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TO   THE   STUDENT 

THIS  collection  is  based  upon  two  firmly  held  convictions  re- 
garding ways  by  means  of  which  you  may  hope  to  attain  to 
mastery  in  the  field  of  English  composition.  In  the  first  place, 
you  cannot  make  progress  until  you  have  established  for  yourself 
certain  standards  of  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  effective  writing. 
So  long  as  you  passively  depend  upon  the  marks  that  an  instructor 
puts  on  your  papers  you  cannot  expect  to  go  much  beyond  a  mastery 
of  the  mere  mechanics  of  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  sentence 
structure,  etc.  You  may  come  to  a  point  where  you  can  write  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  and  yet  write  with  a  complete  absence  of  ef- 
fectiveness. It  is  not  until  you  yourself  begin  to  have  a  feeling  for 
what  is  effective  and  what  ineffective  that  you  actually  come  in  con- 
tact with  composition  as  an  art.  Now  this  feeling  you  may  develop 
by  checking  a  given  piece  of  your  writing  against  the  standards  of 
judgment  that  you  have  been  gradually  acquiring.  But  you  may  ask 
how  you  can  come  by  these  so-called  standards  of  judgment.  The 
answer  is  that  they  derive  from. a  first-hand  contact  with  writing  itself. 
Naturally,  then,  you  need  to  read  extensively  in  the  field  of  con- 
temporary writing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor  that  there  can  be 
no  substitute  for  this  reading.  Indeed,  he  believes  that  it  is  not  more 
writing  that  the  average  student  needs  but  more  reading  and  more 
meditation — more  musing  upon  what  he  has  read,  upon  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard,  upon  what  he  believes.  In  fact,  of  two  composition 
courses,  one  in  which  you  spend  ioo%  of  your  time  on  writing  and 
another  in  which  you  spend  50%  of  your  time  on  reading  and  50%  on 
writing,  the  second  course  will  actually  help  you  more  speedily  towards 
a  mastery  of  written  English  than  the  former. 

In  the  present  volume  the  editor  has  tried  to  bring  together  a  very 
wide  range  of  readings  from  writers  of  your  own  day.  Through  these 
readings  he  hopes  you  may  gradually  establish  those  standards  of 
judgment  that  he  has  been  talking  about  and  may  then  apply  them 
to  your  own  writings.  He  hopes  that  you  will  find  the  contents  in- 
teresting— so  interesting,  in  fact,  that  you  will  wish  to  read  other 
selections  by  these  same  authors.  In  making  the  choices  for  inclusion 
he  has  felt  that  whether  or  not  a  writer  bore  a  great  name  or  had 
achieved  an  established  reputation  was  of  minor  importance.  The 
main  thing  has  been  that  a  given  piece  be  interesting  and  possess  in- 
trinsic value. 
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viii  TO   THE   STUDENT 

A  good  way  to  test  yourself  to  find  out  whether  you  are  making 
progress  in  the  art  of  composition  is  to  see  whether  you  are  coming 
to  depend  less  upon  the  judgment  and  criticism  of  your  instructor 
and  more  and  more  upon  your  own  increasing  knowledge  as  to  what 
constitutes  effectiveness  in  the  written  word.  If  this  collection  of 
readings  from  present-day  writers — some  of  them  very  well  known  and 
others  perhaps  not  so  well  known  to  you — has  helped  you  to  establish 
these  essential  standards  of  judgment,  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

Now  a  second  matter  of  extreme  importance,  if  you  are  sincerely 
interested  in  attaining  a  mastery  in  the  field  of  written  English,  is  this: 
Do  you  possess  a  genuine  pride  in  achievement?  When  it  comes  to 
writing,  if  you  lack  such  a  pride  of  achievement,  if  a  mastery  of  your 
mother  tongue  means  nothing  to  you,  then  all  the  books  in  the  world 
and  all  the  instructors  are  utterly  helpless  to  do  anything  for  you. 
But  if  instead  of  resting  content  to  be  an  abject  slave  to  language, 
trembling  every  time  you  have  an  occasion  to  express  an  idea,  you 
insist  that  you  are  going  to  be  the  master  and  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  to  be  your  slave  ready  to  do  your  bidding  at  a  moment's 
notice,  there  will  come  a  joy  of  accomplishment  in  writing  English, 
even  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  every-day  life,  that  will  be  adequate 
compensation  for  all  the  effort  you  may  have  put  forth.  Some  time 
read  a  delightful  one-act  play,  ''The  Slave  with  Two  Faces,"  *  by 
Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  which  with  a  very  few  changes  might  be  an  im- 
aginative presentation  of  this  very  idea  of  the  vast  difference  between 
a  slavery  to  and  a  mastery  of  English  composition. 

*It  may  be  found  in  the  editor's  collection  Dramas  by  Present-Day  Writers. 
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A.  EXAMPLES   OF   DEVELOPING 
PARAGRAPHS 

BY  interfering  with  natural  processes,  eliminating  natural  selec- 
tion, and  undertaking  to  direct  his  own  evolution  man  has 
assumed  a  fearful  responsibility,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is 
offered  a  glorious  opportunity.  For  the  first  time  in  the  long  history 
of  life  on  this  planet  it  is  given  to  a  single  species  to  take  an  active, 
intelligent  part  in  its  own  evolution.  If  this  artificial  selection  leads 
to  the  propagation  of  the  best  and  the  elimination  of  the  worst  it  will 
conduct  the  race  to  new  standards  of  perfection;  if  it  reverses  this 
process  and  breeds  from  the  worst  rather  than  the  best  it  will  inevitably 
lead  to  deterioration ;  if  populations  increase  to  a  maximum  the  death- 
rate  will  increase,  and  natural  selection  will  reestabhsh  its  sway  in 
an  overcrowded  world.  Overpopulation  will  cause  lower  standards 
of  living,  perhaps  lower  forms  of  culture,  but  it  should,  through  the 
greater  elimination  of  the  unfit,  increase  biological  fitness.  It  is 
sentimentally  a  fine  thing  to  save  the  lives  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  weak,  deformed,  defective,  and  diseased  and  to  give  them  all 
the  pleasure  possible,  including  that  of  procreating  their  kind;  but 
in  a  crowded  world  they  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  this  last  pleasure. 
Overpopulation  may  bring  all  the  distress  that  the  Neo-Malthusians 
picture  but  it  will  not  be  without  its  biological  compensations.  There 
is  much  less  danger  for  the  future  of  the  race  in  overpopulation  than 
in  our  present  system  of  birth-control  for  the  fit  and  unlimited  procrea- 
tion for  the  unfit.  There  is  practically  no  danger  of  race-suicide,  but 
there  is  great  danger  of  family-suicide.  The  human  race  will  go  on  for 
millions  of  years,  but  it  is  certain  that  some  of  our  finest  and  best 
families  will  leave  no  descendants  and  have  no  part  in  the  future  of 
America. 

— ^Anonymous,  "The  Future  of  America,"  Harper^ s  Magazine,  April,  1928. 
Used  by  permission. 


THE  requirements  for  any  Oxford  degree  look  on  paper  rather 
less  extensive  and  ambitious  than  do  those  for  the  same  degree 
in  an  American  university.  What  the  English  academic  dis- 
cipline lacks  in  extent  as  compared  with  ours  is  made  up  in  thorough- 
ness. The  requirements  mean  all,  or  more  than  all,  they  say.  The 
method  of  examination  is  such  as  to  make  cramming  of  little  avail, 
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and  a  man  must  depend  for  his  showing  on  what  he  really  knows.  The 
difference  between  English  and  American  standards  for  undergradu- 
ate work  may  be  understood  by  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  type  of 
men  who  get  the  highest  academic  distinctions  in  the  two  countries. 
In  the  United  States  these  distinctions  may  be  won  by  a  man  of  first- 
class  ability,  provided  he  is  moderately  faithful  to  his  work  through- 
out his  four  years;  or  they  may  be  won  by  a  man  of  average  ability 
who  works  early  and  late,  makes  every  minute  count,  and  fulfills 
every  requirement  to  the  letter.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  we 
have  in  the  United  States  any  academic  honors  the  standard  for  which 
is  so  high  as  to  demand  the  latter  type  of  work  from  the  former  type 
of  man.  The  Enghsh  idea  of  first-class  honors  is  precisely  this:  that 
they  should  be  obtainable  only  by  a  man  of  first-class  ability  who  has 
done  the  hardest  and  best  work  of  which  he  was  capable. 

— Frank  Aydelotte,  "What  the  American  Rhodes  Scholar  Gets  from  Ox- 
ford," Scribner's  Magazine,  June,  1923.    Used  by  permission. 


A  ROYAL  road  to  a  reputation  for  originality  is  to  impugn 
the  verdicts  of  the  past — to  whitewash  what  is  traditionally 
^  black  or  to  blackwash  what  is  traditionally  white.  Only 
the  other  day  one  of  the  English  reviews  published  the  ''Blackwashing 
of  Dante."  A  still  better  example  is  Kenan's  blackwashing  of  King 
David,  which  concludes  as  follows:  ''Pious  souls,  when  they  take  de- 
light in  the  sentiments  filled  with  resignation  and  tender  melancholy 
contained  in  the  most  beautiful  of  the  liturgical  books,  will  imagine 
that  they  are  in  communion  with  this  bandit.  Humanity  will  believe 
in  final  justice  on  the  testimony  of  David,  who  never  gave  it  a  thought, 
and  of  the  Sibyl,  who  never  existed,"  etc.  The  whitewashings  have 
been  still  more  numerous.  Rehabilitations  have  appeared  of  Tiberius, 
the  Borgias,  and  Robespierre.  A  book  has  also  been  written  to  prove 
that  the  first  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  an  eminently  peace-loving  dis- 
position. Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  undertakes  to  throw  a  poetical  glamour 
over  the  character  of  Nero,  that  amiable  youth,  who,  as  the  versifier 
in  Punch  observes, 

"would  have  doubtless  made  his  mark, 
Had  he  not,  in  a  mad,  mad,  boyish  lark, 
Murdered  his  mother!" 

— Irving  Babbitt,  "On  Being  Original,"  from  Literature  and  the  American 
College,  pp.  234-235;  copyright,  1908,  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Used  by  permission  of,  and  by  arrangement  with,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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IT  is  strange,  in  reflecting  about  the  memorable  talks  I  have  held 
with  different  people,  to  find  that  I  remember  best  the  talks 
that  I  have  had  with  men,  rather  than  with  women.  There  is  a 
kind  of  simple  openness,  an  equal  comradeship  in  talks  with  men  which 
I  find  it  difficult  to  attain  in  the  case  of  women.  I  suppose  that  some 
unsuspected  mystery  of  sex  creeps  in,  and  that  with  women  there  is 
a  whole  range  of  experiences  and  emotions  that  one  does  not  share, 
so  that  there  is  an  invisible  and  intangible  barrier  erected  between  the 
two  minds.  I  feel,  too,  in  talking  with  women,  that  I  am  met  with 
almost  too  much  sympathy  and  tact,  so  that  one  falls  into  an  ego- 
tistical mood.  It  is  difficult,  too,  I  find,  to  be  as  frank  in  talking  with 
women  as  with  men;  because  I  think  that  women  tend  more  than 
men  to  hold  a  preconceived  idea  of  one's  character  and  tastes;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  talk  simply  and  naturally  to  anyone  who  has  formed 
a  mental  picture  of  one,  especially  if  one  is  aware  that  it  is  not  correct. 
But  men  are  slower  to  form  impressions,  and  thus  talk  is  more  experi- 
mental; moreover,  in  talking  with  men,  one  encounters  more  opposi- 
tion, and  opposition  puts  one  more  on  one's  mettle. 

— A.  C.  Benson,  From  a  College  Window;  copyright,  1906,  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Used  by  permission. 


BIOGRAPHY  is  much  in  Ifashion  at  present.  The  brilliant  and 
fascinating  studies  of  Mr.  Strachey  have  been  accompanied 
and  followed  by  all  kinds  of  biographical  efforts,  some  super- 
ficial and  gossipy,  some  heavily  documented  and  tedious,  some  wing- 
ing their  way  gayly  through  a  current  publicity  and  popularity,  some 
treated  with  respect  and  stowed  safely  on  the  shelf,  to  afford  curious 
information  to  a  posterity  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  too  busy  to 
look  for  it.  But  nearly  everything  biographical  finds  readers,  much 
of  it  many  readers;  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  even  the  horde  and  herd 
of  devourers  of  fiction  was  partially  sated  with  its  favorite  diet  and 
was  turning  instinctively  to  an  order  of  reading  which  at  least  pro- 
fesses to  be  somewhat  more  veracious.  Not  that  fiction  also  does  not 
fundamentally  depend  upon  human  truth.  So  far  as  it  is  based  upon 
such  truth  it  really  holds  readers,  and  they  soon  turn  from  it  indiffer- 
ently when  such  truth  is  far  away.  Still,  there  is  a  charm  about  the 
actual  lives  of  men  and  women,  people  who  have  had  known  names, 
who  have  walked  the  solid  earth  with  solid  tread,  who  have  suffered 
and  struggled  and  hoped  and  loved  and  lied  and  laughed  as  we  have. 
Such  is  the  matter  of  biography,  and,  being  made  of  such  stuff,  it 
will  always  have  the  most  vivid  appeal  of  any  form  of  serious  literature. 

— Gamaliel  Bradford,  "Confessions  of  a  Biographer,"  from  Wives,  p.  4; 
copyright,  1925,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.    Used  by  permission. 
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STILL  another  subjective  element  (in  the  writing  of  biography) 
that  works  against  impartiahty  is  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
writer  to  heighten  lights  and  shadows  merely  for  the  artistic 
effect.  Whether  you  like  the  figure  you  are  drawing  or  dislike  it, 
you  are  tempted  to  emphasize  good  and  bad  qualities  beyond  the 
truth,  simply  to  impress  the  reader  and  make  a  telling  picture.  Every- 
one appreciates  how  intensely  this  temptation  beset  Macaulay,  and 
how  prone  he  was  to  yield  to  it.  But  no  biographer  escapes  it  alto- 
gether. Even  the  judicious  and  controlled  Sainte-Beuve  complains 
bitterly  that  exaggeration  is  the  perpetual  danger.  It  is  so  easy  to 
use  a  strong  adjective  unqualified,  so  easy  to  make  a  white  virtue 
out  of  a  casual  complacency,  or  to  turn  a  regretted  and  forgotten  error 
into  a  blasting  sin. 

— Gamaliel  Bradford,  "Confessions  of  a  Biographer,"  in  Wives,  p.  4;  copy- 
right, 1925,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Used  by  permission. 

THE  lure  of  the  professions  as  occupations  (forty  years  ago) 
may  be  loosely  ascribed  to  the  popular  belief  that  they  were 
more  respectable,  as  well  as  more  interesting,  than  business. 
Making  and  selling  goods  was  deemed  a  humdrum  life,  not  to  be  en- 
dured by  free  spirits  and  aspiring  minds.  Clerks  were  counter  jump- 
ers. Traveling  salesmen  were  drummers.  Both  expressions  carried  a 
stigma.  The  jobber  and  wholesaler  ranked  a  step  higher  than  the 
retailer,  but  they  all  had  the  shopkeeping  mind.  Most  of  them  held 
the  popular  view  of  their  social  and  intellectual  status.  The  plodding 
storekeeper,  ambitious  for  his  son,  hoped  to  make  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
of  him.  In  business  you  made  money,  but  it  had  few  other  compen- 
sations. A  great  gulf  yawned  between  business  and  the  professions. 

' — Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  "Business  the  CivUizer,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb- 
ruary, 1928,  p.  145.   Used  by  permission. 

EVEN  the  most  jaundiced  observer  must  admit  that  business 
is  ethically  better  than  it  used  to  be.  The  Millennium  has  not 
arrived.  Human  nature  has  not  changed.  Men  are  just  as  self- 
ish and  self-seeking  as  they  ever  were.  But  business  has  learned  the 
priceless  truth,  laid  down  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  scores  of  phi- 
losophers before  him,  that  honesty  is  really  the  best  policy.  It  has 
learned  that  the  only  source  of  prosperity  is  the  public,  which  buys 
and  pays,  that  on  its  treatment  of  that  public  depends  in  the  long  run, 
its  success,  and  that  a  permanent  customer  who  comes  back  is  a 
greater  asset  than  the  profit  on  the  first  sale. 

— Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  "Business  the  Civilizer,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb- 
ruary, 1928,  p.  149.   Used  by  permission. 
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WHEN  I  entered  college  forty  years  ago  the  chief  purpose  in 
acquiring  an  education  was  to  fit  oneself  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession. The  three  more  obvious  ones  were  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  sometimes  called  the  Three  Black  Graces,  no  doubt  be- 
cause of  the  long  Prince  Albert  coat  which  was  the  professional  and  pro- 
fessorial costume.  I  never  saw  a  professor  in  a  business  suit  in  all  my 
college  course.  Our  president  went  even  further  in  this  setting  off  of 
the  professional  from  the  business  life  by  wearing  a  coat  that  buttoned 
up  to  his  chin,  which  picturesque  and  distinguished  dress  made  him 
look  like  the  steel  portraits  in  the  front  of  old  books  of  memoirs.  Thus 
the  superior  vocations  were  separated  from  the  sordid  ones  by  dress 
as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

— Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  "Business  the  Civilizer,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb- 
ruary, 1928,  p.  145.  Used  by  permission. 


NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there  been  such 
enthusiasm  for  schooling.  I  use  the  word  schooling  because 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  this  enthusiasm  is  for  education. 
Some  of  our  states  have  expressly  declared  themselves  against  certain 
essential  items  of  education,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  knowledge  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  without  which  several  of  the  sciences  must 
be  permanently  closed  to  their  pupils.  But  there  is  a  unanimous  en- 
thusiasm for  schooling.  It  has  finally  won  unquestioned  recognition 
as  the  panacea  for  all  our  political,  economic,  and  social  ills. 

— Chester  T.  Crowell,  "A  Glance  at  the  Public  Schools,"  American  Mercury 
August,  1926,  p.  475.    Used  by  permission. 


E*  US  define  a  plot.  We  have  defined  a  story  as  a  narrative  of 
events  arranged  in  their  time-sequence.  A  plot  is  also  a  nar- 
rative of  events,  the  emphasis  falling  on  casuality.  *'The  king 
died  and  then  the  queen  died,"  is  a  story.  "The  king  died,  and  then 
the  queen  died  of  grief"  is  a  plot.  The  time-sequence  is  preserved,  but 
the  sense  of  casuality  overshadows  it.  Or  again:  "The  queen  died, 
no  one  knew  why,  until  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  through  grief 
at  the  death  of  the  king."  This  is  a  plot  with  a  mystery  in  it,  a  form 
capable  of  high  development.  It  suspends  the  time-sequence,  it  moves 
as  far  away  from  the  story  as  its  limitations  will  allow.  Consider  the 
death  of  the  queen.  If  it  is  in  a  story  we  say  "and  then?"  If  it  is  in 
a  plot  we  ask  "why?"  That  is  the  fundamental  difference  between 
these  two  aspects  of  the  novel.  A  plot  cannot  be  told  to  a  gaping 
audience  of  cave  men  or  to  a  tyrannical  sultan  or  to  their  modern  de- 
scendant the  movie-public.    They  can  only  be  kept  awake  by  "and 
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then — and  then — "  They  can  only  supply  curiosity.  But  plot  demands 
intelligence  and  memory  also. 

— E.  M.  Forster,  Aspects  of  the  Novel,  p.  130;  copyright,  1927,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission. 


P 


REPOSITIONAL  phrases  have  a  wide  variety  of  uses  as  ad- 
jective .  .  .  modifiers. 
Possession:  The  purse  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  recovered. 


purse 


was  recovered 


Location:  His  place  in  the  ranks  has  been  filled. 


has  been  filled 


Source:  The  letter  from  home  has  arrived. 


letter 


has  arrived 


Association:  His  alliance  with  the  best  people  has  been  noted. 


alliance 


has  been  noted 
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Antagonism:  His  fight  with  evil  has  been  rewarded. 


has  been  rewarded 


Object  of  the  verbal  idea  in  a  noun  (the  Latin  ''Objective  genitive") 
His  desire  for  wealth  is  clearly  seen. 


desire 


IS  seen 


His  attempt  at  mimicry  failed  completely. 

attempt  failed 


mimicry 


— House  and  Harmon,  Descriptive  Grammar,  p.  159;  copyright,  1931,  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


EVERY  night,  at  exactly  eight  minutes  past  nine,  the  limited 
roars  through  the  village.  I  can  see  it  coming  several  miles 
away,  its  powerful  headlight  fingering  rails  and  telegraph  wires 
with  a  shimmer  of  light.  Silently  and  slowly  it  seems  to  draw  nearer; 
then  suddenly,  it  is  almost  above  me.  A  wild  roar  of  steam  and  driving 
wheels,  the  wail  of  its  hoarse  whistle  at  the  crossing,  and  then,  looming 
black  against  the  night  sky,  it  smashes  past,  and  in  the  swing  of 
drivers  and  connecting  rods  I  think  of  a  greyhound,  or  a  race  horse, 
thundering  the  final  stretch.  High  in  the  cab  window  a  motionless 
figure  peers  ahead  into  the  night;  suddenly  he  is  silhouetted  by  the 
glare  of  the  opened  fire-door,  and  in  the  orange  light  I  can  see  the  fire- 
man swing  back  and  forth  as  he  feeds  his  fire.  The  light  burns  against 
the  flying  steam  and  smoke  above ;  then  blackness — and  now  the  white 
windows  of  the  Pullmans  flicker  past,  and  through  the  swirl  of  dust 
and  smoke  I  watch  the  two  red  lights  sink  down  the  track. 

— Joseph  Husband,  America  at  Work,  p.  i;  copyright,  1915,  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  by  arrangement  with, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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As  with  our  fellow-creatures  in  real  life,  so  it  is  with  our 
ylA  fellow-creatures  in  Shakespeare.  There  neither  is  nor  can 
Jl  Jl  be  any  exclusive  or  orthodox  interpretation.  Each  of  us 
must  read  the  riddle  of  motive  and  personality  for  himself.  There 
will  be  as  many  Hamlets  or  Macbeths  or  Othellos  as  there  are  readers 
or  spectators.  For  the  impressions  are  not  made,  or  meant  to  be  made, 
on  one  uniformly  registering  and  mechanically  accurate  instrument, 
but  on  an  infinite  variety  of  capriciously  sensitive  and  unaccountable 
individualities — on  us,  in  short,  who  see  as  we  can,  and  understand 
as  we  are.  Your  Hamlet  is  not  my  Hamlet,  for  your  ego  is  not  my 
ego.  Yet  both  your  Hamlet  and  mine  are  really  existent;  and  mine 
is  as  much  to  my  life  as  yours  to  yours — and  both  are  justifiable, 
if  your  personality  and  mine  have  any  claim  to  exist.  You  shall 
convert  me  if  you  can,  for  I  am  docile  and  accessible  to  reason; 
but,  when  all  is  said,  and  you  have  taught  me  whatever  is  teach- 
able, there  must  still  remain,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  difference  that 
is  beyond  reconciliation,  except  in  the  universal  solvent  of  our  com- 
mon humanity.  Otherwise  you  and  I  and  Hamlet  are  not  individ- 
uals, but  merely  types  and  symbols,  or  (worst  of  worst)  stark  for- 
mulas, masquerading  as  God's  creatures  in  a  world  that  is  too  full  of 
formulas  already. 

— George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Shakespeare,  p.  12;  copyright,  19 16,  by  The 
Harvard  University  Press.     Used  by  permission. 


A  RIOSTO  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by  some  mys- 
ZJk  terious  law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at 
X  Jl  certain  seasons  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake. 
Those  who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise  were  forever 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But 
to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and  protected 
her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form 
which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their 
wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made  them  happy  in  love, 
victorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the  form 
of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to 
those  who  in  disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her!  And  happy  are  those 
who,  having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful  shape, 
shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and  her 
glory. 

— ^Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  "Tyranny  and  Revolt." 
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THE  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many  respects, 
to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel.  The  student,  like  the  tour- 
ist, is  transported  into  a  new  state  of  society.  He  sees  new  fash- 
ions. He  hears  new  modes  of  expression.  His  mind  is  enlarged  by  con- 
templating the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of  morals,  and  of  manners. 
But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return  with  minds  as  contracted  as  if 
they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own  market  town.  In  the  same  way, 
men  may  know  the  dates  of  many  battles  and  the  genealogies  of  many 
royal  houses,  and  yet  be  no  wiser.  Most  people  look  at  past  times  as 
princes  look  at  foreign  countries.  More  than  one  illustrious  stranger 
has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has  dined  with 
the  king,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the  stag-hounds,  has  seen  the 
Guards  reviewed,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  installed,  has  cantered 
along  Regent  Street,  has  visited  St.  Paul's,  and  noted  down  its  dimen- 
sions; and  has  then  departed,  thinking  that  he  has  seen  England.  He 
has,  in  fact,  seen  a  few  public  buildings,  public  men,  and  public  cere- 
monies. But  of  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  society,  of  the  fine 
shades  of  national  character,  of  the  practical  operation  of  government 
and  laws  he  knows  nothing.  He  who  would  understand  these  things 
rightly  must  not  confine  his  observations  to  palaces  and  solemn  days. 
He  must  see  ordinary  men  as  they  appear  in  their  ordinary  business 
and  in  their  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle  in  the  crowds  of  the 
exchange  and  the  coffee-house  He  must  obtain  admittance  to  the 
convivial  table  and  the  domestic  hearth.  He  must  bear  with  vulgar 
expressions.  He  must  not  shrink  from  exploring  even  the  retreats 
of  misery.  He  who  wishes  to  understand  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  former  ages  must  proceed  on  the  same  principle.  If  he  attends  only 
to  public  transactions,  to  wards,  congresses,  and  debates,  his  studies 
will  be  as  unprofitable  as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and  serene 
sovereigns  who  form  their  judgment  of  our  island  from  having  gone 
in  state  to  a  few  fine  sights,  and  from  having  held  formal  conferences 
with  a  few  great  officers. 

— ^Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  "History." 


BISHOP  WATSON  compares  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  mounted  on 
an  elephant,  and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the  whole  internal 
structure  of  the  vast  animal  from  the  phenomena  of  the  hide. 
The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the  geologists;  but  it  is  very  applicable 
to  those  historians  who  write  as  if  the  body  politic  were  homogeneous, 
who  look  only  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  never  think  of  the  mighty 
and  various  organization  which  lies  deep  below. 

— ^Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  "History." 
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Selected  Poems  of  William  Vaughn  Moody.    Edited  by  Robert  Morss 
Lovett.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  born  in  1869  and  dying 
in  1 9 10,  was  a  poet  whose  attainments  were  all  but  obscured 
in  the  rush  toward  rebellion  of  the  so-called  American  Ren- 
aissance. Now  that  the  dust  of  that  agitation  has  settled  and  we 
are  again  praising  the  more  intellectual  aspects  of  poetry,  now  that 
eccentricity  of  manner  is  no  longer  at  a  premium,  we  may  read  Mr. 
Moody  with  less  obscured  appreciation.  Despite  his  rhetorical  manner, 
his  more  personal  poems  are  authentic.  "The  Daguerreotype"  and 
"The  Death  of  Eve"  are  finely  sustained  in  their  intensities.  Certain 
of  the  lyrics  from  the  "Masque  of  Judgment" — those  in  particular 
which  deal  with  the  theme  of  death  (a  theme  which,  because  of  his 
long  illness,  was  very  personal  at  the  time) — are  very  good  poems. 
The  occasional  poems  still  tire  us,  but  the  shorter,  more  directly 
conceived  and  felt  poems  show  good  workmanship  and  sincerity  of 
emotion.  Certainly  some  of  Moody's  poems  will  endure.  In  an  admir- 
able introduction,  Mr.  Lovett,  Moody's  intimate  friend,  gives  a  very 
interesting  biography  of  this  sensitive  boy  and  man.  We  learn  in  de- 
tail of  his  Harvard  days,  days  when  Harvard  meant  the  companion- 
ship of  such  men  as  George  Santayana,  George  Pierce  Baker,  and  oth- 
ers. We  hear  of  his  struggles  as  an  instructor  in  Chicago  University, 
his  efforts  to  do  his  best  both  as  teacher  and  writer.  His  friendships, 
his  enthusiasms,  his  comments  on  his  travels,  all  reveal  the  spirit  of 
the  man.  Finally  came  his  long  and  fatal  illness.  Fortunately,  these 
last  years  were  free  from  teaching  and  Moody  could  give  what  energy 
he  had  to  writing;  he  had  achieved  financial  independence  by  writing 
"The  Great  Divide." 

— The  Nation,  July  8,  193 1,  p.  46.   Used  by  permission. 


THE  Los  Angeles  Record  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  news- 
paper fraternity  and  of  the  public  everywhere  for  a  victory  it 
has  just  won  in  a  contempt-of-court  case.  During  the  Julian 
Oil  Company  scandals,  the  Record,  outraged  by  the  way  the  rascally 
Julian  managers — leading  citizens  of  Los  Angeles — were  escaping  a 
just  penalty  for  their  conduct,  demanded  action  and  criticized  judge 
and  grand  jury  for  their  delay  in  administering  justice.  Those  criti- 
cized found  that  they  could  get  into  action  at  once,  and  so  they  cited 
the  publisher,  H.  B.  Briggs;  the  editor,  Gilbert  Brown;  and  the  man- 
aging editor,  Rodney  Brink.  For  two  years  these  courageous  journal- 
ists fought  the  case  and  have  won  two  extremely  important  decisions 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  California — first,  that  no  judge  charged 
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with  prejudice  may  pass  upon  his  own  quaUfications;  and,  second,  that 
the  particular  judge  affected  was  disquaUfied  from  trying  his  own  case. 
With  everything  in  readiness  for  the  trial  of  the  journalists  before  an 
independent  tribunal,  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association,  which  had 
been  associated  with  the  prosecution  from  the  start,  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  it  was  time  to  dismiss  the  whole  procedure,  because,  first, 
*'due  to  lapse  of  time  the  Julian  Petroleum  case  is  no  longer  of  public  in- 
terest" (!);  second,  because  of  the  rise  of  radicalism  in  the  community 
by  reason  of  the  depression,  ''no  good  would  be  served"  by  remind- 
ing the  community  of  the  unpunished  perpetrators  of  the  oil  frauds; 
and,  third,  ''all  wholesome  purposes  .  .  .  have  been  achieved."  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  adds  to  this  a  fourth  reason :  that  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, never  having  been  sincere  in  its  prosecution  and  using  its 
power  solely  to  silence  a  public-spirited  editor,  could  not  risk  having 
these  facts  brought  out  in  a  just  court. 

— The  Nation,  June  29,  1932,  p.  711.  Used  by  permission. 


THE  press  has  recently  carried  an  "exposure"  of  the  nepotism 
practiced  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  appointing  relatives, 
often  their  wives,  as  their  private  secretaries  and  clerks.  This 
is  a  perennial  happening.  Were,  the  trail  followed  farther  it  would  be 
possible  to  present  a  long  list  of  officeholders  who  have  had  their 
sons  educated  free  of  charge  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  more 
distant  relatives  berthed  in  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs.  Sometimes,  we  will 
admit,  the  arrangement  by  which  a  wife  is  her  husband's  secretary, 
or  a  son  his  father's,  works  extremely  well  and  results  in  much  effi- 
ciency. The  worst  phase  of  it  is  when  the  relative  draws  half  the  pay 
and  does  nothing  while  the  real  secretary  gets  the  other  half  for  long 
and  laborious  hours  of  labor.  As  a  whole,  however,  no  one  can  ques- 
tion that  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  the  morale  of  our  public  life  if 
every  Congressman  and  Senator  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  not 
to  appoint  any  relatives  or  "in-laws"  to  any  office  whatever.  Until 
then,  or  until  there  is  a  marked  rise  in  the  tone  and  standard  of  our 
public  life,  this  bad  custom  will  continue  despite  periodic  exposures. 

— The  Nation,  June  29,  1932,  pp.  710-71 1.   Used  by  permission. 


A  GROUP  of  German  and  British  scientists  gathered  on  the 
Brocken  in  the  month  of  June  and  attempted  to  determine, 
^  by  scientific  experiment,  the  truth  of  a  magic  formula.  They 
read  out  of  the  High  German  Black  Book  the  incantations  for  turning 
a  goat  into  a  man,  faithfully  performed  the  required  operations,  and 
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when  the  goat  insisted  on  remaining  a  goat,  went  home  satisfied  that 
they  had  established  a  truth !  No  better  proof  could  have  been  offered 
of  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  Age  of  Faith.  In  the  old  days 
when  the  Brocken  was  crowded  on  Walpurgis  Night  with  fays  and 
witches,  and  goats  were  by  fearful  rites  turned  into  men,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  measure  the  result  by  the  hard  rule  of  empirical  evidence. 
If  a  skeptical  scientist  in  the  sixteenth  century  could  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  find  the  goat  had  not  become  a  man,  the  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  countless  believers  would  have  proved  him  conclusively  to  be  wrong. 
And  who  shall  say  that  they  would  not  have  been  right?  Magic  is 
magic;  science,  when  it  is  at  its  empirical  best,  is  science.  But  science 
cannot  disprove  magic,  any  more  than  it  can  argue  away  true  faith. 
The  scientists  who  went  the  other  day  to  the  Brocken  knew  before- 
hand that  they  could  not  turn  a  goat  into  a  man;  the  believers  who 
went  long  ago  knew  beforehand  that  some  power  which  they  did 
not  understand  could.  For  them  the  miracle,  since  it  took  place  in 
their  minds,  actually  happened.   It  was  the  miracle  of  faith. 

— The  Nation,  June  29,  1932,  p.  711.   Used  by  permission. 


JOHN  BACH  McMASTER  was  a  great  scholar,  if  not  the  great- 
est American  historian.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  his  eight-volume 
A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  served  a  most  useful 
purpose  in  that  it  presented  a  detailed  record  of  the  day-by-day 
life  of  the  people.  He  was  a  most  refreshing  change  from  the  conven- 
tional historian  devoted  only  to  relating  wars,  diplomacy,  and  purely 
political  events.  As  the  late  Frederick  J.  Turner  discovered  the  West, 
so  in  his  historical  narrations  Professor  McMaster  discovered  the  plain 
American  people  and  recorded  their  progress  with  an  industry  and 
a  wealth  of  detail  which  make  most  valuable  reading.  He  set  forth 
their  amusements,  their  sports,  such  as  they  had,  their  dour  Sun- 
days, their  travels,  their  habits,  their  inhibitions  and  their  lawless- 
ness, their  humor,  and  everything  else  he  could  dig  out  of  an  endless 
array  of  contemporary  literature,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  all 
the  rest.  Nor  did  he  forget  foreign  reactions  to  our  American  scene. 
It  has  been  alleged  both  that  there  was  too  much  detail  in  his  work 
and  that  anybody  else  could  have  done  the  same  thing  by  grubbing 
as  he  did.  But  no  one  else  had  the  patience  or  perseverance  or  inspira- 
tion to  do  this,  and  so  his  eight  volumes  remain  a  storehouse  of  ma- 
terial and  have  a  value  that  transcends  those  of  his  later  and  more 
original  works.  His  position  among  our  leading  historians  and  schol- 
ars is  indisputable. 

— The  Nation,  June  8,  1932,  p.  637.   Used  by  permission. 
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THE  Drifter  has  a  friend  who  had  a  turtle.  The  friend  also  has 
a  passion  for  tropical  fish,  and  at  considerable  expense  has 
arranged  an  elaborate  natatorium  for  them,  with  waving 
grasses,  stone  grottoes,  snails  to  sanitate  the  water,  and  a  heating 
system  equipped  with  a  thermostat  that  protects  them  from  the 
harsh  temperatures  of  a  New  York  steam-heated  apartment.  But 
he  made  his  first  essay  with  turtles  during  the  past  winter.  The  turtles, 
too,  had  their  glass-inclosed  house;  at  one  end  was  a  small  dish  of 
water  surrounded  by  tastefully  arranged  green  plants;  the  rest  was 
sand,  with  other  plants  grouped  here  and  there.  It  was  an  altogether 
charming  habitat,  but  one  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  turtles  ap- 
preciated it.  Two  out  of  three  of  them,  in  fact,  passed  on  to  another 
sphere,  where  grass  is  forever  green  and  water  always  fresh  and 
sparkling.  The  third  turtle  lived,  but  may  be  said  to  have  languished. 
Finally  the  friend  left  New  York  for  the  country.  Carefully  placing  the 
turtle  in  a  large  envelope,  he  drove  with  it  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
the  city.  He  had  planned  to  place  it  in  the  brook,  the  natural  environ- 
ment at  least  of  its  ancestors.  But  for  the  first  afternoon  he  arranged 
a  washbasin  with  a  couple  of  stones  in  it,  a  bit  of  turf,  and  some  water, 
and  put  the  turtle  in  it  to  await  transference  to  its  new  home. 

*     *    * 

The  basin  was  set  in  the  sun,  and  turtles  are  said  to  enjoy  sun.  But 
this  turtle,  with  a  celerity  that  it  had  not  displayed  in  a  winter  of 
steam  heat,  buried  first  its  nose  and  then  its  whole  shell-covered  body 
in  the  mud  from  the  lump  of  turf.  It  had  never  known  any  life  but 
an  artificial  aquarium,  yet  it  seemed  perfectly  at  home  in  a  more  nat- 
ural situation.  And  later,  more  astonishingly  still,  when  it  was  put  on 
a  rock  above  the  turbulent  spring  brook,  with  some  doubts  on  the 
part  of  its  owner  for  its  safety  in  so  new  and  forbidding  a  place,  it 
seemed  perfectly  at  ease.  First  it  put  out  its  head  and  evidently  took 
stock  of  the  landscape;  then  it  began,  quite  surely  and  serenely,  to 
plod  toward  the  water;  tentatively  it  tried  the  stream;  more  confi- 
dently it  took  another  lurch;  and  with  a  magnificent  gesture  of  as- 
surance it  finally  took  off,  swimming  slowly  along  the  cold  spring  water 
to  the  other  shore,  where  it  mounted  another  rock  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

He       *       * 

The  Drifter  has  told  this  story  of  the  turtle  at  such  length  not  for 
its  intrinsic  interest — for  except  to  turtle  lovers  perhaps  it  has  none — 
but  for  its  application  to  the  many  persons  he  has  met  lately  who  yearn 
for  a  more  natural  life.  They  want  to  shake  the  sand  from  their  feet, 
to  leave  forever  their  glass-inclosed,  synthetic  dwellings,  and  depart 
to  simpler  shores.  Watching  the  turtle,  whose  ancestral  memories 
stood  him  in  such  perfect  stead,  the  Drifter  wondered  if  such  would 
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be  the  felicitous  result  of  recapture,  by  city  folks,  of  a  rural  life. 
To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  various  interests,  not  to  say  comforts, 
of  the  city,  what  will  it  seem  like  when  almost  the  only  topic  of  in- 
terest is  the  weather?  When,  indeed,  weather  becomes  the  beginning 
and  end  of  existence;  when  snow  and  rain  are  not  natural  phenomena 
to  watch  casually  from  the  window  of  a  warm  room,  but  the  Ele- 
ments which  one  must  brave  to  fetch  provender  or  firewood  or  to 
care  for  animals?  Will  these  transplanted  urbanites  take  to  the  weather 
as  the  turtle  took  to  the  brook?  Or  will  they  presently  beat  a  retreat 
to  their  steam-heated  flats,  their  protected  aquaria,  where  the  more 
unrestrained  natural  forces  are  hardly  ever  met  with? 

The  Drifter 

— The  Nation^  May  25,  1932,  p.  599.  Used  by  permission. 


A  GENTLEMAN  from  Indiana— Mr.  H.  K.  B.,  of  South  Bend, 
L^L  to  be  exact — writes  to  Heywood  Broun  of  the  New  York 
X  JL  World-Telegram  for  advice.  Mr.  B.,  it  seems,  wants  to  visit 
New  York  for  the  first  time.  He  can  stay  there  from  Sunday 
noon  to  Thursday  night;  when  his  railroad  fare  and  that  of  his  wife 
are  paid,  they  will  have  a  hundred  dollars  left  to  see  the  town.  How 
shall  they  do  it?  Mr.  Broun,  that  inveterate  and  incurable  New 
Yorker,  tends  to  dodge  the  issue.  He  throws  out  a  suggestion  or  two 
about  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Empire  State  Building,  and  some 
speakeasy  or  other.  He  mentions  the  George  Washington  Bridge  by 
moonlight  at  3  a.m.  But  in  general  he  is  vague  and  not  very  helpful. 
As  a  result,  probably,  of  an  impecunious  childhood — which  Mr.  Broun 
never  enjoyed — the  Drifter  has  always  been  beguiled  by  mathematical 
problems  of  that  sort.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  B.  ever  see  his  advice, 
therefore,  they  may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

*     *    * 

One  hundred  dollars,  New  York,  and  four  and  a  half  days:  they 
make  somehow  an  irresistible  combination.  Let  us  assume  that  Mr.  B. 
from  South  Bend  is  a  good  bargainer;  that  he  can  go  to  one  of  the — 
almost — first-class  hotels  not  far  from  the  railroad  station  which  will 
usher  him  into  the  metropolis  and  get  a  room  and  bath  for  two  for  $4 
a  day.  That  will  take  up  $16  of  his  $100.  Let  him  allot  $24  for  inci- 
dental expenses — taxis  (for  Mr.  B.,  not  for  Mr.  Broun!),  the  Empire 
State  Building,  rides  on  the  bus,  rides  on  the  subway,  ferry  rides, 
and  perhaps  even  a  hansom  cab  from  Central  Park  down  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Washington  Square  (it  used  to  cost  $2.50,  but  maybe  the  price 
has  been  reduced  in  these  depression  days).  This  must  also  include 
newspapers  and  might  even  be  squeezed  to  take  in  a  couple  of  theater 
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tickets  at  one  of  the  cut-rate  ticket  agencies.  Mr.  B.  will  then  have 
$60  left.  Let  him  set  aside  $25.  Of  that  we  shall  speak  later.  He  must 
get  his  meals  for  four  days  out  of  the  remaining  $35.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  B.'s  will  never  eat  at  their  hotel.  For  breakfast  they 
had  better  depend  on  a  quarter  spent  at  the  nearest  drug-store;  for 
lunch  they  should  be  almost  equally  economical.  After  all,  in  New 
York  one  dines  momentously!  And  since,  by  all  reports,  in  South 
Bend  the  dinners  are  sumptuous  and  tempting  to  a  degree,  quantity 
or  even  quality  of  food  is  not  so  important  as  variety.  New  York  is 
the  place  where  one  may  dine  a  la  nationality.  French,  German,  Jap- 
anese, Italian,  Syrian,  Armenian,  kosher,  Mexican,  Russian,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  other  kinds  of  dinner  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  should  enlighten  the  B.'s  on  how  the  rest  of  the  world  eats.  At 
a  restaurant  where  food  of  some  other  nation  than  England  or  the 
United  States  is  served,  the  prices  are  not  likely  to  be  so  high;  the  wine, 
if  there  is  wine,  is  not  quite  so  dear;  the  music  is  often  excellent  and 
strange;  the  patrons  supply  as  much  entertainment  as  does  the  food. 

*     *     * 

There  remains  the  mysterious  $25.  This  the  B.'s  may  spend  on 
Thursday  night,  and  they  may  spend  it  in  a  way  that  is  perhaps  not 
peculiar  to  New  York,  but  which  is,  shall  we  say,  considered  peculiar 
to  New  York  in  South  Bend.  .  They  may  dine  at  a  speakeasy,  and 
around  midnight  repair  to  a  hotel  to  dance  off  the  effects  of  their 
dinner.  This  frivolity  will  send  them  in  high  spirits  to  their  train, 
and  they  will  be  fully  prepared  to  answer  in  the  negative  the  question 
of  South  Benders:  "I  hear  New  York  is  a  swell  place  to  visit,  but  I 
guess  you  wouldn't  want  to  live  there,  would  you?  "  The  Drifter  would 
hasten  to  assure  the  B.'s  that  many  persons  in  New  York  would  con- 
sider $25  an  insufficient  sum  with  which  to  enter  a  speakeasy  and  ex- 
pect to  leave  it  alive.  But  it  can  be  done.  One  must  dine  not  too 
well  and  must  drink  not  too  many  synthetic  cocktails  at  a  dollar  apiece. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  evening  one  learns  a  good  deal  about  one  of 
the  more  celebrated  phrases  of  New  York  life.  And  if  the  B.'s  pick 
out  the  right  place,  they  might  even  run  into  Mr.  Broun. 

The  Drifter 

— The  Nation,  May  ii,  1932,  p.  544.   Used  by  permission. 


OUR  favorite  playwright  has  at  last  been  dignified  by  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  drama.  This  is  George  S.  Kaufman,  who  with 
his  collaborator,  Morrie  Ryskind,  wins  the  prize  for  Of  Thee 
I  Sing.  This  astonishing  perspicacity  on  the  part  of  the  Pulitzer 
prize  committee — to  whom  somebody  must  have  whispered  that  a 
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comedy  could  be  a  drama,  too — runs  through  most  of  the  awards  for 
1 93 1,  which  are  considerably  above  the  average  in  taste  and  common 
sense.  Walter  Duranty  of  the  New  York  Times,  whose  Russian  dis- 
patches have  long  been  a  model  of  interest,  information,  and  sound 
judgment,  receives  the  award  for  correspondence,  and  divides  it  with 
another  excellent  journalist,  Charles  G.  Ross,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  who  is  honored  for  his  article  "The  Country's  Plight — 
What  Can  Be  Done  About  It?"  The  Indianapolis  News  is  distin- 
guished for  its  campaign  to  eliminate  waste  in  local  government. 
Pearl  Buck  for  The  Good  Earth  is  honored  with  the  novel  award,  and 
a  continuous  record  of  best-selling  accompanied  by  the  most  flatter- 
ing encomiums  from  our  leading  critics  will  testify  that  she  deserves 
it.  The  prize  for  the  best  history  of  the  year  goes  to  General  Pershing, 
for  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War;  the  best  biography  is  adjudged 
to  be  Henry  F.  Pringle's  Theodore  Roosevelt;  the  prize  poem  is  George 
Dillon's  "The  Flowering  Stone."  These  awards  will  be  received  with 
varying  degrees  of  appreciation  and  agreement.  But  about  Of  Thee 
I  Sing  which  is  chosen  as  the  play  which  "shall  best  represent  the 
educational  value  and  power  of  the  stage,"  there  will  be  none  to  quar- 
rel— with  the  honorable  exception  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Benchley  who, 
like  Queen  Victoria,  was  not  amused. 

— The  Nation,  May  ii,  1932,  p.  529.  Used  by  permission. 


The  Place  of  Prejudice  in  Modern  Civilization.    By  Sir  Arthur  Keith. 
The  John  Day  Company.    $1. 

IN  this  book  a  distinguished  scientist — one  who  has  made  notable 
contributions  to  the  study  of  man — indulges  himself  in  the  lux- 
ury of  prejudice — not,  however,  quite  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Charles  Sanders  Pierce.  Speaking  as  Lord  Rector  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  lends  the  full  weight  of  his 
authority  to  an  astounding  series  of  pronouncements  concerning  "Na- 
ture" and  civilization;  the  upshot  of  which  is  that  the  former  has 
"implanted"  race  prejudice  in  man's  "tribal  heart"  in  order  that  she 
may  "bring  into  the  world  ever  better  and  higher  races  of  mankind." 
From  this  it  follows,  according  to  Sir  Arthur  Keith's  sanguinary  logic, 
that  "patriotism  is  part  of  Nature's  machinery  for  keeping  her  evo- 
lutionary teams  intact,"  and  that  "Nature  keeps  her  human  orchard 
healthy  by  pruning:  war  is  her  pruning  hook."  Regretfully,  as  though 
it  were  inevitable  that  two  and  two  should  make  five,  Sir  Arthur  adds: 
"This  harsh  and  repellant  forecast  of  man's  destiny  is  wrung  from  me." 
Scientific,  no  less  than  logical,  decorum  is  affronted  on  almost  every 
page  of  this  singular  document.   For  example,  the  continued  reference 
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to  such  concepts  as  "tribal  heart,"  "tribal  spirit,"  "tribal  mentality," 
"Nature's  original  scheme,"  "Nature's  evolutionary  plans,"  "Nature's 
machinery,"  is  the  purest  and  most  specious  form  of  anthropomor- 
phism. ("Nature,"  with  a  capital  N,  is  appealed  to  about  fifty 
times,  not  merely  to  explain  but  to  defend  those  "inborn  likes  and 
dislikes  .  .  .  which  we  name  prejudices.")  The  extremely  dangerous, 
because  so  provisional,  "glandular"  theory  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
"race-making  machinery,"  and  there  is  the  further  claim,  challenged 
over  and  over  again  by  Franz  Boas,  that  nations  are  "races  in  the 
making."  All  of  this  is  accompanied  by  much  rhetorical  praise  of 
nationalism  and  of  Scotland;  quoting  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Adam 
Smith  leads  Sir  Arthur  to  say:  "We  Scots  are  a  sentimental  people. 
Sentiment  and  prejudices  are  first  cousins."  Presumably,  some  read- 
ers may  be  tempted  to  conclude,  the  eminent  ethnologist  would  rather 
be  known  as  a  Scot  than  as  a  scientist. 

— The  Nation,  June  8,  1932,  p.  658.  Used  by  permission. 


Back  Yonder.    An  Ozark  Chronicle.     By  Wayman  Hogue.     Minton, 
Batch  and  Company.   $j. 

ANY  man's  memory  of  his  boyhood  is  the  memory  of  a  world 
/  \  which  time  refused  to' touch.  Doubtless  this  is  an  illusion; 
X  jL  from  the  fact  that  time  cannot  alter  the  things  we  remem- 
ber we  argue  a  certain  fixity  in  the  things  themselves.  As  we  have 
grown  up  we  have  been  forced  to  accept  an  existence  in  which  change 
operates  relentlessly  and  always;  back  in  those  days,  though,  the 
universe  was  anchored  and  ordered  and  comprehensible.  An  illusion, 
doubtless.  But  it  is  an  important  one — at  least  for  literature,  since 
it  produces  autobiographies,  and  makes  their  early  chapters  usu- 
ally the  best. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Hogue 's  book  is  that  it  has  more  than 
the  timelessness  of  its  type.  For  it  deals  with  one  of  America's  most 
stationary  societies — mountain  Arkansas — and  makes  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  "place"  this  society  in  human  history.  For  all  Mr.  Hogue 
appears  to  know,  Arkansas  was  inhabited  by  white  people  exactly 
like  his  parents  and  his  neighbors  three  thousand  years  ago;  and  at 
the  close,  when  he  describes  his  return  to  these  hills  after  many  years 
spent  elsewhere,  he  cannot  beheve  that  the  people  down  there  will 
ever  be  any  different  from  what  they  are  now  or  from  what  they  were 
when  he  was  a  boy  in  the  eighties.  Writing  in  the  plainest  possible 
way,  he  manages  to  do  what  more  artful  authors  merely  try  to  do — 
he  gives  his  world  that  simple,  solid  reality  and  permanence  which 
it  would  seem  we  cannot  give  a  thing  when  we  are  aware  of  wanting 
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to  do  so.  His  account  of  the  reticence  with  which  young  persons 
courted  one  another — his  sister  Lelia,  for  instance,  and  Sam  Dent — 
is  the  account  not  of  an  inhibition  but  of  a  taboo;  of  something  tied 
into  the  habits  of  a  race  immeasurably  old.  So  there  is  nothing  quaint 
or  pathetic  about  Sam  and  Lelia,  or  in  the  least  degree  helpless; 
rather  they  are  dignified  by  their  contact  with  custom,  a  contact  so 
close  as  to  make  them  for  the  moment  something  like  figures  in  a 
myth.  So,  too,  with  every  other  person  or  thing  in  the  book — old 
Everet,  the  free  school,  the  panther  and  the  baby,  the  debating  society, 
the  feud,  the  book  agent.  Mr.  Hogue  begins  with  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  one-room  log  house  in  which  he  grew  up.  But  his  attitude 
throughout  the  chronicle,  which  takes  him  among  many  persons 
and  into  adjoining  counties,  is  the  attitude  of  one  to  whom  all  the 
Ozarks  are  his  house.  Everywhere  he  is  as  intimate  and  as  real  as 
that. 

He  seems  to  me  particularly  successful  with  his  people's  talk.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  is  accurate,  but  I  am  more  than  willing  to  believe 
he  is,  since  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  think  that  people  once  lived  who 
were  perfect  at  understatement  and  indirection.  "Stranger,  can  you 
play  the  fiddle?"  ''I  can  saw  a  little."  ''Wal,  if  I  was  goin'  to 
kill  a  fiddler  I  would  never  shoot  at  you."  Or  this,  the  opening  of  a 
feud:  "  Wal,  Guffy,  you  air  eatin'  sardines,  air  ye?"  "Hit  would  seem 
that  a  way  to  anybody  cep'n  to  a  bline  man."  .  .  .  "Goin'  to  eat 
some  more  sardines,  Guffy?"  "Will  ef  I  wanter.  Don't  see  nobody 
in  hyar  wot's  big  enough  to  keep  me  from  it."  "Mebbe  not.  I 
hearn  ole  Tommy  Wilson  offered  you  a  mule  to  come  over  an'  whup 
me.  Jist  want  to  say  I'll  give  you  another  soon  as  you  do,  an'  then 
you'll  have  a  pair^" 

Mark  Van  Doren 

— The  Nation,  June  8,  1932,  p.  656.   Used  by  permission. 

A  STRANGE  phenomenon  has  developed  in  England,  prob- 
ably as  an  antidote  to  the  depression.  This  is  the  mystery 
^  express.  The  Drifter  may  as  well  say  frankly  that  he  is 
not  sure  what  the  mystery  express  is,  but  from  what  he  hears,  it 
seems  to  be  a  week-end  train  which  takes  eager  holiday  seekers  to 
a  destination  unknown  to  them  when  they  start  out.  You  board  the 
mystery  express  at  the  end  of  the  working  week  and  it  lands  you, 
with  your  knapsack  and  your  anticipations,  in  Upper  Deeping  or 
Throsset-on-Thyme  or  Bilswater,  where  you  may  thereupon  spend  a 
joyful  Sunday  hiking  over  the  woods  or  beside  the  sea,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  English  railroad  has  always  been  something  of  a  mystery 
to  the  Drifter.   He  admires  it  enormously,  but  he  does  not  understand 
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it.  He  reads  every  so  often  of  the  crack  English  fliers  which  burn  up 
the  track  between  Exeter  and  London  or  London  and  Manchester 
or  some  other  point;  these  peerless  trains  are  suddenly  announced 
to  have  completed  their  usual  run  in  two  and  a  half  minutes  less  than 
their  former  running  time,  or  are  triumphantly  said  to  have  attained 
an  average  speed,  over  the  regular  track,  of  eighty-five  miles  an  hour, 
for  seventy  or  eighty  miles —  eight  or  ten  miles  faster  than  the  previous 
record.  Now  what  the  Drifter  would  like  to  know  is  how  a  regular 
train,  making  a  regular  run,  can  suddenly  be  permitted  to  reach  its  des- 
tination even  two  and  a  half  minutes  ahead  of  schedule.  Is  every  other 
regular  train  routed  out  of  the  way  as  the  flier  tears  along  the  track? 
One  of  the  heroes  of  the  Drifter's  youth  was  the  train  dispatcher,  who 
was  described  as  knowing  to  a  split  second  just  where  every  train  on 
the  line  must  and  should  be.  If  the  schedule  was  interrupted  by  ever 
so  brief  a  time,  there  was  the  deuce  to  pay,  and  the  dispatcher  stood 
out  in  his  true  heroic  colors  by  preventing  wrecks  and  collisions  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Is  there  no  dispatcher  on  English  lines?  Do 
English  trains  run  by  competition  only? 

The  Drifter 

— The  Nation,  June  29,  1932,  p.  727.  Used  by  permission. 

A  FINE-SPIRITED  and  ilseful  Irish  patriot  was  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  whose  death  is  just  reported.  Not  that  he  sought 
^  office  or  took  sides  with  one  group  of  extremists  or  the 
other,  although  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Irish  Dominion  League  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  dominion  government  to  Ireland.  His  con- 
tribution lay  rather  in  ameliorating  English  feeling,  in  mediation,  in 
using  his  own  fine  personal  standing  in  London  to  persuade  those 
in  authority  to  grant  self-government  to  Ireland.  This  was,  of  course, 
not  strong  enough  for  the  Republicans,  who  did  him  the  immeasur- 
able wrong  of  burning  his  beautiful  home  in  Killeragh  while  he  was 
visiting  in  the  United  States,  and  with  it  priceless  inherited  and  pur- 
chased works  of  Irish  art  and  old  Irish  manuscripts,  porcelain,  and 
furniture.  This  was  his  reward  for  years  of  devoted  labor  in  develop- 
ing the  Irish  agricultural  cooperatives,  in  improving  village  and  rural 
life,  in  founding  and  carrying  on  Ireland's  first  agricultural  paper,  the 
Irish  Homestead,  in  publicly  appealing  to  Ulster  not  to  forsake  the 
rest  of  Erin  but  to  join  hands  in  a  self-governing  country.  Of  all 
his  labor  that  for  Irish  agriculture  was  the  most  vital  and  lasting;  it 
bears  securely  the  impress  of  his  own  personality  and  of  the  ideas 
that  he  largely  acquired  in  ten  years  of  ranching  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  the  fruit  of  his  belief  that  Ireland's  ills  were  less  political  than 
economic.    A  man  of  great  modesty  but  of  profound  understanding 
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and  rare  culture,  Sir  Horace  was  so  much  in  the  United  States  as  to 
seem  as  much  an  American  as  an  Irishman. 

— The  Nation,  April  6,  IQ32,  p.  383.   Used  by  permission. 


THE  billboards  which  have  become  a  part  of  the  landscape, 
competing  with  blue  mountains,  silvery  lakes,  and  California 
redwood  trees,  have  been  stoutly  defended  before  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  recently  held  in  Prov- 
idence. Interested  parties  asserted  that  outdoor  publicity  meets  the 
need  for  "exclamatory  advertising,"  that  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  in 
combating  the  business  depression.  In  a  similar  vein.  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  speaking  at  a  lunch- 
eon of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  urged  that  a  $25,000,000,000 
cooperative  advertising  ''pool"  be  formed  to  drum  up  buying  power 
and  thaw  out  "frozen  confidence."  The  press  agents  of  business  might 
stop  to  reflect  before  accepting  such  proposals,  now  made  in  all  seri- 
ousness. The  advertising  fraternity  claimed  credit  freely  for  pros- 
perity, as  long  as  it  lasted,  alleging  that  it  was  the  result  of  high- 
powered  selling  campaigns.  Is  it  not  going  to  share  in  the  blame  for 
adversity?  In  the  early  stages  of  the  business  recession,  a  spectacular 
effort  was  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  market  crash  through 
optimistic  slogans  and  exhortations,  through  all  kinds  of  mummery. 
Did  this  magic  work?  None  can  deny  the  immense  power  of  propa- 
ganda in  a  mass  civilization.  But  can  it  work  against  fundamental 
facts;  can  words,  even  a  hundred  feet  tall,  supplant  actions  perpetu- 
ally? Can  all  the  wild  horses  of  advertising  drag  a  man  into  an  auto- 
mobile salesroom  to  buy  a  new  car,  if  he  hasn't  the  wherewithal  to 
make  his  first  downpayment? 

— The  New  Republic,  November  11,  1931,  p.  336.   Used  by  permission. 

ANOTHER  invention  in  the  printing  trade  gives  a  fresh  threat 
ZJk  of  technological  unemployment.  A  machine  has  now  been 
Jl  jL  invented  which,  through  the  use  of  the  photoelectric  cell, 
sets  type  automatically  from  typewritten  copy  without  human  inter- 
vention. Accounts  of  it  in  the  daily  press  describe  it  as  being  sufficiently 
developed  for  commercial  use.  If  these  rumors  are  correct,  it  would 
seem  that  large  numbers  of  operators  of  linotype  and  similar  machines, 
used  in  setting  books  and  the  news  and  editorial  columns  in  period- 
icals, may  presently  face  unemployment.  They  have  already  been 
threatened  by  the  teletypsetter,  a  device  now  in  practical  operation, 
permitting  any  number  of  linotype  machines  to  be  operated  simul- 
taneously from  a  master  keyboard  which  may  be  located  a  thousand 
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miles  away.  Still  another  recent  device  which  may  prove  of  import- 
ance is  a  "justifying  typewriter"  which  produces  lines  of  equal  length; 
a  page  of  its  copy  can  be  photographed  and  a  printing  plate  pre- 
pared, so  the  inventer  claims,  at  substantially  less  than  the  present 
cost  of  typesetting.  Mechanical  invention  marches  steadily  forward, 
with  small  concern  for  the  train  of  human  suffering  which,  at  least 
temporarily,  it  leaves  behind. 

— The  New  Republic,  April  6,  1932,  pp.  191-192.   Used  by  permission. 


At  last  a  leading  university  has  had  the  courage  to  break  with 
/"^  commercialized  and  overemphasized  athletics.  Yale's  pro- 
JL  JL  gram  of  restricting  intercollegiate  football  to  five  games, 
subordinating  the  professional  coach,  admitting  students  free,  charg- 
ing lower  rates  to  the  general  pubHc,  and  stimulating  intramural 
competition  will  go  far  to  puncture  the  inflation  of  sport.  If  the  pub- 
lic must  have  costly  spectacles,  let  them  be  frankly  commercial,  rather 
than  parading  in  the  borrowed  prestige  of  higher  education.  Yale's 
action  pulls  down  the  side-show  which,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
said,  had  overshadowed  the  main  tent.  The  question  remains  what 
the  main  tent  has  to  offer.  Will  it  be  capable  of  giving  the  students 
something  as  engrossing,  something  as  full  of  the  excitement  of  ideas 
and  action,  as  the  practice  field,  the  strategy  blackboard,  and  the 
concrete  bowl?  One  would  be  glad  to  see  young  college  men  squan- 
dering sustained  and  wholehearted  devotion  upon  something  worth 

while. 

— The  New  Republic,  June  8,  1932,  p.  86.   Used  by  permission. 


ET  week  Elmer  Davis  described  in  The  New  Republic  the 
empty  city  above  the  twelfth  floor  in  New  York  skyscrapers. 
Now  Shelter,  an  architectural  magazine,  proposes  that  these 
buildings  be  taken  over  to  house  the  unemployed.  They  could  be  re- 
modeled for  residence  use  with  comparatively  little  expense  and  would 
provide  living  conditions  so  far  superior  to  the  airless  and  sunless 
slums  that  they  would  constitute  a  relative  paradise.  These  buildings 
do  not  now  pay;  many  of  them  are  in  receivership.  Shelter  prints  a 
picture  showing  a  tenement  area,  and  adjacent  to  it  a  largely  empty 
skyscraper  one  floor  of  the  wing  of  which  contains  space  enough  to 
house  a  whole  city  block.  The  tenants,  paying  seven  dollars  a  month 
for  their  apartments,  and  being  fed  by  scientific  kitchens  in  the  big 
buildings,  would  be  employed  to  clean  and  beautify  the  slum  areas, 
thus  creating  desirable  open  spaces.  This  rent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
calculations  made  concerning   the   Starret-Lehigh    Building,   which 
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could  house  2,000  families,  "would  not  pay  a  profit  on  the  builders' 
gambling  stake  or  junior  mortgage,  but  would  pay  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mechanical  unit."  This  may  be  a  crazy  idea,  but  it  is  not 
so  crazy  as  the  economic  world  in  which  it  is  projected. 

— The  New  Republic,  June  8,  1932,  p.  84.  Used  by  permission. 


RADICAL  critics  of  the  American  press  are  fond  of  saying  that 
journalism  is  not,  and  under  existing  conditions  cannot  be, 
^  a  profession.  They  point  out  that  the  American  newspaper 
editor  is  usually  only  the  hired  employee  of  the  owner,  and  that  the 
ultimate  authority  always  rests  with  the  latter.  It  remains  true, 
however,  that  newspaper  men  have  a  wide  degree  of  latitude  in  regard 
to  their  personal  conduct;  and  nothing  indicates  this  more  clearly 
than  the  esteem  in  which  some  editors  are  held  by  their  fellow  crafts- 
men, and  the  disrepute  of  others.  Some  years  ago,  an  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was  formed,  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  standards  of  conduct  in  journalism.  It  adopted  a 
handsome  code  of  ethics;  it  has  held  annual  meetings;  and  some  of 
its  members  believe  that  it  has  made  conspicuous  progress.  In  the 
past,  however,  other  members  have  criticized  it  because  it  has  never 
dared  to  adopt  the  principle  that  any  individual  could  be  expelled 
from  its  ranks  for  dishonorable  conduct.  For  several  years  a  dis- 
pute over  this  point  has  raged  in  the  society  and  has  almost  threat- 
ened disruption.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion held  recently  the  braver  spirits  conquered.  The  society  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  which  provides  that  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  can  suspend  a  member,  after  the  presentation  of 
formal  charges  and  after  a  hearing  in  which  he  has  the  right  to  defend 
himself;  and  with  the  same  procedure  a  two- thirds  majority  of  the 
Board  can  expel.  Such  machinery  as  this  of  course  means  little  un- 
less it  is  used,  or  people  know  that  it  will  be  used  if  necessity  arises; 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  in  this  one  respect,  at  least,  the  jour- 
nalists are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  and 
other  professional  groups. 

— The  New  Republic,  May  11,  1932,  p.  338.  Used  by  permission. 


IN  the  United  States  we  have  democracy  (in  theory,  at  least)  for 
everybody  but  the  Americans.  The  Indians,  the  only  group 
really  entitled  to  that  name,  are  as  everyone  knows  presumed  to 
be  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  are  therefore  made 
the  wards  of  the  federal  government.    The  hardships,  injustices,  and 
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oftentimes  the  downright  cruelties  which  they  suffer  have  many  times 
been  set  forth  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Now  at  last  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  which  hold  out  some  hope  for 
an  amelioration  of  present  conditions  by  freeing  the  Indians  largely 
from  governmental  control.  In  the  House  a  bill  proposes  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Klamath  tribe,  the  corporation  thus  formed  being 
empowered  to  carry  on  all  important  tribal  business.  If  this  experi- 
ment should  be  adopted  and  should  prove  successful,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  other  tribes  as  well.  In  the  Senate  two  bills  (S3668 
and  S3717)  have  been  introduced  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  tribal 
councils  by  which  the  Indians  managed  their  affairs,  and  with  con- 
siderable success,  for  many  centuries  before  the  white  man  came. 
These  tribal  councils  would  have  a  considerable  degree  of  control 
over  the  Indians'  funds.  They  would  conduct  the  other  business  of 
the  tribe.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  they  would  set  up  a  ma- 
chinery through  which,  upon  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  tribe,  any  government  official  in  charge  of  their  welfare  could 
be  removed  from  office.  These  bills,  in  our  judgment,  thoroughly 
deserve  to  pass.  The  principle  which  holds  good  in  the  education  of 
our  children  is  also  true  of  the  Indians:  that  we  learn  to  be  responsible 
by  having  responsibility  thrust  upon  us. 

— The  New  Republic j  May  11,  1932,  p.  339.   Used  by  permission. 


EVER  since  the  invention  of  the  movies  people  have  risen  from 
time  to  time  to  remark  that  they  have  extraordinary  educational 
value;  but  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  educa- 
tional value  still  remains  almost  entirely  in  the  future.  All  the  elab- 
orate efforts  to  make  films  for  the  classroom  have  come  down  at  last 
to  just  about  nothing;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  attempts  to 
make  educational  pictures  for  other  groups.  An  occasional  medical 
film  is  produced;  some  of  the  pictures  of  travel  and  exploration  have 
a  certain  mild  educational  usefulness;  but  that  is  all.  Even  the  ad- 
vent of  the  talking  film,  which  in  theory  so  greatly  widened  the  educa- 
tional possibilities,  has  been  followed  by  little.  In  the  light  of  this 
history  it  is  interesting  to  know  of  another  attempt  to  make  motion 
pictures  with  a  serious  purpose.  The  International  Film  Foundation 
was  announced  last  week  in  New  York  City,  and  its  first  film,  ''The 
Cry  of  the  World,"  is  ready  for  distribution.  The  new  agency  is  ap- 
parently on  a  non-profit  basis;  it  will  produce  films  and  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  worthy  productions  of  other  groups,  cooperating 
with  the  Hays  organization,  some  of  the  leading  motion  picture 
companies,  and  "many  leaders  in  the  field  of  visual  education."    We 
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wait  with  interest,  strongly  tempered  with  skepticism,  for  the  evidence 
that  it  will  be  able  to  suceed  in  a  field  which  is  strewn  with  the  bones 
of  so  many  of  its  ambitious  predecessors. 

— The  New  Republic,  May  ii,  1932,  p.  339.   Used  by  permission. 


Arabia  Felix:  Across  the  ^^ Empty  Quarter ^^  of  Arabia.  By  Bertram 
Thomas.  With  a  foreword  by  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1932.  $j.oo. 

THE  Rub  of  al  Khali  (the  literal  translation  is  "the  empty 
quarter")  was  the  last  great  unexplored  area  in  the  world. 
Journeying  from  a  point  on  the  coast  fronting  the  Arabian 
Sea  Mr.  Thomas  trekked  across  the  most  barren  stretches  of  the 
Arabian  Desert  to  a  point  on  the  Persian  Gulf — a  feat  never  performed 
by  any  other  European,  and  probably  never  equaled  by  any  anony- 
mous and  unsung  native  explorer.  Mr.  Thomas  traveled  by  relays 
of  escorts  from  tribes  along  the  way.  Under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions (Mr.  Thomas  lost  forty  pounds  on  the  journey)  he  carried  on 
scientific  observation,  adding  what  is  believed  to  be  a  new  species  to 
biology  and  collecting  enough  data  for  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  in  a  special 
appendix,  to  propose  important  modifications  in  the  theories  now 
held  of  the  racial  identity  of  the  South  Arabian  peoples.  The  expedi- 
tion, which  was  conducted  practically  single-handed  in  respect  to 
organization  and  leadership,  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  explorer; 
but  even  his  qualities  might  not  have  sufficed  to  achieve  success  had 
not  the  remarkable  Ibn  Saud  brought  an  unwonted  peace  to  an 
area  formerly  made  even  more  forbidding  by  warring  man  than 
by  Nature.  Although  not  a  literary  masterpiece  in  the  sense  that 
Dough ty's  Arabia  Deserta  is,  the  story  has  dignity  and  force  and  may 
be  counted  among  the  finest  books  in  the  astonishingly  meager  litera- 
ture of  travel. 

— The  New  Republic,  April  13,  1932,  p.  252.  Used  by  permission. 


Grover  Cleveland:  A  Man  Four-Square.   By  Denis  Tilden  Lynch.  New 
York:  Liveright,  Inc.,  1932.    $3.50. 

MR.  LYNCH' S  biography  of  Cleveland  is  a  two-dimensional 
affair.  It  utterly  lacks  either  depth  or  background:  there 
is  no  presentation  of  the  setting  in  which  Cleveland  so  pon- 
derously moved,  and  no  analysis  or  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  the  role  that  he  played.  The  figure  of  ''that  stubborn  conscience" 
emerges  clearly  enough — too  clearly  perhaps,  for  we  miss  the  shadows 
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and  nuances  that  are  necessary  for  a  just  delineation.  The  narrative 
is  rapid  and  richly  embroidered;  dramatic  episodes,  robust  personali- 
ties, political  chicanery  and  fanfaronade,  give  it  a  certain  fascination 
and  strength.  In  point  of  accuracy  and  impartiality  Mr.  Lynch's 
biography  is  an  advance  over  the  official  portrait  by  Professor  Mc- 
Elroy,  but  Mr.  Lynch  falls  down  badly  in  his  analysis  of  the  campaign 
of  '96  and  the  cause  and  course  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  seriously 
neglects  certain  important  chapters  such  as  civil-service  reform.  As 
a  piece  of  descriptive  journalism  this  biography  is  excellent:  the  defin- 
itive life  and  the  convincing  interpretation  of  Grover  Cleveland  both 
remain  to  be  written. 

— The  New  Republic,  June  i,  1932,  p.  80.  Used  by  permission. 


IT  is  good  news  that  Bennington  College,  for  women,  at  Benning- 
ton, Vermont,  will  open  next  year;  the  plans  for  this  institution, 
which  had  long  been  under  way,  were  seriously  affected  by  the 
business  depression  and  for  some  time  it  was  feared  that  the  opening 
would  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Bennington,  as  many  readers  of 
The  New  Republic  already  know,  represents  an  attempt  to  apply  in 
the  collegiate  field  more  comprehensively  than  ever  before  the  princi- 
ples of  "progressive  education"  hitherto  practiced  chiefly  in  primary 
schools.  Students  at  Bennington  will  be  admitted,  not  on  a  basis  of 
special  examinations,  or  the  completion  of  certain  required  courses 
in  preparatory  schools,  but  after  an  examination  of  their  whole  pre- 
vious scholastic  record  and  personal  history.  Each  student,  during 
the  first  two  years,  will  do  work  arranged  for  her  as  an  individual, 
without  reference  to  the  needs  or  interests  of  her  classmates.  Admis- 
sion to  the  upper  division,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  will  not  be  a  mere 
matter  of  accumulating  credits,  but  will  require  "the  demonstration 
of  distinct  ability  and  interest"  in  one  of  the  four  major  fields  of  ac- 
tivity into  which  the  college  curriculum  is  divided  (one  of  them 
being  the  fine  arts).  During  the  last  two  years,  the  work  will  be  even 
more  individual  and  special.  Students  will  live  in  small,  self-governing 
"house  groups";  a  long  winter  recess  is  provided  for  travel,  field 
work,  and  "the  educational  advantages  of  metropolitan  life";  and 
upper-division  students  who  can  pursue  their  studies  to  greater  ad- 
vantage at  other  colleges  will  do  so  without  severing  their  ties  to  Ben- 
nington. One-quarter  of  the  undergraduates  will  be  on  scholarships, 
an  arrangement  made  possible  because  the  remaining  three-quarters 
will  pay  tuition  high  enough  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion. No  progressive  college,  of  course,  can  hope  to  please  everybody 
with  each  feature  of  its  plan;  but  Bennington  has  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  merits  to  justify  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  opened 
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in  1932.   We  wait  impatiently  for  a  comparable  forward  step  in  the 
field  of  education  for  men. 

— The  New  Republic,  June  17,  1931,  pp.  109-110.  Used  by  permission. 


THE  English  are  a  blunt  race  and  a  frank  one.  When  they 
want  a  thing  they  go  ahead  and  get  it  with  much  less  pussy- 
footing than,  for  example,  the  athletic  directors  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  In  proof  of  this  statement  we  take  pleasure 
in  citing  an  advertisement  which  recently  appeared  in  the  London 
Times,  a  want  ad  addressed  to  "boys  who  are  good  at  games"  and 
stating  that  the  headmaster  of  a  prep  school  "will  accept  one  or  two 
boys  who  show  promise  at  athletics  at  reduced  fees  of  £75."  It  seems 
to  us  that  such  frankness  about  school  athletics  is  highly  commend- 
able, and  we  commend  it  to  our  own  college  authorities.  Let  them 
profit  by  its  exaniple.  Let  them  come  out  into  the  open  and  henceforth 
advertise  for  their  players  instead  of  snooping  about  for  them.  In 
fact,  we  will  even  help  them  along  by  suggesting  two  specimen  ad- 
vertisements, something  like  these:  "Wanted:  A  couple  of  husky 
boiler-makers  to  play  tackle.  No  previous  training  necessary  and  no 
questions  asked.  Board  and  lodging.  Tuition  thrown  in  free."  Or 
this:  "Men!  Want  a  nice  sheepskin  diploma?  All  you'll  have  to  do 
is  hit  the  line  for  good  old  Ipecac.  Food  and  lodging  all  found  and 
nothing  softer  than  our  cinch  courses.  Apply  in  person  to  the  Dean. 
Act  quickly!  It  may  mean  a  B.S.  (college  degree)  for  you!  " 

— The  New  Republic,  January  14,  1931,  p.  230.   Used  by  permission. 


AFTER  all,  the  World  War  was  not  fought  in  vain.  A  rep- 
LJ^  utable  institute  of  pharmacology  in  Germany  has  been 
Jl  1l  making  exhaustive  scientific  tests  of  all  sorts  of  alleged 
hair  restorers,  and  has  discovered  that  the  best  of  the  lot  is  dichlor- 
ethyl-sulphide,  more  commonly  known  as  "mustard  gas,"  which 
came  to  be  widely  and  unfavorably  known  because  of  its  use  during 
the  latter  stages  of  the  great  conflict.  It  should  be  used,  however, 
only  in  extremely  dilute  solution,  and  under  a  physician's  care.  More- 
over, its  only  value — and  this  is  true  of  every  other  medicament 
supposed  to  alter  the  status  of  a  bald  pate — is  that  it  irritates  the 
scalp  and  thus  promotes  the  circulation.  This  can  be  done  just  as 
well,  or  better,  by  simple  massage.  The  barbers,  the  "scalp  treat- 
ment institutes,"  the  multitudinous  advertisers  of  hair  tonics  and 
guaranteed  restorers,  when  they  tell  you  that  their  mysterious  lotions 
will  grow  hair,  are   talking  exactly  one-hundred-per-cent  nonsense. 
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Anyone  can  get  the  same  results,  such  as  they  are,  with  a  brush. 
But  will  the  publication  of  this  fact  daunt  the  advertisers  and  their 
high  pressure  salesmen?  Not  if  we  know  our  American  business  man. 

— The  New  Republic,  January  14,  1931,  p.  231.  Used  by  permission. 


MR.  THOMAS  R.  CHADBOURNE'S  heroic  attempt  to 
mobilize  sugar  interests  all  over  the  world  in  support  of 
a  program  of  restricted  production  through  an  inter- 
national cartel  which  would  assign  output  quotas  and  maintain 
prices  has  come  to  grief  because  the  German  interests  would  not 
join.  Overproduction  of  sugar  was  serious  before  the  depression,  and 
the  situation  of  the  industry  was  made  doubly  critical  by  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff,  which  will  eventually  deprive  the  Cuban  growers  of 
most  of  their  largest  market.  The  argument  of  the  Germans  appears 
to  rest  on  the  interest  of  the  nation  rather  than  that  of  their  own 
industry:  they  decline  to  accept  the  largest  quota  the  other  groups 
could  be  persuaded  to  allot  them,  on  the  ground  that  Germany  must 
have  an  excess  of  exports  if  she  is  to  pay  her  debts.  This  is  true  enough, 
but  their  real  motive  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  the  chance  to 
make  a  profit  by  large  production  at  the  higher  prices  which  restric- 
tion of  output  elsewhere  would  bring  about;  they  probably  counted 
on  the  necessity  of  the  rest  to  restrict  even  if  they  do  not  join.  If  so, 
the  negotiations  have  reached- the  stage  of  bluff;  the  other  conferees 
have  separated  with  an  apparently  final  decision  to  give  up  the  whole 
plan.  Whether  this  will  bring  the  Germans  to  time  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  any  case,  cartels  are  almost  always  weak  because  of  just  this  sit- 
uation; one  competitor  is  always  tempted  to  make  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  Some  more  organic  form  of  control  is  necessary, 
both  for  the  health  of  industry  and  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

— The  New  Republic,  December  24,  1930,  p.  149.  Used  by  permission. 


THE  strength  of  the  President's  leadership  at  this  moment 
seems  to  us  like  the  strength  of  an  automobile  driver,  who, 
after  carelessly  coasting  down  a  hill  around  a  curve  on  an  icy 
pavement  towards  a  railroad  crossing,  suddenly  has  to  jam  on  the 
brakes.  It  may  be  necessary  to  jam  on  the  brakes,  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  our  chief  impulse  is  not  to  admire  his  foot-power.  And 
it  is  still  uncertain  whether  he  will  not  skid  across  the  track  or  turn 
over  into  a  ditch. 

— ''Hoover  Uses  the  Whip,"  The  New  Republic,  December  24,  1930,  p.  152. 
Used  by  permission. 
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IF  then  a  practical  end  must  be  assigned  to  a  university  course, 
I  say  it  is  that  of  training  good  members  of  society.  Its  art  is 
the  art  of  social  life,  and  its  end  is  fitness  for  the  world.  It  nei- 
ther confines  its  views  to  particular  professions  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
creates  heroes  or  inspires  genius  on  the  other.  Works  indeed  of  genius 
fall  under  no  art;  heroic  minds  come  under  no  rule;  a  university  is 
not  a  birthplace  of  poets  or  of  immortal  authors,  of  founders  of  schools, 
leaders  of  colonies,  or  conquerors  of  nations.  It  does  not  promise  a 
generation  of  Aristotles  or  Newtons,  of  Napoleons  or  Washingtons, 
of  Raphaels  or  Shakespeares,  though  such  miracles  of  nature  it  has 
before  now  contained  within  its  precincts.  Nor  is  it  content  on  the 
other  hand  with  forming  the  critic  or  the  experimentalist,  the  econ- 
omist or  the  engineer,  although  such  too  it  includes  within  its  scope. 
But  a  university  training  is  the  great  ordinary  means  to  a  great  but 
ordinary  end;  it  aims  at  raising  the  intellectual  tone  of  society,  at 
cultivating  the  public  mind,  at  purifying  the  national  taste,  at  sup- 
plying true  principles  to  popular  enthusiasm  and  fixed  aims  to  pop- 
ular aspiration,  at  giving  enlargement  and  sobriety  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  at  facilitating  the  exercise  of  political  power,  and  refining 
the  intercourse  of  private  life.  It  is  the  education  which  gives  a  man 
a  clear,  conscious  view  of  his  own  opinions  and  judgments,  a  truth  in 
developing  them,  an  eloquence  in  expressing  them,  and  a  force  in  urg- 
ing them.  It  teaches  him  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  go  right  to  the 
point,  to  disentangle  a  skein  of  thought,  to  detect  what  is  sophistical, 
and  to  discard  what  is  irrevelant.  It  prepares  him  to  fill  any  post  with 
credit,  and  to  master  any  subject  with  facility.  It  shows  him  how  to 
accommodate  himself  to  others,  how  to  throw  himself  into  their 
state  of  mind,  how  to  bring  before  them  his  own,  how  to  influence 
them,  how  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them,  how  to  bear  with 
them.  He  is  at  home  in  any  society,  he  has  common  ground  with 
every  class;  he  knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent;  he  is  able 
to  converse,  he  is  able  to  listen;  he  can  ask  a  question  pertinently, 
and  gain  a  lesson  seasonably,  when  he  has  nothing  to  impart  him- 
self; he  is  ever  ready,  yet  never  in  the  way;  he  is  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  a  comrade  you  can  depend  upon;  he  knows  when  to 
be  serious  and  when  to  trifle,  and  he  has  a  sure  tact  which  enables 
him  to  trifle  with  gracefulness  and  to  be  serious  with  effect.  He 
has  the  repose  of  a  mind  which  lives  in  itself,  while  it  lives  in  the 
world,  and  which  has  resources  for  its  happiness  at  home  when  it 
cannot  go  abroad.  He  has  a  gift  which  serves  him  in  public,  and  sup- 
ports him  in  retirement,  without  which  good  fortune  is  but  vulgar, 
and  with  which  failure  and  disappointment  have  a  charm.  The  art 
which  tends  to  make  a  man  all  this  is  in  the  object  which  it  pursues 
as  useful  as  the  art  of  wealth  or  the  art  of  health,  though  it  is  less 
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susceptible  of  method,  and  less  tangible,  less  certain,  less  complete  in 
its  results. 

— John  Henry  Newman,  "The  Aim  of  a  University  Education,"  from  The 
Idea  of  a  University. 


BARBARISMS  is  a  hard  word  to  fling  about,  apt  to  wound  feel- 
ings, though  it  may  break  no  bones;  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
'  abstained  from;  but  so  too  would  the  barbarisms  themselves. 
What  after  all  is  a  barbarism?  It  is  for  the  most  part  some  word  that, 
like  its  name,  is  apt  to  wound  feelings — the  feelings,  however,  of 
much  fewer  persons,  those  who  have  about  Greek  and  Latin  not  merely, 
like  the  Eton  boys  of  a  former  generation,  ''a  profound  conviction 
that  there  are  such  languages,"  but  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
and  love  of  them  to  be  pained  by  outrages  upon  their  methods  of 
word-formation.  In  this  era  of  democracy  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  susceptibiUties  of  so  small  a  minority  should  be  preferred 
to  the  comfort  of  the  millions,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  former  to  dis- 
semble their  dislike  of  barbarisms  than  for  the  latter  to  first  find  out 
what  they  are  and  then  avoid  them.  These  are  unfortunately  two  sep- 
arate difficulties,  both  serious.  One  may  lack  the  information  that 
would  enable  one  to  decide  whether  bureaucrat  and  cablegram  and 
electrocute  and  pleistocene  are  or  a*re  not  barbarisms;  it  is  indeed  ob- 
tainable for  any  particular  word  from  a  competent  philologist;  but 
life  is  not  long  enough  to  consult  a  competent  philologist  every  time 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  dubious  words  confronts  one;  nor  yet  is  it 
long  enough  for  an  ad  hoc  course  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar.  And 
then,  even  if  the  philologist  has  been  consulted,  or  the  course  gone 
through,  what  next?  Are  we  to  talk  geology  or  electricity  and  ab- 
stain from  pleistocene  and  impedance?  No;  a  barbarism  is  like  a  lie; 
it  has  got  the  start  of  us  before  we  have  found  it  out,  and  we  cannot 
catch  it;  it  is  in  possession,  and  our  offers  of  other  versions  come  too 
late. 

That  barbarisms  should  exist  is  a  pity;  to  expend  much  energy  on 
denouncing  those  that  do  exist  is  a  waste;  to  create  them  is  a  grave 
misdemeanor;  and  the  greater  the  need  of  the  word  that  is  made,  the 
greater  its  maker's  guilt  if  he  miscreates  it.  A  man  of  science  might 
be  expected  to  do  on  his  great  occasion  what  the  ordinary  man  can- 
not do  every  day,  ask  the  philologist's  help;  that  the  famous  eocene- 
pleistocene  names  were  made  by  "a  good  classical  scholar"  shows  that 
word-formation  is  a  matter  for  the  specialist. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  that  in  this  book  barbarisms  have  not 
been  thought  of  the  practical  importance  that  would  demand  elaborate 
discussion.     What  there  is  on  the  subject  is  chiefly  in  the  general 
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articles  Hybrid  Derivatives  and  -o-,  and  under  the  words  Briticism, 
bureaucrat,  cablegram,  calmative,  climactic,  coastal,  electrocute,  im- 
pedance, nounal,  and  pleistocene. 

— H.  W.  Fowler,  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage,  p.  42;  copyright, 
1926,  by  Oxford  University  Press.  Used  by  permission. 

I  STIRRED  up  either  a  mare's  nest  or  a  hornet's  nest  by  my  re- 
marks on  the  name  "American"  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  It  may  or  may  not  be  remembered 
that  one  Canadian  gentleman  vigorously  objected  to  this  appella- 
tion. Well,  all  kinds  of  letters  have  come  in  from  all  kinds  of  people, 
for  the  moment  you  touch  the  religion  of  nationalism  you  are  in  for 
it,  with  a  vengeance.  Personally  I  see  no  reason  for  excitement.  If 
I  were  a  Canadian,  I  had  rather  be  called  a  Canadian  than  an  Amer- 
ican; and  if  no  other  people  want  the  name  American  for  themselves, 
why  should  they  object  to  our  using  it?  Especially  as  we  never  monop- 
olized it,  but  rather  acquiesced  in  its  descriptive  use  by  foreigners. 
If,  however,  it  should  appear  that  the  majority  of  Canadians  object 
to  it,  and  that  the  majority  of  Mexicans  object  to  it,  and  that  the 
majority  of  South  Americans  object  to  it,  I  have  a  really  admirable 
suggestion,  all  my  own,  entirely  original,  which  ought  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters.  It  is  well  known  that  Englishmen  speak  of 
our  country  as  the  States.  Why  not  then  call  all  our  people 

The  Statesmen! 

— William  Lyon  Phelps,  "As  I  Like  It,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  April,  1929, 
p.  480.    Used  by  permission. 

AMERICAN  newspapers  congratulate  themselves,  and  with 
yLA  reason,  on  their  accuracy.  It  has  long  been  fashionable,  of 
JL  Jl  course,  to  speak  with  scorn  concerning  "just  newspaper 
stories"  and  to  intimate  that  everything  is  exaggerated.  The  tabloids 
and  a  few  of  the  more  sensational  standard  newspapers  deserve  this 
reproach,  it  is  true.  But  the  majority  of  the  country's  newspapers  go 
to  infinite  trouble  and  great  expense  to  verify  all  details  of  the  stories 
they  print.  They  often,  increditable  as  it  may  seem  to  the  layman, 
err  on  the  side  of  conservatism  when  some  big  disaster  has  taken 
place  and  refuse,  in  their  early  editions,  to  accept  their  own  reporters' 
estimates  of  the  dead  and  injured.  An  afternoon  newspaper,  with 
editions  going  to  press  each  hour,  must  occasionally  print  rumors 
of  what  has  happened;  but  these  are  swiftly  replaced  by  substantiated 
accounts. 

— Henry  F.  Pringle,  "Politicians  and  the  Vrtss,"  Harpefs  Magazine,  April, 
1928,  p.  619.   Used  by  permission. 
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PHILOSOPHERS,  scholars,  and  men  of  science  exhibit  a  common 
sensitiveness  in  all  decisions  in  which  their  amour  propre  is  in- 
volved. Thousands  of  argumentative  works  have  been  written 
to  vent  a  grudge.  However  stately  their  reasoning,  it  may  be  nothing 
but  rationalizing,  stimulated  by  the  most  commonplace  of  all  motives. 
A  history  of  philosophy  and  theology  could  be  written  in  terms  of 
grouches,  wounded  pride,  and  aversions,  and  it  would  be  far  more  in- 
structive than  the  usual  treatments  of  these  themes.  Sometimes,  under 
Providence,  the  lowly  impulse  of  resentment  leads  to  great  achieve- 
ments. Milton  wrote  his  treatise  on  divorce  as  a  result  of  his  troubles 
with  his  seventeen-year-old  wife,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  being  the 
leading  spirit  in  a  new  sect,  the  Divorcers,  he  wrote  his  noble  Areo- 
pagitica  to  prove  his  right  to  say  what  he  thought  fit,  and  incidentally 
to  establish  the  advantages  of  a  free  press  in  the  promotion  of  Truth. 

— ^James  Harvey  Robinson,  "Four  Kinds  of  Thinking,"  from  The  Mind  in 
the  Making;  copyright,  1921,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Used  by  permission. 

I  AM  glad  that  writing  this  biography  fell  to  Mr.  Howe.  He  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  modest  editor  and  one  of  the  finest 
masters  of  the  biographic  art  now  practicing  in  America.  A  New 
Englander  and  a  Harvard  man,  full  of  Latin  piety  towards  the  men 
and  mores  and  institutions  which. for  three  hundred  years  have  had 
their  center  in  his  corner  of  Massachusetts,  he  has  sat  up  there  in 
Boston  for  decade  after  decade,  like  an  infatuated  and  self-effacing 
recording  angel,  editing  Beacon  Biographies ,  The  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin,  The  Harvard  Graduates^  Magazine,  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
the  lives  and  letters  of  Phillips  Brooks  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the 
monumental  tomes  of  The  Memoirs  of  the  Harvard  Dead  in  the  War 
against  Germany,  Memoirs  of  a  Hostess,  and  the  like.  In  much  of  this 
work  there  has  been  for  Mr.  Howe  great  labor,  a  beautiful  service  of 
commemoration,  and  a  minimum  of  personal  glory.  In  performing  it, 
however,  Mr.  Howe  has  perhaps  become  the  mind  of  our  times  most 
fully  and  constantly  aware  of  the  meaning  of  Harvard  College  and 
New  England  as  elements  in  the  historic,  intellectual,  literary,  and 
social  life  of  the  nation.  His  latest  biography  proves,  moreover,  to 
any  discerning  eye,  proves  by  all  sorts  of  subtleties  in  the  composition, 
that  he  himself  has  achieved  a  certain  blessed  critical  detachment 
from  the  traditional  Boston  outlook — or  should  not  one  rather  say, 
the  traditional  Boston  inlook — thinking  of  that  rapt  and  reverent  con- 
templation of  the  umbilicus  which  conceivably  some  colonial  Yankee 
skipper  imported  from  the  Orient? 

— S.  P.  Sherman,  Critical  Woodcuts,  p.  247;  copyright,  1926,  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    Used  by  permission. 


B.  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  PARAGRAPHS* 

I.  Introductory 

SO  much  has  been  written  about  machines  and  the  Machine  Age 
that  the  very  words  are  taboo  in  poUte  conversation.  The  Ma- 
chine Age,  Uke  Freudianism  and  War  Guilt  and  Flaming  Youth, 
is  a  topic  of  which  everyone  is  sick  and  tired.  But  so  much  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  is  muddled  or  beside  the  point  or  both,  that 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  analysis  of  ideas  may  be  pardoned  perhaps 
for  continuing  the  conversation,  even  though  the  audience  gets  up 
and  leaves  when  he  begins. 

It  is  in  a  way  absurd  to  discuss  any  great  social  movement  in  logi- 
cal terms.  Social  movements  are  made  by  psychology,  not  logic.  Yet 
it  is  barely  possible  that  if  everyone  caught  in  the  current  would  stop 
and  think  he  might  find  a  way  of  crawling  out  on  dry  land.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  no  one  to  speak  of  is  going  to  stop  and  think.  Some 
people  stop  and  scream,  like  the  poor  English  weavers  when  the 
Industrial  Revolution  began  concentrating  production  in  factories 
or  the  conscientious  objectors  during  the  War.  But  such  screaming  is 
rarely  effective  because  it  is  bad  form.  All  the  more  difficult  is  it  for 
people  to  stop  and  think.  For  thinking  is  not  only  bad  form  but  hard. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  possibility  that  society  as  a  whole,  or  even  its 
major  subdivisions,  gets  what  it  wants,  and  when  large  sections  of 
society  find  that  what  they  want  is  illegal — as  is  happening  in  Ameri- 
can cities  in  regard  to  alcohol — they  simply  devise  their  own  ways  of 
nullifying  laws  or  resisting  change.  Note  the  electoral  status  of  the 
Negro  in  the  South,  the  success  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  sur- 
vival of  Anglo-Saxon  culture  in  England  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
absorption  of  pagan  divinities  by  institutionalized  Christianity. 

Thinking,  therefore,  may  do  no  actual  good  in  changing  anything 
but  men's  minds,  but  it  is  at  least  harmless,  which  one  cannot  say  of 
screaming. 

To  turn,  then,  to  machines.    We  are  first  told  that.  ... 

— George  Boas,  ''In  Defence  of  Machines,"  Harper^s  Magazine,  June,  1932, 
p.  93;  copyright,  1932,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Used  by  permission. 

*  It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  try  to  study  introductory,  transitional,  and  concluding 
paragraphs  wrenched  from  the  text  with  which  they  are  concerned.  Therefore  these  three 
special  types  can  be  best  studied  as  they  are  found  in  the  full-length  expository  articles, 
page  43  f . 
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THE  British  crisis  of  August,  1931,  has  had  many  curious  rami- 
fications; none  is  more  dramatic  than  that  which  has  placed 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  at  the  head  of  a  government  wholly 
dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  support  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
British  politicians  have  often  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  parliamentary  life  as  what  Macaulay 
termed  "the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  unbending  Tories,"  and  after 
a  pilgrimage  of  almost  twenty  years  in  liberal  governments,  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill  has  returned  to  his  original  Conservative  allegiance. 
But  Mr.  MacDonald's  change  is  unique.  Never  before  in  British  po- 
litical life  has  the  Prime  Minister  of  one  party  ejected  his  colleagues 
from  office  to  become  the  leader  of  a  government  made  almost  wholly 
of  men  who,  but  a  day  before,  were  his  severely  critical  opponents. 
His  action  has  been  most  variously  regarded.  To  his  new  friends  it 
was  a  superb  display  of  patriotism;  Mr.  MacDonald  severed  the  po- 
litical ties  of  a  lifetime  with  a  single-minded  effort  to  save  the  na- 
tion. To  his  late  colleagues,  on  the  other  hand,  his  decision  was  a 
gross  betrayal  of  the  essential  decencies  of  public  life.  Upon  few 
personal  themes  of  public  discussion  is  opinion  so  bitter  or  so  diver- 
gent. 

I  shall  not  be  concerned  here  with  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald was  right  or  wrong  in  what  he  did  a  few  months  ago.  That  is 
a  question  the  answer  to  which  lies  hardly  less  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  For  one's  judgment  of  his  decision  will  depend  almost  as 
much  upon  its  more  ultimate  consequences  as  upon  the  events  which 
immediately  followed  it;  and  these  we  do  not  yet  know.  I  am  rather 
concerned  to  depict  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  MacDonald  is,  to  paint,  so 
far  as  I  can,  a  portrait  of  the  personality  which,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
apart,  is  perhaps  as  complex  and  intangible  as  any  in  the  long  proces- 
sion of  British  Prime  Ministers.  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  these  were  men  whose  character  was  an  open  book  in  which 
the  public  could,  without  undue  effort,  read  the  qualities  by  which 
their  eminence  was  attained.  They  have  not  withheld  their  secret. 
Plain,  direct,  straightforward,  they  explain  themselves.  But  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald, like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is  in  an  altogether  different  category. 
The  very  path  by  which  he  rose  is  out  of  the  normal.  He  is  not  known 
to  the  multitude  in  the  clear  way  in  which  his  predecessors  have  been 
known.  He  stands  aloof  and  apart  even  from  those  colleagues  to 
whom  intimacy  might  have  been  ascribed.  He  arouses  affection 
and  loyalty  not,  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  essentially  with  those  who 
have  to  work  closely  with  him,  but  rather  among  the  masses  to  whom 
he  is  the  orator  of  an  hour.  He  is  different  to  Americans  from  what 
he  is  to  Englishmen;  and  to  Europeans,  the  view  held  of  him  is 
different  again.    To  seize  the  essence  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  person- 
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ality  is  to  win  the  secret  of  the  most  baffling  figure  in  modern  EngHsh 
politics. 

— Harold  J.  Laski,  "Ramsay  MacDonald:  A  Portrait,"  Harper^ s  Magazine, 
May,  1932,  p.  746;  copyright,  1932,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Used  by 
permission. 


THE  ancient  doctrine  of  progressive  evolution,  which  became 
dominant  during  the  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  was, 
next  to  the  religious  and  philosophical  dogmas  of  Dr.  Calvin 
and  the  political  and  social  doctrines  of  M.  Rousseau,  the  most  calami- 
tous happening  of  the  last  millennium.  In  union  with  Protestantism 
and  democracy,  and  apparently  justified  in  its  works  by  the  amazing 
technological  civilization  fostered  by  coal,  iron,  steam,  and  electricity, 
it  is  responsible  for  the  present  estate  of  society,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape,  it  would  seem,  except  through  comprehensive  calamity. 

I  state  my  thesis  thus  bluntly  in  order  to  get  it  over  with.   Its  justi- 
fication as  well  as  its  implications  I  shall  now  expound  as  best  I  can. 

— Ralph  Adams  Cram,  "Why  We  Do  Not  Behave  Hke  Human  Beings," 
The  American  Mercury,  September,  1932,  p.  41;  copyright,  1932,  by 
The  American  Mercury,  Inc.   Used  by  permission. 


AN  aunt  of  mine,  who  had  literary  leanings  and  kept  among 
^A  her  souvenirs  a  letter  written  to  her  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
jL  jL  cox  with  violet  ink,  once  gave  me  a  piece  of  advice  about 
this  craft.  "My  boy,"  she  said,  "every  person's  life,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  it  may  appear  on  the  surface,  is  worth  a  book."  Her 
precept  later  passed  around  among  other  writers,  and  more  im- 
portant, the  publishers  took  it  up,  and  it  got  to  be  all  the  rage  for  a 
while.  As  for  myself,  I  never  did  hold  to  it  very  strongly,  and  the 
older  I  get  the  more  dubious  about  it  I  grow.  Maybe  I'm  wrong,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  life  is  hardly  ever  worth  a  book.  Still  I  am 
convinced  that  even  in  the  dullest  life  there  is  usually  some  bright 
episode  to  be  uncovered,  lopped  out,  and  set  into  an  interesting  tale. 
Now  there  was  Goldstein.  .  .  . 

— George  Milburn,  "Biography  of  a  Prophet,"  The  American  Mercury, 
September,  1932,  p.  83;  copyright,  1932,  by  The  American  Mercury,  Inc. 
Used  by  permission. 


2.  Transitional   Paragraphs* 

HAVING  discussed  the  story — that  simple  and  fundamental 
aspect  of  the  novel — we  can  turn  to  a  more  interesting  topic: 
the  actors.  We  need  not  ask  what  happened  next,  but  to 
whom  did  it  happen;  the  novelist  will  be  appealing  to  our  intelligence 
and  imagination,  not  merely  to  our  curiosity.  A  new  emphasis  enters 
his  voice:  emphasis  upon  value. 

— E.  M.  Forster,  Aspects  of  the  Novel,  p.  69;  copyright,  1928,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission. 

WE  now  turn  from  transplantation  to  acclimatization.  We 
have  discussed  whether  people  could  be  taken  out  of  life  and 
put  into  a  book,  and  conversely  whether  they  could  come  out 
of  books  and  sit  down  in  this  room.  The  answer  suggested  was  in  the 
negative  and  led  to  a  more  vital  question :  can  we,  in  daily  life,  under- 
stand each  other?  Today  our  problems  are  more  academic.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  characters  in  their  relations  to  other  aspects  of  the 
novel;  to  a  plot,  a  moral,  their  fellow  characters,  atmosphere,  etc.  They 
will  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  other  requirements  of  their  creator. 

— E.  M.  Forster,  Aspects  of  the  Novel,  p.  100;  copyright,  1928,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission. 

SUCH,  broadly  speaking,  must  have  been  the  life  of  these  eastern 
Sioux  in  the  year  1000  a.d.  How  representative  it  was  of  the 
more  significant  phases  of  aboriginal  American  civilizations, 
we  shall  see  as  we  continue  in  spirit  the  early  reconnaissance  made 
by  the  successors  of  Leif  Ericcson. 

— Paul  Radin,  The  Story  of  the  American  Indian,  p.  37;  copyright,  1928,  by 
Liveright,  Inc.    Used  by  permission. 

WE  have  pointed  to  the  danger — what  is  the  cure?    Above 
all  a  change  of  heart  is  needed — but  a  change  of  heart 
does  not  come  of  itself. 
First,  we  have  got  to  recognize  that  idleness  is  the  unforgivable 
sin  which,  wherever  it  is  found,  breeds  rot  and  decay. 

— Lady  Rhondda,  "Women  of  the  Leisured  Classes,"  Century,  April,  1928, 
p.  689.    Used  by  permission. 

*  See  note,  page  33. 
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3-  Concluding  Paragraphs* 

THOSE  who  are  inclined  to  measure  social  changes  by  ten- 
year  periods  can  now  safely  conclude  that  the  Post- War  Era 
ended  in  October,  1929.  What  will  happen  to  this  seemingly 
new  movement  that  began  with  the  depression  the  years  ahead  must 
decide. 

— Christian  Gauss,  "The  New  Morality  in  the  Colleges,"  Scrihnefs  Maga- 
zine, November,  1931;  copyright,  1931,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Used 
by  permission  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 


THE  question  which  we  wish  to  raise  is  one  of  fair  play.  We 
have  sketched  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  colleges 
for  women.  They  invite  scrutiny,  and  they  can  stand  compar- 
ison. They  are  eager  to  go  on,  to  develop,  to  experiment.  The  material 
which  is  being  sent  them  in  great  nunibers  consists  of  the  daughters 
of  men  who  hold  them  as  their  dearest  possessions.  For  their  physical 
welfare  and  for  their  pleasures  tljey  lavish  their  means.  For  the  train- 
ing of  their  minds  and  the  development  of  their  personalities  the  pro- 
vision they  make,  in  comparison  with  that  made  for  their  brothers, 
is  meager  and  grudging.  Do  Americans  believe  in  educating  women 
or  do  they  not?  If  they  do,  the  question  is  one  of  justice  rather  than 
chivalry. 

— "The  Question  of  the  Women's  Colleges,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  November, 
1927;  copyright,  1927,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


ALL  told,  then,  can  the  conclusion  be  avoided,  that  the  resur- 
^A  rection  of  corporate  morale  is  a  task  far  beyond  the 
X  1l  range  of  any  private  agency;  and  that  it  must  of  necessity, 
if  at  all,  be  dealt  with  by  the  Congress  of  these  United  States?  The 
constitutionality  of  legislation  prescribing  standardized  and  com- 
pletely public  systems  of  corporate  accounting,  as  appurtenant  to  the 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  is  indubitable.  There  is  good  ground  for 
the  belief  also  that  current  disclosure  of  stock  holdings  in  their  own 
company  by  officers  and  directors  would  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.    The  need  for  it  cries  out  to  high  heaven,  in  face  of  these  re- 

*See  note,  page  33. 
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cent  divulgations.  How  could  a  truly  socially  and  economically 
minded  tribunal  fail  upon  judicial  appeal  to  recognize  it  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  a  grave  disorder. 

— ^William  Z.  Ripley,  "Speculation:  What  to  Do  about  It,"  Scrihner^s 
Magazine,  October,  1932;  copyright,  1932,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Used  by  permission  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 


WHAT  then  will  the  coming  philosophy  of  ethical  recon- 
ciliation look  like  when  it  is  formulated?  It  is  for  those 
strong  enough  to  bend  the  bow  to  drive  the  unerring  arrow 
to  the  center  of  the  target,  but  others  may  make  guesses.  It  will 
not  take  aboard  any  of  the  epic  theologies,  because  anthropology  has 
gone  beyond  that,  but  it  will  extract  the  substance  of  the  great  teach- 
ings of  religion — of  Buddha  and  Jesus,  for  example.  It  will  recur  to 
first  principles,  to  use  a  phrase  discredited  among  intellectuals.  It 
will  be  simple  at  bottom,  as  simple  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in- 
telligible to  people  who  cannot  understand  Kant.  It  will  take  the 
good  life  as  its  center,  for  the  plain  reason  that  there  is  no  other  im- 
movable bench  mark  in  the  universal  flux.  It  will  proceed  from  that 
inescapable  assertion  of  value.  It  will  rise  above  parties,  sects,  and 
mass  producers.  It  will  distinguish  between  money  "getting"  and 
wealth  creating,  between  honor  and  expediency,  between  obligation 
and  right.  It  will  recognize  the  material,  so-called,  because  man  can- 
not live  without  bread,  and  the  spiritual,  so-called,  because  man,  as 
Bernard  Shaw  has  said,  cannot  live  by  tramway  statistics  alone.  It 
will  be  planful,  because  the  good  life  cannot  be  lived  without  scheme 
and  control,  and  the  supreme  instrumentality  of  our  age,  engineering, 
is  planful  in  operation;  justice  and  anarchy  are  incompatible.  It  will 
sketch  the  limits  of  order  and  individualism  and  establish  a  ground  of 
reconciliation.  In  sum,  it  will  return  after  two  thousand  years  to  the 
beginning  made  by  Aristotle,  who  in  moments  of  doubts  and  despair 
continued  to  proclaim  himself  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  it  will  make 
use  of  science  as  its  weapon  of  conquest. 

— Charles  A.  Beard,  "Rushlights  in  Darkness,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber, 1931;  copyright,  1931,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Used  by  permis- 
sion of  Scribner's  Magazine, 
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Expository  Writing 


A.  FULL-LENGTH  EXPOSITIONS 

THE  ART  OF  LIVING* 

By  James  Truslow  Adams 

IT  is  an  easy  phrase,  *'the  art  of  living,"  and  one  which,  like  any 
cliche,  is  rather  of  the  tongue  than  of  the  mind,  yet  in  a  general 
way  we  know  well  enough  what  we  mean  to  signify  by  it.  It 
means  primarily  an  intelligent  ordering  of  experience,  and,  to  that 
end,  an  intelligent  ordering  of  the  relations  between  ourselves  and 
the  outer  world  of  things  or  the  inner  world  of  possible  emotions  and 
thoughts.  As  one  moves  about  the  world  in  order  to  test  life  in  its 
great  foci,  in  New  York  or  Washington,  London  or  Paris,  Prague  or 
Vienna,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  differing  degrees  in  which 
various  peoples  have  attained  to  the  practice  of  this  most  difficult  of 
all  the  arts.  In  America,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  appre- 
ciation at  all  on  the  part  of  most  people  that  such  an  art  exists.  Any 
discussion  of  it  is  relegated  by  them  to  that  sphere  of  nonsensical 
moonshine  that  may  be  indulged  in  by  billionaires  or  by  those  ineffi- 
cient Europeans  who  do  not  realize  that  time  is  money.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  in  Europe  the  ordering  of  our  existence  is 
spoken  of  as  "the  art  of  life,"  whereas  when  any  such  discussion  takes 
place  in  America  it  is  usually  under  the  caption,  "  the  business  of  life." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  business  of  life.  A  man  must  have  some  finan- 
cial means  of  support;  he  must  have  some  sort  of  shelter;  some  sort 
of  clothing;  he  must  put  a  certain  amount  of  food  into  his  body  daily. 
The  business  of  life,  however,  is  much  the  same  for  man  as  it  is  for 
the  animals,  although  it  may  be  more  complicated.  It  is  only  when 
man  attempts  to  rise  above  the  mere  business  of  life,  and  order  the 
experiences  of  his  life,  that  he  becomes  man.  An  architect  cannot  do 
without  bricks  and  steel,  but  the  workman  who  spends  his  life  pud- 
dling molten  steel  in  the  furnace  or  putting  clay  in  the  ovens  is  not  an 
architect.  Machines  will  some  day  do  the  work  as  well,  but  no  machine 
will  ever  design  a  cathedral  of  Amiens,  arrange  the  glass  in  a  rose 
window  of  Chartres  or  daringly  raise  the  choir  at  Beauvais.  Just  as 
the  art  of  building  is  utterly  different  from  the  business  of  building, 
so  does  the  art  of  life  differ  from  the  business  of  life.  The  difference 
extends  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  experience.    It  is  not  con- 

*  From  Our  Business  Civilization;  copyright,  1929,  by  Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publishers. 
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cerned  merely  with  the  highbrow.  Eating  at  a  lunch  counter  in  New 
York  belongs  to  the  business  of  life;  eating  at  a  cafe  in  France  belongs 
to  the  art  of  life;  though  one  may  put  as  many  calories  into  one's 
body  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

The  primary  concern  of  every  artist  of  every  sort  must  be  a  vision 
of  that  to  which  he  would  attain,  of  that  which  he  would  make.  The 
sculptor  sees  the  finished  statue  before  he  begins  to  mold  the  clay; 
the  painter  sees  his  picture  before  he  adds  touch  to  touch  of  color  upon 
his  canvas;  the  poet  knows  what  he  would  say  before  he  begins  to 
weave  the  magic  of  his  words;  and  the  composer  has  heard  his  sym- 
phony before  he  struggles  with  the  writing  of  his  notes.  Obviously, 
if  there  is  a  parallel  art  of  living,  the  artist  in  life  must  have  some 
conception  of  his  finished  product,  of  what  sort  of  life  he  is  trying  to 
make. 

For  any  artist,  again,  there  are  the  materials  and  tools  with  which 
he  works,  and  just  as  the  material  of  the  musician  is  sound,  that  of 
the  sculptor  marble  or  bronze,  that  of  the  poet  words,  so  the  material 
with  which  the  artist  in  life  deals  must  be  thought  and  emotion,  using 
the  terms  in  their  very  widest  senses.  The  range  of  these  is  practically 
unlimited,  infinitely  more  so  than  the  materials  available  to  any 
other  artist.  So  again  we  find  a  far  more  varied  assortment  among 
what  we  may  call  the  tools  with  which  the  artist  in  life  may  work  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  artists. 

Any  art  is  circumscribed  by  its  technique.  Marble  must  be  chiseled 
with  a  limited  number  of  tools  in  certain  ways,  sound  must  be  produced 
by  a  similarly  limited  number  of  instruments,  and  so  in  the  other 
arts.  But  the  artist  in  life  is  confronted  by  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  "tools"  which  for  him  consist  of  all  those  things  by  which  thought 
and  emotion  can  be  brought  into  being.  For  example,  he  has  the  fin- 
ished product  of  every  other  art — ^^statues,  poems,  music,  paintings. 
There  is  also  the  whole  world  of  practical  appliances — houses,  clothes, 
automobiles,  money,  telephones,  all  the  innumerable  contrivances 
for  man's  comfort  or  ostentation.  There  are,  further,  the  endless  forms 
of  activity  of  work  or  play — business,  the  professions,  travel,  sport. 
There  are  the  individualized  relationships  of  parenthood,  acquaint- 
ance, friendship,  love.  In  a  word,  everything,  tangible  and  intangible, 
is  a  "tool"  with  which  the  artist  in  life  may  produce  thought  or  emo- 
tion, and  so  modify  the  life  itself  conceived  as  a  product  of  art.  It  is 
evident  that  whoever  would  practice  an  art  of  living  is  likely  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  wealth  of  his  material  and  by  the  unlimited  choice 
of  tools  with  which  to  mold  it  into  specific  forms. 

For  centuries  past  the  problem  for  professing  Christians  at  least 
was  theoretically  simple.  This  life  did  not  count  at  all  save  as  a  prep- 
aration for  an  eternal  one,  entrance  to  the  happiness  of  which  was 
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possible  only  by  following  certain  rules  of  conduct.  Today,  however, 
the  problem  for  most  people  is  what  is  the  most  perfect  or  satisfying 
life  for  our  few  years  on  earth,  with  no  fixed  rules  to  guide.  Just  as 
the  breaking  down  of  so  many  barriers  of  thought  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  freed  all  the  other  arts  and  allowed  them  to  flower,  so 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  today  would  seem  to  give  the  art  of 
life  its  opportunity  as  never  before.  As  far  as  the  tyranny  of  old  ideas 
is  concerned  we  are  freer  than  at  any  other  period  of  history  to  order 
our  lives  according  to  art.  Moreover,  we  have  infinitely  more  tools 
to  do  it  with.  They  are  being  thrust  into  our  hands  with  amazing 
rapidity,  though  we  play  with  them  without  thinking  what  we  are 
doing  or  making.  The  result,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  haphazard 
existence  instead  of  an  art  of  living. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  asked  if  this  sudden  wealth  of  new  tools  has  not 
overwhelmed  us.  Are  not  most  of  us  in  the  position  of  being  provided 
with  undreamed-of-resources  for  an  artist  but  with  no  ideas  and  no 
technique?  It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  facing  a  wholly  altered  world.  If  there  is  no  art  of  living,  then 
all  we  can  do  is  to  bungle  along.  But  if  there  is  any  such  art,  then  ev- 
idently the  first  thing  of  all  is  to  decide  what  we  want  to  make,  what 
sort  of  life  is  worth  while,  what  sort  of  thoughts  and  emotions.  What 
with  the  lack  of  time,  the  pressure  of  community  opinion  and  the  in- 
sistence of  standardized  advertising,  most  of  us  take  the  easiest  way 
by  thinking  that  what  we  want  is  what  our  neighbors  have.  But  just 
as  standardized  machine  production  has  killed  the  arts  of  the  old 
crafts,  so  standardized  living  quickly  kills  any  art  of  living. 

If  there  can  be  any  art  of  living,  any  ordering  of  life  to  yield  us  the 
richest  and  deepest  experiences  from  this  strange  adventure  into 
self-consciousness,  it  is  evident  that  the  individual  has  got  to  decide 
what  for  him  or  her  are  the  abiding  values  in  life.  As  it  is,  our  minds 
are  apt  to  be  like  the  first  page  of  a  newspaper  in  which  a  home  run 
by  Babe  Ruth  may  get  the  same  space  as  the  fall  of  an  empire.  If 
we  stopped  to  consider  sanely  what  for  each  of  us  are  the  real  values 
in  life,  ranging  them  in  order  of  significance  and  importance  for  us, 
might  not  many  of  us  find  that  they  do  not  consist  at  all  in  the  things 
we  are  striving  for?  Might  we  not  throw  away  many  of  the  tools  which 
everyone  is  using  thoughtlessly  and  habitually  merely  because  every- 
one else  is?  We  would  have  seen  that  they  do  not  produce  any  such 
thought  or  emotion  as  should  fit  into  that  unique  production  which 
is  our  own  individual  life.  For  one  of  the  fundamental  differences 
between  a  work  of  art  and  a  machine  product  is  that  the  former  is 
unique.  All  art  involves  a  selection  according  to  a  scale  of  values.  The 
camera  may  render  the  total  detail  of  a  landscape  with  more  exacti- 
tude than  a  painter,  but  the  latter  selects  the  details  and  then  through 
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his  technique  and  his  own  personaHty  he  produces  a  work  of  art  which 
has  a  unique  and  artistic  quahty. 

Is  it,  perhaps,  that  the  material  for  an  art  of  Hfe  is  so  vast  and  our 
tools  have  become  so  numerous  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  ar- 
tistic ordering  of  our  experience?  Has  it  all  become  too  complex  and 
are  we  reduced  to  a  chaotic  and  disordered  succession  of  thoughts 
and  emotions?  If  not,  then  the  artist  in  life  must  do  just  as  any  other 
does,  learn  his  technique  of  production,  the  proper  use  of  his  tools 
and  material  to  produce  a  definite  result  at  which  he  aims,  and  rigidly 
reject  all  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  one  work  of  art  of  which 
he  has  seen  the  vision. 

That  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
art  of  life  in  America.  We  mix  up  our  money  and  motor  cars  and  re- 
lationships and  all  the  rest  of  our  "  tools"  as  thoughtlessly  as  a  painter 
might  squeeze  all  his  tubes  of  color  onto  his  canvas,  and  we  get  as  a 
result  the  same  sort  of  daub,  in  terms  of  life.  Or  we  are  like  children 
striking  the  notes  of  a  piano  at  random  and  achieving  the  same  jangle 
in  life  that  they  do  in  sound.  We  select  and  reject  mainly  as  governed 
by  income.  We  do  so  because  we  have  no  scale  of  values,  and  we  have 
no  values  because  we  have  no  idea  what  sort  of  life  we  really  wish  to 
live  to  express  our  individuality. 

But  we  cannot  select  unless  we  can  place  comparative  values  on 
the  various  things  life  offers  us,  and  we  cannot  value  them  unless  we 
have  arrived  at  some  standard  of  value.  The  only  standard  is  what 
we  consider  a  worthwhile  life  for  each  of  us  individually.  For  various 
reasons  the  tyranny  of  crowd  opinion  has  always  been  greater  in 
America  than  in  most  civilized  countries,  but  it  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  great  dangers  of  democracy  everywhere.  Many  people  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  life  of  the  savage  is  one  of  delightful  independence,  of 
doing  what  suits  himself  all  day  long.  No  idea  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  savage  is  hemmed  and  circumscribed  at  almost  every 
point  in  his  personal  life  by  the  mores  of  his  tribe.  Liberty,  freedom  of 
speech  and  action,  the  right  and  opportunity  for  free  self-expression, 
are  among  the  highest  products  of  civihzation,  not  of  savagery,  and 
the  belief  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
present-day  tendency  to  exalt  the  ideal  of  savagery  and  to  return  on 
our  tracks,  evident  in  all  the  arts. 

Democracy,  a  certain  weariness  of  the  complexities  of  that  very 
process  of  civilization  that  has  made  freedom  possible,  and  the  mis- 
understood teachings  of  scientific  research,  all  three  are  tending  to 
make  the  tyranny  of  the  crowd  greater  and  an  art  of  life  more  difficult. 
In  a  recent  American  prize  contest  for  definitions  of  morality,  for 
example,  one  of  the  three  which  won  prizes  was  as  follows:  "Mo- 
rahty  is  that  form  of  human  behavior  conceded  to  be  virtuous  by  the 
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conventions  of  the  group  to  which  the  individual  belongs/'  and  we 
are  told  that  among  all  the  definitions  submitted  there  was  little  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  general  concept.  Of  course  this  is  the  muddiest 
sort  of  thinking.  The  particular  social  forms  which  morality  takes 
among  the  crowd  at  any  given  time  is  confused  with  morality  itself, 
and,  if  the  definition  were  true,  any  advance  in  moral  concepts  on  the 
part  of  either  society  or  the  individual  would  become  impossible,  as 
no  society  ever  changed  its  "moral"  opinions  unanimously  overnight. 
That  such  a  definition  should  have  become  the  general  one  in  America 
is  merely  an  interesting  example  of  the  difficulty  amongst  us  of  dis- 
entangling one's  individual  self  from  the  glutinous  mass  of  all  one's 
compatriots  and  fellow  Rotarians  and  Christian  Endeavorers. 

To  practice  an  art  of  living  it  is  essential,  as  I  have  said,  to  arrive 
at  some  standard  of  values  for  ourselves.  If  we  may  judge  from  this 
contest,  and  from  other  evidences,  the  standard  of  value  arrived  at 
by  the  American  people  in  the  broad  sphere  of  ethics  or  morality  is 
merely  the  standard  of  what  the  overwhelming  mass  of  Americans  of 
all  sorts  consider  applicable  to  themselves.  There  can  be  no  indi- 
viduality in  conforming  to  such  a  standard  so  arrived  at.  Moreover, 
such  a  standard  is  bound  to  be  beastly  low.  The  mass  of  men  has  never 
risen  without  individuals  to  make  it  rise  any  more  than  a  mass  of 
dough  will  rise  without  the  tiny  bit  of  yeast  in  it.  Our  concern  here, 
however,  is  with  the  individual  who  would  manage  his  life  with  art, 
not  with  the  mass,  and  for  him  no  art  of  life  is  possible  if  he  is  merely 
going  to  make  his  life  conform  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  It  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  think  of  Keats,  preparing  to  write  an  "Ode 
to  a  Nightingale,"  taking  a  vote  of  all  his  fellow  apothecary  appren- 
tices as  to  what  they  thought  he  ought  to  say  about  a  nightingale. 

But  we  have  also  got  to  consider  carefully  what  tools  to  use  in  our 
art.  Limiting  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  what  are  usually  called 
"things,"  it  is  obvious,  though  generally  overlooked,  that  the  effect 
upon  ourselves  of  "things"  is  both  varied  and  profound.  This  is  a 
theme  which  is  rarely  treated,  but  the  reader  will  recall  the  effect 
upon  Lee  Randon  of  the  French  doll  on  his  mantelpiece  in  Herge- 
sheimer's  Cytherea.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration  I  can  offer  of 
the  idea  worked  out  to  its  conclusion  in  all  completeness.  The  other 
day  I  happened  to  be  visiting  the  exhibition  of  the  Arts  Decor atifs 
at  the  Grand  Palais  in  Paris.  The  new  art  in  France,  and  elsewhere 
over  here  in  Europe,  is  producing  a  wholly  new  form  of  interior  deco- 
ration and  furnishing,  sometimes  of  great  beauty  and  nearly  always 
of  much  interest.  As  I  stood  in  one  bedroom  in  which  the  bed  of  ivory 
and  ebony  of  indescribable  design  had  its  covering  of  leopard  skins, 
I  could  not  help  musing  on  what  subtle  differences  in  one's  spiritual 
and  intellectual  character  would  come  from  living  one's  life  amid  such 
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furnishings,  as  contrasted,  we  will  say,  with  bedrooms  of  complete 
and  perfect  Queen  Anne  or  Louis  Quatorze.  In  the  room  I  mention, 
the  atmosphere,  due  to  the  furnishing,  was  an  almost  maleficent  blend- 
ing of  the  perfection  of  twentieth-century  civilization  with  the  savagery 
of  the  jungle.  As  one  stood  there,  in  a  room  designed  as  the  last  word 
in  French  art  and  craftsmanship  for  a  millionaire  of  1929,  one  was 
aware  in  part  of  one's  soul  of  the  faint  booming  of  tom-toms  and  of 
the  odor  of  black  and  sweaty  jungle  flesh.  A  man  could  not  live  in 
that  room  without  strange  things  happening  in  the  depths  of  his  being. 

This,  perhaps,  may  be  said  to  be  an  extreme  example,  as  was 
Hergesheimer's,  but  is  it?  Do  not  all  our  surroundings  and  things  affect 
us?  The  social  effects  of  such  things  as  automobiles,  radios,  and  so 
on  have  now  become  commonplaces,  but  what  of  the  effects  on  the 
individual?  In  many  ways  a  man  or  woman  with  a  motor  car  is  a 
different  creature  from  one  without  one.  Think  how  many  lives  have 
been  altered  by  the  reading  of  a  single  book.  The  laboring  man  who 
lives  in  a  Sixth  Avenue  room  in  New  York  facing  on  the  elevated  rail- 
road is  a  different  man  from  one  who  lives  in  a  cottage  and  garden  in 
Devon  or  amid  quiet  and  roses  in  the  Vaucluse.  All  this  would  seem 
to  be  so  self-evident  as  to  call  for  no  elaboration,  and  yet  do  we  pay 
any  attention  to  it?  When  we  try  to  live  as  everyone  else  does,  when 
we  buy  something  because  "everybody  has  one,"  are  we  not  using 
our  tools  with  an  utter  lack  of  discrimination?  There  is  a  similar  de- 
cadence in  some  directions  in  the  arts  other  than  that  of  life,  a  tend- 
ency to  put  "any  old  thing"  on  canvas,  to  clutter  up  a  novel  with 
irrelevant  details  on  the  plea  of  realism.  We  might  as  well  try  to  eat 
everything  as  have  everything,  regardless  of  our  own  taste  or  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  our  own  digestions.  A  painter  does  not  use  his  scarlet  or 
blue  or  orange  brushes  regardless  of  the  effect,  merely  because  they 
are  "  there."  He  selects  his  colors  as  he  does  his  objects,  for  their  final 
influence  on  his  work,  or  he  merely  produces  a  daub.  If  we  are  to 
have  an  art  of  life,  must  we  not  exercise  equal  care  in  trying  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  influences  and  values  of  all  the  tools  that  we 
use  in  making  the  infinitely  more  complex  work,  an  individual  hu- 
man life  of  significance  and  happiness  and  worth?  We  have  got  to 
think  what  all  these  tools — things,  situations,  surroundings,  rela- 
tionships— -may  mean  for  our  own  individual  selves,  for  our  own  pri- 
vate lives,  regardless  of  the  standards  of  the  majority,  before  we  can 
begin  to  live  as  human  beings  and  develop  an  art  of  life.  Otherwise 
we  are  mere  telephone  switchboards,  like  animals,  receiving  stimuli 
and  sending  out  reactions. 

Until  we  have  given  thought  to  this,  we  can  use  all  our  tools  and 
material  only  at  random  and  with  no  idea  of  the  result  we  are  produc- 
ing.   If  we  can  decide  what  we  want  to  make  of  ourselves  and  what 
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tools  will  best  assist  the  result,  then  we  can  vastly  simplify  our  lives 
by  a  wholesale  rejection  of  all  those  things  which  may  be  well  enough 
for  our  neighbors  but  do  not  conduce  to  the  one  desired  end  for  our- 
selves. We  would  then  no  longer  wear  ourselves  out  in  the  mere  living 
of  standardized  lives  and  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.  We  would  not 
only  simplify  our  lives  but  we  would  introduce  variety  into  the  deadly 
monotony  of  the  national  life.  No  two  artists  would  have  exactly  the 
same  conception  of  a  subject  or  treat  it  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

If  it  is  true  that  our  lives  are  increasingly  frustrate  and  common- 
place and  standardized  because  we  do  not  take  time  and  trouble  to 
think  out  what  is  the  worthwhile  life  and  achieve  a  scale  of  values 
is  it  not  because  we  lack  the  courage  to  be  different  from  the  Joneses 
and  to  give  to  our  lives  that  precise  quality  of  uniqueness  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  products  of  art? 

The  three  qualities,  therefore,  which  would  seem  to  be  essential  to 
any  artistic  ordering  of  our  lives  are  courage,  thought,  and  will.  We 
have  got  to  acquire  that  rarest  form  of  courage  in  America,  the  courage 
to  be  considered  different  from  our  neighbors  and  the  rest  of  our  set. 

If  Mrs.  Jones's  greatest  joys  in  life  are  the  perfectly  appointed 
dinners  she  delights  in  being  known  to  give,  and  riding  in  her  Rolls- 
Royce,  then  let  her  have  them  if  she  can  afford  them.  But  if  your 
greatest  joys  are  simple  hospitality  and  the  good  talk  around  the  board, 
and  if  you  care  far  more  for  bo6ks  than  the  sort  of  car  that  affords 
you  transportation,  then  in  the  name  of  Art  give  simple  dinners,  line 
your  shelves  with  books,  and  drive  a  Ford. 

If  you  love  Elizabethan  drama  and  detest  the  current  fiction,  read 
your  drama;  and  when  someone  asks  you  if  you  have  read  The  Mauve 
Petticoat^  tell  him  candidly  that  you  have  not  and  that  you  do  not 
intend  to.  If  you  are  intelligent  enough  to  be  bored  stiff  with  the  ab- 
surd social  life  of  ninety-nine  clubs  in  a  hundred,  refuse  to  join  the 
things  and  amuse  yourself  in  your  own  way. 

Americans  pride  themselves  on  their  courage  and  individuality 
and  brag  of  the  frontier  virtues,  but  the  fact  is  we  are  the  most  cow- 
ardly race  in  the  world  socially.  Read  Emerson's  essay  on  Self -Re- 
liance and  ask  yourself  honestly  how  much  you  dare  to  be  yourself. 
He  has  been  called  the  most  essentially  American  of  our  authors,  but 
would  he  be  so  today?  The  old  phrases  have  a  familiar  ring.  "Trust 
thyself:  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string."  "Whoso  would  be 
a  man  must  be  a  nonconformist."  "My  life  is  not  an  apology,  but  a 
life.  It  is  for  itself  and  not  for  a  spectacle."  "What  I  must  do  is 
all  that  concerns  me,  not  what  the  people  think."  "Life  only  avails, 
not  the  having  lived."  "Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate."  Every 
schoolboy  knows  them,  but  how  many  mature  Americans  dare  to 
practice  them?   Take  the  matter  of  clothes  as  a  simple  touchstone  of 
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individuality.  Every  American  woman  who  goes  to  London  is  either 
shocked,  interested,  or  amused  by  the  variety  of  women's  dress  there. 
Most  of  it,  except  sports  clothes,  is,  I  admit,  extremely  bad,  but  the 
point  is  that  a  woman  dresses  just  as  she  pleases.  Little  girls  may  have 
long  black  stockings  or  legs  bare  to  their  full  length;  older  women 
may  have  skirts  that  display  the  knee  or  drag  the  ground;  hats  of  the 
latest  mode  from  Paris,  or  from  Regent  Street  when  Victoria  was  a 
girl.  Watching  the  passing  crowd  on  the  Broad  Walk  is  like  turning 
the  pages  of  Punch  for  half  a  century.  A  man  may  wear  any  headgear 
from  a  golf  cap  to  a  pearl  satin  ''topper."  Compare  this,  for  example, 
with  New  York  and  the  mass  antics  of  the  Stock  Exchange  where  if 
a  man  wears  a  straw  hat  beyond  the  day  appointed  by  his  fellows 
they  smash  it  down  over  his  eyes,  and  where  he  is  not  safe  from  similar 
moronic  hoodlumism  even  in  the  streets.  I  mention  clothes  not  as  a  Sar- 
tor Resartus  but  merely  as  a  simple  instance  of  that  mass-mindedness 
which  permeates  all  American  life.  One  has  to  fight  to  be  one-self  in 
America  as  in  no  other  country  I  know.  Not  only  are  most  Ameri- 
cans anxious  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  majority,  but  that 
majority,  and  the  advertisers,  insist  that  they  shall.  I  recall  some 
years  ago  when  living  in  a  small  village  and  when  I  was  spending  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  more  than  I  could  well  afford  on  books  and  also 
putting  money  into  travel,  that  more  than  one  of  the  village  people 
actually  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  rather  disgraceful  for  a  man  in 
my  position  not  to  drive  a  better  car  than  a  Ford.  My  answer,  of 
course,  was  that  I  did  not  give  a  rap  about  a  car  except  as  a  means  to 
get  about,  and  I  did  care  about  books  and  travel.  Another  man,  one 
from  the  city,  speaking  of  the  same  sore  point,  said  that  /  could  afford 
to  use  a  Ford  because  everyone  knew  who  my  grandfather  was,  but 
he  had  to  have  something  better  to  meet  his  guests  with.  In  another 
community,  a  moderately  wealthy  friend  of  mine  who  had  a  large 
house,  also  a  country  place,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  traveling,  was 
taken  to  task  by  a  yet  wealthier  neighbor  on  the  score  that,  again, 
"a  man  in  his  position"  owed  it  to  his  wife  to  give  her  a  better  car 
than  a  Dodge  sedan  to  make  calls  in,  though  both  my  friend  and  the 
wife  preferred  to  spend  their  money  in  other  ways  than  in  running 
a  Packard  or  a  Cadillac.  Spending  one's  money  in  one's  own  way  in 
America — that  is,  trying  to  use  the  tools  of  life  with  sanity  and  dis- 
crimination— is  a  good  deal  like  running  the  old  Indian  gauntlet. 
The  self-appointed  monitors  of  society  to  tell  other  people  how  they 
should  live,  ran,  in  the  cases  above,  all  the  way  from  village  store- 
keepers to  a  successful  New  York  business  man  worth  many  millions, 
but  they  are  merely  typical  of  that  pressure,  express  or  implied,  that 
is  brought  to  bear  on  any  individual  who  attempts  to  think  out  and 
live  his  own  life.    But  if  our  lives  are  to  be  based  on  any  art  of  living, 
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if  our  souls  are  not  to  be  suppressed  and  submerged  under  a  vast  heap 
of  standardized  plumbing,  motor  cars,  crack  schools  for  the  children, 
suburban  social  standards  and  customs,  fear  of  group  opinion,  and  all 
the  rest  of  our  mores  and  taboos,  then  the  first  and  most  essential 
factor  is  courage,  the  simple  courage  to  do  what  you  really  want  to 
do  with  your  own  life. 

But  if  courage,  especially  in  America,  is  essential  to  an  art  of  liv- 
ing, thought  is  fundamental.  A  man  has  got  to  think  out  what  sort 
of  life  he  really  wants,  what  life  he  is  going  to  try  to  make  for 
himself.  If  he  refuses  to  face  that  problem  and  merely  drifts,  he 
abandons  himself  to  the  mold  that  his  neighbors  provide  for  him. 
He  will  become  both  for  himself  and  others  the  utterly  uninteresting 
nonentity  that  so  many  Americans  are,  simply  because  they  have  taken 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  become  mere  replicas  of  thousands  of 
their  fellows.  When  you  have  seen  one  Ford  car  turned  out  any  year, 
you  have  seen  the  whole  four  million,  or  whatever  the  number  is. 
They  may  be  very  good  and  very  useful  and  very  sturdy,  but  they 
cannot  have  the  slightest  interest  as  individual  specimens  for  anyone. 

You  will  not  find  it  so  easy  a  task  as  you  may  think  to  decide  what 
sort  of  life  you  really  do  want  to  make.  To  do  so  requires  a  clear  mind, 
independent  thinking,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  the  infinite  variety 
of  goods  and  values  in  life  are.  Most  people  dream  idly  a  good  deal 
of  what  they  might  like  but  few 'have  either  the  ability  or  power  to 
think  through  what  they  really  do  want,  given  all  the  conditions  of 
their  own  selves  and  their  possibilities.  It  is  not  only  the  young  girl 
who  does  not  know  what  she  wants,  who  dreams  one  day  of  becoming 
an  author  because  "it  must  be  thrilling  to  live  in  Greenwich  Village 
and  talk  to  real  writers,"  and  another  of  becoming  a  clerk  in  a  store 
because  "it  must  be  wonderful  to  feel  you  are  really  doing  some- 
thing." The  hardheaded  business  man  who  has  fought  his  way  up 
from  a  shoe-string  to  millions,  knows  often  just  as  little  what  he 
wants,  as  any  number  of  rich  men  bored  to  death  with  power  and  lei- 
sure can  testify.  Perhaps  as  useful  a  task  of  education  as  any  would 
be  to  teach  young  people  what  the  possibihties  of  life  are. 

It  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  most  people  cannot  become  artists 
in  living.  That  is  not  snobbery.  It  is  simple  truth.  The  day  may  come, 
if  democracy  insists  on  continuing  to  debase  all  our  spiritual  coinage, 
when  anyone  may  aspire  to  call  himself  a  poet  or  a  musician  or  a 
sculptor.  However,  that  won't  make  him  one.  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  expect  that  anyone  can  be  a  genuine  artist  in  life  than  to  expect 
everyone  to  be  an  artist  in  words  or  sounds  or  colors.  If  we  all  cannot 
aspire  to  become  great  artists  of  any  sort,  however,  there  is  happily 
room  for  us  as  amateurs  in  any  art,  if  we  care  about  it;  and  our  own 
happiness,  as  well  as  our  interest  for  others,  is  greatly  increased  by  try- 
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ing  to  express,  in  any  art,  our  own  individuality.  The  other  arts  are 
merely  tools  for  the  great  all-embracing  art,  that  of  living,  and  we  can- 
not refuse  to  become  amateurs  in  that  art  without  confession  of  failure 
as  civilized  beings.  If  all  this  complex,  delicate,  and,  it  may  as  well  be 
confessed,  burdensome  thing  we  call  civilization  is  merely  to  be  used  to 
make  us  more  intricate  switchboards  of  automatic  stimuli  and  reactions, 
then  we  might  as  well  smash  it  and  be  done  with  it.  Its  only  excuse  is  in 
increasing  our  liberty  of  choice,  our  chance  to  be  more  individual  among 
a  wider  range  of  goods  than  can  the  savage  or  the  barbarian. 

Moreover,  if  one  would  practice  the  art  of  living,  he  must  have  the 
artistic  spirit.  I  do  not  mean  the  aesthetic  in  its  narrower  meaning, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  finds  joy  in  his  own  creating  of  something 
beautiful  or  noble  or  lovely.  Life,  as  Emerson  says,  must  be  for  it- 
self and  not  for  a  spectacle.  Artists  may  get  great  pay  for  their  work, 
but  if  they  have  spent  their  lives  with  their  minds  on  the  pay  and  not 
on  the  work,  they  have  not  been  artists.  It  is  the  work,  indeed  the 
working,  that  counts  and  that  is  its  own  best  reward.  Nor  must  we 
defer  the  practice  of  our  art.  A  poet  or  a  painter  or  a  musician  does 
not  say  to  himself,  "I  will  make  a  million  first,  and  then  I  will  write 
poetry  or  paint  pictures  or  compose  music."  His  art  is  life  itself,  the 
best  of  life,  for  the  genuine  artist.  Money  and  freedom  may  be  pleas- 
ant and  useful  but  they  are  not  the  essence  of  any  art,  that  of  life  any 
more  than  any  other.  Keats  did  not  postpone  writing  his  poetry  until 
he  could  retire  from  mixing  drugs  and  find  a  cottage  in  the  country. 
If  he  had,  there  would  have  been  no  poetry  to  make  his  name  immor- 
tal. And  if  anyone  says  of  the  art  of  life,  that  he  will  try  to  order  his 
life  artistically  when  he  has  another  five  thousand  a  year,  or  when 
he  is  vice  president  instead  of  sales  manager  or  when  he  can  quit, 
he  will  never  so  order  it  at  all.  He  does  not  understand  and  has  not 
got  it  in  him.  He  will  simply  take  his  place  in  the  American  proces- 
sion with  the  other  four  million  Fords  of  the  year. 

If  you  decide  that  you  have  the  courage  to  "be  different,"  if  you 
can  decide  what  you  really  want  of  life,  then  you  may  achieve  an  art 
of  living  if  you  have  the  will  to  see  it  through.  And  you  will  find, 
incidentally,  that  in  place  of  the  sheeplike  flocks  of  country-club 
Joneses  you  will  have  as  friends  and  guests  a  far  more  interesting 
group,  that  your  life  will  have  attained  to  a  depth  and  a  richness  of 
experience  that  is  denied  to  the  standardized  Joneses  and  all  their 
kith  and  kin,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  an  automaton  with  inhibi- 
tions but  a  human  being  expressing  your  own  unique  personality: 
loving,  enjoying,  experiencing,  suffering  perhaps,  but  alive.  Your  life 
will  not  be  a  machine-made  product  identical  with  millions  of  others 
turned  out  by  the  same  firm,  but  a  work  of  art  which  will  give  joy  to 
yourself  and  others  because  it  is  like  no  other. 
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But  if  you  merely  settle  down,  unthinkingly  and  uncourageously,  in 
the  mold  provided  for  you  by  your  neighbors,  if  you  accept  as  stand- 
ards and  values  merely  those  of  the  majority,  you  will  not  be  an  in- 
dividual or  even  the  useful  citizen  you  may  think  yourself  though  you 
attend  every  meeting  of  your  association  in  the  year.  America  can 
count  such  men,  as  she  can  her  motor  cars,  by  the  tens  of  millions. 
What  she  needs  as  useful  citizens  today  are  men  and  women  who  dare 
to  be  themselves,  who  know  with  Emerson  that  "life  only  avails,  not 
the  having  lived,"  who  can  conceive  how  rich  and  varied  life  can  be, 
and  who,  with  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and  at  least  an  amateur's  knowl- 
edge of  tools  and  technique,  will  defy  the  crowd  and  show  what  an 
art  of  living  may  be.  Americans  have  never  lacked  courage  on  the 
fields  of  battle.  It  is  time  they  showed  some  on  the  golf  links.  We  are 
more  afraid  of  what  our  best  customer  may  think  or  what  Mrs.  Umpty 
Bullmarket- Jones  may  say  than  our  ancestors  ever  were  of  what  the 
redskins  might  do.  If  I  thought  mottoes  and  slogans  did  any  good,  I 
would  replace  the  '^  God  bless  our  happy  home  "  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  and  the  "say  it  quick"  of  our  offices  today,  with  old  Emerson's 
"Be  yourself."  That  is  what  every  artist,  every  civilized  man  and 
woman  has  got  to  be,  as  the  very  foundation  of  an  art  of  living.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  the  foundation  but  it  is  essential.  Every  art  is  social.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  relation  between  the  artist  and  his  time.  Music  could  not 
have  developed  as  a  result  of  a  succession  of  individual  musicians  com- 
posing for  a  society  of  the  deaf,  and  before  we  can  develop  an  art  of  liv- 
ing in  America  and  adjust  our  machinery  of  life  to  its  practice  as  it  is 
adjusted  in  many  ways  in  Europe,  we  must  develop  a  taste  for  indi- 
vidual living  in  thousands  of  Americans  who  will  refuse  to  bow  the  knee 
to  the  crowd,  whether  city,  suburban,  or  village,  and  insist  upon  being 
themselves.  The  road  of  conformity  is  merely  the  road  back  to  savagery. 


THE  IRRITATING  EFFICACY  OF  ENGLISH 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE* 

By  George  W.  Alger 
I 

ENGLAND  and  America  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  alike 
in  their  methods  of  reaching  justice  by  law.  No  American 
'  lawyer,  for  example,  speaking  to  his  English  brethren,  and  no 
English  lawyer  speaking  before  a  bar  association  in  this  country, 
would  think  his  speech  complete  without  some  well-rounded  phrase 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1928;  copyright,  1928,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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about  our  common  heritage  in  the  common  law,  or  some  reference  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  justice  as  that  great  and  enduring  tie 
which  binds  our  countries  together.  These  sentiments  have  been  so 
often  and  so  fully  expressed,  with  such  due  regard  to  their  soporific 
solemnity,  that  their  repetition  here  would  be  only  a  waste  of  good 
printer's  ink. 

The  really  impressive  thing  is  not  the  similarities  between  English 
and  American  law,  but  the  differences.  These  differences  are  not 
merely  in  the  matter  of  procedure  and  formulas,  but  in  something 
far  more  fundamental:  the  practical  effective  relationship  of  law,  not 
to  the  theory,  but  to  the  reality,  of  government.  It  is  some  of  these 
differences  which  I  propose  to  discuss  here  in  connection  with  crim- 
inal law  and  its  enforcement. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  take  an  illustration  of  these  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  another  field.  England,  as  we  know,  does 
not,  like  our  own  country,  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Recently,  however,  the  London  newspapers  have 
been  full  of  the  tearful  appeals  of  the  great  distillers,  who  claim  that 
they  are  facing  ruin  by  heavy  taxes,  which  have  increased  from  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle  on  whisky  in  pre-war  days  to  nearly  two  dollars  a 
bottle  now.  The  English  consumption  of  whisky  at  the  present  time, 
we  are  told,  is  only  about  one  third  of  what  it  was  in  19 14,  and  forty- 
two  distillers  have  closed  down  during  the  past  ten  years.  If  it  were 
not,  they  say,  for  the  export  trade  to  prohibition  America,  the  dis- 
tillers' industry  would  have  been  completely  destroyed.  Statistics 
show,  moreover,  that  in  a  most  marked  way  drunkenness  has  fallen 
off  in  England  since  the  war,  partly  because  of  these  taxes  and  partly 
because  of  new  limitations  on  the  hours  during  which  licensed  publi- 
cans may  vend  their  wares,  which  in  general  correspond  with  the 
usual  hours  for  the  consumption  of  food.  These  results  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  intoxication  have  been  obtained  under  a  policy  which  charac- 
terizes English  law — the  principle  of  having  a  definite  practical  re- 
lationship between  statutes  as  enacted  and  their  enforceability  as 
a  part  of  the  reality  rather  than  the  theory  of  government. 

It  is  the  English  theory  that  regulative  and  prohibitive  legislation 
should  have  a  direct  relationship  with  public  sentiment.  Law  with 
the  English  ordinarily  means,  not  a  moral  sentiment  tortured  into 
legal  form,  but  something  practical,  enforceable,  and  to  be  obeyed. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  we  should  be  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  English  criminal  law.  One  reason  is  that  it  seems  to  work  far 
more  satisfactorily  than  our  own.  We  in  America  are  organizing 
crime  commissions  in  a  dozen  states,  with  a  national  commission  as 
a  coordinating  force,  to  study  the  alarming  growth  in  our  criminal- 
ity— with  statistics  of  crime  showing  a  varying  but  steady  increase, 
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with  our  prisons  full  to  overflowing,  and  with  our  legislatures  busily 
engaged  in  increasing  the  punishment  for  felonies,  providing  man- 
datory life  sentence  for  so-called  habitual  offenders,  limiting  or  abol- 
ishing parole  or  probation,  to  add  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  for  the 
startlingly  small  percentage  of  offenders  who  are  caught.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  irritating  spectacle  of  England  going  through  hard 
times,  suffering  from  unemployment  and  heavy  taxes,  yet  steadily 
diminishing  her  criminal  classes,  closing  prisons,  selling  jails  and  lock- 
ups found  to  be  no  longer  needed. 

Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks  said  before  the  International  Prison 
Congress  in  1923  that  fifty  years  ago  there  were  20,000  prisoners  in 
English  local  prisons  and  now  8,000;  that  fifty  years  ago  there  were 
10,000  prisoners  undergoing  penal  servitude  and  now  1,600;  that  the 
number  of  local  prisons  had  been  reduced  in  the  meantime  from  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  to  thirty-one,  and  prisons  for  prisoners  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  had  been  reduced  from  thirteen  to  four.  Still 
further  progress  was  made  in  the  following  five  years. 

There  are  today  four  times  as  many  prisoners  undergoing  penal 
servitude  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  as  in  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  might  be  added  that  New  York  is  unable  to  accommodate 
with  prison  cells  some  1,200  prisoners  now  huddled  in  her  existing 
prisons,  and  is  arranging  to  build  another  state  prison.  -    i  ■ 

In  the  United  States  a  survey  recently  made  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  shows  an  increase  of  prison 
population  of  27  per  cent  since  1923.  What  makes  the  contrast  even 
worse  is  the  fact  that  the  recent  report  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission shows  that  the  percentage  of  offenses  committed  in  which 
the  offender  is  apprehended  and  punished  is  far  higher  in  England 
than  with  us. 

Therefore  it  should  be  worth  while  for  us,  even  in  Chicago,  where 
King  George  and  all  his  works  are  temporarily  under  a  cloud,  to  study 
English  criminal  law  for  what  it  may  teach  us. 

II 

Let  us  take  up,  in  the  first  place,  criminal  appeals.  There  is  an 
obvious  reason  why  criminal  appeals  are  especially  important.  The 
appeal  court  is  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle — the  practical  efficiency  of 
any  system  of  criminal  law  is  determined  largely  by  what  happens 
there.  If  that  court  is  slow,  technical,  learned,  and  overcritical,  the 
whole  system  must  adapt  itself  to  the  tempo  and  spirit  of  its  govern- 
ing authority  at  the  top.  The  extent  and  nature  of  criminal  appeals, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  taken,  what  questions  can 
be  heard,  the  speed  with  which  they  may  be  disposed  of,  are,  therer 
fore,  matters  of  primary  importance.  .  *u  .  ..;^  ..    ..„j 
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The  outstanding  new  feature  of  English  criminal  law  is  its  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal.  It  began  in  1907  with  the  Criminal  Appeal  Act  of 
that  year,  which  went  into  effect  in  April,  1908.  Before  that  date 
there  had  been  appeals  allowed  in  criminal  cases  on  questions  of  law, 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  the  facts  being  final  and  conclusive.  Roughly 
stated,  the  old  English  system  was  much  what  it  had  been  in  Black- 
stone's  time  and  much  like  what  it  is  today  in  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can states.  When  it  came  to  organizing  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal, 
however,  instead  of  following  the  American  fashion  of  putting  a  few 
timid  patches  on  an  old  system  and  calling  it  ''law  reform,"  the  Eng- 
lish enacted  legislation  of  a  quite  different  character.  The  new  system, 
to  be  sure,  was  adopted  only  after  a  half  century  of  agonizing  par- 
liamentary debates,  of  endless  pamphlets  by  learned  lawyers,  after 
every  argument  of  conservatism  against  reform  had  been  heard  and 
heard  again.  It  was  adopted  notwithstanding  the  vaticinations  of 
its  opponents  that  it  would  result  in  a  court  swamped  with  countless 
frivolous  appeals  that  would  result,  in  turn,  in  delays  and  the  general 
encouragement  of  crime. 

The  Act  itself,  it  should  also  be  noted,  was  largely  the  work  of  lay- 
men, the  English  public  having  become  tired  of  the  continuous  ob- 
jections of  a  timid  bar.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  hesitant  and  incom- 
plete experiment,  the  new  Act  creating  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
was  a  very  bold  innovation.  In  fact  it  is  a  court  with  powers  so  broad 
and  startling  that  it  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the  average  American 
lawyer  without  a  shudder. 

This  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  can  allow  an  appeal  and  set  aside 
a  conviction  if  it  thinks  a  jury's  verdict  is  ''unreasonable"  or  cannot 
be  supported  by  the  evidence,  or  because  of  a  wrong  decision  on  a 
question  of  law,  or  if  it  thinks  that  "on  any  ground  there  was  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice." 

If  the  judges  think  the  sentence  was  too  severe,  they  can  shorten  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  appeals  from  a  sentence  because 
he  thinks  it  too  long,  and  the  court,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  it  is  too 
short,  the  court  can  lengthen  the  sentence.  If  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed on  two  counts  and  the  court  thinks  he  was  properly  convicted 
on  one  and  not  on  the  other,  it  can  make  a  substitute  sentence  for 
the  offense  for  which  it  thinks  he  was  properly  convicted.  If  it  appears 
that  the  prisoner  was  improperly  convicted  of  one  offense  with  which 
he  was  charged  and  the  court  thinks  he  was  guilty  of  another  with 
which  he  was  not  charged,  and  if  the  court  believes  the  jury  must  have 
been  satisfied  that  the  evidence  proved  him  guilty  of  the  uncharged 
offense,  then,  instead  of  allowing  or  dismissing  the  appeal,  the  court  can 
substitute  for  the  verdict  found  by  the  jury  a  judgment  of  guilty  of  the 
uncharged  offense,  provided  that  the  punishment  is  not  more  severe. 
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This  is  all  very  bewildering  to  an  American  lawyer.  What  Ameri- 
can appeal  court  can  today  lengthen  or  shorten  a  sentence,  or  sub- 
stitute a  sentence  on  a  crime  of  which  the  court  thinks  the  jury  must 
have  thought  the  prisoner  guilty  for  a  sentence  on  a  crime  for  which 
he  was  tried  and  was  improperly  found  guilty?  What  American  ap- 
peal court  could  or  would  allow  a  convicted  defendant,  for  example, 
to  call  before  it  for  examination  a  witness  who  had  not  been  heard 
in  the  court  below  for  lack  of  carfare  to  attend  the  original  trial? 

The  main  point  seems  simply  to  be  this.  The  English  people,  when 
they  finally  concluded  after  a  long  delay  and  many  misgivings  to  create 
an  appeal  court  for  criminal  cases,  did  the  following  very  original  and 
startling  thing:  they  gave  the  new  court  every  conceivable  power  to 
correct  any  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  the  widest  possible  discretion 
in  the  handling  of  criminal  appeals. 

Ill 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  the  misgivings  of  the  original  ob- 
jectors to  the  English  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  had  merit  and  that 
the  court  was  bound  to  be  swamped  with  frivolous  appeals.  Consider 
the  phraseology  of  the  court's  power  to  determine  appeals.  It  is  this: — 

The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on  any  such  appeal  against  conviction  shall  allow 
the  appeal  if  they  think  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  should  be  set  aside  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unreasonable  or  cannot  be  supported  having  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence, or  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  before  whom  the  appellant  was  convicted 
should  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  a  wrong  decision  of  any  question  of  law,  or 
that  on  any  ground  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  in  any  other  case  shall 
dismiss  the  appeal. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  if  the  Appeal  Court  could  set  aside 
a  verdict  because  it  thought  it  was  unreasonable,  or  because  for  any 
reason  whatever  the  court  thought  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
the  temptation  to  appeal  would  be  great  and  the  number  of  appeals 
would  be  excessive.  Before  considering  the  reasons  why  these  mis- 
givings have  not  proved  to  be  real,  it  should  be  said  that,  according 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  English  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  only  7  per  cent  of  defendants 
having  a  right  to  appeal  do  so;  that  the  court  averages  about  520 
cases  a  year;  that  the  range  of  sentences  reduced  has  run  from  17  to 
47,  and  the  number  of  convictions  quashed  from  14  to  39.  The  court 
was  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  cases  which  came  before  it  in  1924  in  41 
days,  in  42  days  in  1925,  and  in  35  days  in  1926. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  there  have  been  so  few  appeals  has  been 
that  the  court,  having  the  widest  possible  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  given  conviction  was  right  or  wrong,  has  been  for- 
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bidden  by  the  Act  from  considering  anything  else.  "In  any  other 
case,"  the  Act  says,  the  court  "  shall  dismiss  the  appeal." 

One  feature  of  the  English  court  which  must  have  immense  value 
in  the  repression  of  crime  is  the  speed  of  its  work.  We  in  America 
completely  lose  sight  of  the  psychological  importance  of  speed  in  the 
final  determination  of  criminal  cases.  Someone,  for  example,  is  mur- 
dered. It  may  be  a  very  gross  and  inhuman  crime.  We  are  shocked 
at  the  wrong  done  to  the  victim  at  the  time  we  first  hear  of  the  case. 
Long  before  its  final  determination,  however,  the  dead  victim  has 
faded  from  our  memory  and  we  simply  have  before  us  the  picture  of 
the  living  defendant  squirming  to  escape  punishment  for  his  crime, 
and  our  sympathies  go  to  him  largely  because  we  have  forgotten  his 
victim. 

This  cannot  happen  in  England.  The  average  length  of  time  that 
elapses  in  England  from  the  day  the  appeal  is  taken,  which  has  to 
be  ten  days  after  conviction,  to  the  day  it  is  finally  disposed  of  in  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  is  less  than  five  weeks.  Even  by  the  short- 
est of  memories  the  victim  cannot  be  forgotten  in  this  time.  With 
us  the  pressure,  if  any,  for  speed  in  criminal  appeals  is  ordinarily  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecutor.  In  England  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  The 
pressure  is  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  himself.  This  marked  differ- 
ence between  our  system  and  the  English  is  due  to  a  provision  which 
doubtless  would  seem  quite  shocking  to  us.  In  England  when  a  man 
is  convicted  he  never  obtains  a  certificate  of  reasonable  doubt,  or 
goes  out  on  bail.  He  goes  to  prison.  If  he  takes  an  appeal  he  is  en- 
titled, as  the  English  law  says,  "to  special  consideration  as  an  ap- 
pellant," whatever  that  may  mean,  but  he  stays  in  prison  while  his 
appeal  is  progressing.  What  is  more,  the  time  which  elapses  between 
his  conviction  and  the  time  his  appeal  is  heard  does  not  subsequently 
count  on  his  sentence.  He  is  obviously  in  a  hurry,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  have  his  appeal  disposed  of,  and  the  celerity  of  the  English 
appeal  is  largely  due  to  the  stimulative  celerity  of  the  defendant. 

Whereas  the  American  system  entails  a  long  delay  in  printing  records 
on  appeal,  the  English  appeal  consists  merely  in  the  transcription  of 
the  stenographic  records  and  documents  of  the  trial.  Preparing  these 
minutes  is  the  main  cause  for  such  delay  as  may  be  involved  in  the 
short  period  which  elapses  between  conviction  and  appeal. 

Not  only  is  the  appeal  speedy,  but  the  decision  also  is  speedy,  and 
lacks  all  the  common  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  American  appeal 
decision.  There  is  absolutely  no  "learning"  in  an  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  Very  rarely  indeed  is  there  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  previous  decisions,  to  rules  of  law,  or  to  anything 
except  the  main  question  of  whether  on  the  whole  the  verdict  is  "sat- 
isfactory" or  "unreasonable."    Most  opinions  are  very  short, — it  is 
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a  rare  case  when  one  is  two  pages  long, — and  most  of  them  indicate 
on  their  face  that  they  have  been  rendered  immediately  at  the  close 
of  the  argument  itself. 

Nothing  will  show  more  clearly  the  psychological  difference  between 
the  English  court  and  our  own  in  determining  appeals  than  this  speed 
of  determination,  brevity  of  opinion,  concentration  on  the  main  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  appellant  has  been  treated  fairly  or  whether  the 
verdict  against  him  has  been  unreasonable. 

IV 

There  is  one  further  observation  which  an  American  lawyer  is 
bound  to  make  on  scanning  a  volume  of  the  opinions  of  the  English 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  It  is  that  English  sentences  seem  to  be  on 
the  whole  short,  and  that  the  Appeal  Court  itself  performs  a  function 
which  is  unknown  with  us — that  of  equalizing  sentences. 

Time  and  again  wardens  of  prisons  have  told  me  they  cannot  under- 
stand the  great  variations  which  occur  in  the  sentences  with  which 
prisoners  come  to  them.  The  warden  finds,  for  example,  that  he  has 
two  men  convicted  of  the  same  crime  with  what  seems  to  him  an  un- 
explainable  difference  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  length  of  their  re- 
spective sentences.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  infrequent.  Some  of 
our  judges  are  severe,  some  are  lenient,  some  express  their  headaches 
or  family  troubles  in  long  sentences,  some  reflect  perfect  digestion 
in  short  sentences.  Convicts  who  compare  the  length  of  their  sen- 
tences are  more  likely  to  note  these  differences  than  the  average  lay- 
man. There  is  with  us  no  process  in  the  courts  by  which  sentences 
can  be  equalized,  however.  The  English  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
serves  as  a  part  of  an  Equalization  Board  in  this  connection. 

A  few  illustrations  will  show  the  operation  of  this  function  of  the 
court  and  also  the  difference  between  the  two  countries  in  the  relative 
severity  of  sentence.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  one  of  two  men 
in  England  who  pleaded  guilty  to  breaking  and  entering  a  shop  and 
stealing  jewelry.  This  man  received  a  three-year  sentence.  He  had 
been  convicted  in  1899,  in  1913,  and  in  19 14.  He  had  a  good  army 
record,  and  then  in  192 1  he  received  a  penalty  of  three  years  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  property.  After  he  came  out  of  prison  he  worked  for 
thirteen  months.  When  he  was  dismissed  for  slackness  of  work,  he 
committed  the  offense  of  which  he  is  now  convicted.  In  New  York 
this  man  would  have  received  a  mandatory  life  sentence.  The  English 
court  said: 

It  seems  clear  that  these  sentences  were  passed  without  sufficient  regard  for  the 
record  of  the  appellants  as  a  whole.  Both  men  had  good  army  characters.  It  is  urged 
upon  behalf  of  the  appellants  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  their  efforts  to  get 
honest  work  and  to  the  long  periods  during  which  they  successfully  resisted  the 
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temptation  to  commit  crime.  There  seems  to  be  substance  in  these  contentions 
and  although  the  ofifense  to  which  the  appellants  pleaded  guilty  was  undoubtfuUy 
a  serious  ofifense,  this  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  each  of  these  sentences  may  prop- 
erly be  reduced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 

Here  is  another. 

A  man  convicted  of  housebreaking  was  sentenced  to  two  years  at 
hard  labor.  He  appealed  and  conducted  his  own  appeal  and  the  Crown 
apparently  was  not  represented.  The  court  said: 

The  appellant  was  convicted  six  times  of  offenses  of  dishonesty  before  the  war. 
He  had  enlisted  in  the  army,  served  during  the  war,  and  was  discharged  in  1919. 
He  reentered  and  served  until  1922.  He  was  then  convicted  of  stealing  a  bicycle 
and  sentenced  to  six  months.  Since  that  date  there  is  no  record  of  any  offense  until 
the  one  we  are  dealing  with  today.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Chairman  in  passing 
sentence  took  into  consideration  that  there  was  an  interval  of  three  years  of  honest 
life  between  the  offense  of  1922  and  that  for  which  the  appellant  has  lately  been 
convicted.  In  these  circumstances  we  think  that  the  sentence  is  too  severe  and  we 
reduce  it  to  one  of  fifteen  months'  imprisonment. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  these  previous  offenses  were  felonies,  this  man 
would  have  received  a  life  sentence  in  New  York  under  recent  legis- 
lation which  makes  such  sentence  mandatory  after  the  fourth  con- 
viction. The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  sustaining  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  new  law,  said: 

This  may  work  extreme  hardship  in  certain  cases  where  the  sentencing  judges 
would  be  justified  in  feeling  that  the  punishment  was  too  severe  for  the  nature  and 
circumstance  of  the  crime  or  crimes  committed  but  these  matters  are  for  the  legis- 
lature or  the  Executive.  Courts  have  no  inherent  power  to  modify  sentences  to 
meet  exceptional  cases.  Courts  declare  law  as  it  is. 

Neither  the  English  trial  judge  nor  the  English  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  is  subject  to  these  limitations.  Even  if  he  has  pleaded  guilty,  a 
defendant  who  thinks  he  has  received  a  harsh  sentence  may  appeal  from 
the  sentence  itself.  This  appeal  is  a  dangerous  one,  to  be  sure,  because 
the  Appeal  Court  may,  if  it  concludes  that  the  sentence  was  in  fact  too 
short,  lengthen  it.  To  us  this  is  another  unheard-of  judicial  power. 

In  the  treatment  of  those  whom  we  call  habitual  criminals  it  may 
be  said  parenthetically  that  English  law  seems  exceedingly  lax  and 
of  a  sentimentality  bordering  upon  the  maudlin.  Not  only  are  life 
sentences  for  habitual  criminals  not  provided,  but  the  most  which 
can  be  done  to  give  effect  to  prior  convictions  is  to  have  from  five  to 
ten  years  added  to  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  fixed  for  the  crime. 
This  additional  sentence  is  called  "preventive  detention"  and  under 
it  these  habitual  offenders  are  sent  to  Camp  Hill  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  they  are  entitled  to  more  freedom  than  ordinary  prisoners, 
under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  1908,  which  prescribes  that 
these  prisoners  are  entitled  to  "less  rigorous  treatment  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  provide." 
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All  these  differences  between  the  legal  systems  of  the  two  countries 
come  from  one  main  difference  which  has  not  been  discussed — an  es- 
sential and  basic  difference  between  English  criminal  law  and  ours. 
England  trusts  her  magistrates.  She  selects  them  carefully,  gives  them 
wide  powers,  and  expects  them  to  perform  their  duties  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  dignity  of  English  justice.  That  they  have  met  these 
expectations  is  indicated  by  the  criminal  statistics  which  I  have  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Here  in  America,  power  in  criminal  law  is  mainly  vested  in  the  ama- 
teur rather  than  the  expert.  We  trust  our  juries,  but  do  not  trust  our 
courts.  We  have  whittled  down  the  power  of  the  judge  so  as  to  make 
him  a  moderator  rather  than  a  judge.  Our  criminal  trials  with  the 
center  of  authority  vested  in  a  dozen  jurors,  amateurs  in  justice,  ad- 
ventitiously called  for  the  exercise  of  undirected  powers,  are  public 
spectacles  of  a  type  utterly  unknown  in  the  British  Isles.  What  the 
bullfight  is  to  Spain  the  trial  in  murder  cases  is  to  America — a  great 
spectacle.  It  gets  continuously  worse. 

Nothing  paralleling  the  trial  of  the  Hall-Mills  case,  one  of  the  most 
grotesque  cartoons  of  a  murder  trial  that  ever  happened,  can  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  British  law.  Nothing  like  the  recent  Remus  case  in 
Ohio  could  have  occurred  in  England.  We  have  overdeveloped  the 
jury  system  by  minimizing  the  authority  of  the  judge. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  we  have  made  criminal  law  notoriously 
technical.  We  have  multiplied  in  our  appellate  courts  a  learning  which 
disfigures  our  jurisprudence  and  which  complicates  all  the  processes 
of  criminal  justice  and  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  trial  judge.  The 
English  reform  has  been  in  simplification.  The  English  judge  can  keep 
his  mind  fixed  on  the  main  point,  conscious  that  when  the  trial  over 
which  he  has  presided  is  considered  in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
it  will  be  on  the  single  question  of  whether,  on  the  whole,  justice  has 
been  done. 

The  English  people  are  accustomed  to  believe  that  their  judges 
are  actuated  by  a  fair  spirit  and  that  the  rights  of  the  defendants  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  the  Crown  will  be  fully  protected.  Consider  what 
happened  last  year  with  us  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  matter.  The  whole 
country  was  turned  into  two  contending  camps  on  the  question  of 
whether  these  men  were  innocent  or  guilty  and  whether  they  had 
received  in  fact  a  fair  trial.  The  highest  court  of  Massachusetts, 
after  seven  years  of  delay,  reached  its  conclusion  on  the  case.  It 
did  not  have  the  power  to  find  whether,  on  the  facts,  these  men 
had  been  properly  convicted.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  was  a 
matter  for  the  amateur  in  the  court  below — the  jury. 
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The  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  did  not  consider 
the  real  merits  of  the  issue  in  which  both  the  defendants  and  the 
American  pubUc  were  interested.  It  could  consider  and  did  consider 
only  rulings  on  questions  of  law.  It  wrote  a  very  long  opinion,  con- 
sidering separately  each  of  the  so-called  "assignments  of  error,"  the 
technical  name  by  which  questions  of  law  are  raised  in  an  appellate 
court,  and  found  no  "error"  in  these  findings.  The  opinion  itself  was 
an  unintelligible  jargon  from  the  layman's  standpoint.  It  was  a  form 
of  mystery  made  worse  by  learning.    It  settled  nothing. 

This  would  not  have  happened  in  England.  The  English  court's 
opinion  in  such  a  case  would  doubtless  have  been  a  very  short  one. 
It  would,  however,  have  discussed  and  decided  those  vital  questions 
in  which  alone  the  public  was  really  concerned:  Was  the  verdict  rea- 
sonable or  not?  Was  the  verdict  one  supported  by  the  evidence  or  was 
it  not?  Was  there  on  any  ground  a  miscarriage  of  justice?  These 
questions  an  English  court  would  have  considered  and  these  alone, 
and  on  these  grounds  and  these  only  could  the  conviction  have  been 
reversed.  Any  system  of  law  which,  after  agonizing  consideration  of 
a  single  case  for  seven  years,  results  in  a  judgment  unintelligible  to 
the  public,  by  a  court  not  even  empowered  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  case  in  the  way  in  which  the  amateur,  the  jury,  had  considered  it, 
is  bound  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  A  system  under  which  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  executive  of  a  state  to  reexamine  the  facts  of  a  trial 
through  an  unofficial  board,  because  its  judicial  system  has  no  ade- 
quate facilities  for  correcting  its  own  errors,  is  impossible,  unwork- 
able, and  archaic,  and  requires  fundamental  change. 

VI 

It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  suggest  that  to  the  English  courts 
or  to  the  English  criminal  procedure  alone  is  due  the  startling  con- 
trast between  English  statistics  of  crime  and  our  own.  The  English 
police  system  deserves  its  large  share  of  credit  for  a  percentage  of 
arrests  and  convictions  per  crimes  committed  which,  as  the  recent 
report  of  our  National  Crime  Commission  shows,  is  also  in  startling 
contrast  to  our  own. 

English  criminal  law  is  not  perfect.  With  all  its  virtues  and  defects, 
however,  it  is  perhaps  a  fair  reflection  of  a  vital  aspect  of  England's 
political  development — the  extent  of  her  success  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance,  over  a  homogeneous  people,  of  her  common  law,  in 
a  country  in  which  respect  for  law  and  observance  of  law  are  considered 
important. 

Nor,  if  we  are  candid,  can  we  deny  that  our  own  criminal  law,  its 
processes  and  results,  are  any  less  representative  of  the  present  char- 
acter of  our  own  civilization  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  in  government. 
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Occasional  outbursts  of  hysterical  criticism  on  verdicts  of  acquittal 
like  those  in  the  recent  Remus  and  Sinclair  cases,  the  world-wide 
agitation  over  the  convictions  and  the  ineptitudes  of  the  trial  of  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  are,  to  be  sure,  indications  of  a  healthy  dis- 
content with  current  conditions,  which  is  a  presage  of  progress. 

What  is  really  arousing  us  at  last  is  the  contemplation  of  the  conse- 
quences which  have  followed  the  process  by  which  American  intelli- 
gence, imagination,  and  capacity  for  organization  have  been  diverted 
from  problems  of  government  to  problems  of  industry.  We  have 
neglected  our  political  organization  to  perfect  an  organization  of 
industry  unparalleled  in  the  world — to  create  a  relation  between 
capital,  management,  and  our  millions  of  workers  in  industry  which 
will  lay  the  firm  foundation  for  a  new  ideal  of  a  working  world.  This 
task  is  in  its  last  phases.  When  we  look  today  upon  the  neglected 
field  of  government,  however,  and  view  the  weeds  and  tares  of  our 
neglect,  it  need  not  be  with  pessimism  or  discouragement.  When  we 
see  crime  rife,  our  courts  disrespected,  our  cities  and  states  bleeding 
with  political  mismanagement,  we  see  the  darker  side  and  not  the 
whole  of  the  picture  of  our  civilization — a  civilization  in  transition  to 
higher  things.  To  these  neglected  tasks  we  shall  in  due  course  return, 
and  soon.  The  same  intelligence,  the  same  organizing  capacity,  which 
have  made  American  industry  what  it  is  today  can,  if  they  will,  pro- 
duce the  same  results  in  our  political  organization.  To  this  field  we 
must  return,  for  the  disgrace  of  its  neglect  has  been  with  us  too  long. 

In  industry,  mass  production  derives  its  success  in  a  large  measure 
from  the  development  of  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  men.  Nothing 
to  correspond  with  this  can  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  government. 
We  ought  to  know,  for  we  have  tried  and  failed.  We  are  still  trying, 
though  our  statute  books  are  full  of  these  failures. 

Being  busy  in  other  and  more  alluring  fields,  we  have  tried  to  limit 
our  prospective  losses  through  corruption,  incompetence,  or  sloth,  in 
the  neglected  field  of  government,  by  enacting  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  public  officers  and  particularly  of  judges.  To  prevent  bad 
judges,  chosen  for  political  reasons  only,  from  doing  wrong,  we  have 
by  a  patchwork  of  prohibitions  made  it  impossible  for  good  judges  to 
act  effectively.  We  should  not  then  complain  when  our  chaotic  system 
works  as  we  ought  to  expect  it  to  work.  If  we  really  think  it  is  safer 
for  us  to  place  the  center  of  authority  for  law  enforcement  in  a  ka- 
leidoscope of  jurors,  we  should  accept  the  logical  results.  As  I  write, 
however,  Congress  is  trying  to  extend  the  judicial  strait- jacket  for- 
mula— the  workings  of  which  have  proved  such  a  disastrous  failure  in 
Chicago,  for  example — to  the  Federal  courts. 

In  the  business  world  the  by-laws  of  a  company  have  their  purpose, 
function,  and  importance,  but  no  business  corporation  has  yet  been 
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heard  of,  even  in  America,  whose  success  was  due  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  its  by-laws  upon  the  brains  of  its  management;  or  even 
one  in  which  the  by-laws  were  so  skillfully  drawn  as  to  make  compe- 
tent and  experienced  executives  unnecessary.  Some  day,  perhaps 
soon,  we  shall  apply  the  lessons  of  industry  to  law. 

We  are  today  studying  our  criminal  law  more  thoroughly,  system- 
atically, and  on  a  wider  scale  than  ever  before.  It  is  intolerably  bad 
and  we  are  ashamed  of  it.  If  I  may  continue  to  use  the  illustration, 
it  needs  new  by-laws,  but  it  must  not  depend  upon  them  for  success. 
It  needs,  not  an  articulated  system  of  restraints  upon  power,  but  a 
system  in  which  judges  are  trusted  to  do  justice,  are  given  power  to 
do  justice,  and  in  which  only  those  competent  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  trust  receive  the  dignity  of  the  robe. 

Nothing  else  will  do.  We  must,  in  the  political  world  as  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  put  our  main  trust  not  in  machinery  but  in  men.  We 
have  for  a  decade  been  overbusy  with  the  new  problems  and  the  new 
industrial  opportunities  which  have  come  upon  us  following  the  war. 
We  have  neglected  ancient  tasks  and  obligations  due  the  State.  This 
period  is  passing.  We  are  returning  to  neglected  duties  and  the  task 
of  demonstrating  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  our  capacity  for 
creating  and  maintaining  a  nation  which  is  not  only  industrially  pros- 
perous, but  politically  civilized. 

ANN  RUTLEDGE* 
By  William  E,  Barton 

A  RED-HAIRED  girl  in  a  linsey-woolsey  dress  and  a  slatted 
sun-bonnet,  serving  meals  which  her  mother  cooked  for 
^  boarders  in  a  log  tavern,  carrying  baskets  of  dinner  down 
the  clay  bluff  to  the  mill  at  the  river  side,  and  stopping  twice  a  week 
at  the  post-office  to  inquire  after  a  letter  that  never  came,  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  people  in  America  in  a  manner  that  belongs 
to  no  other  young  woman,  and  makes  the  story  of  Ann  Rutledge  a 
chapter  of  especial  interest  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  winnow 
the  few  grains  of  truth  about  it  from  the  stacks  of  chaff  that  have  been 
written,  and  tell  the  story  as  it  really  occurred,  is  far  from  being  an 
easy  task.  It  involves  a  study  of  the  career  of  the  future  president 
during  the  first  four  of  his  six  years  in  New  Salem,  and  weaves  itself 
into  the  whole  web  of  his  fortunes,  commercial,  intellectual,  and  po- 
litical. 

After  just  one  year  of  residence  in  the  new  state  to  which  his  father 
had  removed  when  his  son  was  twenty-one,  Abraham  Lincoln  left 

*  From  The  Women  Lincoln  Loved;  copyright,  1927,  by  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publishers. 
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Macon  County,  Illinois,  in  March,  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
Denton  Offutt  and  making  a  voyage  on  a  fiatboat  to  New  Orleans.  He 
and  his  associate  found  Offutt  in  Springfield,  having  a  gay  time  in 
the  Buckhorn  Tavern.  The  boat  was  not  ready.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
John  Hanks,  and  John  D.  Johnston,  thereupon  undertook  to  build 
the  boat.  From  "Congress  lands"  five  miles  north  of  Springfield, 
they  cut  trees,  which  were  made  into  lumber  for  them  at  the  Kirk- 
patrick  Mill — a  mill  of  the  same  name  as  that  on  Nolin  Creek  to  which 
Abraham's  family  had  conveyed  grist  on  horseback  in  his  childhood. 
In  about  four  weeks  the  boat  was  built,  loaded  and  started  down 
the  Sangamon. 

In  April,  1831,  the  boat  stuck  for  a  night  and  the  better  part  of  a 
day  on  the  Rutledge  dam  at  New  Salem,  a  sporadic  and  short-lived 
town  situated  on  a  high  and  picturesque  bluff  about  thirty  miles 
from  Springfield.  The  small  population  of  the  village  gathered  and 
watched  the  labor  of  getting  the  boat  across.  Abraham  was  conspicu- 
ous, with  his  trousers  '^ rolled  up  about  five  feet"  working  industriously 
and  successfully  at  getting  the  boat  over  the  dam. 

The  voyage  completed,  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem.  From 
there,  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1832,  to  the  Black  Hawk  War;  and 
after  that  brief  and  solitary  military  experience,  he  made  his  home  in 
New  Salem,  until  the  little  town  "winked  out"  and  Lincoln  left  it 
on  March  15,  1837,  having  been  a  citizen  of  that  ambitious  and  ill- 
starred  little  city  during  almost  the  whole  of  its  corporate  existence. 

The  six  years  from  April  19,  1831,  to  March  15,  1837,  were  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  his  development.  In  the  middle  months  of  that  period 
lies  his  romance  with  Ann  Rutledge. 

The  founder  of  New  Salem  was  James  Rutledge,  who  shared  this 
honor  with  his  nephew.  Reverend  John  M.  Cameron,  a  retired 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister.  The  town  was  surveyed  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1829,  and  the  post-office  was  established  on  Christmas  Day  of 
that  year.  Mr.  Rutledge  built  a  mill  and  a  four-room  cabin  that  served 
as  a  tavern. 

During  the  summer  of  1831,  Denton  Offutt,  having  returned  from 
his  flatboat  excursion  to  New  Orleans  with  Lincoln  and  his  companions, 
contracted  for  a  lot  and  erected  a  store  building  in  New  Salem.  In 
that  store  Lincoln  became  a  clerk. 

Lincon's  return  to  New  Salem  after  his  trip  to  New  Orleans  was 
about  August  i,  1831.  Offutt's  store  was  completed  about  the  middle 
of  September,  Lincoln  doubtless  working  with  Offutt  in  the  erection 
of  the  building.  During  this  time,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  Lincoln  boarded  chiefly  with  Rowan  Herndon. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  speak  of  him  as  having  a  regular 
boarding  place  in  the  beginning.    The  stores  of  New  Salem  closed  at 
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sundown,  and  Lincoln  spent  the  night  where  he  was  invited.  Some- 
times he  was  at  Jack  Armstrong's,  over  in  Clary  Grove.  Sometimes 
he  was  at  Uncle  Jimmy  Short's,  across  at  Sand  Ridge.  Sometimes  he 
was  at  Bowling  Green's.  Board  was  cheap,  but  hospitality  was  even 
cheaper,  and  Lincoln  did  much  boarding  around.  When  he  worked 
for  farmers,  as  he  did  now  and  then,  he  boarded  with  them.  He  was 
welcome  everywhere,  for  he  was  an  interesting  guest,  and  the  frontier 
had  no  lack  of  food  for  a  visitor  who  brought  an  element  of  cheer  into 
the  loneliness  that  was  inseparable  from  pioneer  life.  He  did  not  pay 
for  his  board  unless  he  had  to  do  so. 

Love  was  little  in  his  thought  when  he  went  to  New  Salem.  He  was 
busy  studying  grammar  under  the  instruction  of  Mentor  Graham,  and 
later  was  surveying  under  John  Calhoun.  He  was  wiriting  papers  for 
the  debating  society.  He  was  acting  as  referee  in  wrestling  matches. 
He  was  winning  his  own  way  with  his  palms  and  with  his  fists  and  with 
his  wits.  He  had  little  thought  of  love.  His  world  was  a  world  of  men. 

Even  before  his  departure  for  the  Black  Hawk  War,  Lincoln  had 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Legislature,  his  published  mani- 
festo bearing  the  date  March  9,  1832.  The  election  was  held  August  6, 
1832,  and  Lincoln  was  defeated.  There  were  twelve  candidates  for 
four  positions  in  the  Legislature.  The  man  who  stood  next  above 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  Reverend  Peter  Cartwright,  with  whom  he 
was  destined  to  cross  swords  again  in  later  years.  Cartwright's  vote 
was  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  and  Lincoln's  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  Lincoln  stood  remarkably  well  in  his  own  county.  His  first 
speech  at  Pappsville  was  heard  by  a  number  of  men  who  became  his 
permanent  and  useful  friends.  Among  these  were  Stephen  T.  Logan, 
who  later  was  his  law  partner.  Major  John  T.  Stuart,  whom  he  had 
known  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  who  became  Lincoln's  first 
partner  in  the  law,  and  William  Butler,  with  whom  Lincoln  later 
boarded  in  Springfield,  and  who  was  capable  of  teaching  even  Lincoln 
a  good  deal  about  politics. 

After  his  defeat,  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem  and  considered 
how  he  was  to  earn  a  living.  Offutt's  store  failed,  and  Lincoln  was 
out  of  work.  In  the  interval  between  his  partnership  with  Off  utt  and 
that  with  William  F.  Berry,  he  considered  the  wisdom  of  becoming 
a  blacksmith. 

Lincoln  had  some  thought,  also,  of  going  to  Jacksonville,  for  a  few 
months  of  schooling  in  Illinois  College.  Ann  Rutledge's  brother  and 
William  Greene  pursued  studies  there,  and  Lincoln  considered  a  brief 
course  there  as  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

On  May  7,  1833,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
New  Salem,  and  held  that  honorable  but  not  very  lucrative  office 
until  it  was  discontinued  in  March,  1836.   It  was  time  for  him  to  se- 
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cure  a  regular  boarding  place,  and  he  found  one  in  the  home  of  Rev- 
erend John  Cameron.  This  Cumberland  Presbyterian  preacher  and 
real-estate  promoter  was  blessed  with  one  son  and  eleven  daughters. 
There  was  safety  in  numbers,  and  Lincoln  ran  that  gauntlet  without 
losing  his  heart.  The  girls  joked  about  "old  plain  Abe"  and  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  his  poHtics.  The  Rutledges  were  Whigs,  but 
the  Camerons  were  Democrats,  and  the  Cameron  girls  would  not 
have  voted  for  Abe  if  they  could.  However,  when  he  had  chills  and 
fever,  and  lay  in  bed  burning  up  with  heat  and  Mat  Cameron  supplied 
him  with  brimming  gourds  of  water,  he  told  her  that  when  the  Whigs 
came  into  power,  and  he  became  president  of  the  United  States,  he 
would  make  her  postmistress  of  the  then  to  be  great  city  of  New  Salem, 
if  she  would  keep  him  supplied  with  cold  water.  He  did  not  offer  to 
marry  her,  however,  and  according  to  the  Cameron  tradition  it  would 
not  have  done  him  any  good  if  he  had  done  so. 

Lincoln's  office  did  not  bring  him  much  money,  and  he  was  in  debt 
on  the  second  of  his  commercial  enterprises.  Peter  Van  Bergen, 
to  whom  had  been  assigned  a  note  of  Lincoln's  or  $379.82,  issued  by 
Lincoln  October  19,  1833,  sued  him  and  obtained  judgment  April  7, 
1834.  To  satisfy  th's  judgment,  Lincoln's  horse  and  surveying  in- 
struments were  seized,  and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  him  if  Uncle 
Jimmy  Short,  of  Sand  Ridge,  had  not  bid  in  this  property,  returned 
it  to  Lincoln,  and  given  the  young  surveyor  ample  time  in  which  to 
repay  the  money  necessary  to  recover  his  instruments  and  horse. 

During  all  this  time,  which  covered  the  first  three  of  his  six  years 
in  New  Salem,  Lincoln  had  little  time  to  look  at  women.  Hannah 
Armstrong  repaired  his  clothing;  Mrs.  Jack  Kelso  was  good  to  him 
when  he  sat  with  her  rather  idle  husband  reciting  poetry;  Mrs.  Bowl- 
ing Green  liked  to  have  him  come  and  visit  her  husband.  His  women 
friends  were  married  women,  and  they  were  his  friends  because  he 
was  a  friend  of  their  husbands. 

This  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  summer  of  1834,  and  Lincoln 
was  a  second  time  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  This  time  he  was 
elected.  For  the  first  time  he  had  promise  of  a  small  but  regular  in- 
come, three  dollars  a  day,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  which 
was  less  than  three  months  of  the  year.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Lincoln  changed  his  boarding  place,  probably  because  the  Camerons 
were  moving  back  to  Sand  Ridge,  as  we  shall  later  have  reason  to 
relate.  Then  it  was  that  Lincoln  went  to  board  at  the  Rutledge  Tav- 
ern. He  had  known  Ann  Rutledge  for  more  than  three  years,  but  now 
for  a  few  months  he  saw  her  three  times  a  day. 

Moreover,  at  this  time,  his  several  commercial  enterprises  having 
failed,  and  having  no  store  of  his  own  in  which  to  house  his  post- 
office,  he  removed  the  few  tangible  effects  of  that  office  to  the  store 
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of  Samuel  Hill,  and  was  Hill's  clerk,  postmaster,  surveyor,  farm-hand, 
and  member  elect  of  the  Ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  IlHnois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Samuel  Hill  had  occasion  to  talk  about  a  great 
many  things,  one  of  which  was  to  remark  on  the  regularity  with  which, 
twice  a  week,  Ann  Rutledge  came  to  inquire  for  a  letter  that  never 
came.  Both  men  grew  very  much  interested  in  Ann's  anxiety  about 
that  letter. 

Lincoln  and  Hill  were  never  partners,  but  Hill  had  had  a  partner 
when  Lincoln  first  came  to  New  Salem  in  1831.  The  name  under 
which  he  was  known  was  John  McNeil,  and  he  had  prospered  in  his 
business.  He  had  no  bad  or  expensive  habits.  He  saved  his  money,  and 
when  someone  had  a  farm  that  had  to  be  sold  quickly  for  cash,  John 
McNeil  always  had  a  little  money  on  hand  to  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulty  in  exchange  for  a  warranty  deed  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  good  prairie  soil.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  form  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  this  man,  John  McNeil,  the  man  in  whose 
house  in  1831,  Lincoln  cast  his  first  vote  as  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  and 
of  the  United  States.  The  election  was  held  in  the  house  of  John 
McNeil,  but  that  gentleman,  almost  alone  of  the  citizens  of  New  Salem, 
did  not  vote.  He  had  become  a  little  reluctant  to  record  his  name  in 
peaces  where  there  might  be  subsequent  investigation. 

On  November  4,  1831,  "John  McNeil"  bought  a  farm  for  a  very 
modest  sum  in  cash,  and  the  deed  was  drawn  in  that  name.  But  a 
little  more  than  a  month  later,  McNeil  came  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  asked  him  to  draw  a  deed  for  another  farm  which  he  was  purchas- 
ing, and  told  him  a  secret.  His  name  was  not  McNeil,  but  McNamar. 
He  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  lest  his  land-holdings  under  a  false 
name  might  cause  him  trouble.  Lincoln  was  not  yet  a  lawyer,  and 
that  was  probably  the  reason  McNamar  went  to  him.  A  lawyer  would 
have  charged  him  more.  But  Lincoln  was  a  surveyor  and  accustomed 
to  legal  descriptions  of  land,  and  he  drew  the  deed  to  John  McNamar, 
Jr.,  grantee.    Also  he  kept  McNamar 's  secret. 

The  farm  thus  purchased,  for  cash  and  at  a  rock-bottom  price,  was 
that  of  Reverend  John  Cameron,  and  was  situated  on  Sand  Ridge, 
on  the  waters  of  Concord  Creek.  He  was  staking  everything  he  had 
on  the  New  Salem  venture,  and  was  already  financially  embarrassed. 
McNamar  generously  helped  him  out  with  money  in  exchange  for  an 
excellent  farm. 

McNamar  explained  to  Lincoln  that  his  home  was  in  New  York 
State,  and  that  his  parents  still  lived  there.  He  had  left  them  to  make 
his  fortune.  His  father  had  had  financial  reverses,  and  McNamar 
feared  that  if  his  father  knew  how  to  reach  him  he  would  send  him 
pitiful  appeals  for  assistance.    He  was  determined  not  to  answer 
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any  such  appeals  till  he  owned  ten  thousand  dollars.  That  was  a 
fabulous  sum  in  New  Salem  in  1832,  but  John  McNamar  was  within 
sight  of  possessing  it.  He  was  beginning  to  plan  for  a  return  to  his 
old  home,  and  he  wanted  to  get  his  property  in  good  legal  shape  for 
an  absence. 

On  July  26,  1832,  Abraham  Lincoln  drew  the  papers  for  another 
transfer.  James  Rutledge  also  was  on  the  brink  of  a  financial  preci- 
pice, and  he  sold  his  Sand  Ridge  farm  on  Concord  Creek  to  the  be- 
nevolent John  McNamar,  who  had  a  sufficient  sum  on  hand  in  ready 
cash  to  make  himself  the  possessor  of  another  excellent  farm  adjoining 
that  of  Cameron. 

By  this  time  all  New  Salem  knew  that  John  McNeil  was  really 
John  McNamar,  and  they  knew  the  poor  excuse  he  gave  as  a  reason. 
Even  if  he  told  the  truth,  he  had  been  an  unfilial  son,  deserting  his 
father  when  the  father  had  need,  and  piling  up  money  and  extend- 
ing his  acreage  until  he  was  the  richest  man  in  New  Salem,  while 
his  aged  parents  suffered  dire  poverty  and  he  hid  from  them  under  a 
false  name.  But  not  many  people  in  New  Salem  believed  this  was 
the  real  reason.  That  he  had  gotten  a  girl  in  trouble  and  deserted 
her  was  the  first  conjecture,  and  was  readily  dismissed.  John  Mc- 
Namar was  not  a  man  who  permitted  unreckoning  passion  to  lead 
him  into  imprudence  and  possible  expense.  It  was  more  likely  to  have 
been  some  fraud  or  bit  of  sharp  practice,  the  people  thought.  But  no 
one  knew,  and  no  one  knows  now.   He  may  have  told  the  truth. 

Having  secured  as  many  farms  as  were  for  sale  at  bargain  prices, 
with  their  land  values  increasing  every  day,  and  with  New  Salem's 
fortunes  dribbling  out,  John  McNamar  left  New  Salem  in  the  fall 
of  1832.  He  promised  a  speedy  return,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tions of  bringing  his  aged  parents  to  live  and  die  in  New  Salem  in  a 
home  he  was  generously  to  provide  for  them.  He  did  not  return 
for  more  than  three  years,  and  by  that  time  there  was  little  left  of 
New  Salem. 

Everyone  in  New  Salem  knew  that  John  McNamar  had  paid  some 
attention  to  Ann  Rutledge,  but  the  general  impression  was  that  her 
parents  distrusted  him  after  learning  that  he  was  masquerading  under 
a  false  name,  and  that  if  Ann  ever  loved  him,  her  love  was  killed  by 
his  heartlessness  and  deception.  Yet  Lincoln  and  Hill  knew  that 
though  McNamar  had  been  gone  two  years,  Ann  was  still  looking 
for  a  letter  that  never  came. 

We  can  have  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  why  John  McNamar  jilted 
Ann  Rutledge.  She  whom  he  had  first  known  as  the  prospective 
heiress  of  the  great  fortunes  of  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Salem,  was 
now  a  poor  girl.  Her  father  had  lost  his  mill,  lost  his  farm,  lost  his 
courage.   New  Salem  was  a  forlorn  hope.  Both  Rutledge  and  Cameron 
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were  bankrupt.  Both  men  had  families  likely  to  become  dependent. 
John  McNamar,  who  had  left  home  when  his  own  father  was  in  finan- 
cial straits,  and  had  changed  his  name  to  escape  financial  obligations 
on  his  father's  account  (to  accept  as  the  least  dishonorable  his  own 
account  of  the  affair)  was  not  the  man  to  marry,  if  he  could  help  it, 
into  a  family  like  that  of  the  Rutledges  or  Camerons.  He  had  their 
farms  already,  both  of  them,  and  that  was  the  thing  of  chief  concern. 
He  could  see  in  his  mind's  eye  his  own  fine  house  erected  in  the 
Rutledge  dooryard,  and  presiding  at  his  table  some  thrifty  woman  who 
would  bring  with  her  land  or  cash.  We  go  not  far  afield  in  ascribing  to 
him  the  motives  that  were  native  to  him.  His  second  wife  said  he 
was  an  honest  man,  but  utterly  devoid  of  sentiment;  and  she  knew. 

Just  what  understanding  existed  between  John  McNamar  and  Ann 
Rutledge  at  the  time  he  left  we  do  not  know.  Her  sisters,  who  were 
interviewed  by  the  author  many  years  afterward,  were  sure  that  if 
she  ever  loved  him,  her  love  was  dead.  But  he  left  her  heart  dangling, 
and  she  was  not  free  to  choose  another  lover,  or  if  she  were,  she  lacked 
McNamar's  formal  release  from  whatever  engagement  had  existed. 
And  John  McNamar  treated  her  as  he  had  treated  his  parents. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  feeling  of  loyalty  to  her  parents  made 
Ann  Rutledge  desirous  of  not  needlessly  offending  John  McNamar. 
The  Rutledge  tavern  was  a  financial  failure.  The  money  which  the 
Camerons  and  Rutledges  had  received  in  exchange  for  their  farms 
had  not  availed  to  save  their  New  Salem  investment.  The  Rutledges 
had  to  give  up  the  tavern  in  the  fall  of  1834.  Where  could  they  go? 
John  McNamar  was  not  occupying  or  cultivating  any  of  his  farms.  He 
was  letting  them  lie  peacefully  out-of-doors  and  gaining  their  daily 
unearned  increment  while  he  tarried  in  New  York  State  at  some  un- 
known but  doubtless  profitable  undertaking.  Whoever  represented 
him  locally  in  the  payment  of  taxes  and  the  little  of  business  that 
was  necessary,  permitted  the  Camerons  to  move  back  into  their  old 
double  log  house  on  Sand  Ridge,  and  occupy  it  as  tenants  by  cour- 
tesy. And  there  the  Rutledges  joined  them,  both  families  living  in 
the  Cameron  home. 

This  was  the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1834,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  family's  removal  from  New  Salem,  Ann  was  still  looking  for  her 
letter.  Sam  Hill  and  Abraham  Lincoln  grew  very  interested  in  Ann's 
desire  for  a  letter,  and  suddenly  they  discovered  that  they  both  were 
caring  for  Ann. 

Whether  they  proposed  to  her  individually,  we  do  not  know,  but 
in  some  unmistakable  manner  she  made  her  preference  apparent. 
She  no  longer  loved  McNamar,  and  as  between  prosperous  Sam  Hill 
and  his  tall,  awkward,  raw-boned  clerk,  she  preferred  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.   Women  make  strange  choices. 
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Ann  Rutledge  was  born  in  Kentucky,  January  7,  1813,  and  was 
thus  four  years  younger  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Rutledge  family 
had  been  prominent  in  South  Carolina,  one  of  her  relations  being  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ann  was  of  medium  height, 
well  rounded  in  figure,  and  had  the  hair  and  complexion  that  Titian 
loved.  She  had  a  good  mind,  and  at  the  time  of  her  friendship  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  considering  going  to  a  Female  Seminary  in 
Jacksonville.  Her  brother  David  was  then  a  student  in  Illinois  College 
in  that  town. 

With  both  Hill  and  McNamar  eliminated  from  the  contest,  Lincoln 
was  without  rivals  in  the  field.  But  Ann  was  penniless,  and  her  family 
were  in  financial  straits,  and  he  was  staggering  under  his  debts.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  Legislature,  but  what  degree  of  success  he 
could  have  in  that  assembly,  no  one  could  predict. 

That  they  were  ever  formally  engaged,  we  do  not  know.  But  that 
they  cared  for  each  other,  and  that  each  of  them  understood  it,  we 
are  sure. 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  1834,  Lincoln  left  New  Salem,  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  bought  with  borrowed  money,  and  he  took  the 
tedious  stage-coach  journey  to  Vandalia.  The  Legislature  convened 
December  first  of  that  year  and  was  in  session  until  February  13, 
1835.  If  Lincoln  ever  wrote  to  Ann  while  he  was  away,  the  Rutledge 
family  did  not  preserve  his  letters  nor  any  tradition  of  such  letters, 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  save  their  correspondence.  When  he 
returned  to  New  Salem  at  the  end  of  February,  and  resumed  his  duties 
as  postmaster  and  his  work  as  surveyor,  the  Rutledges  had  moved 
from  New  Salem,  six  miles  north  and  a  mile  west,  to  the  Cameron 
farm.  There  they  put  in  a  little  crop  on  the  otherwise  untenanted 
land  of  John  McNamar. 

Of  Lincoln's  acquaintance  with  women  and  his  romance  with  Ann 
Rutledge,  Nicolay  and  Hay  say: 

Besides  his  stepmother,  who  was  a  plain,  God-fearing  woman,  he  had  not 
known  many  others  until  he  came  to  live  in  New  Salem.  There  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  best  people  the  settlement  contained,  and  among  them  had 
become  much  attached  to  a  young  girl  named  Ann  Rutledge,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  place.  She  died  in  her  girlhood,  and  though  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  engagement  between  them,  he  was  profoundly  affected 
by  her  death. 

These  two  sentences,  or  three,  omitting  the  one  that  introduces 
the  subject,  are  all  that  Nicolay  and  Hay  say  of  Ann  Rutledge  in  all 
of  their  ten  thick  volumes. 

This  reticence  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  freedom  which  other 
biographers  have  taken  with  the  incident;  and  we  may  as  well  learn 
the  whole  truth  about  it,  if  this  is  now  possible. 
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Ann  Rutledge  was  an  attractive  girl.  Everything  that  we  know 
about  her  leads  us  to  think  highly  of  her.  Interest  in  her  as  the  girl 
whom  Lincoln  loved  has  tended  to  exaggerate  her  accomplishments. 
Her  cousin,  James  McGrady  Rutledge,  declared  that  she  was  of  re- 
markable beauty.  In  his  old  age  he  said  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
girls  in  Petersburg,  that  she  was  ''the  very  picture  of  Ann  Rutledge" 
and  that  girl's  photograph  has  since  become  familiar.  Parthenia  Hill, 
widow  of  Samuel  Hill,  who  knew  Ann  Rutledge  well,  said: 

"Ann  was  a  good  girl,  but  not  beautiful.  She  had  red  hair  to  begin 
with." 

The  older  Cameron  girls  had  to  "work  out"  to  earn  a  little  money. 
Ann  also  appears  to  have  worked  for  wages  in  the  spring  of  1835,  in 
the  home  of  James  Short,  a  near  neighbor.  It  is  said  that  Lincoln  once 
rode  over  and  visited  her  while  she  was  in  the  Short  home.  If  this 
story  had  come  from  Short  himself,  it  would  be  entitled  to  great  weight; 
for  Uncle  Jimmy  Short  was  reliable,  and  was  in  position  to  know.  But 
Short  wrote  to  Herndon  in  1866,  in  reply  to  Herndon's  inquiry,  and 
said  that  the  whole  story  of  Lincoln's  love  affair  with  Ann  Rutledge 
was  new  to  him.  The  only  possible  reason  why  it  could  have  been  new 
to  him  was  that  there  was  not  very  much  of  it. 

The  summer  of  1835  was  one  of  unusual  sickness.  Typhoid  malaria 
is  what  it  might  be  called  now.  Ann  was  sick,  and  so  was  her  father. 
And  both  died.  She  died  August  25,  1835,  in  the  Cameron  house, 
then  owned  by  John  McNamar.  She  was  buried,  doubtless  on  the 
following  day  in  the  old  Concord  Cemetery,  about  a  mile  away  from 
the  Cameron  house,  and  quite  a  different  place  from  the  present  Con- 
cord Churchyard. 

Probably  there  was  no  funeral  at  the  time.  It  was  not  the  custom, 
and  her  father  was  then  fatally  sick.  Probably  there  was  a  public 
service  later  in  memory  of  the  two.  Whether  John  Cameron  preached, 
or  the  service  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Berry,  minister  of  the  Concord 
Church,  and  father  of  Lincoln's  dissolute  partner,  we  do  not  know. 
The  family  tradition  is  too  vague  and  confused  at  this  point  to  be  of 
any  value  in  this  matter. 

About  one  matter  we  have  a  clear  tradition,  which  comes  through 
McGrady  Rutledge,  Ann's  cousin:  that  he  went  to  New  Salem,  in- 
formed Lincoln  of  Ann's  serious  sickness,  and  that  Lincoln  rode  over 
about  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  and  visited  her.  What  they  said 
to  each  other,  no  one  knows. 

Ann  Rutledge  died,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lincoln's 
sorrow  was  sincere,  but  he  was  speedily  in  love  again,  and  again  and 
still  again.  No  one  in  New  Salem  suspected  that  he  had  loved  Ann 
Rutledge  with  an  incurable  affection. 

The  popular  story  is  that  Lincoln  raved  and  contemplated  suicide, 
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and  that  for  months  he  was  incapable  of  doing  business.  Barrels  of 
mingled  tears  and  ink  have  flowed  over  his  ravings  in  this  period.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Lincoln  was  steadily  attending  to  business  all  that 
summer  and  fall. 

A  letter  is  in  the  Barrett  collection  written  by  Matthew  S.  Marsh, 
of  New  Salem,  and  read  by  the  present  writer  at  New  Salem  on  May  8, 
1926,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  As- 
sociation and  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society.  This  young  man 
had  voted,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  also  voted,  at  the  New  Salem  election, 
August  3,  1835.  Mr.  Marsh,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
wrote  to  his  brother  George  in  that  place,  under  date  of  September  17, 
1835,  only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge.  He  tells  of 
receiving  his  brother's  letter,  and  about  the  carelessness  of  the  post- 
master, Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  however,  is  a  "clever  fellow"  and  a  friend 
of  Marsh.  He  counted  on  Lincoln's  personal  friendship  to  save  his 
payment  of  postage,  and  he  was  not  in  error  on  that  point.  The  letter 
bears  Abraham  Lincoln's  handwriting  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sheet. 
Lincoln  addressed  the  letter,  and  wrote  this  frank: 

"Free,  A.  Lincoln,  P.  M. 

New  Salem,  111.,  Sep.  22." 

Neither  Marsh  nor  anyone  else  in  New  Salem  anticipated  that  Lin- 
coln would  be  incapacitated  for  business,  and  he  was  not  incapaci- 
tated. A  few  days  after  he  had  franked  the  Marsh  letter,  Lincoln  sur- 
veyed a  piece  of  land  which  Marsh  had  purchased  from  Bowling  Green. 
The  survey  is  in  the  Barrett  collection.  Lincoln  made  the  survey  care- 
fully, drew  the  plat  accurately  and  computed  the  area  of  the  tract 
with  a  clear  mind  and  wrote  it  all  down  in  a  firm  hand. 

On  November  tenth  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  remarkably  dis- 
criminating letter  to  Governor  Duncan,  asking  a  recommendation 
which  was  his  right  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  from  Decem- 
ber, 7  1835,  till  January  8,  1836,  he  was  back  in  Vandalia  attending 
to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  And  not  a  single  soul 
in  New  Salem  or  Vandalia  made  any  record  then  or  for  decades  after- 
ward that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  gone  crazy  over  the  death  of  Ann 
Rutledge. 

If  Lincoln  needed  any  other  cure  than  work  and  politics  for  such 
despondency  as  he  had  over  Ann  Rutledge  in  the  fall  of  1835,  he  prob- 
ably had  it.  The  best  cure  known  to  medical  science  for  hypochondria 
is  malaria.^  To  burn  with  fever  one  day  and  sit  on  the  next  with 
chattering  teeth  is  to  take  one's  mind  off  all  his  other  troubles.  And 
when  he  recovers  from  malaria  he  is  likely  to  be  thankful  enough  for 

^  For  interesting  information  relating  to  malaria  as  a  cure  for  mental  troubles,  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  friend  Doctor  William  A.  Evans. 
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that  recovery  to  forget  that  he  ever  worried  about  anything  else.  In 
the  fall  of  1835  Lincoln  had  chills  and  fever.  We  are  not  certain  that 
he  needed  this  cure,  but  he  had  it. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Lincoln's  third  and  last  law  partner, 
William  H.  Herndon,  for  invaluable  knowledge  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  also  have  somewhat  against  him  on  the  score  of  prejudice  and  bad 
taste.  After  the  death  of  Lincoln  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  Peters- 
burg when  court  was  in  session  there,  and  pick  up  a  few  cases.  He 
boarded  with  his  brother-in-law,  whose  name  was  Miles.  He  had  to 
pay  only  for  what  he  drank.  The  fall  term  of  court  adjourned  on  Sat- 
urday, October  14,  1866,  and  on  Sunday  morning  Miles  drove  Hern- 
don to  the  Concord  Creek  and  Sand  Ridge  district,  and  on  Monday 
he  visited  the  site  of  old  New  Salem — then  long  depopulated,  with 
but  a  single  log  cabin  standing.  Herndon  took  notes  on  those  two 
days,  recording  even  the  hour  and  minute  of  some  of  his  interviews. 

The  first  man  on  whom  Herndon  called  on  that  Sunday  morning 
was  John  McNamar.  He  was  at  home.  He  ran  no  risk  of  being 
offered  an  opportunity,  such  as  might  have  come  to  him  had  he  gone 
to  church,  of  dropping  a  dime  into  the  contribution  box.  He  sat  in 
his  house,  erected  in  the  dooryard  of  the  log  home  where  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  died,  and  looked  out  over  his  broad  acres  and  his  fat  stock. 

Herndon  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  Ann  Rutledge  had  been 
engaged  to  him,  and  he  said  that  it  was  true.  When  he  undertook  to 
explan  why  he  had  left  her  and  for  three  years  had  not  written, 
he  said  that  for  three  weeks  of  that  time  he  was  sick.  He  modestly 
admitted  that  Ann  Rutledge  loved  him  so  much  that  she  never  wholly 
loved  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  on  Mc- 
Namar's  account. 

He  intimated  to  Herndon  that  it  was  for  love  of  her  he  bought  the 
farm  where  she  had  died,  and  with  trembling  hand  and  choking  voice 
he  pointed  out  a  currant  bush  that  marked  the  spot  in  his  dooryard 
where  the  corner  of  the  old  house  had  stood. 

He  was  unable  to  identify  the  grave,  however,  or  that  of  her  own 
mother,  who  was  buried  near  her  and  whose  grave  lay  only  a  mile 
from  his  home.    He  had  never  visited  either  of  them. 

Fortunately,  there  were  residents  of  the  Concord  neighborhood  who 
were  able  to  identify  the  graves.  Herndon  went  to  Concord  Church, 
when  services  were  in  progress,  interviewed  some  of  the  Berry s,  and 
the  Shorts,  who  were  able  to  show  him  the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge. 
Her  body  has  not  been  permitted  to  remain  there,  however. 

It  was  late  in  1835  when  John  McNamar  returned  from  New  York 
with  his  widowed  mother,  who  was  not  an  expense  to  him  very  long. 
He  did  not  need  the  Rutledge  or  Cameron  farms  just  then,  since  no 
crops  would  be  grown  there  during  the  winter,  and  he  had  other  houses. 
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With  rare  generosity  for  him  he  permitted  the  widowed  mother  of 
Ann  Rutledge  and  the  widow's  fatherless  children  to  occupy  the  cabin 
until  spring,  and  then  he  turned  them  out.  They  had  to  make  their 
weary  way  across  the  prairies  to  a  new  home  in  Iowa,  leaving  him  to 
choke  with  emotion  beside  the  currant  bush. 

It  was  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  October  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
that  William  H.  Herndon  obtained  this  information.  He  let  no  grass 
grow  under  his  feet.  On  Friday  evening,  November  16,  1866,  a  bare 
month  after  his  investigation,  he  delivered  his  lecture  in  the  Springfield 
Court  House. 

William  H.  Herndon  hated  the  widow  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
he  knew  that  she  held  him  in  contempt.  In  that  lecture,  which  was 
heard  with  indignation  by  about  a  dozen  people,  but  printed  and 
given  to  the  world,  Herndon  pilloried  that  heart-broken  and  already 
almost  insane  woman,  stripped  from  her  the  garments  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  she  was  the  unloved  wife  of 
her  husband;  that  he  had  never  loved  but  one  woman,  Ann  Rutledge, 
that  he  married  Mary  Todd  because  she  nagged  him  into  matri- 
mony, and  that  he  never  gave  his  heart  to  the  mother  of  his  children. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  followed  to  its  very  limit  every 
avenue  of  known  information  on  this  subject.  He  has  crossed  the  con- 
tinent to  interview  the  last  remaining  sister  of  Ann  Rutledge.  He  has 
made  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  most  careful  examination  ever  made 
of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case;  and  he  presents  here  what  in  his  judg- 
ment is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge.  The  thoughtful  will  believe  it, 
but  the  vast  majority  will  prefer  the  mushy  lies  that  have  grown  so 
popular. 

If  Ann  Rutledge  had  lived,  it  is  possible  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  gone  to  college.  In  the  only  extant  letter  to  Ann  Rutledge, 
one  written  to  her  by  her  brother  David,  while  a  student  in  Illinois 
College  in  the  summer  of  1835,  it  appears  that  she  was  considering 
going  to  Jacksonville  the  next  autumn  to  study  in  the  Female  Semi- 
nary there,  and  the  Rutledge  family  has  a  consistent  tradition  that 
Lincoln  had  some  thought  of  matriculating  in  Illinois  College  in  the 
same  city.  At  this  time  he  procured  a  book  of  Greek  exercises,  and 
he  apparently  gave  some  thought  to  the  possibility  of  a  college  course. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  most  if  not  all  writers  on  the  romance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge  that  if  she  had  lived  she  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
Herndon  himself  thought  that,  and  beheved  that  such  a  match  would 
have  been  unfortunate  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  by  nature  an 
indolent  man,  loving  ease  and  unmolested  comfort.  If  he  had  had 
a  tenderly  affectionate  wife,  free  from  outbursts  of  passion,  making 
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home  alluringly  comfortable,  Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  yielded 
to  her  seductive  charm,  have  become  a  well-domesticated  and  uxorious 
husband,  and  never  have  gone  far  in  political  life. 

Herndon  thought  it  well  that  Ann  did  not  live  to  make  Lincoln 
as  affectionate  a  wife  as  she  would  probably  have  made  him. 

We  do  not  know  this.  And  we  do  know  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Knowing  his  habit  of  mind,  we  are  sure  that  had  Ann  Rutledge 
lived,  he  would  have  had  periods  of  heart-searching  and  indecision. 
We  cannot  with  certainty  declare  what  would  have  been  the  result. 

We  know  the  sorrows  that  come  to  us.  We  mourn  over  them  as 
though  the  blessings  they  displace  would  have  come  unmixed  with  dis- 
comforts or  pains.  It  is  not  so  in  life.  There  are  no  griefs  harder  to 
bear  than  those  that  we  gain  for  ourselves  in  the  answers  to  our  own 
prayers.  There  is  no  more  incurable  remorse  than  that  of  men  and 
women  who,  in  the  agony  of  impending  sorrow,  pray  for  its  aversion, 
and  get  just  what  they  pray  for.  We  do  not  know  what  would  have 
happened  if  Ann  Rutledge  had  lived.  But  as  Herndon  has  set  the 
example  by  telling  us  that  her  love  would  have  ruined  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  making  him  a  too  affectionate  and  attentive  wife,  we,  knowing 
almost  nothing  about  her,  may  now  safely  rest  our  conjectures  on  our 
knowledge  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


UNRIPE  FRUITS  * 

By  Joseph  Warren  Beach 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  AMERICAN  PROSE 

WE  have  had  our  classical  period  in  American  literature — - 
a  period  largely  of  cultivated  and  anemic  writers  milk 
fed  upon  the  culture  of  England.  We  are  at  present  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  the  need  for  a  literature  more  indigenous,  more 
expressive  of  ourselves,  bolder  and  more  original  than  that  of  Lowell 
and  Longfellow.  In  fiction,  perhaps,  and  certainly  in  poetry,  our 
prayers  are  being  answered,  and  we  have  at  least  a  Frost,  a  Masters, 
and  a  Sandburg  to  offer  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  new  age.  These  are 
authors  representative,  distinctively  American  in  flavor,  and  full  of 
invention  in  form  and  style.  In  prose- writing  other  than  fiction,  per- 
haps in  fiction,  too,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  point  out  any  body  of  writing 
comparable  to  our  poetry. 

This  is  normal  and  to  be  expected,  and  does  not  contradict  our  hope 
and  faith  for  a  new  order  in  our  literature.    It  is  probably  true  that 

*  From  The  Outlook  for  American  Prose;  copyright,  1926,  by  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publishers. 
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poetry  is  the  first  to  flower  in  any  springtime  of  literary  production. 
Poetry  represents  the  more  instinctive,  the  more  emotional  and  ex- 
clamatory phase  of  literary  expression;  prose,  the  more  mature  and 
critical  phase.  Poetry  implies  a  lively  and  spontaneous  imagination; 
prose  implies  a  more  considerate  procedure,  a  greater  saturation  with 
intellectual  culture  on  the  part  of  both  writer  and  reader. 

Fiction  occupies,  we  may  suppose,  an  intermediate  position.  In 
fiction,  even  the  most  thoughtful  and  sophisticated,  the  story  carries 
ever  the  leading  role;  and  a  story  vividly  imagined  and  well  told  will 
cover  a  multitude  of  shortcomings  in  thought  and  expression.  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere  of  the  frequent  stylistic  crudenesses  and  absurdities 
of  current  novels,  particularly  American  novels;  and  in  some  cases, 
in  spite  of  these  crudities  and  absurdities  in  expression,  it  will  be  a 
novehst  of  considerable  distinction,  whom  one  cannot  but  admire  for 
his  invention,  his  truth  to  some  aspect  of  hfe,  his  story-telling  power. 

But  when  it  comes  to  prose  of  a  more  philosophic  character,  the 
prose  of  the  essay — a  prose  dedicated  to  meditation,  reminiscence, 
criticism,  social  commentary — the  matter  of  style  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  the  great  determining 
factor  in  the  rank  of  prose-writers.  The  philosophy  of  a  Carlyle,  a 
Ruskin,  a  Matthew  Arnold,  a  Walter  Pater,  would  lose  three-fourths 
of  its  interest  and  appeal  if  delivered  in  a  style  less  individual,  less 
expert,  and  less  beautifully  colored  than  that  of  these  several  writers. 
And  if  Emerson  is  the  only  American  prose- writer  of  their  time  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  them  and  the  other  great  English  styHsts  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  is  a  measure  of  the  comparative  poverty  of 
American  literature  of  that  century.  Havelock  Ellis,  in  his  remark- 
able philosophic  study  called  The  Dance  of  Life,  quotes  some  phi- 
losopher as  saying  that  Truth  is  a  shade,  and  he  adds  on  his  own  ac- 
count that  Beauty  is  a  shade.  He  means  that,  while  all  the  great  ideas 
of  civilized  men  are  common  property — commonplaces  as  most  men 
phrase  them — it  is  the  special  turn  of  the  thought  given  by  men  of 
subtlety  and  originality  that  makes  their  power  of  appeal,  that  makes 
them  five  and  mean  something.  And  when  it  comes  to  subtlety,  that 
is  likely  to  be  developed  only  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil  of  culture,  in  a 
society  long  accustomed  to  deal  with  ideas,  with  sentiments,  in  a 
free  and  natural  manner.  That  implies  a  settled  society;  it  implies 
leisure  and  the  disposition  to  prize  highly  those  intangibles  that 
make  the  difference  between  civilization  and  the  raw  state  of  fron- 
tier life. 

It  is  only  natural  that,  in  this  kind  of  writing,  we  should  find  much 
more  numerous  examples  in  a  country  like  England,  where  they  have 
such  long  accumulations  of  the  fruits  of  leisure ;  where  they  have  been 
so  long  depositing  and  fertiUzing  the  soil  of  culture.  It  is  much  easier 
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to  make  a  list  of  distinguished  prose-writers  in  contemporary  Eng- 
land than  in  contemporary  America.  We  have  produced  nothing  like 
the  work  of  Lytton  Strachey  in  his  Eminent  Victorians  and  Queen 
Victoria;  nothing  quite  like  the  work  of  Percy  Lubbock  in  his  book  on 
The  Craft  of  Fiction  or  his  Roman  Pictures,  though  we  certainly  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  Mr.  Young's  Three  Fountains;  no  newspaper  essay- 
ists so  witty  and  high  toned  as  Gilbert  Chesterton;  nothing  in  the 
critical  vein  so  witty  and  thought-stimulating  as  the  prefaces  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw;  no  books  of  reminiscence  and  natural  history  so  charming 
as  those  of  W.  H.  Hudson;  no  book  of  family  history  so  civilized  as  Our 
Family  A  fairs,  by  E.  F.  Benson;  no  books  of  travel  and  foreign  im- 
pressions so  racy  and  imaginative  as  those  of  H.  M.  Tomlinson  and 
Maurice  Hewlett.  We  did  have  in  philosophy  the  miraculous  case  of 
William  James,  who  wrote  literature  whatever  his  subject;  and  we 
have  a  sort  of  claim  on  George  Santayana,  than  whom  there  can  be  no 
more  humane  and  gracious  and  subtle  writer  on  the  borderland  of 
philosophy  and  helles  lettres.  But  our  claim  on  him  is  very  slight. 
He  is  the  product  really  of  English  and  Spanish  culture;  there  is  no 
reflection  in  his  work  of  any  of  the  distinctive  color  of  American 
thought;  and  he  has  appropriately  enough  gone  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  England  where  he  most  belongs.  He  is  more  English 
than  American;  and  his  chief  rivals  in  the  writing  of  cultivated  phil- 
osophical prose  at  the  present  time  are  the  altogether  English  Ber- 
trand  Russell  and  Havelock  ElHs. 

As  we  look  about  us  at  the  present  time  there  are  several  American 
prosateurs  who  make  a  considerable  claim  to  distinction.  Sherwood 
Anderson,  in  A  Story-Teller's  Story,  has  produced  an  autobiography 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  literary  criticism  of  prime  impor- 
tance; he  has  a  style  altogether  American,  simple,  correct,  ingenious, 
and  highly  original,  and  a  way  of  presenting  his  personal  history  that 
is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  Mr.  Mencken  is  a  critic  who  never  bores 
you.  He  is  certainly  thought  provoking;  he  knows  how  to  write  sen- 
tences that  stand  firmly  on  their  feet;  he  says  precisely  what  he  wants 
to;  he  says  it  in  good  American  English  and  with  a  vigor  and  a  raci- 
ness  reminiscent  of  Swift  and  Rabelais.  His  great  antagonist  in  the 
critical  game  is  Mr.  Sherman.  He  is  a  judicious  and  witty  writer, 
who  has  often  taken  a  fall  out  of  Mencken  with  his  Socratic  and 
jiu-jitsu  methods  of  urbane  wrestling.  He  is  a  plausible  representative 
of  that  enlightened  Puritanism  which  is  the  attitude  of  so  large  a 
body  of  thoughtful  Americans.  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Cabell,  who 
has  written  two  such  capital  books  of  criticism  in  Beyond  Life  and 
Straws  and  Prayer-books,  especially  Beyond  Life.  Mr.  Cabell  brings 
to  the  illustration  of  his  romantic  theory  of  literature  such  intellectual 
subtlety,  such  ripened  culture,  and  a  style  so  rich,  suave,  pointed,  and 
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original  that  he  must  be  counted  with  assurance  as  one  contemporary 
American  critic  who  has  produced  criticism  which  is  Hterature. 

And  that  is,  perhaps,  about  all  we  have  to  show  as  yet  in  the  way 
of  high  distinguished  writing  in  prose  not  fiction.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  have  not  other  writers  who  handle  English  prose  with 
correctness,  elegance,  and  authority.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the 
host  of  university  scholars  who,  in  biography,  in  history,  in  literary 
exposition,  maintain  the  very  highest  standard  of  good  writing  short 
of  actual  imaginative  creation.  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  standard 
set  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Ruskin  in  his  Stones 
of  Venice,  by  Fuller  in  his  English  Worthies — writers  who  brought  to 
their  work  something  more  peculiarly  their  own  than  learning  and 
judgment,  and  who  made  of  the  English  language  a  jewel  casket  and 
a  shrine.  It  would  be  invidious  to  name,  however  honorably,  the 
professors  of  literature  in  our  universities  who  have  set  forth  some 
phase  of  literary  history  or  have  helped  us  to  form  our  opinions  on 
vexed  critical  problems,  but  who,  with  all  their  knowledge  and  crit- 
ical discrimination,  will  hardly  be  granted  that  touch  of  genius  which 
makes  a  permanent  artistic  possession  of  Lamb's  essay  On  the  Arti- 
ficial Comedy  of  the  Last  Century  or  Pater's  The  Renaissance.  I  am 
looking  for  writers  so  individual  in  their  manner  and  approach  that 
anyone  acquainted  with  their  style  could  at  once  identify  a  new 
piece  of  their  writing  and  declare  with  confidence,  "This  is  Charles 
Doughty,"  or  "This  is  Bernard  Shaw." 

And  it  is  possible  that  we  have  writers  who  would  stand  this  test 
and  whom  we  find  it  difficult,  even  so,  to  set  down  as  vigorous  and 
characteristic  products  of  present-day  American  culture.  There  are 
doubtless  many  readers  well-enough  acquainted  with  the  personal 
idiosyncrasy  and  charm  of  Dr.  Crothers  or  Miss  Repplier  to  be  able 
to  recognize  them  wherever  encountered  by  the  special  flavor  of  their 
work.  And  it  is  no  doubt  a  great  asset  to  American  letters  to  have 
essayists  as  fine,  as  subtle,  as  cultivated,  as  delicately  flavored  as  Dr. 
Crothers  and  Miss  Repplier.  They  are  a  standing  proof  that  we  are 
capable  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  that  the  air  of  America  is 
not  everywhere  thin  and  hard  to  breathe.  But  can  we  really  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  are  original  monuments  of  American  spiritual 
life?  Are  they  not  mainly  an  evidence  of  our  capacity  for  assimilation? 

SCIENTIFIC  jargon:   MR.   VAN  WYCK  BROOKS 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  contemporary  American 
prose,  and  get  a  just  notion  of  our  prospects  for  the  future,  we  must 
take  writers  more  distinctively  American,  writers  more  involved  in 
our  special  problems,  who  have  cut  loose  from  a  foreign  tradition  and 
are  really  undertaking  to  sail  new  seas.    And  in  general  we  shall  find 
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these  forward-looking  men  to  be  subject  to  crudities  and  stammerings 
not  characteristic  of  Miss  ReppHer  and  our  university  critics.  A 
typical  and  significant  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  He  is 
a  writer  who  is  particularly  concerned  himself  with  the  cultivation 
in  America  of  what  he  calls  ''creative  literature."  He  enjoys  a  high 
and  well-deserved  consideration  among  students  of  American  liter- 
ature because  of  his  studies  of  Mark  Twain  and  Henry  James.  And 
he  has  written  more  than  one  book  on  the  general  situation  in  Amer- 
ica. In  Letters  and  Leadership^  Mr.  Brooks  complains  that  we  do  not 
have  creative  literature  in  America  because  all  our  energies  have 
been  directed  to  the  material  development  of  the  country.  Our  critics, 
he  says,  have  joined  in  the  conspiracy  to  discourage  any  free  use  of 
the  creative  impulses  because  they  were  felt  to  be  at  war  with  the 
possessive  impulses  which  must  be  given  the  right  of  way.  Puritan- 
ism has  joined  with  industrialism  to  choke  out  artistic  expression. 

Now  that  is  a  very  plausible  h3^othesis,  and  one  with  which  half 
our  present-day  critics  agree.  But  the  discouraging  thing  about  Mr. 
Brooks  is  that,  with  all  his  desire  to  foster  the  imaginative  life,  he 
cannot  seem  to  free  himself — at  least  in  his  program-book — from 
the  very  materialism  which  he  deplores.  His  style  is,  throughout, 
the  style  of  a  scientific  and  industrial  age.  To  all  that  he  writes  there 
clings  what  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  calls,  in  another  connection,  "that  fa- 
miliar vague  suggestion  of  scientific  vocabulary  which  is  characteristic 
of  modern  writing."  The  very  terms  in  which  he  pictures  the  spiritual 
aims  of  our  more  promising  writers  are  taken  from  the  most  material 
of  sciences,  dynamics,  and  the  most  utilitarian,  industrial  economics. 
These  men,  he  says,  are  struggling  ''for  a  world  that  is  able  to  keep 
and  use  the  whole  of  its  creative  energy."  He  proposes  for  American 
art  "a  programme  for  the  conservation  of  our  spiritual  resources." 
He  would  like  to  cultivate  national  ideals  "by  virtue  of  which  the 
springs  of  our  creative  energy  are  not  only  touched  into  play  but  so 
economized  as  to  be  able  to  irrigate  the  entire  subsoil  of  our  national 
life."  He  takes  Goethe's  phrase  for  the  right  poetic  approach  to  life, 
*'from  within  outwards,"  and  renders  it  in  this  same  lingo  of  dynam- 
ics and  industrial  economics:  "It  is  the  effective  approach  because 
it  envisages  method  in  terms  of  value,  every  ounce  of  pressure  that 
is  put  upon  value  registering  itself  with  a  tenfold  intensity,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  sphere  of  application."  Again,  upon  figures  from  dy- 
namics, he  is  fond  of  grafting  figures  taken  vaguely  from  architecture, 
producing,  I  should  say,  a  very  dubious  hybrid.  "As  soon  as  the 
foundations  of  our  life  have  been  reconstructed  and  made  solid  on 
the  basis  of  an  experience  of  which  we  have  shown  the  potentialities, 
all  these  extraneous,  ill-regulated  forces  will  rally  about  this  new-found 
center;  they  will  fit  in,  each  where  it  belongs,  contributing  to  the 
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essential  architecture  of  our  life."  The  general  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  less  dismal  for  the  fact  that  the  figures  are  mixed,  and  that 
forces  and  potentialities  are  shown  now  rallying  round  a  center,  now 
fitting  into  a  framework,  and  now  contributing  to  an  architecture. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Brooks  does  not  in  general  draw  from 
the  arts  and  sciences  concrete  imagery  which  will  really  brighten  and 
illustrate  his  subject;  but  that  his  comparisons  serve  only  to  make  the 
subject  more  abstract  and  theoretical  than  it  was  to  start  with.  This 
is  not  the  architecture  from  which  Lamb  borrowed  his  figure  for  ears, 
**  hanging  ornaments,  and  (architecturally  speaking)  handsome  vo- 
lutes to  the  human  capital,"  not  that  decorative  and  eye-pleasing  as- 
pect of  the  building  art,  but  an  aspect  at  the  same  time  utilitarian 
and  abstract,  practical  and  theoretical.  "Essential  architecture" 
indeed!  Essential  architecture  is  geometry,  and  metaphysical  ge- 
ometry at  that.  Circles  and  triangles  may  be  the  stuff  of  ''creative 
literature,"  of  poetry  and  religion.  Essential  architecture  belongs 
to  a  fashion  of  thought,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Brooks's  brighter  phrases, 
"so  denatured,  so  stripped  of  everything  that  might  nourish  the  im- 
agination," that  we  cannot  well  associate  it  with  the  workings  of  the 
*' creative  mind." 

The  most  arid  and  withering  of  the  provinces  from  which  we  de- 
rive imagery  in  these  days  is  the  province  of  psychology.  And  Mr. 
Brooks  has  duly  built  into  his  architecture  many  dry  branches  from 
the  hortus  siccus  of  psychological  jargon.  We  have  a  great  deal  about 
''people  who  externalize  themselves  in  a  world  of  externalities,"  of 
that  "complicated  scheme  of  ideal  objectives"  which  we  must  se- 
cure in  America  before  we  can  hope  to  build  up  a  civilization.  We 
read  that  the  matter  with  Dr.  Crothers  as  a  prophet  of  culture  is 
that 

while  the  self-consciousness  of  the  younger  generation  stands  for  an  instinctive 
drive  toward  a  common  understanding  on  the  creative  plane,  the  self-consciousness 
of  Dr.  Crothers,  making  no  levy  upon  our  creative  life,  accepts  the  pioneer  law  of 
self-preservation,  in  the  scheme  of  which  literature  is  only  a  kind  of  associational  and 
secondary  play  of  the  mind  in  a  society  whose  real  business  is  the  art  of  getting  on. 

There  is  something  about  the  syntax  of  that  sentence  that  suggests 
the  influence  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who  did  for  Victorian  England 
what  Mr.  Brooks  is  undertaking  to  do  for  present-day  America.  But 
this  only  serves  to  remind  us  that  Matthew  Arnold  deliberately 
"labored  to  divest  knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh,  uncouth,  difficult, 
abstract,  professional,  exclusive";  that  he  did  not  draw  his  words 
and  images  from  the  abstract  realms  of  science  but  took  them  bright 
and  sharp  from  everyday  experience — "sweetness  and  light,  doing 
as  one  likes,  Barbarians  and  Philistines,  reason  and  the  will  of  God." 
Mr.  Brooks  need  not  expect  that  "creative  literature"  can  be  syn- 
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thetically  produced  in  any  laboratory;  or  that  she  is  sired,  as  Mr. 
Mencken  would  say,  by  psychology  out  of  physics.  She  is,  I  shrewdly 
suspect,  the  daughter  of  ''heart-easing  Mirth,"  and  she  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  either  the  daughter  of  Venus  and  Bacchus  or. else  of 
Zephyr  and  Aurora. 

rubber-stamp:  a  certain  public  speaker 

I  think  the  reader  will  agree  that  there  is  little  sap  or  savor  in  writ- 
ing like  this,  however  right  the  author  may  be  in  his  theory  about 
American  literature.  This  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  not  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Brooks  at  his  best;  but  it  is  characteristic  enough  of  the  aver- 
age writing  in  our  weekly  journals,  from  which  Mr.  Brooks  has  taken 
his  spring  into  deeper  waters.  And  this  at  least  makes  sense;  it  has 
a  core  of  solid  truth.  There  are  men  who  have  won  much  greater 
popularity  by  writing  which,  in  its  emptiness,  its  parade  of  rubber- 
stamp  phrases  which  are  meant  to  take  the  place  of  ideas,  can  be 
the  source  of  little  but  boredom  for  readers  who  demand  either  in- 
tellectual or  imaginative  stimulus.  Examples  of  this  style  are  not 
far  to  seek,  but  I  take  mine  from  an  author  of  sufficient  distinction 
to  give  point  to  their  citation.  These  passages  are  from  what  were 
originally  public  addresses,  but  they  were  thought  important  enough 
to  be  given  the  permanency  of  cold  print  and  a  bound  volume.  If 
the  book  is  now  several  years  old,  that  will  make  it  the  easier  to  recog- 
nize the  true  quality  of  these  phrases;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
we  are  as  prone  as  the  speaker  himself  to  be  taken  in  by  the  verbal 
coin  of  the  moment.  This  is  an  author  who  manages  to  express  his 
opinion  on  almost  every  subject  of  public  interest  at  the  time  of  his 
lectures  without  danger  of  offending  any  person  of  an  opposite  opin- 
ion, since  he  takes  a  position  in  every  case  such  that  he  agrees  with 
all  parties  to  a  dispute. 

This,  for  example,  is  the  high  and  safe  line  he  takes  in  regard  to 
the  economic  problems  of  our  time : 

Labor  and  capital  must  join  in  a  high  resolve  that  both  shall  strive,  in  consonance 
with  the  spirit  of  peace  and  tolerance,  to  think  less  in  terms  of  the  battlefield  and 
more  in  terms  of  the  council-chamber.  The  battle  mind  has  been  inevitable  in  the 
labor-capital  struggles  of  the  past,  but  pure  tests  of  strength,  such  as  bargainings 
and  strikes,  can  never  bring  industrial  health  to  the  world.  Nothing  save  some 
continuously  just  administration  of  industry  can  do  that.  Such  administration 
can  never  come  as  the  by-product  of  a  fight.  It  must  be  the  consciously  conceived 
product  of  industrial  statesmanship,  and  industrial  statesmanship  is  impossible 
without  the  spirit  of  tolerant  good-will  and  mutual  respect. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  could  give  offense  to  either  employer  or 
employee.  It  is  safe  enough  for  the  utterance  of  a  United  States  sen- 
ator. 
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Hear  him  now  on  a  political  theme : 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  American  history  when  the  need  for  setting  up  the 
instruments  and  methods  for  common  discussion  of  common  interests  was  impera- 
tive, it  is  now  in  this  time  of  flux,  when  reckless  revolution  and  stupid  reaction  are 
alike  coquetting  with  the  public  mind,  making  balanced  sanity  of  mass  judgment 
increasingly  difficult.  ...  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  put  our  fingers  to  our  ears 
when  false  guides  speak;  the  task  remains  of  producing  national  policies  that  will 
go  between  and  beyond  the  caveman  politics  of  the  Bourbon  and  the  Cubist  pol- 
itics of  the  Bolshevist.  It  would  seem  a  waste  of  words  to  say  that,  in  the  sort  of 
time  we  are  passing  through,  nothing  will  so  surely  protect  us  from  hasty  experi- 
ment and  insure  rational  progress  as  the  full,  free,  candid,  serious,  and  sustained 
discussion,  etc.  .  .  .  We  must  somehow  contrive  to  have  the  clean  and  antiseptic 
air  of  free  discussion  blow  through  the  recesses  of  our  national  thought. 

You  get  the  characteristic  flavor  better  still  if  you  leave  out  the  con- 
necting thought  and  string  along  in  sequence  the  mustier  and  more 
shopworn  of  the  phrases:  "If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  .  .  .  need 
was  imperative  .  .  .  this  time  of  flux  .  .  .  reckless  revolution.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  enough  merely.  ...  It  would  seem  a  waste  of  words  to 
say  .  .  .  the  clean  and  antiseptic  air  of  free  discussion."  Best  of  all, 
the  phrase  occurring  in  other  passages,  the  phrase  of  the  man  who  is 
infallibly  going  to  say  something  of  no  importance,  ''I  cannot,  some- 
how, help  thinking.  ..." 

Hear  him  on  the  subject  of  Americanization: 

No  straight- thin  king  person  disputes  the  need  of  a  fundamentally  sound  program 
of  Americanization,  a  vast  collective  effort  toward  the  stimulation  and  spread  of 
sane  principles  of  national  life  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
who  make  up  our  population.  But  anything  and  everything  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  Americanization  is  not  necessarily  an  effective  move  in  that  direction.  There  is 
slowly  growing  up  a  body  of  incisive  criticism  dealing  with  the  current  epidemic 
of  Americanization  work  that  is  sweeping  the  country  on  the  wings  of  clever  catch- 
words and  generous  emotions. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  of  disputing  the  author's  contention  in 
this  case.  Only  I  do  wish  he  would  spare  me  his  "straight-thinking 
person,"  his  "fundamentally  sound  program,"  his  "sane  principles 
of  national  life."  In  so  far  as  they  are  generous  emotions' I  agree;  in 
so  far  as  they  are  clever  catchwords  I  ask  for  a  truce. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  disappointed  and  surprised  that  I  have 
not  yet  brought  in  "dynamic  conceptions"  or  "constructive  con- 
servatism." It  is  only  for  lack  of  time  that  I  do  not  quote  the  passage 
on  "The  Lawyer  as  Leader"  in  which  these  consecrated  phrases 
appear  in  force.  But  no  lack  of  time  can  prevent  me  from  quoting  this 
energetic  and  alHterative  utterance  on  the  educational  problem  of 
the  moment : 

The  present  stage  of  our  progress  of  educational  redefinition  is  marked  by  our 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  dangerous  dominance  of  the  specialist  who  has  done  the 
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double  damage  to  our  educational  system  of  dehumanizing  it  and  of  splitting  our 
curricula  into  airtight  compartments  of  unrelated  knowledge. 

Ah  well!  we  are  all  miserable  sinners.  Who  among  us  has  not  dealt 
frequently  in  "airtight  compartments"?  Let  him  that  is  guiltless 
among  us  cast  the  first  stone ! 

A  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  read  some  of  these  passages — a  shrewd 
lawyer  and  a  man  who  never  employs  this  style  himself — remarked, 
''But  this  is  no  worse  than  any  pubHc  speaker."  Well,  thinks  I,  that 
is  just  it.  That  is,  I  suspect,  what  is  the  matter  with  American  polit- 
ical thought.  And  that  is,  I  am  sure,  what  is  the  matter  with  Amer- 
ican prose.  If  Mr.  Brooks's  style  in  Letters  and  Leadership  is  the  style 
of  our  weekly  journals  at  their  average,  the  style  of  this  publicist  is 
that  of  these  weekly  journals  at  their  worst.  On  the  average,  they 
are  saying  fairly  important  things  in  a  manner  superficially  smart 
but  in  the  long  run  rather  dreary;  at  their  worst,  they  are  covering  a 
vague  liberalism  with  empty  phrases. 

INCOHERENCE   IN   THE   AESTHETE: 
MR.    JOSEPH   HERGESHEIMER 

But  there  are  other  literary  vices  almost  as  serious  as  dreariness 
and  emptiness,  and  quite  as  widespread  among  our  representative 
prosateurs.  There  is  what  the  rhetoricians  call  "incoherence,"  and 
for  examples  of  that  I  turn  to  writers  very  much  better  known  than 
either  of  these  referred  to.  I  turn  to  the  famous  novelist,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hergesheimer,  and  the  famous  philosopher,  Mr.  John  Dewey.  It  is 
in  his  book  about  Cuba,  San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana,  that  Mr.  Her- 
gesheimer has  entered  the  ranks  of  writers  of  thoughtful  prose.  Here, 
without  story,  he  undertakes  to  render  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of 
the  Spanish- American  city  of  Cuba  and  especially  his  own  impressions 
of  Havana.  And  he  goes  about  the  matter  with  the  finical  elaborate- 
ness of  self-analysis  of  Henry  James  in  The  American  Scene  or  Notes 
of  a  Son  and  Brother.  The  difiiculty  is  that  what  in  James  are  manner- 
isms reflecting  his  original  bent  and  serving  his  purpose  become  in 
Hergesheimer  simple  affectations.  James  is  fussy,  if  you  will;  Her- 
gesheimer is  fussy  and  ostentatious,  fussy  and  often  unintelligible. 
James  is  a  model  of  moderation  in  emphasis;  Hergesheimer  under- 
lines every  other  phrase.  The  sentences  of  James  are  always  lucid 
enough  and  carrying  a  precise  meaning,  however  complicated  and 
wiredrawn  it  may  be,  and  the  values  are  artfully  distributed  and  in 
accordance  with  good  English  usage.  In  Hergesheimer  the  word 
order  is  often  forced  and  constantly  serves  to  lead  the  reader  astray 
as  to  the  meaning  or  the  shade  of  meaning.  Every  page  makes  me 
knit  my  brows,  and  relief  comes  only  with  the  inevitable  "howler," 
the  statement  so  Hibernian  in  its  unintended  humor  that  perplexity 
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gives  way  to  mirth.  Thus  when  Mr.  Hergesheimer  is  speaking  of  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  a  Cuban  opera  company  he  had  heard  in  New 
York.  "But  not  so  much  for  the  singing,"  he  says,  "it  had  been  the 
dancer,  Doloretes,  who  captivated  me,  a  woman  as  brilHant  as  the 
orange-red  shawl  draped  before  me  over  a  chair,  and  suddenly,  trag- 
ically, dead  in  New  York."  It  took  me  an  appreciable  interval  to 
correct  my  impression  that  it  was  the  red  shawl  that  died  in  New  York, 
and  that  was  enough  to  disperse  altogether  the  sense  of  tragedy  in 
the  death  of  the  lady  who  captivated  Mr.  Hergesheimer.  In  speaking 
of  gardenias,  he  says,  "A  curious  flower,  I  thought,  getting  water 
for  them  in  a  glass.  They  didn't  wilt,  as  was  usual,  but  turned  brown 
and  faded  in  the  manner  of  a  lovely  pallid  woman — a  simile  I  had 
used  in  Linda  Condon.^''  I  had  to  reflect  for  some  time  before  I  made 
out  why  these  flowers  did  not  wilt  as  was  usual;  until  at  last  I  realized 
that  he  did  not  mean,  "They  didn't  wilt,  as  was  usual,"  but  "They 
didn't  wilt  like  other  flowers,"  or  "as  it  is  usual  for  flowers  to  wilt." 
Being  gardenias  they  stood  up.  In  speaking  of  the  different  impres- 
sions he  had  of  Cuban  and  New  York  hotels,  Mr.  Hergesheimer  says, 
"For  myself,  my  entire  attitude  was  different  in  the  room  I  now  in- 
habited from  the  inherent  feeling,  in  New  York,  of  the  Algonquin." 
This  sentence  I  did  not  find  it  actually  hard  to  understand.  I  knew 
at  once  that  Mr.  Hergesheimer  meant  that  he  felt  different  in  the  Ha- 
vana hotel  from  what  he  did  in  the  New  York  hotel.  But  I  could  not 
help  making  a  wry  face  when  he  compared  his  attitude  in  Cuba  with 
the  feehng  of  the  hotel  in  New  York;  and  when  he  talks  of  the  "in- 
herent feeling"  of  the  New  York  hotel,  it  takes  me  a  moment  to  real- 
ize that  he  means  nothing  at  all,  but  that  he  is  simply  flirting  with  a 
word  that  strikes  him  as  pretty. 

But  I  have  so  often  paid  my  respects  to  Mr.  Hergesheimer  that  I 
will  now  confine  myself  to  the  quotation  of  one  somewhat  longer 
passage  from  his  book  on  Havana  by  way  of  suggesting  the  difficul- 
ties he  makes  for  the  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  him  through  the 
length  of  a  paragraph.  Something  has  suggested  to  him  the  aris- 
tocratic luxuriousness  of  yachts,  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

I  had  always  liked  worldly  pomp  and  settings,  marble  Georgian  houses.  .  .  . 
I'd  rather  be  on  a  yacht  than  on  an  excursion  boat;  yet  I  infinitely  preferred  read- 
ing about  the  latter.  For  some  hidden  or  half -perceived  reason,  yachts  were  not 
impressive  in  creative  prose;  there  the  concerns  and  pleasures  of  aristocracy  fre- 
quently appeared  tawdry  and  unimportant.  Even  its  heroism,  in  the  valor  of  battle 
and  imperturbable  sacrifice,  was  less  moving  to  me  than  simpler  affairs.  Yet  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  I  was  personally  inclined  to  the  extremes  of  luxury;  and  this 
apparent  contradiction  brought  to  my  life,  my  writing,  the  problem  of  a  devotion 
to  words  as  disarmingly  simple  as  the  leaves  of  spring— as  simple  and  as  lovely  in 
clear  color — about  the  common  experience  of  life  and  death,  together  with  an 
absorbing  attention  for  Manchu  women  and  exotic  children  and  emeralds. 
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Now  I  have,  I  think,  worked  out  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph.  Mr. 
Hergesheimer  means  to  say  that,  while  personally  he  likes  yachts 
for  their  aristocratic  character,  he  has  found  mere  democratic  ex- 
cursion boats  better  subjects  for  literature;  and  that,  paradoxically, 
while  he  prefers  very  homely  words  in  his  writing,  he  is  fascmated  by 
themes  anything  but  homely.  It  is  the  last  sentence  that  gives  the 
most  trouble.  Was  it  his  devotion  to  words  that  was  so  disarmingly 
simple,  as  one  first  supposes,  or  was  it  that  he  was  devoted  to  words 
that  are  disarmingly  simple?  As  for  his  "absorbing  attention  for 
Manchu  women,"  we  can  only  let  that  go  as  a  new  invention  in  Eng- 
lish idiom.  He  does  not  mean  that  he  was  v  ry  attentive  to  Manchu 
women,  but  simply  that  they  constituted  a  subject  that  captivated 
his  attention. 

INCOHERENCE  IN  THE   PHILOSOPHER: 
MR.    JOHN   DEWEY 

Half  of  the  absurdities  of  Mr.  Hergesheimer  arise  from  affectation 
working  hand  in  hand  with  carelessness.  He  affects  the  careless  man- 
ner of  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  expert  in  writing,  a  sort  of  Lord 
Byron  of  prose,  improvising  his  oriental  tales  while  making  his  toilet 
before  his  looking-glass.  Different  as  is  Professor  Dewey — worlds 
distant  from  Mr.  Hergesheimer  in  subject  matter  and  tone — yet 
there  is  here,  too,  I  suspect  a  certain  pride  of  carelessness.  Mr.  Dewey 
is  the  champion  of  the  natural  and  instinctive  as  against  the  pedantic 
and  the  formally  logical  in  thought  and  conduct.  And  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  his  general  attitude  toward  life  and  thought 
and  the  carelessness  which  often  makes  him  such  hard  reading.  I 
am  greatly  in  sympathy  with  many  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Dewey, 
and  I  recognize  his  very  great  reputation  among  American  philos- 
ophers. But  his  extreme  want  of  precision  in  writing  makes  me  un- 
easy— it  makes  me  wonder  if  there  is  something  unsound  about  his 
thinking.  If  that  is  so,  his  eminence  among  American  thinkers,  the 
readiness  with  which  he  is  generally  accepted  as  a  profound  thinker, 
would  be  a  measure  of  what  we  lack  in  the  way  of  critical  culture.- 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Dewey's  writing,  I  shall  cite  a  somewhat 
lengthy  passage  taken  from  his  interesting  book  on  Human  Nature 
and  Conduct.  It  is  from  the  first  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Dewey  is  set- 
ting forth  the  idea  that  standards  in  conduct  are  the  product  of  social 
conditions,  and  particularly  that  rules  of  conduct,  codes  of  morality, 
are  often  the  means  by  which  the  ruling  caste  enforces  its  own  will 
upon  the  subject  castes  and  thereby  establishes  its  supremacy.  Mr. 
Dewey  goes  on  to  point  out  the  need  for  a  scientific  study  of  human 
nature  if  we  are  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  such  rules  of  con- 
duct.  I  shall  first  quote  as  it  stands  one  continuous  passage  in  which 
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he  develops  this  phase  of  the  theme.  I  shall  then  offer  a  new  rendering 
of  the  passage,  including  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  make  the 
author's  meaning  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  putting  in  italics 
those  sentences  or  phrases  which  represent  a  radical  alteration  of 
the  original  or  which  have  been  supplied  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
And  then  I  shall  go  on  to  analyze  a  few  sentences  of  the  orginal  in 
order  to  show  the  complicated  process  of  reconstruction  which  it  is 
necessary  for  any  reader  to  go  through  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  au- 
thor's meaning.  If  it  is  objected  that  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  pedantic  rewriting  of  a  theme  such  as  is  proper  in  college 
classes  in  composition,  I  can  only  say  that  that  is  precisely  my  busi- 
ness in  life  and  the  way  in  which  I  justify  my  existence  in  so  far  as  I 
do  so  at  all. 
Here,  then,  is  the  passage  from  Mr.  Dewey: 

But  no  matter  how  much  men  in  authority  hav^e  turned  moral  rules  into  an  agency 
of  class  supremacy,  any  theory  which  attributes  the  origin  of  rule  to  deliberate 
design  is  false.  To  take  advantage  of  conditions  after  they  have  come  into  existence 
is  one  thing;  to  create  them  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  to  accrue  is  quite  another 
thing.  We  must  go  back  to  the  bare  fact  of  social  division  into  superior  and  inferior. 
To  say  that  accident  produced  social  conditions  is  to  perceive  that  they  were  not 
produced  by  intelligence.  Lack  of  understanding  of  human  nature  is  the  primary 
cause  of  disregard  for  it.  Lack  of  insight  always  ends  in  despising  or  else  unrea- 
soned admiration.  When  men  had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  physical  nature  they 
either  passively  submitted  to  it  or  sought  to  control  it  magically.  What  cannot  be 
understood  cannot  be  managed  intelligently.  It  has  to  be  forced  into  subjection 
from  without.  The  opaqueness  of  human  nature  to  reason  is  equivalent  to  a  belief 
in  its  irregularity.  Hence  a  decline  in  the  authority  of  social  oligarchy  was  ac- 
companied by  a  rise  of  scientific  interest  in  human  nature.  This  means  that  the 
make-up  and  working  of  human  forces  afford  a  basis  for  moral  ideas  and  ideals. 
Our  science  of  human  nature  in  comparison  with  physical  sciences  is  rudimentary, 
and  morals  which  are  concerned  with  the  health,  efficiency  and  happiness  of  a 
development  of  human  nature  are  correspondingly  elementary.  These  pages  are 
a  discussion  of  some  phases  of  the  ethical  change  involved  in  positive  respect  for 
human  nature  when  the  latter  is  associated  with  scientific  knowledge. 

Now  let  us  try  to  put  into  clear  and  coherent  terms  what  Professor 
Dewey  seems  to  mean : 

But  no  matter  how  much  men  in  authority  have  turned  moral  rules  into  an 
agency  of  class  supremacy,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  rules  were 
created  originally  with  the  dehberate  design  of  using  them  for  this  purpose.  It  is  one 
thing  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  after  they  have  come  into  existence;  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  create  them  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  to  accrue.  To 
understand  a  system  of  morals,  we  must  go  back  to  the  division  into  classes, — into 
superior  and  inferior.  We  shall  find  that  social  conditions  grew  up  spontaneously, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  were  not  the  product  of  deliberate  thought.  Just 
the  contrary,  they  were  the  product  of  a  want  of  intelligence  in  interpreting  human  nature. 
Human  nature  was  disregarded  in  framing  moral  rules  because  it  was  not  understood. 
Lack  of  insight  into  anything  leads  to  its  being  despised  or  else  admired  unreason- 
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ably.  It  is  so  with  physical  nature;  when  men  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  they  either 
passively  submitted  to  it  or  sought  to  control  it  magically.  What  cannot  be  under- 
stood cannot  be  managed  intelligently.  It  has  to  be  forced  into  subjection  from 
without.  In  the  case  of  human  nature,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it  leads  to  the 
assumption  that  it  is  essentially  arbitrary  in  its  action,  only  to  he  controlled  from 
without.  This  is  the  assumption  of  all  social  oligarchy  and  it  is  an  assumption  which 
social  oligarchy  finds  it  to  its  advantage  to  maintain.  And  this  in  turn  prevents  the 
growth  of  any  scientific  study  of  human  nature.  But  a  decline  in  the  authority  of 
social  oligarchy  is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  that  scientific  interest  in 
human  nature  to  which  social  oligarchy  has  been  opposed.  The  scientific  assumption 
is  that  the  principles  of  morality  should  he  sought  in  the  very  constitution  of  human 
nature,  and  hased  on  a  study  of  the  make-up  and  actual  working  of  human  forces. 
//  must  he  acknowledged  that,  in  comparison  with  the  physical  sciences,  our  science 
of  human  nature  is  rudimentary  and  morals — which  are  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  into  something  healthful,  efficient,  and  happy — are  corre- 
spondingly elementary.  These  pages  will  he  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  some  phases 
of  the  ethical  change  involved  in  that  respect  for  human  nature  which  results  from 
its  heing  studied  in  connection  with  scientific  knowledge  in  general. 

It  would  be  too  long  an  undertaking  to  explain  the  necessity  of  the 
several  dozen  changes  made  in  order  that  the  course  of  this  thought 
may  be  clear  to  the  reader,  if  indeed  I  have  succeeded  in  making  it 
clear.  But  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  analyze,  through  several 
sentences,  the  process  of  trial  and  error,  of  guess  and  reconstruction, 
in  which  the  reader  must  at  every  point  engage  in  order  to  make  any 
connected  sense.  Let  us  begin  with  the  sentence  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  passage,  ''The  opaqueness  of  human  nature  to  reason 
is  equivalent  to  a  belief  in  its  intrinsic  irregularity."  The  first  thing 
the  reader  does  instinctively  is  to  get  rid  of  the  words  "equivalent 
to."  No  fact  about  human  nature  is  equivalent  to  any  belief  about 
it.  Facts  are  one  thing,  beliefs  another.  The  general  connection  makes 
the  reader  understand  that  the  author  means  to  say,  "The  opaque- 
ness of  human  nature  to  reason  leads  to  a  belief  in  its  intrinsic  irreg- 
ularity." The  reader  then  approaches  the  phrase,  "the  opaqueness 
of  human  nature  to  reason."  He  first  translates  the  figurative  phrase 
into  one  more  consistent  with  English  idiom,  and  has  "the  imper- 
viousness  of  human  nature  to  reason."  He  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
fact  that  human  nature  is  dense  and  irrational,  that  reason  cannot 
penetrate  into  it.  And  so  he  reads,  for  simplification,  "The  irration- 
ality of  human  nature  leads  to  a  belief  in  its  intrinsic  irregularity." 
But  that,  in  the  particular  connection,  makes  no  sense,  and  the  reader 
tries  again.  He  takes  his  cue  from  the  statement  two  sentences  back 
that  what  cannot  be  understood  cannot  be  managed  intelligently. 
Perhaps  the  author  means,  not  the  imperviousness  of  human  nature 
to  reason  in  the  abstract,  the  irrationality  of  human  nature,  but  its 
imperviousness  to  the  understanding  of  the  observer — the  difficulty 
of  understanding  it.  So  he  tries  that.  "The  difficulty  of  understanding 
human  nature  leads  to  a  belief  in  its  intrinsic  irregularity."  That  does 
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make  sense  in  the  connection,  providing  one  develops  a  little  the  con- 
notations of  the  word  ''irregularity."  A  thing  that  is  irregular  is  ar- 
bitrary in  its  action,  not  to  be  controlled  by  reference  to  its  own  laws, 
but  only  to  be  forced  into  subjection  from  without.  So  the  reader 
puts  the  sentence  into  a  form  that  will  suggest  that  connection,  and 
he  proceeds  to  the  following  sentence:  "The  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing human  nature  leads  to  an  a  sumption  that  it  is  essentially  irregular, 
or  arbitrary,  in  its  action.  Hence  a  decline  in  the  authority  of 
social  oligarchy  was  accompanied  by  rise  of  scientific  interest  in 
human  nature." 

Here  the  reader  is  plunged  into  very  great  difficulties  by  the  use  of 
the  logical  connective  "hence."  He  does  not  yet  know  that  Mr.  Dewey 
is  particularly  cavalier  in  the  use  of  just  this  category  of  words  which 
imply  the  strictest  of  logical  bonds — that  when  he  uses  "in  short" 
very  likely  he  is  not  summing  up  the  points  already  made  but  pro- 
ceeding to  add  a  new  one;  that  when  he  says  "therefore"  he  may  be 
meaning  "on  the  other  hand."  And  so  the  reader  takes  the  word 
"hence"  in  its  strict  sense,  and  tries  to  understand  how  it  can  be  that 
"since  the  difficulty  of  understanding  human  nature  leads  to  the 
assumption  that  it  is  arbitrary  in  its  action,  therefore  the  decline  in 
the  authority  of  social  oligarchy  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  scien- 
tific interest  in  human  nature."  He  understands  the  contention  that 
it  is  the  social  oligarchs  who  fail  to  understand  human  nature  and  who, 
assuming  that  it  is  arbitrary  in  its  action,  find  that  they  can  control 
it  only  by  forcing  it  into  subjection  from  without.  He  can  also  under- 
stand how  a  rise  in  scientific  interest  in  human  nature  would  result 
in  a  better  understanding  of  it  and  would  consequently  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  social  oligarchs.  But  he  cannot  see  that  the  de- 
cline in  the  authority  of  the  oligarchs  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
spontaneous  rise  of  scientific  interest  in  human  nature.  It  must  be 
that  some  step  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  has  been  omitted.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Dewey  means  to  say  that  the  social  oligarchs,  finding  it  to  their 
personal  advantage  to  maintain  the  supposition  that  human  nature 
is  essentially  arbitrary,  instinctively  discourage  the  rise  of  scientific 
interest  in  human  nature  for  fear  that  it  will  undermine  their  prestige, 
and  that  consequently  the  rise  of  scientific  interest  in  human  nature 
is  delayed  until,  through  other  causes,  their  authority  begins  to  de- 
cline. In  that  case  the  missing  link  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader. 

The  difficulty  of  understanding  human  nature  leads  to  the  assumption  that  it 
is  essentially  arbitrary  in  its  action,  only  to  be  controlled  by  being  forced  into 
subjection  from  without.  This  is  the  assumption  of  all  social  oligarchy,  and  it  is  an 
assumption  which  social  oligarchy  finds  it  to  its  own  advantage  to  maintain.  And 
this  in  turn  prevents  the  growth  of  any  scientific  study  of  human  nature.   But  the 
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decline  in  the  authority  of  social  oligarchy  was  naturally  accompanied  by  the  rise 
of  that  scientific  interest  in  human  nature  to  which  the  social  oligarchy  has  been 
opposed. 

Now  I  do  not  guarantee  that  I  have  correctly  rendered  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Dewey,  nor  even  that  what  I  have  made  of  his  passage  is 
logical  and  consistent  with  itself.  But  I  know  that  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could,  the  best  that  a  careful  and  diligent  study  of  his  writing 
makes  possible.  And  I  do  not  think  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  sub- 
ject matter,  that  Mr.  Dewey  is  hard  to  read  because  he  deals  in  diffi- 
cult and  abstruse  matters.  In  general,  the  points  he  has  to  make  are 
comparatively  simple  ones.  But  my  impression  is  that  he  has  not  al- 
ways thought  them  out  to  a  clear  issue,  and  still  less  has  he  taken  pains 
to  put  them  in  terms  that  will  make  them  clear  to  his  reader. 

I  am  not  at  present  concerned  with  the  lack  of  elegance  that  every- 
where characterizes  the  writing  of  Mr.  Dewey.  It  may  be  said  that 
he  is  dealing  with  matters  of  practical  importance,  and  that  he  has 
not  time  to  concern  himself  with  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  ar- 
tistic writing.  What  I  am  considering  is  a  lack  of  clearness,  a  lack  of 
precision;  and  this  looks  in  two  directions.  It  makes  hard  reading; 
that  is  the  rhetorical  side  of  the  matter.  And  I  fear  that  it  often  im- 
plies confusion  in  the  thought;  and  that  looks  back  to  the  logical  side 
of  the  matter,  and  tends  to  make  us  skeptical  even  as  to  the  sound- 
ness and  vaHdity  of  his  argument.  It  may  be  the  pedantry  of  a  stu- 
dent of  rhetoric;  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  a  writer  who  is 
constantly  guilty  of  looseness  in  expression  in  detail  may  be  some- 
times guilty  of  looseness  of  thinking  in  the  large. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  for  me  to  justify  my  statement  that  Mr. 
Dewey  is  constantly  guilty  of  looseness  in  expression,  but  I  will  give 
an  example  or  two  of  his  want  of  precision  in  the  use  of  synonyms. 
The  word  "  quality  "  and  the  word  "  trait "  are  not  words  of  such  vague 
and  all-inclusive  meaning  as  many  people  seem  to  suppose;  and  it 
is  evidence  of  unnecessary  indolence  of  mind  to  use  them  to  cover 
all  the  meanings  of  character,  capacity,  feature,  circumstance,  habit, 
faculty,  etc.,  which  Mr.  Dewey  does  use  them  to  cover.  "The  only 
way  to  achieve  traits  of  carefulness,"  writes  Mr.  Dewey  in  How  We 
Think,  "The  only  way  to  achieve  traits  of  carefulness,  thoroughness, 
and  continuity  (traits  that  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  elements  of  the 
'logical')  is  by  exercising  these  traits  from  the  beginning."  He  means 
presumably,  "The  only  way  to  acquire  habits  of  carefulness,  etc.," 
and  "exercising  these  faculties.^'  In  another  more  extensive  passage 
in  the  same  book  he  uses  "qualities"  and  "traits"  interchangeably 
to  designate  the  features,  the  facts,  items,  or  circumstances  Connected 
with  a  certain  boat  by  which  one  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
certain  object  on  the  boat  is  or  is  not  a  flagpole. 
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Suppose  we  symbolize  the  qualities  that  suggest  flagpole  by  the  letters  a,  h,  c; 
those  that  oppose  this  suggestion  by  the  letters  p,  g,  r.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
inconsistent  in  the  qualities  themselves;  but  in  pulling  the  mind  to  different  and 
incongruous  conclusions  they  conflict — hence  the  problem.  Here  the  object  is  the 
discovery  of  some  object  (O),  of  which  a,  b,  c,  and  p,  q,  r,  may  all  be  appropriate 
traits — just  as,  in  our  first  case,  it  is  to  discover  a  course  of  action  which  will  com- 
bine existing  conditions  and  a  remoter  result  in  a  single  whole.  The  method  of 
solution  is  also  the  same;  discovery  of  intermediate  qualities  (the  position  of  the 
pilot  house,  of  the  pole,  the  need  of  an  index  to  the  boat's  direction)  symbolized 
by  d,  g,  I,  0,  which  bind  together  otherwise  incompatible  traits. 

Now  these  passages,  typical  of  Mr.  Dewey's  way  of  writing  in  gen- 
eral, are  taken  from  his  elementary  treatise,  How  We  Think,  a  manual 
widely  used  in  classes  in  education  and  logic.  They  represent  the 
carefully  considered  writing  of  an  educational  expert,  of  a  recognized 
authority  on  logic,  a  leader  of  the  American  intelligentsia.  He  is  a 
writer  whose  work  is  eagerly  accepted  by  our  most  influential  weekly 
reviews,  and  I  think  he  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  American 
prose-writing  of  a  serious  character.  The  average  untrained  writer 
cannot  surely  be  expected  to  do  better  than  this  scholar  appointed 
to  the  highest  posts  in  several  of  our  greatest  universities.  As  Chaucer 
has  it,  "And  if  gold  rust,  what  shall  iron  do?  "  And  so  we  have  a 
plain  indication  of  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  inferiority  of  American 
prose-writing  to  that  of  England  or  France.  It  is  a  simple  lack  of 
intellectual  discipline. 

NATIONAL  TRAITS 

Intellectual  discipline  we  have  neglected  because  we  have  no  time 
for  it,  or  will  not  give  ourselves  time.  We  have  still  in  our  nerves  the 
strain  of  effort  required  of  our  ancestors  who  undertook  to  subjugate 
a  continent — the  habits  of  haste  and  strenuous  attack  which  they 
had  to  form  if  they  were  to  survive  and  bend  to  their  use  the  mani- 
fold forces  of  the  new  world.  We  have  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of 
leisure  and  of  patience  to  wait  upon  the  slow  processes  of  nature. 
The  typewriter  and  the  shorthand  notebook  are  the  symbols  of  our 
spiritual  state.  We  insist  upon  quick  returns  and  those  of  a  kind  to 
fill  the  eye.  We  have  neither  conceived  that  art  is  long,  nor  that  in 
art,  as  in  life,  the  best  things  are  often  the  simplest,  the  homeliest, 
the  least  showy.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  crudeness  of  our  prose- 
writing  is  attributable  to  our  national  impatience,  our  disposition  to 
assume  a  degree  of  culture  which  we  do  not  possess,  or  to  force  its 
development  more  rapidly  than  is  compatible  with  soundness  and 
sweetness.  Our  intellectuals  are  like  coachers  standing  on  the  side 
lines  and  urging  us  to  steal  a  base.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  short- 
comings of  American  literature  may  all  be  laid  at  the  door  of  puritan 
Philistinism,  overlooking  the  simple  factors  of  time  and  ripeness.   Our 
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public  men  confide  their  voices  to  electrical  amplifiers,  trusting  that 
somehow  the  same  machinery  that  enlarges  their  words  will  fill  them 
with  substance  of  thought  and  personal  grace.  Their  spacious  phrases 
make  one  think  of  the  false  fronts  of  tin  and  wood  with  which  rail- 
way hotels  give  themselves  importance  in  Manitoba  and  Nebraska. 
Our  aesthetes  and  professors  of  sensual  culture  switch  on  the  pink 
lights;  they  burn  pastilles,  and  lounging  on  their  plush  divans,  lispingly 
recommend  their  substitutes  as  cheaper  and  more  satisfying  than  the 
genuine  article.  Our  philosophers  and  pedagogical  experts  show  us 
a  shortcut  to  right  thinking.  By  example,  if  not  by  precept,  they 
assure  us  that  we  may  ''skip"  the  discipline  of  rhetoric  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  delights  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  And  they  encourage 
us  to  ''reconstruct"  philosophy  before  we  have  quite  assimilated  the 
thought  of  Plato,  Kant,  and  Descartes. 

And  we  cannot  hold  our  leaders  much  to  blame  for  conditions  which 
they  did  not  create.  In  most  cases  they  "get  away  with"  what  they 
undertake;  they  readily  "sell"  their  gospels  to  a  public  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  culture,  and  easily  satisfied  with  substitutes.  We 
should  be  less  easily  satisfied  with  substitutes  if  we  insisted  on  taking 
pleasure  in  the  process  of  being  cultivated.  But  in  matters  of  culture 
we  consent  to  be  teased  and  bored  because  we  trust  to  be  the  better 
for  it.  We  are  at  the  same  time  too  much  in  a  hurry  and  too  anxious. 
In  matters  of  culture  we  try  too  hard  and  do  not  leave  enough  to 
nature.  Of  course  we  have  to  prepare  the  soil  and  water  the  plants. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  fuss  around  the  plants  too  much.  Anxiety  and 
self-consciousness  are  bad  for  culture.    A  watched  kettle  never  boils. 

anxiety:   MR.    GAMALIEL   BRADFORD 

A  notable  example  of  our  anxiety  is  the  writing  of  Mr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  We  are  rightfully  grateful  to  Mr.  Bradford  for  his  many 
and  interesting  studies  of  the  souls  of  notable  men  and  women.  Mr. 
Bradford  has  many  qualifications  for  his  task.  He  has  patience,  in- 
dustry, sympathy,  fairness,  subtlety,  a  sense  of  form.  He  has  had  one 
real  inspiration  in  the  title  of  his  Damaged  Souls.  He  writes  well, 
and  very  well;  and  it  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  note  that  he  does  not 
often  write  supremely  well.  He  writes  well  when  he  will  let  himself 
go.  There  is,  for  example,  the  inimitable  opening  paragraph  of  his 
chapter  on  General  Butler: 

And  still  I  am  looking  for  a  real  live  rascal,  one  who  knows  and  confesses  himself 
to  be  such,  and  boasts  of  it,  who  does  not  dodge  and  shift  and  palter  and  whip  the 
devil  around  the  stump,  to  whom  principle  is  nothing,  conscience  is  nothing,  God  is 
nothing,  and  self  and  pleasure  and  success  are  all.  If  I  could  find  him,  he  should 
have  first  place  among  these  palely  damaged,  but  not  completely  damned  souls. 
I  have  not  found  him  yet  and  he  is  certainly  not  General  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler. 
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The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Bradford,  with  his  New  England  nerves  all 
taut,  will  seldom  let  himself  go.  He  takes  his  task  so  seriously,  and 
he  always  lets  us  know  how  seriously  he  takes  it.  In  191 6  he  tells  us 
of  his  Portraits  of  Women: 

The  nine  portraits  contained  in  this  volume  are  preliminary  studies  or  sketches 
for  the  series  of  portraits  of  American  women  which  will  follow  my  Union  portraits. 
Such  a  collection  of  portraits  of  women  will  certainly  fill  a  most  important  section 
in  the  gallery  of  historical  likenesses  selected  froril  the  whole  of  American  history, 
which  it  is  my  wish  to  complete,  if  possible. 

In  1922  he  tells  us,  of  his  American  Portraits,  "This  group  of  portraits 
is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  I  hope  to  cover  American  history,  proceed- 
ing backwards  with  four  volumes  on  the  nineteenth  century,  two  on 
the  eighteenth,  and  one  on  the  seventeenth,"  and  he  goes  on  to  set 
forth  at  length  the  difficulties  he  must  encounter  in  performing  this 
task  fully  and  fairly.  In  1924  he  explains  that  ^^The  Soul  of  Samuel 
Pepys  and  Bare  Souls  represent  a  digression  from  the  extensive  series 
of  American  portraits  to  which  /  mean  in  future  to  devote  all  my  time 
and  energy. ^^  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  student  to  propose  to  cover 
American  history  and  to  assure  himself  that  a  given  collection  of  por- 
traits will  fill  a  most  important  section  in  a  gallery  which  he  wishes 
to  complete.  But  the  reader  cares  for  the  product  and  not  the  labor, 
and  the  well-advised  author  will  do  away  with  all  traces  of  the  read- 
ing-lamp and  the  green  shade  of  the  student. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  follower  of  this  ''psychographic 
method" — God  save  the  mark! — is  to  present  every  aspect  of  the 
soul  under  investigation  and  yet  to  spare  us  the  intolerable  burden  of 
scholarly  detail.  And  Mr.  Bradford  has  shown,  indeed,  great  courage 
in  his  eliminations,  great  skill  in  reducing  his  enormous  material  to 
the  compass  of  an  essay.  There  are  often  left,  however,  traces  of  this 
labor  of  condensation.  We  have  too  much  the  sense  of  the  student 
passing  constantly  from  one  topic  to  another  in  a  carefully  outlined 
progression.  One  is  bothered  by  the  clocklike  recurrence  of  formal 
transitional  phrases,  as  in  the  essay  on  Madame  de  Sevigne : 

Let  us  trace  further  the  charming  many-sidedness.  .  .  .  Yet  though  she  could 
make.  .  .  .  Yet  though  she  had  many  friends  ...  it  must  not  be  supposed.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wholly  unjust.  .  .  .  The  fact  is.  .  .  .  Yet  she  makes 
the  best.  ...  It  will  naturally  be  asked.  .  .  .  She  has  her  moments,  also.  .  .  . 
So  we  have  seen  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  be.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part,  however,  .  .  . 
But  it  makes  no  difference.  In  spite  of.  .  .  .  Thus  you  see,  this  sweet  and  noble 
lady.  .  .  . 

Such  rhetorical  devices,  though  an  evidence  of  rhetorical  expertness, 
are  at  the  same  time  a  betrayal  of  the  fact  that  the  author  has  not 
achieved  that  final  synthesis  and  crystallization  of  his  subject  matter 
which  is  demanded  of  a  good  portraitist,  and  which  we  recognize  with 
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joy  in  the  English  gallery  of  Eminent  Victorians.  They  are  an  evidence 
of  care  and  pains,  but  not  of  that  final  joyous  simplification  which  is 
the  fruit  of  leisure  and  saturation. 

Mr.  Bradford  makes  for  himself  another  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Strachey  has  shed  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — that  of  judging  his 
characters  as  well  as  presenting  them.  Mr.  Strachey  is  content  to 
be  a  portraitist  pure  and  simple.  He  does  not  even  let  us  know  that 
he  is  interpreting,  as  Mr.  Bradford  does  on  every  page;  and  if  we  feel 
that  he  is  fair  to  his  characters,  it  is  not  because  he  tells  us  so.  Mr. 
Bradford,  in  presenting  Mark  Twain,  feels  called  upon  gravely  to 
consider  the  question  whether  that  writer  for  the  man  in  the  street 
did  more  harm  than  good,  and  whether  the  world  was  made  wholly 
better  by  his  presence.  Even  where  he  is  most  liberal  and  indulgent 
in  his  interpretation,  he  seems  to  have  an  eye  on  an  audience  of  cen- 
sorious puritans.  Thus  Roosevelt's  abhorrence  of  Thomas  Paine, 
whom  he  called  a  "filthy  little  atheist,"  stirs  Mr.  Bradford  to  a  de- 
fense which  is  a  credit  to  his  open-mindedness,  but  which  would  be 
superfluous  and  a  little  quaint  in  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  writing  for 
Mr.  Strachey 's  audience: 

No  doubt  it  is  good  to  be  clean  and  sober  and  conservative  and  do  what  your 
fathers  did  and  shun  ideals.  But  some  of  us  occasionally  like  to  think  new  thoughts 
and  step  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  we  like  one  who  makes  us  do  these  things, 
even  if  he  is  a  trifle  untidy  in  his  person.  Here  is  a  man  who  upset  the  world  and 
you  say  that  he  did  not  brush  his  clothes.  Here  is  a  man  who  beat  and  shook  con- 
ventions, who  stirred  up  dusty  and  old  titles,  till  he  showed  their  rotten  vanity, 
and  you  complain  because  some  of  the  dust  got  on  himself.  This  is  childishness. 

This  is  very  good  writing  indeed,  and  the  best  thing  in  his  essay  on 
Paine.  But  there  is  in  it  a  note  of  nervousness  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  daring  greater  than  the  subject  calls  for.  And  in  all  of  Mr. 
Bradford's  writing  we  have  a  sense  of  a  labor  and  responsibility  that 
rather  weighs  upon  us. 

HOPEFUL   SIGNS 

From  Mr.  Bradford  we  turn  with  a  kind  of  relief  to  our  Simeon 
Strunskys  and  our  Christopher  Morleys,  newspaper  writers  as  they 
are,  or  have  been,  finding  in  their  lightness  of  touch  a  greater  promise 
for  the  art  we  cherish.  They  travel  light,  but  they  travel  far.  And 
we  likewise  discover  hope  in  the  direction  taken  by  Rockwell  Kent, 
whose  text,  starting  as  the  modest  accompaniment  to  his  drawings, 
bids  fair  to  take  precedence  over  them  in  distinction,  rendering  so 
casually  the  graciousness,  the  daring,  and  the  broad  humanity  of 
the  artist's  spirit,  and  with  so  little  circumstance  of  literary  show 
putting  us  in  touch  with  the  tragedies  and  wonders  of  remote  places. 
If  only  Mr.  Kent  would  rid  himself  of  his  habit  of  writing  in  blank 
verse,  we  should  begin  to  back  him  as  a  master  of  English  prose. 
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But  with  most  conviction  we  turn  again  to  the  author  of  A  Story- 
Teller^s  Story  and  the  author  of  Beyond  Life  as  showing  the  way. 
Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Cabell  give  the  impression,  more  than  any  of 
our  writers,  of  men  who  have  taken  their  time,  who  have  drawn  apart 
from  the  hurry  and  distraction  of  our  journahstic  hfe.  The  one  has 
pondered  long  in  his  secluded  study  on  the  great  imaginative  crea- 
tions of  European  culture,  taking  them  with  a  lingering  reKsh.  The 
other  has  pondered  equally,  sitting  on  a  Winesburg  doorstep  or  in 
the  front  window  of  his  New  York  rooming-house,  on  the  moving 
forces  of  human  nature,  considering  how  best  on  the  screen  of  fiction 
to  project  the  luminous  shades  of  men  and  women.  In  each  case  the 
author's  approach  to  his  subject  is  leisurely,  often  devious  and  in- 
direct; he  approaches  it  over  and  over  again  from  different  directions, 
as  one  approaches  a  lovely  village  in  Touraine  or  Tuscany,  surveying 
it  from  far  off  and  from  near  by,  from  every  angle  and  in  every  phase 
of  sun  and  moon.  He  does  not  attempt  to  take  it  by  violence;  and  you 
are  hardly  conscious  of  the  moment  when  he  and  you  seem  to  have 
come  into  possession  of  it.  But  in  the  end  you  know  that  you  are 
breathing  the  air  of  this  fine  romantic  place — this  world-old  theory 
of  art,  this  new-discovered  process  and  technique.  You  are  not  so 
much  in  possession  of  it  as  possessed  by  it.  So  it  is  with  any  culture 
worth  the  name;  and  such  is  the  hope  and  promise  for  American  prose. 
But  now,  for  the  most  part,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  suffereth  vio- 
lence, and  the  violent  take  it  by  force. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  HIMSELF* 

By  Mary  Borden 


HE  makes  a  bad  impression  on  strangers  because  he  doesn't 
care  what  impression  he  makes.  He  is  difficult  to  know  be- 
cause he  doesn't  want  to  be  known.  Confirmed  and  contented 
pessimist,  his  wants  are  few;  one  of  them  is  to  be  left  alone.  And  yet 
he  has  learned  how  to  live  comfortably  in  a  densely  crowded  space 
and,  although  he  enjoys  his  own  company  better  than  anyone  else's, 
he  is  considerate  to  his  neighbors.  In  this  lies  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
He  is  undefeatable  because  he  expects  so  little  from  anyone  and  likes 
solitude. 

To  understand  him,  consider  his  peculiar  circumstances.  He  lives 
with  thirty-five  million  men,  women,  and  children  on  a  bit  of  the  map 
hardly  larger  than  New  York.    Land  value,  in  country  districts,  will 

*Froni  Harper's  Magazine,  September,  193 1;  copyright,  193 1,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Harper's  Magazine. 
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give  you  an  indication  of  how  little  room  there  is  in  England  and  how 
precious  it  is.  Scarcely  room  to  breathe,  one  would  say,  and  yet  some- 
how he  has  achieved  a  greater  measure  of  individual  liberty  than  any 
other  man  in  Europe.  For,  crowded,  jostled,  obstructed,  and  wedged 
in  on  every  side  by  his  neighbors,  he  has  been  obliged  to  get  on  with 
people,  has  studied  the  art  of  human  relationship,  and  has,  by  a  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  give  and  take,  maintained  his  right  to  live 
his  own  life  as  he  wants  to. 

It  is  not  in  philosophy,  science,  or  art  that  his  genius  lies,  but  in 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  He  is  a  practical,  unconscious  socialist. 
He  respects  that  queer  animal,  man,  and  his  special  contribution  to 
the  slow,  lumbering  evolution  of  the  human  race  lies  in  that  phase  of 
civilized  life  most  intimately  connected  with  a  natural,  healthy  man's 
needs.  Let  me  use  the  term  "social  science"  and  include  in  it  all 
such  things  as  the  making  and  administration  of  laws,  the  protection 
and  the  care  of  the  feeble,  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  The  British  people  are  the  most  enlightened  politically 
in  the  world  and  the  most  socially  minded.  The  Englishman,  in  other 
words,  is  a  highly  civilized  man. 

Consider  again  the  qualities  necessary  to  ensure  quiet  and  harmony 
in  a  small,  crowded  room.  These  will  be  found  to  be  our  Englishman's 
virtues — inevitably  so.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  a  room  densely  packed 
with  undisciplined,  hot-tempered  small  boys  or  fiery,  adolescent  ego- 
ists, told  they've  got  to  stay  there  for  five  hours  and  must  arrange 
among  themselves  how  best  to  pass  the  time.  The  result  would  be 
loud  chaos  and  broken  heads.  Faced  with  a  very  similar  problem,  the 
Englishman  has  learned,  among  other  things,  the  value  of  quiet  and 
the  high  value  of  courtesy  and  how  to  give  way  to  others.  These  are 
the  insignia  of  civilized  man.  So  is  tact  and  a  readiness  to  listen  to 
another  man's  opinions. 

With  so  little  room,  there  seems  to  be  room  in  England  for  every- 
body— room  for  him  to  lead  his  small  private  life  and  room  to  indulge 
his  fancies  and  voice  his  opinions.  No  skyscrapers  block  his  view  even 
in  his  congested  cities.  Actually  they  are  not  congested.  They  are  full 
of  parks,  open  spaces,  and  playing  grounds.  So,  you  may  say,  is  Chi- 
cago and  any  city  of  America  with  the  exception  of  New  York.  But 
look  at  Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Notice  what  goes  on  there. 
Walk  with  me  from  Hyde  Park  corner  to  the  Marble  Arch,  past  the 
fashionable  Church  Parade,  and  stand  with  me  in  one  of  the  crowds 
of  listeners.  Such  strange,  wild-eyed  men  these,  on  their  improvised 
pulpits  with  banners  and  queer  placards.  Communists  and  die  hard 
conservatives,  quack  doctors  and  religious  fanatics;  and  there's  a 
young  girl,  scarcely  more  than  a  child.  On  her  placard  was  scrawled 
the  words:  '^Down  with  the  Press."    I  know  her.    She's  an  Oxford 
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undergraduate.  She's  been  suddenly  moved  to  spend  her  Sunday 
morning  exposing  the  awful  C3niicism  of  the  newspaper  pens.  She's 
got  as  big  a  crowd  as  anyone,  and  a  fatherly  policeman  stands  be- 
neath her  tub,  but  he  isn't  needed.  The  working-men  who  are  listen- 
ing to  her  are  amused  and  some  are  interested  but  most  are  bewil- 
dered by  her  language.  Still,  she's  a  sporting  kid  and  she's  got  a  right 
to  her  opinions,  same  as  anybody,  same  as  all  the  others.  So  the  crowd 
stands  quiet.  It  is  not  excited  or  excitable.  The  only  excited  people 
are  the  tub  thumpers  themselves.  The  listeners  are  taking  their  ease 
and  getting  a  bit  of  entertainment  and  maybe  a  bit  of  information.  And 
no  one  interrupts  the  speakers.  It's  one  of  your  rights  in  England, 
evidently,  to  be  listened  to.  You  can  say  whatever  you  like  within 
the  bounds  of  decency.  You  can  shout  "Down  with  the  King"  (only 
you'd  lose  your  crowd)  or  call  the  Prime  Minister,  in  polite  terms,  a 
blackguard  (there  you'd  score  a  success).  You  can  attack  the  Pope, 
the  Churchmen,  or  the  brewers.  You  can  prophesy  the  end  of  the  world 
next  week  or  promise  anyone  the  elixir  of  eternal  youth  in  a  bottle. 
No  one  will  interfere  with  you.  You've  a  perfect  right  to  make  a  fool 
of  yourself  if  you  want  to,  and  the  crowd  will  continue  to  extend  to 
you  its  courtesy  if  you  do. 

The  courtesy  of  the  crowd — that  phrase  I  underline.  They  are  all 
so  polite  to  one  another,  these  motley  people.  Soldiers  in  scarlet  and 
nursemaids  in  neat  uniforms,  wheeling  minute  lords  in  their  prams, 
listen  with  mild,  casual  detachment  in  the  company  of  costermongers, 
bank  clerks,  and  small  tradesmen  to  the  hoarse  voices  that  are  giving 
one  another,  politely,  the  lie;  and  the  police  constables  are  exquisite 
as  they  watch  with  a  paternal  benevolence  or  beautifully  shepherd 
the  nursemaids  across  the  street.  And  the  world  of  fashion  sits  politely 
gossiping  a  little  way  off  under  the  trees,  and  the  sheep  browse  com- 
fortably in  the  distance.  And  notice  that  all  this  is  going  on  under 
the  windows  of  Park  Lane's  millionaire  mansions;  for  that  fact  is 
interesting.  The  juxtaposition  of  ragged  fanatics  and  millionaires  is 
significant.  For  they  tolerate  one  another  and  extend  to  one  another 
the  courtesy  of  London. 

"But  .  .  .  but — what  of  that  first  impression?"  I  hear  someone 
interrupting.  "Didn't  you  write  one  day  of  how  rude  these  people 
were  to  you  when  you  first  came  to  England?"  I  did.  "Well,  then. 
What  monstrous  inconsistency!"  Is  it?  Let  me  try  to  explain.  First 
by  reminding  you  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  that  all  these  people  in 
Hyde  Park  are  used  to  one  another,  know  one  another  intimately, 
have  done  so  all  their  lives.  Second,  they  are  commoners,  and  a  com- 
moner in  England  is  more  courteous  than  a  gentleman.  Third,  an 
English  gentleman,  though  he  is  rude  to  strangers  sometimes,  is  not 
as  rude  as  he  seems. 
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Those  men  who  stared  at  me  out  of  wooden  faces  at  my  first  London 
dinner  party  ten  years  ago  are  now  my  friends.  Smooth,  highly  pol- 
ished blocks  of  wood,  they  seemed  to  me.  They  aren't.  They  are  wil- 
low wands,  who  give  and  bend  and  never  break.  Strong  men  in  iron 
masks,  I  thought  them.  But  I  found  out  that  they  were  shy,  sensi- 
tive, childlike  men  with  quick  intuitions  and  innocent  vulnerable 
hearts.  Or  the  big,  shaggy,  sulky  brutes,  who  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  please  me — I  was  wrong  about  them  all.  But  it  has  taken  me 
years  to  get  to  know  them,  and  this  is  their  own  fault,  more  than  mine. 
For  I  was  the  stranger  in  their  midst. 

How  could  I,  the  stranger,  be  expected  to  know  that  this  creature 
who  stood  like  a  stick  in  a  drawing-room,  waiting  for  his  dinner  with 
an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  "I  don't  know  why  I'm  here,  but  I  suppose 
I've  got  to  go  through  with  it,"  was  really  a  man  of  exquisite  tact  and 
extreme  subtlety?  How  could  I  tell,  when  I  stumbled  on  him  in  the 
hall  of  some  country  house,  hunched  in  his  chair  like  a  sleepy,  ill- 
tempered  dog,  that  he  had  an  unusual  capacity  for  friendly  devotion, 
and  that  his  half-closed,  savage  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur 
in  women?  Or  again,  how  could  I  possibly  imagine  the  truth  about 
him  and  guess  that  he  was  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  seemed,  was, 
in  fact,  a  very  highly  civilized  man?  I  didn't.  I  discovered  these 
things  only  very  gradually.  I  discovered  him,  in  other  words,  only 
when  he  chose. 

He  changed,  slowly,  imperceptibly,  like  a  figure  in  a  dream.  The 
wooden  outline  softened.  The  mask  melted  in  his  face,  the  savage  red 
eye,  half  closed  at  first,  opened,  looked  straight  into  mine,  and  smiled 
in  a  friendly  fashion.  Please  observe  the  level  gaze  and  the  friend- 
liness. For  that  is  the  point  about  the  relations  of  men  and  women 
in  England.  They  are  friendly.  As  I've  said  before,  the  men  who 
rule  the  country  like  women  and  treat  them  on  the  level,  as  friends. 
They  like  them  better  than  Frenchmen  do,  who  are  past  masters  in 
the  art  of  "love  making,"  or  than  Americans,  who  slave  for  women 
and  avoid  their  company  as  much  as  possible.  One  might  say  that 
living  in  such  a  cramped  space,  all  huddled  together,  they've  got  to 
like  them;  that  the  two  sexes  are  obliged,  by  necessity,  to  get  on  to- 
gether. In  any  case,  they  do.  The  only  women  Englishmen  do  not 
like  are  new  ones.  Strange  women,  for  whom  they  must  make  an  ex- 
tra effort,  or  old  acquaintances  who  demand,  like  new  ones,  too  much 
attention.  This  they  will  not  tolerate.  A  woman  who  wants  to  be 
made  up  to  all  the  time  bores  them,  and  they  drop  her. 

They  are  lazy  and  they  are  masters  in  the  art  of  elimination.  And 
again,  they've  got  to  be;  with  so  many  people  and  so  many  things 
crowded  together  in  so  little  space,  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  life 
becomes  the  simplifying  of  it.    The  Englishman  has  developed,  to- 
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gether  with  tact,  patience,  tolerance,  and  good  humor,  a  talent  for 
ignoring  what  he  does  not  want  to  notice.  Surfeited  with  data,  curi- 
osity necessarily  languishes.  With  so  many  demands  upon  one's  at- 
tention, the  instinct  to  put  on  blinkers  to  shut  out  the  view  and  close 
one's  eyes  to  most  things  is  inevitable.  This  man,  who  has  so  little 
room,  has  too  much  of  everything  else.  He  does  not  want  anything 
or  anyone  new  added  to  what  he  has  already,  and  so  he  makes  a  bad 
first  impression,  has  achieved  a  great  reputation  for  insularity,  and 
is  said  to  look  down  his  nose  at  all  the  outside  world  and,  indeed,  does 
almost  do  that.  The  phrase  doesn't  quite  describe  him.  Probably 
when  he  seems  to  be  looking  down  his  nose  at  you,  he  is  not  looking 
at  you  at  all.  A  complete  unawareness  of  your  existence  is  even  more 
characteristic  of  him  than  a  conscious  sense  of  superiority. 

II 

Difficult  men.  My  English  life,  let  me  confess  it,  would  be  barren 
of  interest  and  very  dreary  without  them.  I  depend  on  them,  take 
trouble  for  them,  get  them  to  come  to  my  house  by  giving  them  what 
they  want  to  eat  and  drink;  and  I  know  that  what  they  do  not  want 
is  a  surprise  of  any  kind.  No  new  dish,  new  drink,  new  woman,  or 
strange  celebrity  for  them.  They  must  find  in  my  house  exactly  what 
they  expect  to  find:  their  favorite  women  and  their  favorite  puddings 
and  a  couple  of  old  cronies  of  their  own  sex;  otherwise  they  won't  come. 

In  Paris  it  was  quite  different.  To  make  one's  house  attractive,  one 
offered  new  people,  new  dishes,  new  forms  of  entertainment.  The  more 
polyglot  your  salon,  the  more  brilliant.  When  I  came  to  London  I 
tried  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  had  made  friends  among  the  statesmen 
of  many  countries  during  the  Peace  Conference,  and  I  thought  when 
these  world-famous  figures  came  to  London  that  my  English  acquaint- 
ances would  be  pleased  to  meet  them.  I  was  wrong.  I  was  badly  mis- 
taken. The  echoes  of  my  mistake  began  quite  soon  to  reach  my  ears. 
My  foreign  premiers  and  diplomats  who'd  made  the  Peace  Treaty, 
my  illustrious  field  marshals  who'd  helped  to  win  the  War  fell  very 
flat  in  London. 

"Such  a  nice  woman,"  my  English  acquaintances  said  of  me,  kindly. 
"I  like  her  Paris  clothes  and  her  French  cook,  but  why  does  she  have 
such  queer  people  in  her  house?" 

I  gave  it  up  at  last  in  despair.  I  not  only  gave  up  asking  my  English 
friends  to  meet  foreigners;  I  gave  up  asking  them  to  meet  anyone 
outside  their  own  small  set.  Certainly,  they  are  difficult  men  to  please 
and  totally  lacking  in  curiosity. 

Still,  my  house  is  full  of  them;  if  it  were  not,  what  would  it  be  full 
of,  I  ask  myself?  Not  of  women,  certainly.  If  I  didn't  have  men  about, 
the  women  wouldn't  come.    For  though  I  like  women,  they  do  not 
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really  like  me  much,  or  one  another.  It  does  not,  that  is,  occur  to 
them  to  play  bridge  together  or  shop  together  or  even  lunch  together 
if  they  can  find  anything  better  to  do  and  a  man  to  do  it  with.  As  for 
women's  lunch  parties,  the  idea  that  a  dozen  women  could  possibly 
enjoy  themselves  eating  elaborate  food  together  is  inconceivable  to 
the  Englishwoman.  She'd  rather,  a  thousand  times,  have  something 
on  a  tray  alone;  she'd  rather,  in  fact,  be  dead. 

The  truth  is  that  all  these  people  have  so  much  of  everything  that 
they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  room  for  any  new  interest. 
Their  country  is  crowded,  their  days  are  crowded,  the  whole  English 
year  is  crowded.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  so  surfeited  with  good 
things  as  the  Englishman  of  leisure  and  no  social  system  so  elabo- 
rate in  all  the  world. 

I  will  quote  from  one  of  my  novels  in  which  I  am  describing  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  leisured  class: 

Take  a  glance  at  the  year's  calendar  of  a  man  like  Buck  Dawson.  Add  up  the 
pleasures.  Take  sport  alone — fox  hunting  and  shooting  and  fishing.  If  Scotland 
palled,  one  popped  over  to  Norway.  Horse  racing  and  yacht  racing,  Aintree, 
Newmarket,  Epsom,  Ascot,  Goodwood,  Cowes.  You  stepped  into  a  dinghy  in  the 
Solent  and  were  whisked  to  a  Scotch  moor.  When  the  grouse  were  exhausted,  there 
were  pheasants.  They  lasted,  with  the  partridges,  till  after  Christmas,  and  if  you 
wanted  a  change  from  birds  or  foxes,  you  went  after  tigers  in  India  or  lions  in  Africa. 
All  this  time  you  were  living  high — even  roughing  it  was  just  a  luxurious  jaunt  to 
provide  a  change — living  at  great  ease  in  big,  solid  houses,  and  were  being  exquisitely 
tended  by  armies  of  efhcient  servants  and  a  series  of  fine,  upstanding,  warm-blooded, 
desirable  women.  You  were  perfectly  brushed,  washed,  bedded,  and  fed  daily. 
You  drank  incidentally  a  good  deal  of  port  and  Burgundy,  devoured  large  quantities 
of  meat  and  game,  prime  ribs  of  beef.  Southdown  mutton,  Cumberland  hams  and 
venison,  fat  ducklings,  too,  and  plovers'  eggs  and  you  smoked  innumerable  fragrant 
cigars  and  hit  balls  all  over  the  place.  This  kept  you  fit.  Whenever  you  weren't 
doing  anything  else,  you  were  hitting  a  ball:  golf  ball,  tennis  ball,  polo  ball.  Hitting 
things  accurately  was  one  of  your  most  exquisite  sources  of  satisfaction.  Another 
was  breathing,  and  another  staring.  You  enjoyed  breathing  in  the  air  of  your  Eng- 
land, and  you  showed  your  sense  there,  for  it  was  delicious.  You  would  stand  in  a 
stupor  of  bliss,  though  you  would  not  so  describe  it,  in  a  garden  or  on  a  moor, 
fragrant  with  heather,  and  simply  breathe  and  know,  as  you  filled  your  big,  healthy 
lungs,  that  it  was  good  to  be  alive.  And  you  would  watch  your  lovely  world. 
You'd  watch  the  woods  flush  from  brown  to  red,  then  burst  into  frail,  ravishing 
golden  green,  and  you'd  watch  the  lilac  and  the  may  come  out  and  the  buttercups 
rush  dancing  over  the  fields.  You'd  see  the  summer  deepen  and  the  days  lengthen. 
You'd  stare  at  the  soft  sky  with  your  mouth  open,  stupidly,  as  if  you  were  a  stupid 
man,  but  you  weren't  too  stupid  to  enjoy  it,  to  love  it,  to  sink  into  it  and  that's 
where  you  scored  over  all  other  men  on  earth,  for  you  ate  your  cake  and  had  it, 
and  went  on  eating  it,  year  after  year,  till  you  collapsed  into  your  comfortable 
grave  in  the  decent,  quiet  churchyard  at  the  gates  of  your  domain. 

I  end  my  long  quotation  here.  It  gives  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
It  is  a  description  of  the  Englishman's  pleasures  only,  and  that's  only 
half  the  story.    For  even  such  a  man  as  I  have  described,  though  he 
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will  seem  to  be  living  for  pleasure,  will  be  carrying  on  a  hundred  vol- 
untary activities  and  assuming  a  hundred  responsibilities  that  no 
necessity  but  only  his  own  sense  of  obligation  imposes  on  him. 

And  why,  after  all,  I  ask  myself,  should  a  man  who  has  so  many 
good  things  want  anything  more?  He  doesn't.  And  why,  if  he  is  so 
fortunate  and  so  privileged,  should  he  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle 
and  simply  enjoy  himself?  For  he  doesn't.  He  knows  every  farmer 
and  farm  laborer,  every  cowman  and  shepherd  and,  in  fact,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  for  miles  around,  and  he  lives  on  friendly,  intimate 
terms  with  them  all  and  is  their  public  servant. 

Solitude  and  quiet.  These  two  things  he  values  above  all  else,  but 
he  does  not  possess  them.  Given  millions  of  his  kind  living  on  a  scrap 
of  the  earth,  privacy  naturally  becomes  for  him  the  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  and  soUtude  his  chief  dissipation.  But  he  cannot  indulge  in 
them. 

To  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  study  with  a  pipe  and  a  book,  or 
better  still  to  escape  into  the  open  air  with  a  dog  who  doesn't  talk, 
that  is  his  secret  longing  and  that's  what  he  does  when  he  gets  a  chance. 
He  does  not  get  many.  For  he  does  not  consider  his  time  or  his  money 
or  his  land  or  his  life  as  his  own.  He  knows,  in  fact,  that  they  are  not 
his  own  and  he  lives  enmeshed  in  a  thousand  obligations  and  takes 
his  position  in  the  world  seriously,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Master  of  Foxhounds  or  owner  of  race  horses,  cabinet  minister  or 
judge,  postman  or  policeman  or  captain  of  a  troop  of  infantry,  he  con- 
siders himself  a  servant  of  the  nation  and  takes  himself  seriously,  so 
seriously  that  the  world  smiles.  He  doesn't  mind.  He  doesn't  care 
a  rap  for  their  mocking.  He  has  the  habit  of  public  service  and  the 
result  is  a  body  of  public  servants  practically  incorruptible. 

Ill 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  in  his  nature  that  the  Englishman 
is  of  a  much  stricter  moraHty  in  his  pubHc  than  in  his  private  life. 
He  may  be,  in  his  private  capacity,  as  husband  and  head  of  a  family, 
dissipated,  lazy,  selfish,  and  immoral  and  yet,  as  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment department,  he  will  be  indefatigably  industrious,  incorruptibly 
honorable,  and  capable  of  complete  selflessness. 

I  have  known  so  many  who  are  like  that.  All  those  men  who  come 
to  my  house,  they  are,  when  you  get  to  know  them,  just  men  after  all, 
with  the  oddities  and  weaknesses,  the  frailties  and  failings  common  to 
human  nature.  It  is  not  as  private  beings  that  they  are  impressive, 
but  as  social  beings  in  the  biggest  sense.  Let  me  put  it  that  they  are 
all,  every  one  of  them,  practical  sociaHsts,  men,  in  other  words,  whose 
conduct  is  controlled  by  a  democratic  sense  of  unity  with  the  social 
body. 
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They  saunter  into  my  house  from  their  clubs,  their  committees,  and 
their  offices.  They  motor  down  from  their  places  in  the  country. 
They  drift  home  from  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  And  every  one  of 
them  is  involved  in  keeping  England  going  and  giving  his  services 
without  being  paid  for  them;  helping  things  along,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Even  when  they  come  home  to  retire,  after  a  long  period  of 
governing  a  Colony  or  administrating  the  law  in  India  or  somewhere, 
they  go  on  with  it.  The  list  of  the  London  County  Council  is  full  of 
retired  governors  and  judges,  venerable,  white-haired  gentlemen  of 
great  distinction.  Weather-beaten  generals  whoVe  won  the  V.C., 
wealthy  landowners,  and  scions  of  ancient  houses  sit  together  with 
socialist  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  with  butchers,  bakers, 
and  plumbers  and  run  London.  Together  they  supervise  its  schools, 
study  its  drains,  worry  over  its  hospitals,  and  attend  to  its  lunatics. 
What  do  they  do  it  for,  these  selfish,  pampered,  pleasure-loving  men? 
They  receive  no  salary  and  no  glory  and  no  thanks  from  anyone.  To 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  dignified ;  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  still  considered  something  of  a  distinction,  but  to  sit  on  the  London 
County  Council  and  mess  about  laboriously  with  drains  and  slums  and 
paupers  and  lunatics  and  children's  adenoids,  truly,  that  is  no  joke  nor 
does  it  flatter  anyone's  vanity.  And  yet  they  do  it;  year  in  and  year 
out  they  do  it,  these  polished,  seemingly  wooden,  exquisitely  tailored 
old  gentlemen  of  military  bearing.  For  they  are  great  pessimists, 
remember,  and  they  think  that  England  would  go  to  the  dogs  if  they 
didn't  do  their  bit.  And  public  service  is  a  habit  with  them.  It's  the 
harness  they  put  on  in  their  youth  and,  being  thoroughbreds,  they'll  go 
on  in  harness  till  they  drop  dead. 

Great  pessimist  who  loves  his  England  and  is  perfectly  content  with 
his  world  as  it  is;  what  makes  him  grumble  is  fear  of  change.  When  he 
says  the  Army  isn't  what  it  once  was  or  the  Navy  or  the  House  of 
Commons  or  Society,  he  means  that  it  is  really  the  only  decent  thing 
of  its  kind  left  in  a  horrid,  convulsed,  modern  world,  and  that  if  he 
and  his  friends  don't  go  on  just  as  they  always  have  done,  then  the 
world  will  rush  in  like  a  flood  and  submerge  it.  And  all  he  asks  really 
is  to  be  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  it. 

He  is  not  being  left  in  peace.  His  lands,  his  country  house,  his  wealth 
are  being  taken  away  from  him.  Slowly  but  surely  he  is  being  stripped 
of  his  possessions.  What  then?  you  may  ask.  What  will  become  of 
this  pleasure-loving  male  pessimist,  so  pampered  and  spoiled?  Will 
not  his  pride  be  brought  low?  Will  he  not  wring  his  hands  and  become 
more  friendly  to  foreigners?  No.  He  will  not.  He  will  remain  exactly 
the  same,  for  he  has  one  thing  that  no  socialist  government  or  rival 
nation  can  take  from  him,  his  predilection  for  solitude. 

He  is,  I  insist,  incorrigible  and  undefeatable.  For  how  can  you  handle 
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a  man  who  is  already  in  his  secret  heart  at  once  so  incredibly  proud 
and  so  inconceivably  modest?  For  he  is  modest.  I've  seen  an  English 
V.C.  stand  shyly,  patiently,  listening  to  a  very  young,  raw  soldier 
who  had  joined  up  for  the  War  tell  of  his  exploits  in  France,  and 
never  did  the  hero  show  by  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid  that  he  was  bored 
or  amused  and  not  even  at  the  end  of  the  unsuitable  discourse  did 
he  divulge  his  own  identity.  Pride  or  modesty?  It  doesn't  matter 
which  you  call  it.  I  myself  call  it  tact  of  the  most  exquisite  kind. 
That  Englishman  would  have  died  rather  than  let  the  boy  know 
he'd  been  telling  his  silly  tale  to  the  wrong  man. 

But  what,  above  all  else,  can  you  do  with  a  man  who,  if  you  take 
his  possessions  from  him,  simply  digs  himself  in  deeper  to  the  little 
bit  of  England  you  leave  him?  And  how  disturb  his  content,  if  hav- 
ing had  so  much,  he  can  be  contented  with  so  little?  A  pipe  and  a  book, 
if  he's  of  the  kind  who  reads,  and  a  shabby  armchair  by  the  fire — this, 
I  declare,  comprises  the  dream-happiness  of  many  a  landed  proprietor 
overburdened  with  large  estates  and  large  responsibiUties.  So  why 
should  he  become  more  sociable  and  more  amenable  if  you  take  his 
riches  from  him?  He  won't,  for  he  won't  really  mind,  not  half  as  much 
as  you  or  I  should. 

He  grumbles,  of  course,  all  the  time.  He'll  fight  and  curse  any  gov- 
ernment that  attacks  his  wealth  or  his  privileges.  He'll  give  way, 
inch  by  inch,  but  he'll  do  this  as  much  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  any- 
thing else.  And  when  at  last  it's  done  and  all  his  worldly  goods  have 
been  taken  from  him,  I  wonder — I  almost  think  he'll  have  a  queer 
feeling  of  relief.  I  can  see  him  take  his  walking  stick,  call  to  his  dog, 
and  set  out  from  his  cottage  at  the  gates  of  the  great  old  house  he  once 
owned  and  go  off  for  a  long,  solitary  ramble.  He'll  have  a  pair  of  field 
glasses  slung  over  his  shoulder  probably,  and  his  face  will  be  apparently 
expressionless;  for  the  worried,  wistful  look  in  his  eyes  will  be  veiled 
and  as  difficult  to  distinguish  as  the  small,  sardonic,  twisted  smile  on 
his  lips.  The  worry  will  be  for  England  and  the  sardonic  smile  for 
himself.  But  presently,  as  he  penetrates  deeper  into  the  countryside 
that  once  paid  him  in  rents  half  what  he  spent  on  it,  but  that  still 
belongs  to  him,  in  a  sense,  simply  because  he  knows  and  loves  every 
field  and  woodland  better  than  any  man,  both  expressions  will  fade 
from  his  lined,  weather-beaten  visage  and  he  will  become  again  a 
happy  man,  an  unconscious,  inarticulate  poet.  And  I  see  him  stop, 
suddenly,  to  listen,  advance  very  softly  into  the  wood,  stand  very 
still,  and  lift  his  glasses  to  gaze  in  self-forgetful  rapture  at  some 
small,  feathered  songster.  But  no  one  would  know  from  his  expres- 
sion what  he  is  feeling.  There's  no  sign  of  rapture  on  his  face.  Indeed, 
there's  nothing  about  him  that  would  indicate  to  the  passer-by  what 
manner  of  man  he  once  was,  still  is,  and  always  will  be. 
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MRS.   BENEDICT  ARNOLD* 

By  Gamaliel  Bradford 

(CHRONOLOGY:  Margaret  Shippen  Arnold.  Born,  Philadelphia,  June  ii, 
1760.  Married  Benedict  Arnold,  April  8,  1779.  Arnold  fled  from  West  Point  to 
the  British,  September  25,  1780.  Joined  husband  in  New  York,  November,  1780. 
Went  to  England,  December,  1781.  Husband  died,  June  14,  1801.  Died,  London, 
August  24,  1804.) 

I 

IN  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  old  Greek  dramatists  a  tragic  heroine 
pathetically  describes  the  contrast  in  the  life  of  a  woman  tenderly 
brought  up  in  her  father's  house,  shielded,  petted,  protected  from 
all  shocks  and  storms,  then  suddenly  thrust  out,  perhaps  when  little 
more  than  a  girl,  into  the  great  tumult  of  the  world,  yoked  to  a  man 
of  whom  she  may  know  nothing  fundamentally,  and  forced  to  take 
her  full  part  in  all  the  struggles  and  battles  and  miseries  of  life.  It 
was  an  old  story  in  Sophocles's  day.  It  is  an  older  story  now.  But  it 
is  a  true  story  always,  and  rarely  has  it  been  illustrated  with  more 
pathos  and  passion  than  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Shippen  Arnold. 
She  was  gently,  affectionately  nurtured,  if  ever  girl  was.  Then  at  nine- 
teen she  attached  herself  to  the  fortunes  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
was  buffeted  about  the  world  in  a  fashion  far  different  from  what 
her  youth  might  have  led  her  to  expect. 

The  Shippens  were  a  prominent  family  in  Philadelphia  before  the 
Revolution,  active  in  public  affairs  and  much  respected.  Margaret's 
father,  Edward,  was  educated  to  the  law  in  England  and  was  always 
supposed  to  be,  like  others  of  his  class,  reluctant  to  see  a  separation 
from  the  mother  country.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  certainly  not 
a  decided  Tory,  resented  the  encroachments  of  George  the  Third's 
government,  and  retained  the  respect  of  all  his  fellow  citizens  so  much 
that,  after  independence  was  established,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  performed  his  duties  with  usefulness  and  dig- 
nity. Margaret  was  born  in  1760  and  had  several  brothers  and  sisters. 
Her  father's  comment  on  her  birth  was,  "My  Peggy  this  morning 
made  me  a  present  of  a  fine  baby,  who  though  of  the  worst  sex,  is 
yet  entirely  welcome."  Devotion  to  her  father  seems  to  have  been 
a  marked  characteristic,  and  we  are  told  that  in  her  childhood  she 
made  "his  comfort  her  leading  thought,  often  preferring  to  remain 
with  him  when  evening  parties  and  amusements  would  attract  her 
sisters  from  home."  Of  her  mother's  influence  or  importance  in  her 
life  we  get  no  mention,  and  the  little  notice  taken  of  her  in  letters  of 
later  years  would  not  indicate  that  the  maternal  impression  was  very 

*  From  Wives;  copyright,  1925,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author 
and  the  pubHsheia. 
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strong.  The  girl  was  undoubtedly  well  educated  in  all  social  accom- 
plishments and  graces,  and  the  practical  side  was  not  neglected,  as 
appears  in  her  successful  business  management  at  a  later  period,  which 
she  attributes  to  her  father,  who  gave  her  ''the  most  useful  and  best 
education  that  America  at  that  time  afforded."  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  intellectual  training  or  interest.  Nor  does  her  tone  at 
any  time  suggest  marked  religious  surroundings. 

In  spite  of  Margaret's  taste  for  the  domestic  hearth,  it  is  evident 
that  Shippens  were  social  in  their  habits,  and  she  was  swept  into  the 
whirl  Hke  the  rest.  Her  father  complains,  like  other  fathers,  of  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  his  household:  "The  style  of  life  my  fashion- 
able daughters  have  introduced  into  my  family,  and  their  dress,  will, 
I  fear,  before  long  oblige  me  to  change  the  scene."  Both  her  portraits 
and  tradition  show  that  Margaret  was  very  lovely,  blond,  with  a 
face  that  must  have  been  gay  and  tender  and  responsive,  not  by  any 
means  intellectual,  but  quick  and  keen  and  capable  of  mischief.  Wash- 
ington declared  at  a  somewhat  later  period  that  all  the  young  men 
were  in  love  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  the  disease  seems  to  have  been 
catching  at  all  times.  When  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia  in 
1778,  there  was  an  abundance  of  social  gayety.  In  the  wild  farrago 
of  diversions,  called  the  Mischianza,  the  Shippen  girls  were  to  have 
taken  a  prominent  part,  but  this  was  thwarted  by  their  father's  re- 
luctance to  have  them  appear  in  pubHc  in  Turkish  costumes.  Major 
Andre,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  this  festivity,  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  family  and  at  one  time  painted  a  charming 
portrait  of  Margaret,  to  whom  he  afterward  wrote  a  letter  from  New 
York,  with  courteous  offers  of  service,  a  letter  perfectly  innocent  in 
aspect,  and  probably  in  intent,  but  in  view  of  final  events  consider- 
ably suggestive  of  disaster. 

Then  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  the  Americans  took  possession 
of  it,  and  Benedict  Arnold  was  made  military  governor.  Arnold  was 
nearly  twenty  years  older  than  Margaret.  He  was  a  widower  with 
children.  He  was  disabled  by  a  wounded  leg.  But  his  quick,  emotional 
nature  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  his  Philadelphia  surroundings,  enjoyed 
the  contrast  between  the  rough  discipline  of  camps  and  the  merry 
atmosphere  of  jest  and  gayety.  Also,  he  was  distinctly  susceptible 
to  feminine  charm.  Only  six  months  earlier  he  had  wooed — ^unsuccess- 
fully— a  certain  Miss  DeBlois  of  Boston,  writing  her  these  ardent,  if 
somewhat  stilted  phrases:  "Friendship  and  esteem  founded  on  the 
merit  of  the  object  is  the  most  certain  basis  to  build  a  lasting  happiness 
upon,  and  when  there  is  a  tender  and  ardent  passion  on  one  side,  and 
friendship  and  esteem  on  the  other,  the  heart  must  be  callous  to  every 
tender  sentiment  if  the  taper  of  love  is  not  lighted  up  at  the  flame." 

Then  Arnold  came  across  Miss  Shippen,  was  at  once  enchanted, 
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and  the  flame  which  had  burned  so  brightly  for  Miss  DeBlois  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  newer  object.  After  a  very  brief  delay,  he  proposed 
himself  to  Edward  Shippen  as  a  son-in-law,  disclaiming  all  considera- 
tions of  fortune,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  "our  difference  in  po- 
litical sentiments  will  be  no  bar  to  my  happiness."  At  the  same  time 
he  urged  his  suit  with  the  daughter,  wrote  a  long  letter  containing  the 
warmest  expressions  of  devotion,  and  embodied  in  it  various  portions 
of  the  letter  written  six  months  before  to  Miss  DeBlois,  notably  the 
above  sentence,  practically  word  for  word.  I  strive  in  vain  to  picture 
to  myself  the  lover's  state  of  mind  when  he  did  this.  Was  there  just 
the  hint  of  a  cynical  smile  about  the  mouth  of  the  man  of  thirty-eight, 
who  thought  he  had  learned  what  women  liked  to  have  said  to  them? 
Or  did  the  rough,  eager  soldier  really  imagine  that,  having  once  hit 
upon  the  finest  possible  utterance  of  romantic  affection,  it  would  be 
vain  to  try  to  improve  it? 

And  how  did  it  all  strike  Margaret?  That  is  what  we  shall  never 
exactly  know.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  her  father  was  op- 
posed to  the  match,  as  well  he  might  be.  Arnold  was  only  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  the  girl  was  a  mere  child.  But  fathers,  no  matter  how 
much  one  has  cherished  them,  count  for  little  in  such  cases.  Appar- 
ently there  was  some  hesitation.  A  cousin  writes:  "Pray  tell  me, 
will  cousin  Peggy  follow  your  example.  .  .  .  Does  she  know  her  own 
mind  yet?"  And  another:  "A  lame  leg  is  at  present  the  only  obstacle. 
But  a  lady  who  makes  that  the  only  objection,  and  is  firmly  persuaded 
it  will  soon  be  well,  can  never  retract,  however  expressly  conditional 
an  engagement  may  have  been  made."  Should  not  you  like  to  have 
heard  Arnold's  wooing?  Do  you  suppose  it  was  in  the  style  of  the 
letter  to  Miss  DeBlois,  or  something  altogether  different?  Mrs. 
Arnold's  engaging  biographer  and  relative,  who  has  an  almost  super- 
human gift  for  deducing  something  from  nothing,  proves  Margaret's 
extreme  modesty  by  the  following  sentence  of  a  letter  to  Franklin 
from  his  daughter  concerning  his  infant  granddaughter:  "You  can't 
think  how  fond  of  kissing  she  is,  and  she  gives  such  old-fashioned 
smacks  General  Arnold  says  he  would  give  a  good  deal  to  have  her  for 
a  schoolmistress  to  teach  the  young  ladies  how  to  kiss."  From  which 
we  are  invited  to  infer  that  Miss  Shippen  was  not  an  adept  at  kiss- 
ing.  Oh,  really — ! 

At  any  rate,  kissing  or  no  kissing,  Margaret  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  her  middle-aged  hero.  As  Weir  Mitchell  puts  it  in  regard  to 
this  case:  "When  a  delicate-minded,  sensitive,  well-bred  woman 
falls  in  love  with  a  strong,  coarse,  passionate  man,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  except  'take  her.'"  And,  having  made  up  her  mind,  she 
did  not  allow  a  wounded  leg  to  stand  in  the  way.  An  eye-witness  de- 
scribes the  wedding,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  April,   1779: 
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"Arnold  during  the  marriage  ceremony  was  supported  by  a  soldier, 
and  when  seated  his  disabled  limb  was  propped  upon  a  camp-stool." 
So,  like  the  tragic  heroine  of  Sophocles,  this  daintily  nurtured  girl 
took  the  arm  of  an  adventurous  warrior  and  stepped  out  into  the 
wide,  uncertain  world. 

II 

And  it  was  an  uncertain  world.  Arnold's  plans  and  status  were  far 
from  fixed.  He  had  not  been  promoted  as  he  hoped,  and  his  wound 
made  a  military  career  more  difficult.  At  one  time  before  his  marriage 
he  even  thought  of  retiring  upon  a  farm  and  announced  that  his  am- 
bition was  to  be  ''a  good  citizen  rather  than  shining  in  history."  I 
hardly  imagine  that  a  farm  would  have  suited  Margaret.  Instead, 
they  settled  down  in  Philadelphia  and  led  a  gay  and  expensive  life. 
Arnold  bought  the  beautiful  and  costly  estate  of  Mount  Pleasant  and 
they  entertained  freely.  Arnold  liked  the  display  and  the  distinction, 
and  his  wife  liked  the  fun.  If  they  spent  largely,  the  fault  was  mainly 
his.  She  was  a  child  and  spent  what  he  gave  her  and  did  what  he  told 
her,  no  doubt,  and  their  tastes  agreed  admirably  in  wanting  a  good 
time  in  the  world. 

But  the  money  had  to  be  found  somehow.  Arnold  got  involved  in 
hazy  speculation,  sure  to  be  disastrous  for  a  military  commander. 
He  was  by  no  means  popular  with  the  Philadelphia  citizens  or  with 
Congress,  and  he  was  shortly  accused  of  dubious  transactions  amount- 
ing to  peculation,  and  tried  by  court-martial.  He  defended  himself 
with  energy  and  on  the  whole  with  success,  and  was  practically  ac- 
quitted; but  the  court  concluded  that  his  conduct  had  been  indis- 
creet enough  to  require  a  reprimand  from  Washington,  which  was 
duly,  though  gently,  administered.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  Arnold's 
pride  was  stung  and  how  keenly  his  wife  must  have  felt  the  affront 
and  what  she  considered  persecution. 

The  trial  was  completed  in  January,  1780.  During  the  spring  Ar- 
nold's movements  were  uncertain  and  he  was  haunted  by  various  vague 
projects.  In  March  a  son  was  born.  When  summer  came,  Arnold  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Washington  to  give  him  the  command  of  West 
Point,  and  after  more  or  less  prolonged  correspondence  with  the  Brit- 
ish he  agreed  to  surrender  the  fortress.  In  September  Mrs.  Arnold, 
with  her  infant,  joined  her  husband.  The  negotiations  came  to  a 
crisis  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  Andre  had  his  interview  with 
Arnold  and  was  captured  on  his  return  with  incriminating  papers. 
Washington  arrived  at  West  Point  the  following  norning,  but  not 
quite  soon  enough  to  intercept  Arnold,  who  received  word  of  what 
had  happened  and  made  a  hurried  escape.  He  was  sitting  at  break- 
fast when  the  message  was  brought.     He  excused  himself,  and  his 
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wife  followed  him.  In  her  room  he  broke  the  news  to  her,  left  her 
almost  distracted,  flung  himself  on  the  first  horse  he  could  get,  and 
fied  down  the  river  to  the  British.  When  Mrs.  Arnold  had  recovered 
from  her  insanity  of  grief  and  bewilderment,  Washington  offered  to 
send  her  either  to  her  husband  in  New  York  or  to  her  father  in  Phila- 
delphia.   She  accepted  the  latter  arrangement. 

Such  is  the  succinct,  external  account  of  the  great  tragedy  of  Mar- 
garet Arnold's  life.  But  just  here  arises  one  of  those  puzzles  which  are 
the  torment,  and  the  charm,  of  the  biographer's  business,  one  of  those 
problems  which  can  never  be  quite  settled,  because  the  data  are  in- 
sufficient, yet  must  be  dealt  with  and  disposed  of  with  some  sort  of 
a  conclusion,  as  definite  as  possible. 

In  1836,  fifty-six  years  after  Arnold's  treason,  Matthew  L.  Davis 
published  the  Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr,  relying  mainly  upon  informa- 
tion furnished  by  Burr  himself.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  Davis 
relates  that  Mrs.  Arnold,  on  her  return  from  West  Point  to  Philadel- 
phia, stopped  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Prevost  at  Paramus.  There  was 
some  acquaintance  between  the  ladies,  Mrs,  Arnold  having  already 
stayed  there  on  her  former  trip,  and  as  Mrs.  Prevost  was  entirely 
British  in  sympathy,  so  soon  as  Mrs.  Arnold  arrived  she  threw  off 
the  mask,  declared  that  she  was  weary  of  acting,  that  she  had  been 
all  along  cognizant  of  what  was  going  on  and  had  even  urged  and 
persuaded  her  husband  to  the  step  he  had  taken.  Mrs.  Prevost,  who 
was  herself,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  charming  of 
women,  was  afterward  married  to  Burr,  and,  according  to  Davis,  told 
her  husband  this  story. 

Burr's  later  biographer,  Parton,  repeats  the  narrative  with  con- 
siderable variants,  but  without  giving  any  authority  for  these  what- 
ever. According  to  him  Burr  was  actually  present  at  the  scene  be- 
tween Mrs.  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Prevost,  and  whatever  report  he  made 
of  it  was  that  of  an  eye-and  ear-witness.  Davis  further  supports  his 
story  by  an  account  of  a  visit  made  by  Mrs.  Arnold  early  in  the  sum- 
mer to  her  friends  the  Morrises,  during  which  she  was  informed  that 
her  husband  had  received  another  appointment  instead  of  West  Point, 
information  which  was  said  to  have  thrown  her  into  a  state  of  extreme 
distress.  But  evidently  this  might  have  been  explicable  in  other  ways. 

Supposing  we  were  to  accept  the  story  of  Burr  as  it  comes  through 
Davis  and  Parton,  what  would  it  mean?  Here  was  a  girl  of  twenty, 
placed  in  one  of  the  most  tremendous  tragic  crises  that  could  come 
upon  a  human  being,  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  the  keenest  and  most 
watchful  eyes,  and  sustaining  herself  by  acting,  which,  if  it  was  act- 
ing, must  have  been  superb.  We  have  abundance  of  record  from  wit- 
nesses of  her  bearing  immediately  after  Arnold's  departure.  Perhaps 
the  account  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  as  a  young  soldier  under 
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Washington,  was  present  and  wrote  to  his  betrothed,  Miss  Schuyler, 
is  the  most  vivid:  ''She,  for  a  time,  entirely  lost  herself.  The  general 
went  up  to  see  her,  and  she  upbraided  him  with  being  in  a  plot  to  mur- 
der her  child.  One  moment  she  raved,  another  she  melted  into  tears. 
.  .  .  All  the  sweetness  of  beauty,  all  the  loveliness  of  innocence,  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother  showed  them- 
selves in  her  appearance  and  conduct.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  plan,  and  that 
the  first  knowledge  of  it  was  when  Arnold  went  to  tell  her  he  must 
banish  himself  from  his  country  and  from  her  forever.  She  instantly 
fell  into  a  convulsion,  and  he  left  her  in  that  situation."  Surely 
neither  Mrs.  Siddons  nor  Rachel  could  have  done  better.  The  same 
testimony  comes  from  Varicks  and  Franks,  Arnold's  aides,  who  had 
even  ampler  opportunities  of  observation.  Varicks  said,  when  on 
oath,  "Not  long  after  you  mentioned  your  suspicions  to  me  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold called  for  me,  and  when  I  waited  on  her  I  found  from  her  lan- 
guage and  conduct  that  she  was  in  great  distress  and  had  lost  her  rea- 
son, but  could  not  divine  the  cause.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Arnold  recovering 
her  reason  in  some  measure  complained  to  me  that  she  was  left  with- 
out a  friend." 

In  view  of  this  evidence  and  much  more  of  the  same  nature,  his- 
torians generally  refuse  to  believe  Mrs.  Arnold  guilty  in  any  way. 
If  that  is  the  case,  what  becomes  of  Burr's  story?  The  explanation 
of  Mrs.  Arnold's  ardent  and  affectionate  biographers  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple: Burr  lied.  This  explanation  is  carried  much  further  into  an 
elaborate  development  as  to  why  and  how  he  lied.  It  seems  that  a 
tradition  survives  in  the  Shippen  family  to  the  effect  that  Burr,  who 
had  long  been  intimate  with  Mrs.  Arnold's  relatives,  offered  to  con- 
duct her  from  Mrs.  Prevost's  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  on  the  way 
he  made  love  to  her  and  was  indignantly  repelled.  In  consequence 
he  invented  the  slander  to  get  his  revenge.  On  the  basis  of  this  vague 
legend  and  a  much  vaguer  paragraph  in  a  letter,  mildly  referring  to 
a  young  gentleman,  not  named,  whose  "conduct  was  not  quite  agree- 
able to  our  notions  of  propriety,"  and  whose  apologies  may  have 
been  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Arnold  and  may  not,  the  biographer  weaves 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstantial  narrative  of  Burr's  attempted 
seduction  of  the  distressed  lady,  a  narrative  cunningly  devised  to  im- 
pose on  the  simple  as  fact,  but  with  no  solid  foundation  of  evidence. 
And  observe  the  delightful  possibilities  of  argument  in  such  subtle 
and  complicated  matters.  Burr's  partial  biographer  insists  that  his 
hero  carefully  refrained  from  telling  the  story  until  no  one  was  left 
alive  who  could  be  harmed  by  the  telling  of  it  as  a  matter  of  historical 
record.  Mrs.  Arnold's  biographer  is  equally  insistent  that  Burr's 
object  was  not  to  promulgate  his  slander  until  there  was  no  one  who 
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could  contradict  him.  So  our  motives  are  bandied  and  tossed  about  by 
those  who  are  chiefly  anxious  to  use  them  for  their  own  purposes. 

All  this  fantastic  myth  about  Burr's  malignity  I  instantly  and  to- 
tally reject,  on  a  priori  grounds.  I  have  studied  him  long  and  inti- 
mately and  in  many  respects  I  regard  him  with  affection,  in  some  with 
admiration,  though  hardly  with  esteem.  His  general  attitude  and 
conduct  toward  women  was  reprehensible  beyond  belief,  and  I  think 
it  not  out  of  the  question  that  he  may  have  seized  what  seemed  to 
him  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  love  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  or  to  ap- 
pear to  do  so.  But,  no  matter  how  this  wooing  was  received,  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  in- 
vent such  a  circumstantial  story  and  then  deliberately  circulate  it 
fifty  years  afterward.  With  all  Burr's  faults,  I  believe  that  when  he 
said  he  had  "no  memory  for  injuries,"  he  was  mainly  correct.  If  I 
were  forced  to  choose  between  the  two  alternatives,  Mrs.  Arnold's 
acting  or  Burr's  deliberate  slander,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  reduced  to  this.  Independent  of 
Burr,  there  is  no  evidence  against  the  lady  that  counts,  since  the  one 
letter  written  to  her  by  Andre  and  already  referred  to  cannot  be  treated 
as  such.  And  as  regards  Burr's  story,  there  is  clearly  the  largest  room 
for  possible  misunderstandings.  Parton's  and  Davis's  versions  vary 
greatly,  they  both  must  have  come  through  a  considerable  number  of 
sources,  and  both  are  late  in  date;  therefore  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Prevost  misunderstood  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  Burr  Mrs.  Prevost, 
and  Davis  Burr,  and  Parton  everybody,  as  he  was  too  liable  to  do. 
As  I  have  said,  the  great  majority  of  historians  exculpate  Mrs. 
Arnold  altogether,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  not  inclined  to  differ  from 
them. 

To  be  sure,  she  was  very  lovely.  Washington's  remark  that  all 
the  young  men  were  in  love  with  her  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  old 
historians  are  quite  as  susceptible  as  young  soldiers.  There  is  always 
Rosalind's  cynical  warning  in  regard  to  Nature's  dealings  with  the 
fair  sex,  "Those  that  she  makes  fair  she  scarce  makes  honest,  and 
those  that  she  makes  honest  she  makes  very  ill-favoredly."  If  Mrs. 
Arnold  had  been  old  and  plain,  things  might  have  assumed  a  differ- 
ent aspect.  But  what  chiefly  influences  me  as  to  her  guilt  is  the  in^ 
herent  improbability.  To  suppose  that  the  British  would  have  ac- 
tually carried  on  such  dangerous  negotiations  through  a  flighty  girl 
of  twenty  is  absurd.  The  most  that  can  be  imagined  is  that  Arnold 
told  her  everything.  But  Arnold  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  vast  ex- 
perience. Franks  testified  specificaUy  that  Mrs.  Arnold  "was  subject 
to  occasional  paroxysms  of  physical  indisposition,  attended  by  nerv- 
ous debility,  during  which  she  would  give  utterance  to  anything  and 
everything  on  her  mind.  This  was  a  fact  well  known  among  us  of  the 
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general's  family;  so  much  as  to  cause  us  to  be  scrupulous  of  what  we 
told  her  or  said  within  her  hearing."  Who  can  believe  that  her  hus- 
band would  have  confided  weighty  matters  to  a  woman  of  that  t3^e? 
He  would  rather  have  said,  with  Macbeth, 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge  dearest  chuck 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed. 

The  one  thing  to  be  emphasized,  which  is  generally  overlooked,  is 
that,  if  Mrs.  Arnold  had  been  cognizant  of  what  was  going  on,  her 
measure  of  guilt  would  have  been  totally  different  from  his.  She  was 
a  child,  who  had  probably  grown  up  to  adore  British  uniforms  and 
British  society.  Neither  poHtics  nor  military  loyalty  would  have  meant 
anything  to  her.  Her  husband  had  been  abused  and  persecuted  and 
was  at  last  restoring  his  allegiance  where  it  belonged.  The  rest  would 
have  been  detail.  And  from  such  a  point  of  view  her  complicity  would 
have  been  comparatively  excusable,  if  it  were  psychologically  possible 
at  all. 

I  do  not  think  it  was,  more,  at  any  rate,  than  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stant, instinctive  wifely  pressure,  if  it  was  even  that.  Arnold's  finan- 
cial situation  and  his  wounded  pride  furnish  ample  motives  for  his 
conduct,  without  resorting  to  Mrs.  Arnold.  And  evidently  her  country- 
men, from  Washington  down,  were  disposed  to  exonerate  her.  Other- 
wise she  would  hardly  have  been  permitted  to  return  safely  to  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  reside  there,  even  for  a  time.  This  she  did.  After  a 
few  weeks,  however,  people  began  to  get  restive  over  the  presence  of 
the  wife  of  an  avowed  enemy,  and  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  offer  to 
break  off  all  relations  with  her  husband,  she  was  compelled  to  leave 
Philadelphia  and  take  refuge  with  Arnold  in  New  York. 

Ill 

After  a  stay  of  a  year  in  that  city  Mrs.  Arnold  went  with  her  hus- 
band to  England,  and  from  that  time  England  was  her  home,  except 
for  a  brief  visit  to  her  relatives  in  Philadelphia,  when  it  appears  that 
she  was  somewhat  coldly  received  by  society  at  large,  and  an  also 
brief  residence  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  where  her  husband  had 
some  property.  During  the  years  in  England,  till  her  death  in  1804, 
she  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  her  father  and  others,  and 
from  this  we  are  able  to  get  an  accurate  and  varied  insight  into  her 
character. 

It  is  clear  that  she  was  by  nature  distinctly  social.  Human  inter- 
ests, human  contact,  the  movement  and  activity  of  the  great  world, 
meant  life  to  her,  and  it  was  mainly  as  she  felt  these  that  she  was 
conscious  of  living  herself.  There  is  no  evidence  that  she  was  ab- 
normally dependent  upon  admiration  or  attention,  or  that  she  had 
the  least  tendency  toward  unfeeling  coquetry.  No  doubt  she  was  aware 
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of  her  singular  beauty,  and  no  doubt  she  enjoyed  the  consideration 
it  brought  her,  both  in  earher  years  and  even  later.  She  would  have 
been  poorly  woman  if  she  had  not.  But  scandal  does  not  seem  to  have 
touched  her,  and  her  social  interest  was  simply  the  strong  spontaneous 
human  instinct  which  is  the  most  potent  and  satisfactory  agent  for 
holding  society  together.  She  liked  to  meet  people;  she  liked  to  hear 
about  people,  their  personal  concerns  and  daily  doings;  she  liked  to 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  doings  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  at 
one  time,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  she  declares,  "my  ambition 
has  sunk  with  my  fortune,"  but  later  it  springs  up  again,  and  she  re- 
fers charmingly  to  "my  vanity,  or  the  natural  ambition,  which  I 
confess  has  often  annoyed  me." 

This  social  and  human  interest  is  the  more  striking  in  Mrs.  Arnold, 
because  there  seems  to  be  a  conspicuous  absence  of  some  other  ele- 
ments. In  her  very  extensive  correspondence  there  is  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  books;  the  intellectual  side  of  life  seems  left  out  altogether. 
Religion  is  there  in  decent  degree.  Almighty  God  is  a  social  personage 
who  should  be  considered,  like  George  the  Third;  but  the  search  for 
Him  is  not  a  passion  in  her  life.  As  to  the  country,  no.  Her  father 
mildly  suggests  living  there;  it  might  be  cheaper.  But  rural  economy 
and  solitude  do  not  appeal.  "The  country  in  England  with  a  certain 
establishment  is  delightful;  but  to  go  into  it  with  a  confined  income, 
unknown  and  unable  to  associate  with  the  most  respectable  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  would  be  extremely  painful  to  me  and  would  be  too 
lonely  for  either  my  dear  girl,  or  myself."  The  notion  of  associating 
with  trees  and  flowers  and  birds  would  be  ridiculous.  They  have  not 
clothes  or  manners  or  distinction,  or  even  souls,  and  what  would  life 
be  if  one  could  not  mix  with  these? 

Nevertheless,  it  hardly  seems  that  in  England  the  social  ambition 
was  much  gratified.  In  spite  of  the  patronage  of  the  king  and  of  a 
few  persons  of  importance,  English  society  in  general  did  not  greatly 
relish  Arnold's  past  history  and  kept  aloof  from  him.  The  isolation 
that  resulted  is  pathetically  indicated  in  Mrs.  Arnold's  complaint, 
during  one  of  her  husband's  absences,  of  being  "in  a  strange  country, 
without  a  creature  near  me  that  is  really  interested  in  my  fate." 
It  might  be  supposed  that  such  charm  as  is  manifested  in  the  Law- 
rence portrait  would  have  attracted  admiration  and  sympathy.  No 
doubt  it  did;  but  it  takes  more  than  a  pretty  face  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  English  society.  In  this  connection  I  hope  the  reader  will 
enjoy  as  I  do  another  of  our  biographer's  delightful  deductions.  He 
quotes  the  assertion  of  a  contemporary,  that  Mrs.  Arnold  was  "the 
handsomest  woman  in  England,"  couples  it  with  her  own  statement 
that  she  feared  she  might  lose  the  pension  which  had  been  granted 
her  by  George  the  Third,  because  she  had  no  influence  with  his  sue- 
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cessor,  and  then  infers  that  as  the  handsomest  woman  in  England 
was  not  the  mistress  of  the  regent  she  must  have  been  virtuous.  I 
do  not  require  this  evidence  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  virtue,  but  I  do  much 
appreciate  the  exhibition  of  logical  agility. 

Mrs.  Arnold's  intelligence  may  not  have  been  largely  cultivated  in 
abstract  lines,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  she  was  quick,  active,  and 
energetic  in  practical  matters.  All  her  life  she  had  sensitive  nerves  to 
fight  against,  and  when  the  struggle  with  circumstances  came  hardest, 
she  was  apt  to  have  internal  difficulties  to  contend  with,  as  well  as 
external.  In  the  crisis  at  West  Point  she  was  said  to  have  been  hys- 
terical to  the  verge  of  actual  delirium.  In  a  later  crisis  in  England  she 
herself  writes  that  "for  some  hours  my  reason  was  despaired  of." 
After  Arnold's  death  in  1801  she  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous 
depression,  even  amounting  to  "a  total  loss  of  memory  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  present  occurrences."  Yet  there  was  the  element  of  reserve, 
by  which  such  high-strung  temperaments  somehow  keep  a  hold  upon 
themselves  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  friend  speaks  of  her 
having  "that  fortitude  and  resignation  which  in  a  superior  and  well- 
regulated  mind  only  is  capable  of  existing,"  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  she  had  and  displayed  these  excellent  qualities.  It  is  clear 
that  she  directed  her  household  and  her  household  affairs  with  skill, 
prudence,  and  success. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  follow  her  in  money  matters,  for 
what  concerns  a  wife  and  mother  more  vitally  than  this?  Mrs.  Arnold 
has  been  often  accused  of  extravagance.  It  is  urged  that  her  taste  for 
expenditure  and  display  was  a  main  cause  of  her  husband's  financial 
troubles  and  hence  of  his  ruin.  Here  again  the  faithful  biographer  does 
not  fail  her.  Extravagant?  Of  course  she  was  not  extravagant.  Over 
and  over  in  her  letters  she  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  economy  and 
her  immense  and  constant  efforts  to  exercise  it.  She  wishes  to  do  the 
best  she  can  for  her  children,  to  give  them  every  possible  advantage, 
"always  keeping  in  view  the  absolute  necessity  of  living  within  my 
little  income."  Her  father  especially  commends  her  discretion,  and 
in  good  set  terms  declares  that  "I  never  had  reason  to  distrust  your 
prudence." 

Which  is  all  perfectly  just.  Only,  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  money  and  of  one's  limitations  in  regard  to  it,  and  still 
to  spend  very  freely.  There  are,  of  course,  those  who  squander  with 
no  discretion,  and  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  maintained  that  Mrs. 
Arnold  belonged  to  the  number.  But  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
distinction  in  money  concerns  is  between  those  who  want  little  and 
those  who  want  a  great  deal.  It  is  only  the  former  who  are  really  in- 
dependent financially  and  can  afford  to  treat  money  as  an  indifferent 
matter.  And  Mrs.  Arnold  did  not  belong  to  this  class.  She  liked  pretty 
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clothes:  "If  anything  very  new  and  elegant  is  to  be  bought,  that 
you  think  I  should  like,  pray  purchase  it  for  me."  She  liked  comfort 
and  ease  and  the  good  things  of  the  world  that  are  at  once  indispen- 
sable and  almost  negative  to  those  who  are  used  to  them.  Above  all, 
she  liked  to  make  a  good  showing  before  society,  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. A  carriage,  she  must  have  a  carriage:  "The  want  of  a  carriage 
I  shall  most  feel,  not  only  in  point  of  comfort,  but  respectability.  I 
have  been  endeavoring  so  to  economize  as  to  enable  me  with  prudence 
to  keep  one  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter."  She  was  used  to 
living  like  a  lady,  with  ladies,  and  she  could  not  bear  not  to  do  it,  and 
it  is  amazing  how  much  being  a  lady  costs:  "I  am  almost  sick  of  the 
struggle  to  keep  up  an  appearance,  which,  however,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  this  country,  to  bring  forward  a  young  family."  When 
you  like  so  many  things  that  cost  money,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  spend 
it. 

Yet,  although  she  might  feel  inclined  or  obliged  to  spend,  it  is  clear 
that  Mrs.  Arnold  knew  the  value  of  money,  how  to  handle  it  and  to 
make  it  go  far.  Also,  she  was  a  woman  of  business  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. She  gave  a  great  deal  of  shrewd  and  careful  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  investments,  exercised  elaborate  foresight  as  to  the  future,  and 
her  letters  to  and  from  her  father  are  full  of  minute  discussion  of  busi- 
ness matters.  Besides  her  pension  from  the  Crown,  she  had  property 
of  her  own,  and  few  could  better  have  understood  the  management  of 
it.  She  was  intimately  conversant  with  her  husband's  rather  compli- 
cated dealings,  and  clearly  disapproved  of  his  speculative  tendencies, 
though,  like  many  other  people,  not  unwilling  to  profit  by  them,  when 
there  were  any  profits.  After  his  death  she  set  herself  with  extraor- 
dinary energy  to  the  task,  which  would  have  burdened  a  man  of 
business,  of  clearing  up  the  tangled  relics  of  his  estate,  and  the  self- 
satisfaction  with  which  she  recounts  her  efforts  is  not  only  pardonable, 
but  delightful:  "I  have  paid  every  ascertained  debt  due  from  the  es- 
tate of  my  late  lamented  husband,  within  four  or  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  I  have  the  means  of  discharging.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
to  you  the  toil  it  has  been  to  me;  but  may  without  vanity  add,  that 
few  women  could  have  effected  what  I  have  done." 

IV 

Mrs.  Arnold's  relations  with  the  various  members  of  her  family, 
as  fully  developed  in  her  letters,  are  always  charming.  Her  affection 
for  her  father,  and  his  for  her,  are  peculiarly  constant  and  significant. 
He  writes  to  her  at  great  length,  expressing  the  deepest  solicitude  for 
her  welfare,  extending  advice  and  more  substantial  assistance  in  lib- 
eral measure.  When  her  husband's  death  and  her  own  ill-health  bring 
endless  trouble  upon  her,   the  father  deeply  regrets  that  his  age 
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and  his  burdens  make  it  inipossible  for  him  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
console  her.  And  after  her  death  he  expressed  to  one  of  her  Enghsh 
friends  his  solemn  assurance  that  ''her  well-spent  life  will  secure  her 
a  happy  existence  hereafter." 

The  daughter's  letters  are  equally  tender  and  responsive.  She  longs 
to  visit  her  parent,  longs  to  give  him  the  care  and  attention  which  his 
age  should  receive  from  her,  to  talk  over  her  difficulties  and  get  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel.  The  feeling  with  which  she  acknowledges  the 
gift  of  his  picture  is  touching  in  its  tender  intensity:  "The  sight  of 
it  occasioned  sensations  I  never  before  experienced;  and  though  I 
scarcely  had  it  out  of  my  hand  the  whole  of  the  day  I  received  it,  I 
could  not  rest  without  getting  up  twice  in  the  night  to  look  at  it," 
which  is  surely  a  testimony  of  affection  that  ought  to  appeal  to  any- 
one. 

Margaret's  letters  to  her  sisters  are  also  attractive,  full  at  once  of 
cordial  confidence  and  natural  interest  in  family  and  friendly  matters. 
Nor  is  she  less  sisterly  or  less  dignified  in  her  references  to  the  brother 
who  seems  to  have  got  into  financial  difficulties  and  to  have  entangled 
her  affairs  with  his  own.  But  what  puzzles  me,  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier,  is  the  slight  appearance  of  the  mother  in  all  this  correspondence. 
She  lived  till  1794,  that  is  for  thirteen  years  after  Margaret  went  to 
England.  Yet  during  all  that  time  we  are  given  no  single  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her.  Her  husband  speaks  of  her  with  much  tenderness  and 
deplores  her  death  as  an  infinite  loss.  Margaret  occasionally  refers 
to  her  mother's  health  and  inquires  for  her  with  respect;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  dependence  or  intimate  longing  which  one  would 
have  expected  to  find.  What  does  it  mean,  as  regards  Margaret,  or 
her  mother,  or  both?    I  wish  I  knew. 

With  her  own  immediate  family  Mrs.  Arnold  is  as  interesting  and 
as  dutiful  as  with  her  relatives  at  home.  Arnold  had  sons  by  his  former 
marriage  who  were  brought  up  by  his  sister.  With  the  sister,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  admirable  woman,  Mrs.  Arnold  was  on  most 
friendly  terms,  and  for  the  sons  she  showed  exceptional  consideration, 
thoughtfulness,  and  a  really  exquisite  desire  to  do  what  was  in  every 
way  fair  and  loyal.  She  looked  after  their  material  needs,  advised  them 
in  their  difficulties,  and  particularly  mediated  between  them  and  their 
father  when  there  was  occasion  for  doing  so.  ''My  conduct,"  she 
wrote  them  after  Arnold's  death,  "has  been  dictated  by  regard  to 
you,  respect  to  your  dear  father's  memory,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
act  with  uprightness,  feeling,  and  tenderness."  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  she  did  act  so  throughout. 

With  her  own  children,  above  all,  Mrs.  Arnold  was  charming,  all 
that  a  mother  could  be  asked  to  be.  She  enjoyed  them  when  well, 
she  tended  them  when  ill,  and  when  she  was  ill  herself,  her  dread  of 
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being  a  burden  to  them  was  so  great  and  her  desire  to  spare  them  so 
intense  that,  in  her  abnormal  state  of  mind,  it  almost  drove  her  to 
suicide:  "At  one  period,  when  I  viewed  everything  through  a  false 
medium,  I  fancied  that  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  would  bene- 
fit my  children,  for  that  my  wretchedness  embittered  every  moment 
of  their  lives;  and  dreadful  to  say,  I  was  many  times  on  the  point  of 
making  the  sacrifice." 

She  had  one  daughter,  Sophia,  and  four  sons.  All  the  effort  of  her 
life  was  directed  to  getting  these  children  on  in  the  world  and  to  giving 
them  such  training  as  would  enable  them  to  fill  a  distinguished  sta- 
tion with  credit  and  success.  Here  again,  as  is  natural,  the  substance 
of  her  own  ambition  is  reflected  in  her  ambition  for  them.  There  is 
no  hint  of  any  intellectual  pursuit  or  interest,  or  that  any  such  thing 
as  books  existed  in  the  world.  There  is  no  special  insistence  on  reli- 
gious influence,  or  desire  that  the  children  should  do  good  or  live  to 
benefit  their  fellow  men.  Public  positions,  prominence  in  the  army 
or  navy  or  political  life,  social  success  and  standing,  supported  by  the 
solid  goods  of  fortunes  and  also  of  character,  these  were  the  sort  of 
things  that  the  mother  had  always  wished  for  herself.  Why  should 
she  wish  anything  else  for  her  children? 

And  her  wishes  were  gratified,  and  that  they  were  so  must,  no  doubt, 
as  usual,  be  attributed  mainly  to  her  effort  and  devotion.  Her  chil- 
dren seem  all  to  have  been  profoundly  attached  to  her,  and  she  speaks 
repeatedly  of  the  comfort  they  bring  her,  of  her  pride  in  them,  and  of 
the  absence  of  anything  in  their  conduct  to  cause  her  regret.  "But 
when  I  assert  that  two  of  my  sons  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood 
without  having  by  any  misconduct  given  me  an  hour's  uneasiness; 
and  that  my  third  son  is  exactly  treading  in  their  steps,  you  will 
not  think  it  a  vain  boast,  when  I  do  justice  to  their  worth."  If  you 
consider  how  one  hundred  millions  of  Americans  feel  about  Benedict 
Arnold,  it  is  interesting  that  their  mother  could  so  speak  of  his  sons. 


For  they  were  the  sons  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  she  was  Benedict 
Arnold's  wife,  and  no  other  phase  of  her  career  is  so  curious  to  study 
as  her  relation  to  him.  First,  one  is  curious  as  to  his  feeling  about  her; 
but  indications  on  this  point  are  difficult  to  come  across.  What  is 
most  striking  in  Arnold's  English  years  is  his  silence.  We  have  not 
one  really  personal  word  to  show  us  what  he  felt  about  anything.  Re- 
gret, remorse,  explanation,  apology,  ambition,  hope  for  the  future, 
nothing  comes  to  us.  For  twenty  long  years  the  man's  soul  is  prac- 
tically hidden  behind  the  curtain  of  oblivion,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  minor  element  as  marital  love  should  be  more 
elaborately  revealed  than  other  things.    In  the  earlier  period  there 
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are  gleams  of  tenderness.  Hannah  Arnold,  his  sister,  writes  to  Mar- 
garet during  her  husband's  absence:  "Yesterday  got  a  letter  from  your 
anxious  husband,  who,  lover-like,  is  tormenting  himself  with  a  thou- 
sand fancied  disasters  which  have  happened  to  you  and  the  family." 
Again,  Arnold  sends  to  his  wife  in  Philadelphia  minute  directions  for 
her  journey  to  join  him  at  West  Point,  which  show  a  very  attractive 
and  considerate  solicitude:  'Xet  me  beg  of  you  not  to  make  your 
stages  so  long  as  to  fatigue  yourself  or  the  dear  boy."  At  the  very 
end  we  have  Arnold's  will,  ''I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved 
wife  ...  all  my  estate  both  real  and  personal  ...  to  be  disposed 
of  among  all  my  children  at  her  death,  as  she  may  think  proper,  not 
doubting  her  doing  them  all  equal  justice."  And  Mrs.  Arnold  is  made 
sole  executrix,  which  is  perhaps  as  solid  a  proof  of  trust  and  affection 
as  one  can  ask  for.  But  with  this  more  remote  and  formal  testimony 
we  have  to  be  content,  so  far  as  Arnold  himself  is  concerned. 

The  industrious  biographer,  always  watchful  and  always  logical, 
makes  one  of  his  remarkable  inferences  from  a  late  letter  of  Mrs. 
Arnold's:  "I  sometimes  fear  that  my  reason  will  give  way. — My 
sufferings  are  not  of  the  present  moment  only. — Years  of  unhappiness 
have  passed,  I  had  cast  my  lot,  complaints  were  unavailing,  and  you 
and  my  other  friends  are  ignorant  of  the  many  causes  of  uneasiness 
I  have  had."  This,  says  the  biographer,  means  ''  the  painful  discovery 
that  although  her  happiness  had  been  sacrificed  for  Arnold,  yet  he  had 
not  always  remaine'd  true  to  her."  What  unerring  vision  some  per- 
sons are  gifted  with !  That  Arnold  was  faithful  I  should  gravely  doubt, 
considering  his  character  and  his  past;  but  I  should  want  more  evi- 
dence than  the  above  to  assert  the  contrary.  At  any  rate,  his  wife 
does  not  hesitate  elsewhere  to  speak  of  him  as  "  the  best  of  husbands" 
and  to  deplore  "the  loss  of  a  husband  whose  affection  for  me  was  un- 
bounded." I  believe  it  was,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  have  been. 

For  her  tenderness  and  devotion  to  him  appear  in  all  her  letters, 
though  we  have  not  a  single  word  addressed  to  him  directly.  When 
he  is  absent,  she  longs  for  him  and  cannot  be  at  rest  till  she  knows 
where  he  is  and  how  he  does.  She  hears  of  the  capture  of  a  town 
where  he  is  supposed  to  be  and  writes  passionately  that  till  she  gets 
definite  word  she  "shall  not  know  a  moment's  peace  of  mind."  But 
the  most  interesting  and  striking  display  of  her  feelings  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  a  duel  fought  by  Arnold  with  Lord  Lauderdale,  because 
the  latter  had  made  insinuations  with  regard  to  Arnold's  conduct  in 
America.  Mrs.  Arnold  became  aware  of  what  was  impending  before 
the  duel  occurred  and  she  describes  minutely  her  sufferings  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Anxious  as  she  was,  she  yet  thought  first  of  what  was 
due  to  her  husband's  reputation:  "Weak  woman  as  I  am,  I  would 
not  wish  to  prevent  what  would  be  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  his 
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honor."  Yet  the  strain  was  hardly  endurable:  "What  I  suffered 
for  near  a  week  is  not  to  be  described:  the  suppression  of  my  feel- 
ings, lest  I  should  unman  the  general,  almost  at  last  proved  too  much 
for  me;  and  for  some  hours  my  reason  was  despaired  of."  When  all 
ends  well  and  Lord  Lauderdale  calls  upon  her,  to  express  ''concern 
at  finding  that  I  had  been  made  unhappy,"  and  some  of  the  first  char- 
acters in  the  kingdom  visit  the  general  to  applaud  his  procedure,  she 
has  this  charming  word  of  appreciation  of  herself:  "Nor  am  I  dis- 
pleased at  the  great  commendations  bestowed  on  my  own  conduct 
upon  this  trying  occasion." 

She  loved  him,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  through  it  all,  the 
question  that  teases  me  is,  what  she  thought  of  him.  That  is  always 
the  puzzle  with  wives.  With  husbands,  also,  you  say.  Well,  yes.  But 
husbands  are  more  often  busy  and  indifferent.  They  take  the  wife 
and  her  affection  for  granted,  and  go  bustle  about  the  world's  affairs. 
But  the  wife  has — or  had,  in  the  older  time — secluded  hours  and  days 
and  years.  Her  husband  is,  after  all,  pretty  much  the  whole  of  life 
to  her.  She  knows  him,  at  any  rate,  vastly  better  than  anyone  else 
does.  She  judges  him,  criticizes  him,  appreciates  every  little  foible, 
oh,  not  in  definite  words,  perhaps,  even  to  herself;  but  she  knows, 
all  the  same,  she  has  to  know,  to  adapt  her  life  and  all  her  conduct 
and  even  her  thoughts  to  those  foibles.  Yet  to  get  her  judgment  and 
her  intimate  knowledge  is  always  a  difficult  and  often  an  impossible 
task.  The  instant  anyone  else  judges  or  criticizes,  she  leaps  to  defend, 
not  so  much  him,  but  herself,  her  judgment,  her  choice,  her  love.  If 
you  want  to  get  the  truth,  you  have  to  watch,  to  divine,  to  develop, 
with  the  subtlest  care. 

Such  a  process  is  immensely  difficult  when,  as  with  Mrs.  Arnold, 
we  have  only  indirect  and  more  or  less  formal  correspondence.  As 
to  the  one  central  event  of  Arnold's  career,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
we  have  no  word  from  her  at  all.  What  she  thought  of  it  we  can  only 
guess  in  the  obscurest  way.  As  to  his  later  life,  what  is  most  inter- 
esting and  impressive  is  her  obstinate  effort  to  defend  his  reputation, 
to  see  that  his  name  was  transmitted  to  his  children  without  a  stain 
or  blot  upon  it,  and  does  not  this  show  that  she  did  not  for  a  moment 
recognize  anything  reprehensible  in  his  earlier  conduct?  Or  does  it? 
To  pay  his  debts,  to  assure  his  respectable  standing  in  the  world,  for 
this  she  toiled  with  incessant,  unfailing  loyalty,  and,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  laid  down  her  life.  "I  have  rescued  your  father's  memory 
from  disrespect  by  paying  all  his  just  debts,  and  his  children  will 
now  never  have  the  mortification  of  being  reproached  with  his  specula- 
tions having  injurecl,: anybody  beyond  his  own  family;  and  his  mo- 
tives, not  the  unfortunate  termination,  will  be  considered  by  them, 
and  his  memory  will  be  doubly  dear  to  them."     His  motives,  not 
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the  unfortunate  termination — was  it  not  thus  she  looked  at  his  whole 
career?  As  she  expresses  it  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  a  specific 
instance,  but  I  think  certainly  with  a  general  bearing:  "The  solicitude 
was  in  itself  so  praiseworthy,  and  so  disinterested,  and  never  induced 
him  to  deviate  from  rectitude,  that  his  children  should  ever  reverence 
his  memory."  h 

So  the  loyal  wife  asserts,  and  perhaps  believes,  that  nothing  ever 
induced  her  husband  to  deviate  from  rectitude,  and  that  husband  was 
Benedict  Arnold.  And  what  strikes  one  most  in  it  all  is  the  frightful, 
desperate  solidarity  of  husband  and  wife,  through  heaven  and  hell. 
The  woman  was  delightful,  adorable,  and  ought  to  have  been  remem- 
bered as  such.  Yet  the  one  thing  that  causes  her  to  linger  in  history 
is  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  traitor.  You  may  extenuate,  you  may 
mitigate,  emphasize  her  innocence,  her  grace,  her  tenderness,  her 
nobility,  her  charm;  but  always,  when  she  is  spoken  of,  comes,  "Oh, 
the  wife  of  the  traitor,  Arnold."  What  strange,  involving,  enduring 
perdition  we  unwittingly  bring  upon  ourselves! 


THE  LUXURY  OF  INTEGRITY* 

By  Stuart  Chase 


I 


ONCE  upon  a  time  I  worked  for  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  my  official  duties  I  was  directed  to 
make  a  rather  particular  and  painstaking  analysis  of  the 
profits  of  certain  mammoth  corporations.  The  welcome  of  the  mam- 
moth corporations,  needless  to  say,  was  not  warm. 

One  of  my  subordinates  in  the  investigation  was  continually  get- 
ting into  trouble.  He  was  a  likable  fellow,  a  good  routine  worker, 
always  ready  to  do  odd  jobs  after  hours.  I  took  a  personal  interest  in 
his  troubles;  I  loaned  him  money,  patched  up  a  quarrel  between  him- 
self and  his  wife,  gave  him  books  to  read,  tried  to  help  him  slide  a 
little  more  easily  along  his  white-collar  groove.  That  he  was  grateful, 
that  he  really  respected  and  liked  me,  I  do  not  doubt  to  this  day. 
Yet  here  is  what  he  did  after  two  years  of  friendly  association : 

He  ransacked  my  private  files  and  turned  over  any  evidence  show- 
ing liberal  political  tendencies  on  my  part  to  the  aforesaid  mammoth 
corporations.  He  came  into  my  office  late  one  evening — fortified  by 
a  drink  or  two — and  said,  "Chase,  I'm  a  Bolshevik.    I'm  fed  up  with 

*  From  Harper's  Magazine,  August,  1930.  Reprinted  in  The  Nemesis  of  American  Business; 
copyright,  1930,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author,  the  pub-» 
Hshers,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  • 
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the  whole  damned  capitalist  system.  I'd  like  to  help  kick  it  over. 
I'd  Hke  to  join  something.  You  know  about  these  socialists  and 
I.W.W.'s.  I  see  you  reading  pieces  about  them.  Tell  me  all  about 
it,  shoot  the  works,  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  join.  I'll  pay  the 
dues." 

At  first  I  thought  the  poor  boy  had  really  come  to  the  end  of  his 
rope;  that  this  was  a  last  desperate  gesture  before  the  white-collar 
routine  doomed  him  altogether.  Then  I  began  to  realize  that  he  was 
lying:  that  he  was  hoping  to  pick  up  some  information  from  me  which 
could  be  twisted  in  such  a  way  as  to  discredit  my  work  in  the  inves- 
tigation. (Not  that  I  had  much  to  offer.)  I  went  on  with  my  columns 
of  figures,  and  gradually  his  receptive  attitude  waned.  ''Aren't  you 
going  to  tell  me  anything?"  he  whined.  "No,"  I  said,  ''And  I  guess 
you  had  better  go." 

He  took  his  hat  and  went  and,  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  I 
knew  that  the  man  I  had  befriended  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
integrity.  Someone  was  paying  him  to  act  as  a  spy.  His  government 
salary  was  little  enough,  while  his  wife  had  definite  ideas  about  her 
proper  position  in  the  world.  He  had  been  bought.  (I  doubt  if  the 
vendee  got  his  money's  worth.)  I  was  bitter  at  the  time,  but  today 
that  bitterness  is  tinged  with  pity.  He  is  only  one  among  many  Amer- 
icans who  increasingly  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  integrity.  His 
case  is  more  dramatic  perhaps,  but  essentially  on  all  fours  with  the 
plight  of  nearly  every  man  you  meet  upon  the  street.  They,  like  him, 
have  betrayed  their  personal  sense  of  decency  and  honor  because 
forces  are  loose  too  powerful  for  ordinary  clay  to  oppose. 

In  the  custody  and  handling  of  transferable  property  Americans 
grow  ever  more  dependable;  but  in  that  more  subtle  definition  of 
integrity  which  bids  a  man  play  fair  with  his  own  soul,  never,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  the  Republic  sunk  to  lower  levels.  As  the  machine  breeds 
increased  specialization,  increased  technological  unemployment,  as 
mergers  spread  their  threat  to  white-collar  jobs,  the  case  grows  worse. 
The  greater  one's  economic  insecurity  the  greater  the  tendency  to 
sacrifice  spiritual  independence  and  to  chant  in  dreary  unison  the 
simple  credo  of  the  yes  man.  It  is  my  contention  that  for  uncounted 
millions  of  Americans  the  price  of  integrity  is  more  than  they  can 
afford.  Nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  the  ratio  of  growth  in  the  process 
bore  more  than  a  casual  relationship  to  the  growth  in  urban  as  against 
rural  population. 

Even  as  the  interlocking  technical  structure  of  industry  makes  for 
an  increasing  tenuousness  in  the  condition  of  the  live  nerves  of  trans- 
port, power,  and  communication  which  provide  city  dwellers  with 
physical  necessities,  so  the  psychological  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Megalopolis  grows  more  precarious.    Living  in  a  crowd,  it 
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has  become  highly  important  to  fit  in.  There  are  fewer  square  holes 
for  square  pegs;  to  make  the  close-locked  wheels  of  industry  turn, 
an  employee  must  be  as  round  as  a  ball-bearing.  This  smooth  and 
oily  quality  that  eases  the  friction  of  the  highly  organized  machine 
is  in  a  way  more  vital  than  professional  training,  ability,  or  energy. 
One  man  may  be  genial  and  tactful  by  nature,  while  nine  have  to 
achieve  tact  and  geniality  by  effort.  For  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
the  most  obvious  substitute  is  soft  soap. 

II 

The  yes  man  had  no  place  in  the  pioneer  tradition.  The  pioneer 
had  his  faults  and  virtues.  The  faults  included  a  prodigal  wasteful- 
ness, a  disposition  to  befoul  one  nest  and  move  on  to  the  next,  a  cer- 
tain laxity  in  respect  to  the  social  amenities.  The  virtues  included 
a  sturdy  independence,  and  the  compulsion,  if  need  arose,  to  look 
every  man  level  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell.  Reasonably  se- 
cure in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and  thus  economically  independent, 
he  could  express  in  any  company  his  honest  opinions  as  forcibly  as 
he  pleased,  and,  subject  to  the  local  mores — the  base  line  from  which 
all  human  behavior  must  stem — he  could  translate  his  beliefs  into 
tangible  performance.  He  could  vote  for  candidates  he  respected, 
agitate  for  reforms  he  believed  in,  refuse  to  do  jobs  which  galled  his 
sense  of  decency  or  craftsmanship,  come  and  go  as  the  seasons  dic- 
tated, but  not  at  the  bidding  of  any  overlord.  His  opinions  may  have 
been  frequently  deplorable,  his  acts  often  crude  and  peremptory,  but 
he  was  free  to  be  true  to  the  best  that  he  knew — and  so,  by  the  Eter- 
nal! a  man,  and  not  a  rubber  stamp. 

His  was  not  the  gentleman's  code  of  honor,  but  one  less  punctil- 
ious, more  democratic,  more  human,  and  probably  in  the  long  run 
superior.  The  gentleman  has  a  divided  responsibility;  he  must  not 
only  seek  to  be  true  to  himself,  but  he  must  maintain  a  wide  margin 
between  himself  and  the  herd.  The  pioneer  was  of  the  herd  and  proud 
of  it,  and  could  thus  devote  himself  single-mindedly  to  the  one  re- 
sponsibility. Compare,  let  us  say,  a  thousand  assorted  pioneers  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Massachusetts  in  1800,  with  a  thousand  as- 
sorted New  York  bank  clerks  in  1930,  and,  unless  the  monumental 
history  of  the  Berkshires  which  I  have  lately  ingested  is  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods,  you  will  find  about  as  many  no  men  in  the  former  area, 
as  you  will  find  yes  men  in  the  latter.  The  ratios,  I  should  guess, 
have  reversed  themselves  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  With 
the  no  men  will  lie  character,  courage,  individuality,  saltiness.  With 
the  yes  men  will  lie  radios,  automobiles,  bathtubs,  and  a  complete 
paralysis  of  the  will  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  fundamental  in- 
clinations.   That  Berkshire  babies  were  compounded  of  better  stuff 
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than  bank-clerk  babies,  I  absolutely  deny.  Opinion  for  opinion  and 
belief  for  belief,  it  is  probable  that  the  New  York  thousand  have  a 
more  civilized  outlook,  a  better  stock  of  human  values  in  their  heads, 
than  had  the  Pittsfield  thousand.  But  for  the  latter  integrity  was 
cheap  and  abundant,  while  for  the  former  it  is  very  dear.  Like  all 
luxuries,  it  can  be  bought,  but  few  dare  to  pay  the  price.  For  the 
price  may  be  the  job,  and  the  job  means  life  or  death. 

If  you  object  that  most  men  and  women  are  without  a  sense  of 
honor,  then  call  it  early  conditioning.  From  the  cultural  mulch  in 
which  we  are  reared — compounded  of  the  influences  of  parents,  school, 
church,  folkways,  literature — our  personalities  are  formed.  We  take 
and  we  reject;  we  give  lip  service  to  much  that  our  hearts  do  not  sub- 
scribe to.  But  certain  principles  we  make  our  own.  Integrity  con- 
sists in  living  up  to  them.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  those  broad 
principles  of  morality  which  now  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon 
move  more  or  less  in  vacuo,  but  rather  with  a  far  more  concrete  and 
personal  standard.  I  ask  only  if  your  behavior  squares  with  your 
conception  of  what  honest  behavior  should  be,  and  care  not  twopence 
how  lofty  or  low  the  original  conception.  A  stream  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  source. 

The  point  is  not  that  we  traduce  our  honor  to  climb  up — such  be- 
havior has  affected  a  fixed  fraction  of  the  race  since  the  Cro-Magnon 
man — but  that  most  of  us  today  are  forced  to  traduce  our  honor  to 
cling  to  what  we've  got;  aye,  to  exist  at  all.  It  would  be  easier  if  life 
were  simpler,  but  the  perspiring  supersalesmen  take  excellent  care 
that  life  shall  never  simplify.  No  more  have  we  won  to  a  standard  of 
living  held  respectable  by  our  fellows,  than  presto!  a  new  and  higher 
standard  confronts  us — two-cars-per-family,  college-for-all-the-chil- 
dren,  annual  models  in  furniture,  country-club  memberships — and 
this  we  must  attain  on  pain  of  social  disapprobation.  There  is  no 
level,  but  a  steadily  ascending  curve  which  tolerates  little  margin  of 
saving,  no  dependable  economic  security.  While  jobs  grow  more  un- 
certain, desires,  built  in  by  the  high-pressure  fraternity,  grow  more 
clamorous.  In  this  compound-pressure  pump,  the  wayfaring  man 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  be  true  to  his  innermost  nature. 

'  III 

Consider  initially  the  simple  and  widespread  practice  of  yesing  the 
boss— -to  use  the  current  phrase.  The  man  with  the  strong  jaw  sits 
at  the  head  of  the  conference  table,  his  confreres  gathered  around  him, 
each  with  pad  and  sharpened  pencil.  From  the  strong  jaw  comes  the 
announcement  of  a  certain  policy — perhaps  a  wage  reduction,  perhaps 
a  wage  increase,  perhaps  a  universal  system  of  time  clocks.  He  looks 
about  him.    The  policy  may  be  utterly  repugnant  to  his  staff,  but, 
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"I  check  with  you,  chief,"  "check,"  "check,"  "check"— the  little 
threadbare  word  runs  round  the  table.  Not  always,  to  be  sure,  but 
frequently  enough  to  make  our  case.  On  any  given  business  day,  the 
number  of  such  checks  and  yeses  must  be  astronomical  in  magni- 
tude. It  would  be  interesting  to  chart  their  yearly  curve  superimposed 
upon  a  curve  exhibiting  the  growth  of  mergers. 

The  psychological  effect  of  continually  pretending  to  agree  with 
that  with  which  one  does  not  agree  is  disastrous.  An  internal  conflict 
is  set  up  which  tends  to  polarize  work  into  neutrality.  Initiative,  con- 
centration, straight  thinking  evaporate,  leaving  only  purposeless  ac- 
tivity. Probably  less  damage  is  suffered  by  the  individual  who  knows 
in  advance  the  fire  he  must  pass  through  and  deliberately  makes  up 
his  mind  to  prostitute  his  talents.  He  is  a  tragic  enough,  but  a  less 
unhappy  exhibit  on  the  whole  than  the  hordes  who  fool  themselves 
into  thinking  that  they  are  doing  honest  work,  unaware  of  the  con- 
flict beneath  the  surface.  In  business  offices  there  is  usually  one  of 
the  former  to  ten  of  the  latter. 

Next  let  us  consider  that  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  making  commodities  which  the  maker  knows  to  be 
evil,  shoddy,  adulterated,  and  a  rank  imposition  upon  the  public. 
He  may  whistle  cheerfully  enough,  say  "What  the  hell?"  and  believe 
that  the  plight  of  the  public  troubles  him  hardly  at  all.  But  deep  down 
inside  the  continued  outrage  to  his  instinct  of  workmanship  troubles 
him  considerably.  It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  mankind  to 
waste  good  hours  of  labor  on  worthless  or  evil  products. 

Not  long  ago  I  delivered  an  address  on  the  Russian  economic  ex- 
periment. I  told  of  the  method  whereby  an  oil  pool  was  developed 
as  a  single  geological  unit  without  competitive  driUing  and  its  ap- 
palling waste.  After  the  lecture  an  engineer  came  up  to  me.  He  seemed 
deeply  stirred.  "My  God,"  he  said,  "do  you  suppose  I  could  get  a 
job  in  Russia?  I'm  sick  of  drilling  wells  in  competitive  fields,  watch- 
ing most  of  my  work  run  to  waste.  I  know  how  a  pool  ought  to  be 
organized,  but  with  all  this  offset  drilling  we  aren't  allowed  to  organ- 
ize it."  In  his  excitement,  it  was  only  too  plain  that  there  was  a  tragic 
breach  between  his  standard  of  workmanship  and  the  work  that  he 
had  to  do. 

Of  the  ten  million  factory  employees  in  America  today,  the  two 
million  in  the  building  trades,  and  the  two  hundred  thousand  engineers, 
how  many  can  hold  up  their  hands  and  say  that  they  take  pride  in 
what  they  make?  Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  operating  processes 
so  specialized  that  they  have  no  idea  of  what  they  are  helping  to  pro- 
duce, but  the  majority  are  probably  still  aware  of  it.  The  show  of 
hands  is  not  impressive.  When  one  considers  the  weighted  silks, 
the  bulk  of  the  patent-medicine  traffic,  jerry-built  bungalows  on 
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Garden  Crest  developments  (I  have  talked  to  the  carpenters  working 
on  them),  shoes  that  dissolve  into  their  essential  paper,  rickety  fur- 
niture brave  in  varnish — commodity  after  commodity,  process  after 
process,  the  reason  is  sufficiently  clear. 

Leaving  the  factory,  we  come  out  upon  the  market-place.  Here 
we  find  a  group  almost  as  numerous  as  the  producers,  pushing  goods 
which  they  know  to  be  inferior  or  useless.  A  salesman  has  no  canons 
of  workmanship  to  be  outraged,  but  if  he  has  to  sell  an  inferior 
product,  and  knows  it,  his  case  is  not  much  happier  than  that  of 
his  fellow  in  the  shop.  He  has  to  lie  blatantly,  loudly,  and  con- 
tinually. He  has  to  tell  the  world  that  bad  products  are  good.  He 
becomes  used  to  it,  of  course;  he  may  even  take  a  little  pride  in 
his  sales  charts.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  somewhere  behind 
the  table-pounding,  door-bell  ringing,  and  copy-writing  there  is  not 
a  man,  who,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  after  an  ill-advised  dinner, 
does  not  sometimes  wish  to  God  he  could  earn  his  living  doing  some- 
thing he  believed  in. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  saddest  exhibits  on  the  list.  There  may 
be  more  deplorable  human  behavior  than  the  violation  of  hospitality 
practiced  daily  by  uncounted  thousands  of  house-to-house  canvass- 
ers, but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is.  Since  time  out  of  mind  it 
has  been  the  kindly  human  custom  to  welcome  the  stranger  at  the 
gate.  The  reaction  is  doubtless  tied  up  with  a  dim  fear  that,  some  day, 
you  too  may  be  a-wandering  and  need  rest  and  welcome.  On  this 
ancient  custom  the  up-and-coming  canvasser  is  forced  to  trade.  In 
company  schools  he  is  deliberately  coached  in  ways  and  means  for 
capitalizing  the  instinct  of  hospitality,  for  gaining  admission,  a  chair, 
a  respectful  audience — only  to  outrage  it  in  the  end. 

Here,  to  quote  an  actual  case,  is  a  woman  canvasser  who  announces 
herself  as  a  member  of  the  local  school  committee — only  she  is  not 
a  member  of  the  school  committee  but  recites  a  name  which  induces 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  think  that  she  is.  The  "committee,"  it  ap- 
pears, recommends  a  certain  book  to  aid  the  children's  education. 
The  visitor  mentions  the  children  by  name,  their  ages,  their  bright 
looks.  The  lady  of  the  house  is  pleased.  The  cost  of  the  book  is  five 
dollars.  Her  face  falls.  She  cannot  afford  five  dollars.  Haltingly, 
ashamedly,  she  confesses  it.  The  canvasser  turns  on  her  with  the 
sure-fire  line,  "Mrs.  Green,  don't  you  care  enough  about  the  future 
of  your  children  to  pay  five  dollars?"  What  mother  can  resist  such 
an  accusation?  Company  statistics  coldly  demonstrate  that  seven 
times  out  of  ten  it  consummates  a  sale.  Yet  what  troubles  me  is  not 
the  plight  of  Mrs.  Green  with  a  worthless  volume  on  the  parlor  table, 
but  the  utter  abandonment  of  self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  lady 
canvasser.    Had  she  hit  Mrs.  Green  with  a  blackjack  as  she  stood 
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defenseless  and  welcoming  on  her  own  doorstep,  the  loss  of  personal 
integrity  could  hardly  have  been  greater.  Hospitality  is  a  particu- 
larly precious  custom  in  a  civilization  which  drifts  so  rapidly  to  cities 
and  apartment  houses.  By  ruthless  violation  the  canvassers  have 
all  but  killed  it. 

Not  content  with  the  assault  in  person,  enterprising  vendors  of 
commodities,  particularly  of  certain  types  of  securities,  are  lately 
using  the  telephone  to  effect  a  sale.  In  one  day  at  my  office  I  was 
called  to  the  telephone  five  times  by  total  strangers  giving  a  Wall 
Street  address,  succulently  outlining  the  profit  to  be  made  by  an 
immediate  purchase  of  American  Consolidated  International  Class 
B.  To  the  first  man  I  tried  to  be  polite,  to  the  second  I  was  curt,  for 
the  other  three  I  simply  hung  up  the  receiver.  But  the  day  was  ruined 
by  a  feehng  of  baffled  rage,  partly  at  my  assailants,  and  partly  at 
myself  for  having  to  crush  the  habit  of  years  of  being  courteous  to 
those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  call  me  on  the  telephone. 

Yet  canvassers,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  eat.  I  remember  when  I 
lived  in  Chicago  a  neighbor  in  the  woolen  business  dropped  in  upon 
us  one  evening.  We  welcomed  him  into  the  living  room  and  were 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  a  large  box  under  his  arm. 
His  face  was  set.  He  opened  the  box  and  disclosed  some  excellent 
woolen  sweaters  and  hose,  male  and  female.  We  admired  everything— 
the  admiration  of  friends.  Would  we  buy  some?  We  were  thunder- 
struck, but  kept  our  faces  straight,  and  bought.  Obviously,  our  guest 
had  struck  a  vein  of  bad  luck  and  been  reduced  to  capitalizing  his 
acquaintanceships.  Always  afterwards  he  avoided  us.  Our  friend- 
ship had  come  to  an  end.  How  many  friends  did  that  hard  winter 
cost  him? 

IV 

This  brings  us  to  that  growing  army  of  '* publicity  men"  and  women 
who  sometimes  do  not — but  frequently  do — ^give  the  best  of  their 
years  and  their  vitality  to  pushing  causes  in  which  they  have  no  faith, 
and  to  booming  personalities  whom  privately  they  designate  as  stuffed 
shirts.  There  are  people  among  them  whose  shingle  is  out  for  any 
propaganda  however  worthless,  and  for  any  publicity  seeker  however 
shameless.  As  in  the  textile  industry,  there  is  overproduction  in  the 
publicity  game,  and  a  client  is  a  client.  How  many  nationalists  at 
heart  are  writing  purple  copy  for  peace  societies;  how  many  social- 
ists at  heart  lauding  the  benign  activities  of  the  power  companies; 
how  many  intelligent  judges  of  human  character  stirring  the  tom- 
toms for  men  they  despise? 

In  this  connection,  the  testimonial  writer  demands  a  note.  If  he — 
or  she — really  likes  the  product,  well  and  good.   In  many  cases  he  or 
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she  has  never  tried  it.  A  thumping  lie  is  exchanged  for  a  bag  of  gold. 
The  flight  of  Lindbergh  from  America  to  France  was  a  fine  and  stir- 
ring achievement.  But  even  finer  to  my  mind  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  sold  his  honor  to  a  manufacturer. 

Consider  the  activities  of  the  ghost  writer.  According  to  the  rules 
of  this  flourishing  new  profession,  he  writes  the  speech  for  somebody 
else  to  deliver  or  the  article  or  book  for  somebody  else  to  sign.  In 
certain  cases  he  endeavors  to  put  into  words  the  somebody  else's 
general  thoughts,  but  in  other  cases  the  somebody  else  has  no  general 
thoughts,  and  it  is  his  function  to  supply  them.  Thus  he  foists  on  the 
public  an  entirely  false  picture  of  his  client;  he  puts  brains — his  brains 
— into  a  man  of  straw;  and  far  worse,  he  abuses  the  craft  of  letters 
which  the  Lord  has  given  him  by  writing  words  in  which  he  places 
no  credence  while  neatly  dodging  responsibility  by  placing  his  client's 
name  above  them.  As  a  writer  I  have  frequently  been  invited  to 
"ghost"  under  such  circumstances  and  once  or  twice  have  been  sorely 
tempted  by  the  size  of  the  fee.  Fortunately  my  economic  circum- 
stances at  the  time  were  such  that  I  could  afford  to  refuse.  Heaven 
knows  when,  unfortunately,  they  will  be  such  that  I  cannot  afford 
to  refuse.  But  when  I  fall,  I  shall  know  that  my  position  as  a  respon- 
sible professional  man — voicing  his  own  thoughts  and  signing  his 
own  stuff — has  come  to  an  end. 

I  know  a  writer  of  newspaper  editorials.  Himself  a  liberal,  he  has 
to  grind  out  a  thousand  words  daily  which  reflect  the  ultraconserv- 
ative  policy  of  the  paper  for  which  he  works.  He  keeps  a  record  like 
a  batting  average  chart,  noting  the  editorials  to  which  he  can  sub- 
scribe against  those  to  which  he  cannot.  When  he  last  showed  it  to 
me  he  was  scoring  about  .150 — say  one  out  of  seven. 

Pot  boiling  is  no  new  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  Humanists' 
greatest  heroes  were  known  to  stoop  to  the  practice  from  time  to 
time.  It  may  be  defined  as  doing,  for  a  cash  consideration,  work 
markedly  below  the  level  of  the  artist's  best.  In  the  past,  stark  neces- 
sity was  its  chief  inspiration.  Today  as  I  go  about  among  novelists, 
poets,  playwrights,  painters,  I  find  a  new  motive  widely  voiced.  We 
will,  they  say,  ''ghost,"  write  success  stories,  produce  canned  edito- 
rials and  advertising  copy,  concoct  synthetic  drama  (a  new  type  of 
laboratory  research),  illustrate  magnificent  brochures,  or  what  you 
will,  in  order  that  we  may  lay  aside  a  cash  reserve,  and  then  watch  us 
burn  up  Olympus.  I  am  still  watching.  The  formula  in  most  cases  is 
spurious.  A  continued  and  calculated  flow  of  second-rate  work  is 
more  than  liable  to  poison  the  original  spring.  One  can  cite  names — • 
a  number  of  very  promising  names — but  it  would  be  too  painful. 
Enough  that  American  art  and  literature  has  lost  some  distinguished 
ornaments  because  integrity  comes  too  high. 
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Lastly  we  shall  consider  a  usage  almost  as  widespread  as  yesing 
the  boss,  one  indeed  that  may  be  said  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
folkways  of  a  pecuniary  civilization.  I  refer  to  the  art  of  backslapping 
in  the  interest  of  a  profitable  sale.  Under  the  canons  of  this  culture 
complex  it  is  encumbent  upon  the  vendor  to  welcome  the  prospective 
vendee  with  all  the  warmth  and  sympathy  hitherto  reserved  for  dear 
and  chosen  friends.  He  must  be  dined  and  wined.  (Mr.  Jesse  R. 
Sprague  has  admirably  described  the  latter  ceremony  in  a  recent 
article  in  Harper's),  his  most  infantile  pronouncements  must  be  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  respect,  one's  home  must  be  thrown  open  to 
him,  his  lightest  fancy  instantly  satisfied.  The  fact  that  the  company 
pays  the  bills  is  entirely  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  whole 
procedure,  like  the  canvasser's  behavior,  makes  a  mockery  of  natural 
human  intercourse.  Friendship  is  one  of  the  few  compensations  for 
a  complex  life.  To  shower  upon  strangers  and  upon  people  who  never 
could  be  one's  friends,  all  the  earnests  of  comradeship  is  to  debase 
rare  metal.  The  dismal  panorama  passes  before  us:  Manufacturers' 
agents  departing  with  suitcases  of  gin  to  dentists'  conventions. 
.  .  .  Rotary  club  luncheons  with  members  roaring  songs,  embracing 
one  another,  "Jim"  calling  to  "Joe"  (and  Jim  hates  Joe) — all  in  the 
hope  of  more  business.  .  .  .  The  hearty  dinner  at  home  to  the  chief 
buyer  for  the  National  Widget  Corporation  with  one's  wife  in  a  new 
and  alluring  frock,  and  carefully  coached  in  the  art  of  drawing  out 
Mr.  Blatterfein  on  his  favorite  topic — the  postage  stamps  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  .  .  .  The  high  and  costly  strategy  employed  by 
publisher  B  in  weaning  an  author  away  from  publisher  A — the  agent 
preferably  to  be  an  old  college  friend.  .  .  .  "Contact  men"  in  dinner 
coats  at  week-end  parties. 

Backslapping  may  not  always  be  for  business  reasons,  but  it  is 
usually  for  pecuniary  reasons.  I  recall  participating  in  a  dinner  to 
a  man  who  was  as  stupid  as  he  was  rich.  The  basic  idea  of  the  dinner 
was  to  obtain  money  from  him  in  order  that  a  certain  charity  might 
make  up  its  deficit.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet  our  guest  arose  and 
delivered  himself  of  as  monumental  a  series  of  banalities  as  it  has 
ever  been  my  ill  fortune  to  hear.  When  he  seated  himself,  amid  vast 
applause,  we,  the  hosts,  arose  one  by  one,  and  respectfully  asked  ques- 
tions and  were  grateful  for  answers  that  we  knew  to  be  absurd.  Fi- 
nally we  gave  our  guest  a  rousing  vote  of  thanks  for  a  most  instructive 
evening.  Later,  because  his  publicity  man  had  used  my  name,  I 
wrote  him  a  letter — a  slimy,  unctuous  letter — recalling  his  brilliant 
address  and  the  needs  of  the  charity  in  question.  I  was  never  so  pleased 
in  my  life  as  when  he  kicked  us  all  downstairs,  and  never  gave  a 
penny.  In  some  dim  way  it  restored  my  self-respect.  Charities  are 
worthy — some  of  them — but  are  they  worth  such  abasement? 
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V 

We  have  but  touched  the  surface  of  the  phenomenon,  and  already- 
most  of  us  are  in  it  up  to  the  waist,  if  not  indeed  completely  mired. 
Certain  groups  are  less  involved  than  others,  and  a  rough  appraisal 
of  relative  saturation  might  prove  instructive. 

The  independent  farmer,  standing  closest  to  the  pioneer  tradition, 
leads  the  list.  Despite  the  steady  encroachments  of  business  motives 
upon  his  way  of  life — for  agriculture  is  far  more  a  way  of  life  than  a 
pecuniary  pursuit — he  still  has  the  best  chance  among  all  classes  of 
Americans  to  call  his  soul  his  own.  Perhaps  the  independent  store- 
keeper, surviving  in  those  few  remote  neighborhoods  where  chain 
stores  and  full-line  forcing  have  not  rendered  his  life  a  burden,  takes 
second  place.  I  know  a  few  still  functioning  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire.  They  are  the  sort  of  men  who  will  not  send  a 
bill  when  the  neighbor  who  owes  it  is  ill  or  out  of  luck. 

Next  in  line  we  might  place  the  housewife.  More  remote  from  the 
commercial  front  than  her  spouse,  she  still  frequently  reserves  the 
right  to  speak  her  mind  freely,  ''to  stand  right  up  in  meeting,"  as 
we  New  Englanders  say.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  brilliant  young  account- 
ant who,  shortly  after  winning  his  C.P.A.,  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  million  dollars,  more  or  less,  in  a  few  months'  time.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  approach  certain  corporations  with  an  offer  to  split 
whatever  rebates  he  might  earn  for  them  in  their  filed  income  tax  re- 
turns. His  share  in  turn  was  to  be  split  with  a  government  examiner 
who  supplied  the  names  of  such  corporations  as  had  legitimate  claims 
for  rebates  in  past  tax  payments.  He  told  his  mother  of  the  glitter- 
ing opportunity.  ''Jim,"  she  said,  "you  know  when  I  come  to  wake 
you  in  the  morning  I  shake  you  hard,  and  you  don't  stir?"  "Yes," 
he  said.  "And  then  I  shake  you  even  harder,  and  you  give  a  little 
moan?"  "Yes."  "And  finally  I  shake  as  hard  as  I  can,  and  you  open 
one  sleepy  eye?"  "Yes."  "I'd  hate  to  come  in  morning  after  morn- 
ing and  find  you  awake."  He  turned  down  the  job  and  has  been  sleep- 
ing soundly  ever  since. 

Reasonably  high  in  the  comparative  scale  would  come  the  skilled 
manual  worker  affiliated  with  a  strong  trade  union.  One  does  not 
find  an  unduly  grave  percentage  of  yes  men  among  locomotive  engi- 
neers, machinists,  or  building  trades  workers.  In  the  main  they  are 
utterly  dependent  on  their  jobs,  but  their  jobs  are  objective  and  tech- 
nical, while  the  backing  of  the  union — sometimes  with  its  benefit 
clause — stiffens  their  independence  and  self-respect. 

Next  we  might  place  independent  manufacturers  and  entrepreneurs. 
The  great  corporations  are  fast  undermining  them,  financially  and 
spiritually;  but  many  sturdily  maintain  the  Forsyte  tradition,  refuse 
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to  grow  maudlin  about  Service,  honestly  admit  they  are  in  business  for 
profit  and  not  for  public  welfare,  and  take  pride  in  producing  a  sound 
article,  honestly  sold.  Below  them  would  stand  professional  men  and 
women,  with  physicians  at  the  head  of  the  group  and  lawyers  at  the 
bottom.  There  was  a  time  when  this  class  topped  the  whole  Hst,  but  that 
was  before  competition  became  so  keen;  before  the  days  of  split  fees, 
ambulance  chasing,  and  yesing  the  president  of  the  University.  Profes- 
sors, like  canvassers,  must  eat.  If  the  gentle  reader  is  of  a  professional 
persuasion,  he  is  doubtless  an  exception,  but  as  a  journeyman  member 
of  his  class,  I  know  that  all  too  frequently  I  am  not  an  exception. 

On  a  level  with  professional  people  would  come  the  unskilled  man- 
ual workers,  with  farm  laborers  at  their  head.  They  are  largely  a 
beaten  lot,  but  many  of  them  lose  their  jobs  so  often  they  get  used  to 
it,  and  accumulate,  if  not  independence,  at  least  a  certain  stoicism, 
a  bitter  crust  against  a  bitter  world.  Not  far  below  them  we  find  the 
servant  class — some  two  millions  of  them  in  America.  Here  we  note 
a  peculiar  phenomenon.  Servants  are  protected  to  a  degree  by  their 
time-honored  professional  status.  Nobody  expects  their  work-a-day 
manners  to  reflect  their  real  personalities,  and  thus  they  are  enabled 
to  preserve  some  semblance  of  integrity  behind  and  remote  from  the 
frozen  smiles  and  conventional  obsequiousness  of  their  trade. 

From  servants  it  is  a  long  drop  downward  to  the  salesman,  though 
here  again  we  note,  or  are  beginning  to  note,  a  loss  of  human  dignity 
which  is  freezing  into  a  convention.  It  is  the  salesman's  business  to 
be  hypocritical  if  necessary,  just  as  it  is  the  servant's  business  to  be 
servile.  We  do  not  expect  much  from  a  salesman  or  a  blurb-writer 
save  words,  and  presently  he  may  be  able  to  save  his  soul  by  taking, 
in  his  business  hours,  some  such  conventionalized  and  definite  status 
as  the  butler  or  the  waiter  takes. 

Salesmen  are  low  in  the  scale  of  integrity,  but  at  least  they  are 
alive.  They  have  even  been  known  to  tell  the  boss  what  they  thought 
of  him  and  throw  the  job  in  his  face.  Clerks  and  office  workers,  being 
all  but  dead,  must  stand  still  lower.  They  are  the  saddest  group  of 
yes  men  on  the  whole  list. 

As  we  feel  for  the  bottom,  we  encounter  in  the  murky  gloom  a 
large  round  object.  Dragging  it  with  some  reluctance  toward  the 
light,  we  discover  it  to  be  a  politician.  To  expect  integrity  from  an 
elected  public  servant  is  almost  to  expect  a  miracle.  When  Mr.  Dwight 
Morrow,  running  for  senator  in  New  Jersey,  actually  and  honestly 
spoke  his  mind  about  prohibition  the  shock  was  almost  too  great  for 
the  country  to  bear.  Editorial  writers  lost  their  heads  completely  at 
the  wonder  of  it.  The  politician  leads  a  harrowing  economic  life, 
granted;  there  are  often  sound  reasons  for  his  debasement,  but  this 
incident  would  seem  to  make  it  plain  that  it  is  not  always  good  busi- 
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ness,  or  good  publicity,  to  flounder  so  persistently  in  the  lower  depths. 
Once  and  again  the  poor  fellow  might  come  up  for  air. 

We  would  seem  to  have  touched  the  bottom.  Not  quite.  We  have 
yet  to  deal  with  certain  types  of  corporation  executives.  As  a  class 
executives  may  be  arranged  up  and  down  the  scale,  but  enough  of 
them  at  least  to  be  identified  as  a  subspecies  are  the  least  enviable 
exhibit  in  the  whole  national  category,  firmly  anchored  to  the  ocean 
floor.  Their  case  is  the  more  deplorable  in  that  they  have  less  excuse 
than  most  of  us  for  being  untrue  to  themselves.  They  have  more  eco- 
nomic security  than  all  the  rest  of  us  combined.  Instead  of  quaking 
for  their  jobs,  they  need  quake  only  for  their  balance  sheets.  They 
have  sold  themselves,  not  to  inexorable  terms  of  livelihood,  but  to 
a  legal  abstraction,  an  almost  mythical  monster,  in  whose  bowels  is 
nothing  more  than  a  certificate  of  incorporation.  (Some  anthropol- 
ogist should  do  a  sound  monograph  on  the  totem  worship  and  ani- 
mism involved  in  the  modern  conception  of  a  corporation.)  They  dare 
not  open  their  mouths  in  public,  put  pen  to  paper,  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  any  social  question,  attend  a  banquet — almost  take  a  bath — 
without  first  securing  the  received  policy  of  the  company  for  which 
they  work.  They  move  in  a  world  of  juggernauts  and  spooks  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  unfavorable  publicity.  They  cower  before  the 
dire  warnings  of  counsels  on  public  relations.  Instead  of  honestly 
admitting  they  are  in  business  for  profit,  they  squirt  atomizers  filled 
with  the  rank  perfumes  of  ''service,"  "good  will,"  "public  duty"  in 
all  directions,  until  the  atmosphere  of  the  nation  bids  fair  to  be  choked 
with  alien  gases.  They  wriggle,  this  subspecies,  into  schools,  univer- 
sities, women's  clubs,  churches.  They  teach  the  teacher  to  teach  the 
little  children  to  wash  their  little  hands  with  their  little  cakes  of 
Banana  Oil  Soap.  It  is  difficult  to  walk  a  block  in  Washington  with- 
out bumping  into  one  of  their  legislative  agents.  Even  as  the  Russians 
substitute  Communism  for  God,  these  gentlemen  substitute  their 
Corporation.  It  can  do  no  wrong.  Once  I  was  walking  the  streets 
of  Boston  with  the  vice  president  of  a  great  financial  institution. 
We  came  to  a  little  decayed  brick  building  near  the  docks.  He  stopped, 
with  reverence  in  his  every  gesture,  and  all  but  took  off  his  hat.  "This," 
he  said,  "is  where  our  Company  first  began  to  do  business."  We 
might  have  been  visiting  the  birthplace  of  a  saint. 

I  should  like  to  see  old  Jolyon  Forsyte  at  a  few  American  directors' 
tables;  I  should  like  to  hear  him  express  his  mind  freely  at  a  confer- 
ence of  Junior  Executives.  Here  was  a  man  who  ransacked  the  world 
for  tea,  sold  you  only  the  finest,  and  took  a  good  round  profit  on  the 
transaction.  He  did  not  cower  before  sticks  of  type,  cared  not  a  damn 
about  "unfavorable  publicity,"  had  no  animistic  corporate  god  to 
serve,  and  could  call  his  soul  his  own. 
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I  have  been  perhaps  unduly  harsh  with  that  fraction  of  corporation 
executives  who  have  forsworn  all  canons  of  personal  integrity  to  serve 
a  paper  monster.  But  I  should  like  them  to  know,  how  their  activities 
impress  the  outside  public;  and  I  would  point  out,  furthermore,  that 
the  lesson  taught  the  politicians  by  Mr.  Morrow  is  equally  applicable 
in  their  case.  They  could  afford  to  substitute  facts  for  propaganda  far 
more  frequently  than  they  do.  The  type  of  publicity  put  out  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  may  serve  as  an  example  of  winning  real 
good  will  by  honest  methods  as  against  the  tricky  and  spurious  variety. 

If  you  think  that  I  have  been  passing  moral  judgments,  I  have  com- 
pletely failed  in  writing  this  article.  Questionable  morals  as  reflected 
in  graft,  peculation,  and  legal  crime  lie  quite  outside  the  discussion. 
Such  behavior  is  to  be  found  in  every  civilization  since  Mesopotamia; 
whether  the  ratio  is  worse  in  modern  America  I  do  not  know,  and  for 
the  moment  do  not  care.  Owing  to  the  colossal  temptations  for  graft 
inspired  by  prohibition,  it  may  well  be  worse  at  the  present  writing; 
but  this,  we  trust,  is  a  temporary  phenomenon.  All  I  have  tried  to 
say  is  that  you  and  I,  and  Americans  generally,  have  each  a  personal 
standard  of  honorable  conduct.  Under  prevailing  conditions,  largely 
economic,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  live  within  striking  distance 
of  that  standard.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Achilles  of  Columbia,  professor  of  vo- 
cational psychology,  estimates  that  over  fifty  per  cent  of  Americans 
are  not  happy  in  their  work.  (The  suicide  rate  per  thousand  has 
jumped  fivefold  in  seventy  years.)  I  am  but  pointing  out  a  major 
reason  for  that  unhappiness.  There  is  better  stuff  in  us  than  we  are 
permitted  to  express,  and  callous  as  routine  may  have  made  us,  the 
failure  of  self-expression  still  hurts.  In  the  end  nothing  but  a  greater 
margin  of  economic  security — the  rock  which  stiffened  the  back- 
bone of  the  pioneer — can  bring  release. 


CHILDISH  AMERICANS* 

A  DIAGNOSIS   OF  OUR  NATIONAL  MALADY 

By  Joseph  Collins ^  M.D. 

I 

OUR  chief  deficiency  as  a  people,  our  most  conspicuous  na- 
tional shortcoming  is  a  condition  of  maldevelopment  to  which 
the  name  Adult-Infantilism  is  given.  There  is  much  to  in- 
dicate that  we  are  a  nation  of  adult-infants,  and  not  a  little  to  prove  it. 
Adult-infantilism  is  responsible  for  more  social  maladjustment,  more 

*  From  Harper's  Magazine,  January,  1926;  copyright,  1925,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Harpe/s  Magazine. 
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family  discord,  and  more  intellectual  vagrancy  than  any  disease, 
derangement,  or  other  disharmony  of  mind  and  body.  And  the  num- 
ber of  people  thus  afflicted  seems  to  be  increasing.  Why  should  this 
blight  have  come  upon  us  and  whence  has  it  come?  What  is  it  and 
where  is  it  leading  us? 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  is  sustained  by  our  individual  and 
national  conduct,  by  our  literary  and  artistic  life,  by  our  prejudices 
and  beliefs,  our  boastings  and  our  satisfactions,  our  gregariousness 
and  our  restlessness. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  child  say  to  his  companion,  "My  house  is 
bigger  than  yours" — ''I  can  run  faster  than  you  can" — ''My  father 
can  lick  yours  any  day" — "My  doll  can  talk  and  yours  can't"? 

Parents  pretend  to  correct  this  boasting,  but  in  reality  it  often 
amuses  them.  Carried  into  adult  life,  it  is  manifest  when  Mr.  Jones 
adds  a  wing  to  his  house  after  his  neighbor  has  added  a  side-porch 
to  his  own.  It  prompts  such  statements  as  "There  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world  who  can  lick  Tilden,"  and  "Jack  Dempsey  is  the  greatest 
fighter  the  world  has  ever  seen."  It  makes  the  visitor  from  Dallas  or 
Cleveland  sneer  at  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  because  both  steeples 
are  not  identical,  compare  the  Cornicheroad  unfavorably  with  Lake- 
side Drive,  and  it  suggests  to  the  New  Yorker  that  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  San  Gimignano's  moldering  towers  is  not  a  patch  on  that  of 
lower  New  York. 

It  accounts  for  that  self-satisfaction  with  which  we  hold  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  for  that  self-esteem  which  leads  us 
to  believe  in  the  superiority  of  our  institutions  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  conduct.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  determination  to  regulate 
man's  conduct  by  legislation — to  say  what  he  shall  not  teach  and  what 
he  shall  not  drink.  We  have  more  colleges  and  universities  than  any 
country  of  the  world,  and  yet  we  are  the  worst  educated,  the  least 
cultured.  We  have  more  churches,  chapels,  and  civic-centers  than 
any  country  of  Europe,  yet  we  are  swayed  by  religious  prejudice 
that  transcends  the  understanding  of  Europeans.  We  have  a  climate 
that  has  no  equal,  yet  we  flee  from  it  as  though  its  atmosphere  were 
mephitic.  We  have  comforts  that  kings  might  consider  luxuries,  yet 
it  is  real  punishment  for  us  to  stay  at  home;  we  have  wealth  and  oc- 
cupation, but  little  of  that  piece  of  mind  surpassing  wealth  which 
the  Sage  finds  in  meditation. 

Why?  Because  so  many  of  us  are  emotionally  infantile. 

II 

What  is  meant  by  Adult-infantihsm?  The  condition  and  conduct 
of  an  individual  who,  having  reached  maturity  of  physical  develop- 
ment, remains  infantile  in  his  responses  to  the  demands  and  obliga- 
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tions  of  life.  One  may  be  infantile  on  the  physical,  the  intellectual, 
or  on  the  affective  side,  but  the  term  ordinarily  is  limited  to  lack 
of  development  in  the  field  of  the  emotions.  Bodily  infantilism  is 
usually  so  apparent  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out;  dwarfs, 
pygmies,  and  midgets  are  its  victims.  Intellectual  arrest  of  develop- 
ment is  equally  obvious,  and  a  man  whose  mental  faculties  have  not 
kept  pace  with  his  age  is  labeled  ''moron"  without  aid  of  physician 
or  psychologist.  But  infantility  seizes  chiefly  upon  the  man  or 
woman  whose  emotional  (affective)  make-up  lags  behind  his  or  her 
physical  and  intellectual  development.  It  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  any  obvious  manifestation 
and  is  not  considered  an  infirmity.  Indeed,  such  emotional  back- 
wardness is  often  accepted  as  engaging,  attractive,  amusing.  The 
adult-infant  is  not  aware  of  his  handicap,  and  often  goes  through  life 
ignorant  of  his  part  in  the  disaster  and  misfortunes  he  encounters  or 
causes.  He  blames  them  on  fate,  on  the  malignity  of  others,  on  un- 
fair treatment.  His  limitation  prevents  him  from  looking  to  himself 
for  the  cause,  and  he  is  likely  to  engender  children  whose  burden  will 
increase  proportionately  with  their  inability  to  cope  with  it. 

We  are  adult-infants,  and  we  enjoy  it.  We  do  not  experience  pleas- 
ure or  fulfillment  in  the  thought  that  we  are  grown-up  individuals 
prepared  to  meet  struggle  and  hardship.  We  think  that  the  longer 
we  remain  impervious  to  life's  warning  the  luckier  we  are;  that  if 
life  would  only  spare  us  its  blows  we  should  be  happy. 

Children  do  not  like  to  carry  a  thing  to  its  logical  conclusion;  they 
do  not  like  to  think  connectedly  or  protractedly;  they  do  not  like 
to  think  at  all.  They  like  to  have  others  do  it  for  them.  Grown-up 
Americans  experience  similar  likes  and  dislikes.  They  leave  it  to  their 
aldermen  and  legislators,  their  priests  and  their  newspapers,  to  think 
for  them. 

Children  are  notoriously  gregarious;  they  shun  solitude.  They 
wish  to  be  in  the  limelight  and  to  have  the  attention  of  others  directed 
toward  their  activities.  The  good  fellowship  of  which  we  boast,  our 
" rotariness, "  as  it  were,  our  "clubiness,"  is  carried  over  to  our  adult 
life  from  early  associations,  from  barn-clubs,  dancing-classes,  smok- 
ing-behind-the-shed-clubs,  school  and  college  clubs. 

When  we  play  we  bring  into  our  games  a  dignity  and  soberness 
that  children  have  when  they  play  "father  and  mother,"  or  we  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  display  a  jovial  exuberance  and  enthusiasm 
which  is  neither  becoming  nor  really  felt.  These  are  typical  childish 
traits.  However,  there  is  a  process  of  adjustment  or  of  unconscious 
rationalization  that  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  "player"  and  in- 
fluences his  attitude,  for  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  an  American  man 
who  in  his  own  country  carries  his  office-mask  of  sobriety  to  the  golf 
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links  become  boisterous  and  garrulously  gay  when  on  the  links  at 
Cannes,  Le  Touquet,  or  Inverness. 

Who  has  not  seen  at  one  of  the  big  football  games  a  dignified- 
looking,  elderly  gentleman  throw  off  his  coonskin  coat,  scale  the  ram- 
parts, grasp  a  megaphone,  and  lead  the  cheering?  His  emotions  will 
no  longer  tolerate  repression.  He  is  a  boy  again,  and  glad  of  it.  And 
he  is  one  of  a  great  army  of  adults  who  regard  such  games  seriously. 
We  aver  that  football  engenders  courage,  teaches  fair  treatment  of 
opponents,  develops  backbone  and  will  power,  which  is  all  buncombe. 
It  does  not  do  any  of  these  things.  Fewer  heroes  are  recruited  from 
football  fields  than  from  factories,  and  the  man  who  displays  signal 
courage  or  bravery  when  it  is  called  for  is  more  likely  to  have  spent 
his  spare  time  in  college  reading  Keats  and  Baudelaire  than  charging 
upon  the  gridiron  and  breaking  opponents'  ribs. 

Foreign  visitors  to  this  country,  especially  those  from  countries 
where  reality  has  competed  successfully  with  romance,  are  amused  at 
American  men,  gray  at  the  temple  and  thin  in  the  neck,  when,  asking 
the  whereabouts  of  their  wives,  say, "  Where  are  the  girls?"  and  amazed 
when  they  hear  stately  matrons  refer  to  their  husbands  as  "the  boys." 
The  American  is  reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  lost  his  hold  on 
youth;  he  wants  to  be  playful,  and  his  wife  wants  to  be  kittenish. 

Our  childishness  is  most  conspicuous  when  we  are  abroad;  our 
wit  banal,  our  conversation  trivial,  our  conduct  herdish,  our  thoughts 
superficial.  Our  aim  is  to  be  seen,  heard,  and  envied.  Who  has  not 
seen  Americans  in  the  smoking-room  of  ocean  liners,  in  cafes  of  Ritz 
hotels,  in  Maxim's  or  at  Monte  Carlo,  acting  like  schoolboys  at  their 
first  party?  How  straight-laced  an  American  captain  of  industry  can 
be  at  home,  and  how  loose-laced  abroad!  Hence,  our  reputation  for 
naivete  and  credulity.  Europeans  tell  us  we  are  clever  and  resource- 
ful, but  they  tell  one  another  behind  our  backs  that  we  are  childish. 
Would  anyone  who  has  the  intuition  and  discernment  that  M.  Cail- 
laux  is  reputed  to  have,  comport  himself  as  he  did  in  Washington  last 
October  if  he  were  not  convinced  that  we  are  babes? 

We  are  as  infantile  regarding  our  laws  as  we  are  about  many  other 
things.  There  is  no  better  way  to  encourage  the  average  child  to  do 
something  than  to  forbid  him  to  do  it.  Immediately  he  bends  his 
energies  and  concentrates  his  thoughts  on  accomplishing  it.  There 
is  no  surer  way  to  make  us  thirst  for  alcohol,  which  in  reality  most  of 
us  do  not  need  and  few  of  us  formerly  craved,  than  to  tell  us  we  can't 
buy,  make,  or  drink  it.  We  advocate  speed  laws  for  motor  cars,  and 
we  break  them  when  opportunity  presents;  but  we  are  insistent  that 
others  should  obey  them,  and  we  are  secretly  glad  when  we  see  a 
policeman  handing  a  summons  to  a  reckless  motorist.  If  that  is  not 
a  childish  trait;  then  there  are  none. 
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There  are  few  things  more  torturing  to  a  child's  pride  and  self- 
respect  than  to  be  different  from  other  children,  or  to  have  to  dress 
differently.  Self-consciousness  invades  the  soul  of  the  child  made  to 
wear  clothes  not  popular  with  other  children.  Originality  and  individ- 
uality are  taboo  among  children — and  they  seem  to  be  so  with  us. 
Let  a  woman  carry  a  walking  stick  or  a  man  wear  spats  anywhere 
save  in  a  metropolis,  and  they  will  receive  disapprobation  as  heart- 
felt as  it  is  manifest.  Note  one  of  our  conventions  to  which  we  bow 
the  knee:  straw  hats  shall  not  be  worn  after  the  fifteenth  of  September. 
Sometimes  we  have  tropical  weather  then  and  later,  but  that  does 
not  matter,  for  if  we  wear  a  straw  hat  after  that  date  boys  will  jeer 
and  men  will  jibe.  We  are  continually  conforming  to  conventions  that 
we  may  not  suffer  the  opprobrium  of  being  thought  "unlike"  others. 
And  we  carry  this  fear  and  compulsion  to  the  higher  concerns  of  life: 
we  regard  individuality  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  others  as  "queer" 
and  not  quite  decent. 

Our  thought  is  standardized  because  we  refuse  to  grow  up  and 
think  for  ourselves;  we  are  unable  to  purge  ourselves  of  the  fear  of 
ridicule.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our  literature.  One  can  hardly 
picture  James  Joyce,  Dorothy  Richardson,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Marcel  Proust, 
Tchehov,  Gogol,  developing  in  this  country.  When  one  of  their  type 
originates  here  we  treat  him  as  a  pariah;  we  call  him  bad  names,  we 
impute  his  personal  morality,  and  we  warn  the  public  to  shun  him. 

Emotions  are  budding  in  the  child;  their  blossoms  are  ready  to 
be  gemmed  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  discretion ;  they  need  only 
attention  and  guidance  so  that  a  stately  tree  hung  with  copious  fruit 
may  result.  But  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  budding  in  the  child, 
they  are  repressed  in  adults.  We  are  a  nation  of  emotionally  repressed 
people,  and  nowhere  do  we  display  Adult-infantilism  so  conspicu- 
ously as  in  the  direction  and  management  of  our  fundamental  urges, 
our  primitive  instincts.  The  American  man  is  reputed  to  be  the  best 
provider  and  the  poorest  lover  in  the  world;  the  American  woman 
the  best  looking  and  the  least  temperamental.  Neither  perhaps  merits 
the  reputation.  But  we  treat  the  genesic  instinct  like  a  stepchild; 
we  feed  it,  but  the  food  is  of  the  plainest — no  spicing  and  little  care 
given  to  the  serving  of  it.  Love  is  something  to  be  proud  of  when 
firmly  bitted,  securely  curbed,  and  thoroughly  groomed.  Uncurried 
and  unbridled,  it  is  sure  to  run  away  with  its  mount.  It  has  to  be 
"trained."  We  pretend  it  is  indecent  to  train  it;  immoral  to  guide  it 
when  it  is  being  put  through  its  preliminary  paces;  immodest  to  dis- 
cuss it.  We  are  loath  to  display  the  manifestations  of  love,  and  we 
throw  a  cloak  of  secrecy  over  the  one  passion  of  man  which  connects 
him  directly  with  God.  This  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  New  England's  origins,  while  those  who  have  see 
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little  hope  of  breaking  down  these  inveterate  prejudices  by  other 
than  extreme  measures.  If  our  thoughts  were  no  more  occupied 
with  sex  and  its  natural  entailments  than  our  conversation  is,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  fear.  It  would  make  for  an  emotionally  insen- 
sitive nation,  for  whom  the  most  marvelous  and  ennobling  of  natural 
functions — and  one  which  is  nearest  to  the  supernatural — would  have 
no  more  meaning  than  the  necessity  of  ordering  food  so  that  we  may 
eat.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  we  regard  love  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  emotions  until  we  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  then  shame, 
reluctance,  modesty,  puritanism,  or  whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it, 
enters  into  play  and  makes  us  attempt  to  revert  instantly  to  the  time 
when  we  believed  in  Prince  Charming  and  were  contented  with  the 
stork  myth.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  our  education — it  is  more  probably 
the  fault  of  our  ancestry — but  there  prevails  in  America  a  feeling 
that  love,  emotional  response  to  beauty  of  any  sort,  is  something  we 
should  not  discuss  or  display  except  within  rigidly  conventional 
limits.  We  ignore  or  make  light  of  life's  greatest  responsibilities — ■ 
and  that  is  a  childish  trait. 

Ill 

Our  personal  achievements  and  accomplishments  evoke  a  similarly 
childish,  emotional  response.  We  pride  ourselves  grossly  and  tur- 
bulently  on  what  we  have  done;  we  experience  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  defeating  an  adversary;  and  we  are  loud 
in  our  self-praise  and  laudation.  So  are  children.  "I  got  the  best 
mark  and  I  am  the  cleverest  of  all,"  is  the  note  that  echoes  through 
our  masterful  lives.  Our  impulsiveness,  our  generosity,  our  lavish- 
ness,  our  egregious  hospitality,  are  all  hang-overs  from  childhood. 
They  are  laudable  impulses,  praiseworthy  possessions,  priceless  gifts, 
but  they  should  be  transformed,  not  merely  transferred  from  child- 
hood. 

"Be  sure  to  come  and  see  me  when  you  come  to  New  York"  we 
say  to  a  man  who,  ten  minutes  before  was  a  stranger;  and  when  he 
comes  we  dine  him,  cocktail  him,  and  parade  him  till  he  is  cast  down 
in  his  digestion  and  puffed  up  in  his  pride.  A  pianist  or  a  prize  fighter, 
a  politician  or  a  priest,  a  royal  wife-hunter  or  a  republican  wife-beater, 
a  Coue  or  a  clown  are  received  and  feted  by  us  royally.  When  we  are 
in  their  countries  we  are  sometimes  chagrined  that  our  hospitality 
is  not  reciprocated,  our  exuberance  not  retaliated. 

It  is  asserted  that  American  people  will  succumb  to  anything, 
reasonable  or  otherwise,  if  it  is  sufficiently  advertised;  they  will  over- 
step any  limit,  too,  if  the  bait  is  fashionable  or  popular.  We  have  had 
more  "crazes"  and  "fads"  in  our  country  in  the  past  fifty  years 
than  any  other  country  can  boast  of  in  twice  that  time. 
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Forty  years  ago  the  "whole  world,"  save  all  paralyzed  and  epi- 
leptic, was  on  roller-skates.  Once  this  fair  country  was  dotted  with 
*' rinks";  now  there  remains  but  one  in  Philadelphia  to  recall  this 
skating  urge  of  our  parents.  A  little  later  we  nearly  forgot  how  to 
walk  in  our  enthusiasm  for  "wheels."  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  in 
New  York  of  a  Sunday  morning  to  see  thousands  riding  up  and  down 
Broadway  and  Riverside  Drive.  Bicycles  have  given  way  to  the  craze 
for  motor  cars;  it  is  a  poor  man  indeed  who  cannot  take  his  family 
out  on  week-end  motor  trips.  Mah-Jong  swept  the  country  two  years 
ago,  and  its  popularity  might  have  endured  longer  had  not  "cross- 
word puzzles"  dethroned  it.  And  now  we  are  so  absorbed  in  "listening 
in"  to  cheap  music  and  cheaper  wit  that  we  have  no  time  to  loaf  and 
invite  our  souls. 

And  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  passing  enthusiasms  over  pas- 
times and  sports,  which  threaten  the  harmony  of  our  spiritual  hfe. 
In  no  other  country  can  doctrines  of  supernaturalism  develop  in  such 
brief  time  and  thrive  to  such  wondrous  extent.  Waves  of  mysticism 
have  passed  over  us  and  turned  our  beliefs  and  our  hopes  in  directions 
that  had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  established  Church.  Last  winter 
New  Thought  was  the  great  topic  of  conversation;  this  had  been  some- 
what prepared  for  by  the  Coue  craze,  which  made  parrots  out  of 
human  beings.  But  these  were  as  naught  compared  with  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  vulgarization  of  Freud's  theories,  over  which  the 
country  is  still  exercised. 

We  are  constantly  shifting  our  viewpoints,  because  we  have  little 
focusing  power.  A  passing  idea  attracts  our  attention,  but  we  cannot 
concentrate  on  it — we  are  too  afraid  meanwhile  that  another  idea 
may  go  by  unnoticed. 

Children  never  remain  long  at  one  thing;  they  tire  of  it  as  soon  as 
it  has  yielded  its  first  glamour  of  novelty,  and  their  attention  and 
interest  are  directed  toward  the  next  thing  until  that,  too,  loses  its 
savor.  We  are  as  bad  as  children  in  this  respect.  We  cannot  with- 
stand leisure,  nor  can  we  find  within  ourselves  or  within  our  books, 
in  people  or  in  environment,  appeasement  and  satisfaction.  We  charge 
the  atmosphere  with  making  us  restless,  but  we  are  restless  because 
of  our  distractibility,  our  continual  seeking  for  new  sensations,  an- 
ticipating that  the  morrow  should  bring  something  that  today  has 
not  brought.  Satiety  comes  in  the  wake  of  prosperity:  we  build  pa- 
latial homes  in  the  city  and  country  which  affront  the  eyes  of  the  for- 
eigner; but  we  tire  of  them  if  our  days  are  prolonged  and  our  children 
sell  them  as  soon  as  we  pass  on.  In  most  parts  of  this  country  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  house  in  which  a  family  has  lived  during  three  genera- 
tions, and  the  New  Yorker  who  lives  in  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  hardly  exists. 
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This  lack  of  stability  from  one  generation  to  the  other  is  one  of 
the  gravest  phenomena  of  Adult-infantilism.  We  are  justified  in  lay- 
ing this  charge  to  our  parents;  they  are  responsible  for  our  infirmity. 
Had  they  treated  us  wisely,  or  even  fairly,  we  should  be  able  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  forebears  and  grow  up  into  men  and  women 
of  balance,  of  maturity,  of  poise. 

The  men  who  wrought  to  transform  us  from  a  group  of  colonies 
to  a  nation  were  the  forebears  of  those  who  in  the  nineteenth  century 
wrote  their  names  indelibly  upon  the  annals  of  time.  Why  does  our 
mental  equipment  and  emotional  endowment  compare  unfavorably 
with  that  of  our  parents  and  grandparents?  There  is  scarcely  a  man 
in  this  country,  with  one  notable  exception,  who  is  carrying  on  as 
his  distinguished  father  or  grandfather  did  in  lighting  the  world,  in 
building  its  railroads,  in  diversifying  its  commerce,  in  transforming 
our  resources  into  capital.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Parents  in  their 
love  and  in  their  imbecility  have  thought  that  it  made  for  the  welfare 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  to  spare  them  the  trials  and  hardships 
that  they  themselves  endured.  Many  of  these  parents  have  lived  to 
see  their  sons  refused  entrance  by  universities.  Many  others  have 
been  obliged  to  devote  their  time  and  money  to  persuading  the  mod- 
ern Delilah  to  spare  their  sons'  hair. 

What  an  interesting  chapter  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  one  of  our  "first 
families"  would  make!  I  recently  visited  a  tomb  which  in  its  gran- 
deur compares  with  that  of  the  great  Florentine  pawnbrokers  in  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo  and  with  the  Panteon  de  los  Reyes  in  the  Es- 
corial.  It  contains  the  remains  of  one  who  three  generations  ago  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  fabulous  fortune  by  transporting  us,  our  goods, 
and  our  produce.  Time  has  shown  that  he  had  vision,  imagination, 
courage,  decision,  and  determination — and  many  descendants.  Have 
any  of  them  displayed  a  tithe  of  the  qualities  of  their  great  forebear? 
Their  names  are  frequently  in  the  "society"  columns  of  newspapers, 
but  the  "news"  connected  with  their  names  is  often  not  to  their  credit. 

I  am  not  contending  that  genius  is  or  is  not  hereditary.  I  am  stat- 
ing that  good  blood  ought  not  to  peter  out  in  one  or  two  generations, 
and  that  it  does  not  in  any  country  save  our  own.  There  is  something, 
apparently,  in  this  land  of  the  free  that  is  capable  of  destroying  the 
fine  fiber  of  personality,  of  disintegrating  the  higher  moral  faculties, 
if  allowed  to  envelope  the  growing  child.  For  lack  of  a  more  specific 
name  it  may  be  called  parental  over-soli citousness. 

It  is  the  way  the  past  generation  has  brought  up  its  children  spirit- 
ually and  materially,  and  the  way  the  present  generation  is  bringing 
up  its  own  that  is  responsible  for  our  personal  and  national  infantilism. 
The  care  that  wealthy  parents  expend  upon  their  children  is  love's 
labor  lost.    Parents  and  teachers  pay  as  little  attention  to  their  chil- 
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dren's  emotional  development  as  they  do  to  their  vocalization  or 
their  carriage — that  is,  none  at  all.  Then  they  are  astonished  that 
their  children  do  not  realize  that  ''beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty," 
and  that  they  do  not  speak  melodiously  or  walk  gracefully. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  facilitate  emotional  maturity :  provide  the 
adolescent  with  cares  and  responsibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  ways  to  facilitate  emotional  immaturity,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive is  to  wrap  the  budding  emotional  soul  in  the  cotton-wool  of 
paternal  over-solicitude. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  country  had  a  Washington  and  a  Lee,  a 
Franklin  and  a  Lincoln,  an  Emerson  and  a  Thoreau,  a  Poe  and  a 
Whitman,  a  Vanderbilt  and  a  Vail  is  that  they  were  not  brought  up 
in  hothouses;  they  were  not  swaddled  in  silks  and  furs.  Their  colds 
did  not  cause  parent-panics,  and  their  bilious  attacks  were  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  sulphur  and  molasses.  They  were  not  rushed  to  the  moun- 
tains or  the  sea  when  the  sun  grew  hot,  or  to  Florida  when  the  days 
grew  cold.  They  were  allowed  to  meet  the  hazards  of  life,  and  made 
to  rely  in  a  measure  on  their  own  invention  to  surmount  them.  They 
had  to  face  the  problems  which  God  or  man,  fate  or  accident  set  them. 
But  today  we  solve  them  for  our  children,  and  then  we  wonder  or 
weep  when  our  children  cannot  solve  those  problems  which  present 
themselves  after  they  have  flown  from  the  nest,  or  are  making  ready 
to  fly. 

While  we  witness  the  abolition  of  social  distinctions  the  world  over, 
and  vaunt  our  democratic  disregard  of  birth  and  privilege,  we  say 
to  our  son  or  daughter,  ''Don't  play  with  so  and  so,  dear,  he  is  not 
'nice.'"  Or  we  say  to  each  other,  "You  know,  Julia  and  Charles 
can't  live  in  Sandown;  their  children  have  no  one  to  associate  with. 
Their  neighbors  are  all  Poles  and  chauffeurs." 

We  display  an  anxiety  about  the  physical  welfare  of  our  children 
which  would  be  justified  were  they  made  of  sugar,  salt,  or  tobacco. 
We  shelter  them  until  their  twelfth  year  from  all  outside  influences 
that  we  can  thwart,  and  even  then  we  strive  to  keep  their  contact 
with  the  world  very  limited.  During  this  plastic  age  they  are  studiously 
kept  from  contacts,  environment,  and  experience  that  would  stim- 
ulate their  emotional  growth  and  invigorate  it.  Then  we  are  aston- 
ished that  many  of  them  are  punies,  parasites,  perverts.  If  parents 
lack  vision  and  perspective,  how  can  we  expect  children  to  possess 
qualities  that  must  be  bred  into  them  unconsciously  with  the  first 
smile  and  the  first  frown? 

IV 

There  is  an  appalling  side  of  matrimony  which  is  disturbing  the 
minds  of  many  people:  the  increasing  frequency  of  divorce  in  this 
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country.  More  divorces  spring  from  Adult-infantilism  than  from 
adultery.  When  a  man  realizes  that  his  wife  is  a  doll,  with  the  re- 
actions of  a  child  in  the  body  of  a  woman,  he  quickly  curls  himself 
up  into  a  cocoon  or  he  seeks  the  companionship  of  someone  who  will 
give  him  emotional  stimulation  or  appeasement.  It  is  the  same  with 
a  woman  who  has  had  it  brought  home  to  her  that  her  husband  is 
a  "stuffed  shirt,"  who  whistles  tunelessly  while  shaving,  blows  soap- 
bubbles  while  bathing,  becomes  panicky  when  his  temperature  rises 
above  one  hundred  and  two,  and  won't  play  unless  he  can  be  the 
leader.  Jealousy,  cruelty,  alcoholism  are  as  naught  compared  with 
Adult-infantilism  as  a  wrecker  of  marriage. 

In  young  women,  Adult-infantilism  takes  on  an  attractive  aspect 
and  appeals  to  man's  sense  of  protection.  The  girl  whose  lisp  is  "too 
cute  for  words,"  who  plays  at  being  a  child  when  she  is  old  enough 
to  have  one  of  her  own,  who  looks  appealingly  to  men  for  assistance 
and  comfort  is  the  one  from  whom  men  should  fly  as  they  would  from 
the  plague.  But  they  don't.  The  woman-infant  attracts  them.  They 
rail  and  theorize  against  the  girl  who  is  not  afraid  to  look  after  her- 
self, who  has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  camouflage  her  person- 
ality that  it  may  please  the  other  sex,  and  who  scorns  artifices  of 
conduct  as  much  as  she  loathes  affectation. 

"My  daughter,  you  know,  is  such  a  child,"  is  the  customary  ad- 
monition of  the  mother  to  her  new  son-in-law,  or  it  was  until  yester- 
day, and  that's  the  pity  of  it !  The  speech  I  heard  of tenest  from  women 
during  my  professional  life  was,  "You  see,  I  knew  very  little  about 
life,  its  entailments  and  responsibilities,  when  I  married.  My  mother 
did  not  tell  me  anything." 

The  adult-infant  woman  who  marries  may  experience  when  her 
first  child  is  born  a  far  greater  thrill  than  she  had  when  she  received 
her  first  doll,  but  apparently  she  soon  finds  the  responsibility  too  great, 
the  care  too  confining,  the  energy  required  to  bring  him  up  more  than 
she  can  supply;  and  the  child  is  given  over  to  nurses.  It  is  beyond 
belief  how  little  parents  see  of  their  children  these  days.  Of  course 
I  mean  parents  that  are  well-to-do.  Parents  who  think  they  can  buy 
character  for  their  children  from  nurses  and  teachers  harbor  a  de- 
lusion from  which  flows  the  unpardonable  sin:  bringing  children  into 
the  world  and  then  neglecting  to  orient  them  on  the  roadway  of  life. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  life  of  a  nation  is  dependent  exclusively  on 
the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  so  the  handicaps  of  the 
latter  are  directly  resultant  from  those  of  the  former.  An  individual 
carries  his  infirmities  and  qualities  into  his  public  life — and  the  pub- 
lic life  of  some  hundred  and  fifteen  million  people  compose  these 
United  States  as  a  nation.  Therefore,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
man  who  suffers  pain  because  his  house  is  not  so  large  as  his  neighbor's 
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should  belong  to  a  nation  which  becomes  much  wrought  up  when  it 
discovers  that  it  cannot  have  the  largest  airship  in  the  world,  or  which 
prides  itself  on  having  the  biggest  city,  the  tallest  buildings,  the 
longest  bridges,  and  the  fastest  automobiles  in  the  world.  Dimen- 
sion, size,  weight,  and  speed  are  the  slogans  of  our  country,  and  they 
compensate  for  ideals,  for  art,  for  true  greatness. 

We  display,  to  the  average  European,  an  ignorance  or  an  apathy 
toward  foreign  affairs  which  is  astounding.  Magazines  or  books  that 
attempt  to  cope  with  this  apathy  are  regarded  as  "highbrow,"  and 
receive  neither  support  nor  encouragement.  Stray  facts  regarding 
foreign  policies,  like  facts  about  foreign  customs,  are  gathered  from 
newspapers  and  from  persons  who  are  not  qualified  either  by  expe- 
rience or  knowledge  to  speak  informatively. 

One  reads,  in  the  newspapers,  at  intervals,  that  a  man  whose  name 
is  prominent  in  business  circles  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 
He  is  eagerly  questioned  by  reporters  as  to  "conditions  abroad," 
and  there  usually  follows,  on  the  part  of  the  traveler,  a  long,  detailed, 
forceful,  and  sometimes  plausible  argument  which  tends  to  explain 
not  only  facts  regarding  other  countries,  but  their  hidden  and  myste- 
rious psychologies.  Not  a  voice  is  raised  in  protest  as  to  the  wrongness 
of  such  argument;  the  public  either  shrugs  its  shoulders,  thinking, 
"What  do  I  care?  These  foreigners  should  take  care  of  their  own 
affairs,  just  as  we,  good  Americans,  take  care  of  ours,"  or  else  accepts 
it  all  blindly. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  politics  have  any  meaning  save  "to 
keep  the  newspapers  busy"  and  "to  provide  jobs  for  a  lot  of  men  who 
could  not  otherwise  make  a  living."  The  fact  that  politicians  are 
running  our  nation  and  that  upon  them  falls  the  responsibihty  of 
shaping  its  destiny,  makes  little  or  no  impression.  To  follow  the  trend 
and  achievements  of  the  country  requires  maturity  of  mind  which 
involves  emotional  maturity.  That  is  what  we  have  not  got;  the 
happy-go-lucky  attitude  is  so  much  easier.  We  would  rather  play 
golf  or  go  to  a  football  game  than  vote;  and  we  cannot  take  the  time 
from  radios  and  movies  to  inquire  into  the  merit  of  constitutional 
amendments.  It  is  always  time  enough  to  rise  up  in  self-defense  when 
our  statesmen  strike  at  our  most  cherished  possession.  We,  moral 
men  and  true,  find  it  much  easier  flagrantly  to  break  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol  than  we  do  to  cooper- 
ate in  getting  it  changed  or  modified  so  that  we,  moral  men  and  true, 
can  face  ourselves  as  such  in  the  mirror. 

Youth  is  dogmatic  and  tenacious  of  its  opinions.  It  takes  years  of 
experience,  of  hard  knocks  and  sound  thinking  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  some  good  in  all  evil  and  some  evil  in  every  good. 
To  children  things,  ideas,  and  persons  are  all  of  one  piece:  good  or 
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bad.  Tolerance  is  a  virtue  to  which  they  have  no  access,  and  their 
opinions  have  the  rigidity  and  stubbornness  of  the  inexperienced. 
It  is  only  in  later  years  that  resiliency  of  mind  and  indulgence  of 
heart  modify  the  sternness  of  our  youthful  judgments.  Can  we  say 
that  we  have  reached  maturity  when  we  reflect  upon  our  attitude 
toward  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Irish  Catholics?  What  is  the  explanation 
of  our  hatred  of  them?  It  does  not  exist  among  other  peoples.  In 
what  country  of  the  world  could  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  thrive  and  op- 
erate as  it  does  in  the  United  States?  Can  anyone  imagine  such  ex- 
citement and  participation  in  fundamentalism  in  France  or  in  England 
as  we  have  displayed  during  the  past  year?  We  have  two  political 
parties:  the  members  of  one  oppose  the  other,  but  neither  can  tell 
wherein  they  differ.  A  Republican  is  a  man  who  believes  in  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  but  when  the  Democrats  are  in  power  the  protective 
tariff  still  prevails.  Our  political  views,  as  well  as  our  religious  be- 
liefs, are  for  the  most  part  emotional  attitudes.  Judgment  does  not 
enter  into  their  conclusions,  it  leaves  the  road  free  to  prejudice  and  to 
what  we  call  tradition — that  is,  to  our  father's  ideas  and  beliefs. 

What  does  a  child  do  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  or  nothing  to  play 
with?  If  he  is  very  young,  he  cries  to  attract  attention  or  to  mani- 
fest his  boredom.  If  he  is  older,  he  clamors  for  help;  if  he  is  too  old 
to  do  either,  he  sits  in  an  armchair  and  broods,  his  feet  dangling  over 
one  of  the  arms,  or  he  seeks  solace  in  drink  or  drugs.  When  questioned, 
he  says,  "I  have  nothing  to  do,  no  one  to  play  with,  I  am  tired  of 
my  old  toys  and  books;  I  have  nowhere  to  go."  What  do  we  grown-ups 
do  when  we  have  amassed  a  competence,  are  bored  with  the  news- 
papers, and  cannot  find  any  new  movies?  We  go  to  Europe  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  we  rush  en  masse  to  join  touring  parties,  we  are 
forever  carrying  our  sterile  minds  and  tired  bodies  to  other  lands. 
We  exclaim  ''How  lovely!"  as  our  gondolas  glide  through  the  Grand 
Canal;  ''how  queer!"  when  we  look  at  the  habitues  of  the  Cafe  de 
la  Rotonde,  "how  terrible!"  when  we  listen  to  the  guide's  toneless 
explanations  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  we  hope  it  won't  be  long 
before  we  are  back  in  Claridge's,  in  Montmartre,  or  at  the  Lido. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  traits  common  to  all  the  examples 
chosen  in  order  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  we  are  adult-infants 
is  that  there  is  everywhere  a  lack  of  moderation,  of  measure.  We 
take  things  in  their  extreme,  we  push  a  situation  to  the  point  where 
it  can  no  longer  hold  but  has  to  give  way  under  the  pressure  we  inflict 
upon  it.  We  drink  to  excess,  or  we  are  total  abstainers;  we  talk  con- 
tinuously, or  we  are  mute;  we  are  ardent  churchgoers,  or  we  main- 
tain that  religion  has  lost  contact  with  the  living  reality  from  which 
it  derives  validity  and  truth.  We  play  too  hard,  and  we  work  too 
hard;  we  condemn  others,  or  we  praise  them  beyond  their  merit.   We 
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contend  that  the  countries  of  Europe  should  pay  us  what  they  owe 
us  in  full,  or  that  we  should  wipe  the  debts  completely  off  the  slate. 
People  are  "hateful"  or  "wonderful,"  and  things  are  "terrible"  or 
"marvelous."  There  is  no  middle-ground  where  good  and  evil  mingle 
and  blend,  and  make  for  thought  and  perspective.  We  are  a  nation  of 
people  whose  emotional  qualities  are  not  measured  against  corre- 
sponding intellectual  possessions  and  we  display  the  former  to  the 
detriment  of  the  latter.  It  was  not  always  so;  it  is  a  comparatively 
recent  development.  It  is  a  corroding  result  of  our  colossal  and  too 
easily  won  prosperity.  What  if  we  should  have  to  distribute  our  money 
that  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  this  recently  acquired  infirmity? 

The  die  is  cast,  but  we  need  not  despair.  Recognition  and  detec- 
tion of  the  causes  of  a  malady  are  half  the  cure.  Materially,  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  past  hundred  years;  we  have  reached  a  po- 
sition in  the  financial  world  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  But  we  may 
have  more  legitimate  cause  for  pride  when  other  nations  no  longer 
regard  us  as  a  conglomeration  of  business  wizards,  unbeatable  polo- 
players,  peerless  cup-defenders,  whose  days  are  given  over  to  making 
money  and  whose  nights  are  devoted  to  listening  to  the  American 
eagle  shriek  our  praises. 


FOOTNOTE  ON  THE  WEST* 

By  Bernard  DeVoto 


ANYONE  can  tell  a  New  Englander  from  a  Southerner  by  his 
^A  speech.  An  expert  phonetician  can  name  the  State  from 
JL  1l  which  a  man  comes,  and  usually  the  county,  frequently  the 
city,  and  sometimes  the  very  street  as  well.  There  is,  however,  an 
enormous  geographical  division  of  this  country  which  has  few  dialec- 
tical peculiarities  and  none  that  the  layman  can  distinguish.  An  ex- 
pert, hearing  a  native  of  these  parts,  must  listen  attentively  in  order 
to  classify  the  subject.  The  native  will  eventually  betray  himself  by 
a  few  inconspicuous  signs.  He  will  say  "laig"  for  "leg,"  though  he 
will  not  say  "aig"  for  "egg."  He  will  say  "jest"  instead  of  "just," 
though  he  will  not  say  "  jestice."  There  is  one  sound  which  he  will 
invariably  butcher,  the  sound  of  au  in  such  words  as  "haughty," 
"naughty,"  "daughter,"  and  "August."  And,  whatever  his  words, 
he  will  speak  them  in  a  tune  that  is  just  a  little  different,  too  little 
for  untrained  ears  to  identify,  from  that  sung  by  any  other  group  of 

*  From  Harper^ s  Magazine,  November,  1927;  copyright,  1927,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Harper's  Magazine. 
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Americans.  It  is  a  sort  of  rubato  rhythm  that  retards  the  utterance  of 
certain  key-words  in  any  sentence  and,  without  stressing  them,  gives 
them  the  emphasis  of  prolonged  time-intervals.  This  is  the  drawl, 
made  notorious  by  one  kind  of  fiction.  The  Southern  drawl  is  a  chant, 
but  this  drawl  is  a  hesitation.  And  that,  apart  from  differences  of 
vocabulary,  is  about  the  sum  of  speech  peculiarities  in  this  vast  por- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  a  much  smaller  sum  than  that  of  the  Middle 
West,  New  England,  or  the  South. 

Now  there  may  be  significance  in  this  fact.  It  may  indicate  some- 
thing about  the  natives  of  these  parts — may  be  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  identity.  There  are  two  ways  of  look- 
ing at  it.  One  may  remark  that  a  people  so  barren  of  speech  idio- 
syncrasies must  be  a  dull  and  unindividual  race.  Or  one  may  observe 
that  theirs  is  probably  the  purest  English  spoken  on  the  continent. 
As  a  native  of  this  section,  one  who  faithfully  flattens  the  au  to  this 
day,  I  have  never  decided  which  point  of  view  comes  nearer  to  suggest- 
ing the  truth  about  the  Intermountain  West. 

We  are  undoubtedly  a  race,  we  Westerners,  though  mostly  we  fail 
to  understand  the  implications  of  our  unity.  If  you  are  a  Bostonian 
to  whom  Cincinnati  seems  so  far  west  that  it  must  be  a  Pacific  port, 
or  to  whom  Omaha  is  a  State,  you  can  offend  us  by  lumping  us  as 
Westerners  with  Chicagoans,  with  the  electorate  who  keep  Senator 
LaFoUette  in  office,  and  with  the  Ku  Kluxers  of  Indiana.  It  is  a  graver 
offense  to  speak  of  us  as  Westerners  along  with  Kansans,  Nebraskans, 
and  lowans.  But  the  outrage  we  will  not  permit  is  your  bland  im- 
pulse to  call  us  Westerners  and  then,  without  a  filter,  to  apply  the  same 
term  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles.  If  Californians  are  Westerners, 
then,  be  assured,  we  live  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Not  the  least  hope  that  inspires  this  essay  is  the  hope  that  I  may 
help  to  attach  to  the  word  West  the  geographical  implications  it  has  in 
the  part  of  the  country  to  which  it  properly  applies.  Briefly,  then, 
the  West  is  the  Intermountain  West,  the  land  that  is  dominated  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  ranges  called  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  only  a  minor  paradox  in  this  wholly  paradoxical 
land,  and  need  disturb  no  one.  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  Utah  are  West.  Nevada  is  West  by  attraction.  The  eastern  fringe 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  is  West,  but  the  rest  of  them  is  something 
else — littoral,  or  Pacific,  or  what  you  will,  anything  to  indicate  that 
the  life  lived  there  differs  in  fundamental  ways  from  that  lived  within 
the  shadow  of  the  Rockies.  California  is  not  West,  oh,  decidedly  and 
emphatically  and  with  all  the  insistence  of  our  nature,  California  is 
not  West.  To  our  sorrow,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  not  West, 
for  they  are  Southwest,  and  Spanish  and  Indian  civilization  separates 
them  from  us.  We  should  like  to  claim  them;  we  regret  them  more  than 
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any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  much  more  (I  cannot  courteously 
point  out  how  much  more)  than  we  regret  CaHfornia.  The  Hnes  of 
this  demarcation  are  sharp  and  the  land  that  it  sets  off  is  an  entity; 
it  once  had  a  separate  civilization,  and  remnants  of  that  civilization 
are  part  of  us  today.  Actually,  Cheyenne  is  not  much  farther  west 
than  North  Platte,  but  spiritually,  in  thought  and  civilization,  they 
are  unmistakably  distinct.  Cheyenne  is  West,  whereas  North  Platte 
is  Middle  West.  And,  we  must  patiently  insist,  there  is  a  difference. 
What  is  that  difference?  Perhaps  I  am  no  fit  person  to  explain, 
for  the  necessities  of  the  two  professions  I  practice  have  forced  me, 
the  West  being  what  it  is,  to  spend  a  large  part  of  my  life  elsewhere. 
Of  the  last  twelve  years,  I  have  not  spent  a  total  of  three  in  the  West, 
and  those  three  are  the  aggregate  of  temporary  stays.  And,  it  is 
only  fair  to  confess,  a  number  of  newspapers  in  the  West  have  accused 
me  of  intolerably  misrepresenting  my  native  land;  and  a  number  of 
organizations,  of  the  kind  that  adopt  Resolutions,  have  whereas-ed  me 
half  deaf  with  condemnation  on  the  same  grounds.  But  that  is  a  cus- 
tom of  the  country  and  must  not  be  thought  of  as  heartfelt.  And 
anyway,  it  is  time  that  the  Easterners  who  understand  us,  good  folk 
like  Mr.  Struthers  Burt,  Mrs.  Gerould,  and  Mrs.  Rinehart,  had  some 
native  annotations,  and  mine  will  do  as  well  as  any,  pending  the  ap- 
pearance of  someone  more  acceptable  to  the  luncheon-clubs. 

II 

It  happens  that,  while  I  write  this,  I  am  at  the  easternmost  corner 
of  Cape  Cod,  where  the  fog  has  not  lifted  for  a  total  of  twelve  hours 
in  four  weeks.  The  last  five  years  I  have  spent  in  Chicago,  where,  by 
local  admission,  there  are  two  seasons,  August  and  winter,  the  former 
occurring  every  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  where  sunlight  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  rumor  as  the  Southern  Cross.  The  four  years  preceding 
the  Chicago  ordeal  I  spent  in  Boston,  and  the  climate  of  Boston  need 
not  be  more  than  alluded  to.  When  I  think  back  over  these  years  of 
exile  from  the  sun,  I  invariably  conclude  that  such  punishments  are 
visited  on  Westerners  who  were  tourists  in  previous  existences,  and 
Kim's  Lama  would  understand  them. 

The  glory  of  the  eagle,  you  will  remember,  was  looking  at  the  sun. 
The  West  is  the  land  of  the  eagle,  for  the  sun  shines  there.  Our  sun  is 
not  an  occasional  visitor,  for  the  unpoetic  fact  is  that  it  shines  on  us 
thirty  days  (and  from  May  to  December,  one  more)  out  of  thirty-one. 
Still  less  is  it  a  reluctant  luminescence  veiled  with  mists.  It  is  instead 
a  vital,  penetrating  influence,  a  physical  and  a  metaphysical  imma- 
nence. It  is  a  living  element.  As  the  elder  god,  it  has  been  everywhere 
worshiped  far  oftener  than  any  other,  save  in  purely  Nordic  climates 
where  as  an  absent  god  it  has  had  an  anonymous  altar,  and  this  vital 
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principle  molds  us  Westerners  from  the  moment  we  are  conceived. 
Sunlight  is  bred  in  us.  There  is  little  chiaroscuro  in  our  lives.  We 
perhaps  lose  something  in  subtlety,  bearing  in  mind  that  crepuscular, 
mist-born  attentuations  of  mood  are  well  thought  of  by  the  more  cor- 
rect intellectuals.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  sun-worshipers,  as  folk 
whose  lives  are  swayed  by  the  elder  deity,  we  have  moods  that  are 
distinctly  pagan — and  paganism,  I  understand,  is  championed  by  the 
same  people.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  a  hearty  paganism  was 
attainable  in  Manhattan,  where  the  sun  is  mostly  a  mere  nimbus  in 
the  sky.  No  doubt  the  will  is  accepted  as  the  deed,  and  a  good  fear- 
less talk  in  Somebody's  Stables  will  do  as  a  substitute  for  such  orgies 
as  the  Moquis  or  the  Utes  or  the  Blackfeet,  or  we  Westerners,  their 
vicars,  indulge  in  at  seasonable  times. 

In  the  West,  too,  we  have  seasons.  In  the  last  twelve  years  I  have 
seen  but  one  spring,  and  for  that  heaven  sent  me  back  to  the  moun- 
tains. Here  in  the  West  the  four  seasons  are  distinct  and  they  come 
at  the  appointed  time.  Life,  literature,  and  art  are  all  bound  up  with 
the  seasons,  and  folklore  attests  their  importance.  In  the  spring,  for 
instance,  the  earth  proverbially  makes  the  sunwise  turn,  sap  runs  up- 
ward, nature  germinates  all  about  one,  one's  blood  leaps  with  the 
reawakening,  and  desire  looking  toward  birth  rises  with  the  warming 
earth.  Folk  festivals  acknowledge  the  mystery  of  reawakening,  whether 
as  Easter  or  the  Passover  or  the  earthy  frankness  of  the  rites  that 
Frazer  discusses  in  The  Golden  Bough.  Think  now  of  spring  as  it  comes 
to  the  fog-bound  coast  of  New  England,  or,  through  sleet  and  chill, 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  There  is  no  sun  in  it,  no  warmth,  no  budding  of 
an  inner  fire,  and  I  wonder  that  maids  are  ever  married  in  these  climes, 
or  children  ever  begotten.  For  how  can  life  make  the  sunwise  turn 
when  a  chill  wind  is  blowing  black  clouds  off  Lake  Michigan  to  crowd 
the  smoke  pall  still  lower  over  Chicago?  Jazz  and  hooch  and  periph- 
eral stimulation,  I  suppose,  must  supply  the  place  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple itself.  Well,  in  the  West  we  are  a  responsive  people,  having  spring 
to  respond  to.  So  with  the  other  seasons.  You  will  find  in  our  blood 
vestigial  impulses  that  may  mean  to  puzzled  Easterners  that  we  are 
emotional  folk,  but  are  really  the  promptings  of  the  Beltane  Fires 
and  AUhallow  Summer. 

Above  all,  the  West  is  a  beautiful  country,  even  when  it  is  hideous. 
It  is,  one  must  understand,  both  mountains  and  desert:  they  merge 
into  each  other,  and  you  can  step  from  one  to  its  antithesis  in  three 
strides.  At  one  hand  will  be  a  spruce  forest  or  a  field  of  melons,  and 
at  the  other  the  ground  will  be  corrupt  with  alkali  and  greasewood. 
You  may  choose  either  element  or  a  blend  of  both.  It  takes  a  certain 
hardiness  to  choose  the  desert,  for  one  who  is  not  habituated  to  it 
is  oppressed  by  desolation.    But  the  choice  is  repaid.    No  other  life 
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is  quite  so  rich  in  colors  or  perfumes,  and  none  is  so  intimately  aware 
of  the  basic  rhythm  of  the  earth,  the  blueprint  plans  of  creation.  In 
the  West  we  say  that  when  a  man  has  once  lived  in  the  desert,  he  will 
come  back  to  it  again.    He  will. 

But  the  mountains  are  more  lovely  still.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
to  describe  them,  for  I  have  never  been  able  to  deal  seriously  with 
those  who  have  not  seen  them.  It  is  enough  that  nowhere  in  the  West 
are  you  out  of  sight  of  them.  Men  are  impelled  to  love  the  countryside 
in  which  they  live.  Therefore  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great  pathos 
that  the  love  of  millions  of  people  must  be  expended  on  the  monot- 
ony, the  swamps,  the  abortive  hills,  the  flatness  and  the  sameness  of 
the  Middle  West.  There  will  yet  be  a  philosopher  to  explain  the  Middle 
West  by  its  unimaginative  landscape.  That  it  is  a  soul-sick  region 
is  attested  by  its  literature.  Miss  Gather,  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  Mr. 
Floyd  Dell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haldeman-JuHus,  Miss  Suckow,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick, Mr.  Muilenberg,  and  lesser  novelists  are  significantly  unani- 
mous in  reporting  its  frustration,  dullness,  and  spiritual  insolvency. 
The  horizon  of  the  Middle  West  is  a  flat  ring,  and  nowhere  that  you 
go  in  it,  save  in  upper  Wisconsin,  will  you  find  relief.  It  is  monotonous 
as  a  picket  fence,  and  its  beauty  is  only  that  of  flat  surfaces,  weak  col- 
ors, and  the  tamed  and  cautious  order  of  its  farms.  As  a  result,  nerv- 
ous depression  is  the  commonplace  mo  3d  of  the  Middle  West.  But 
in  the  West  the  horizon  is  a  line  of  peaks,  with  gigantic  perspectives, 
played  over  by  barbaric  colors  that  are  a  persistent  fire  in  the  moun- 
tain sun. 

This  great  beauty  of  line  and  color  definitely  preserves  the  West 
from  the  neurasthenias  of  the  prairies.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
typical  Westerner  is  a  beauty-lover.  Far  from  it.  But  one  does  not 
have  to  be  eloquent  about  beauty,  or  even  to  be  aware  of  it,  in  order  to 
obey  its  influence.  A  very  platitude  of  psychology  says  that  loveli- 
ness is  a  spiritual  antiseptic,  a  tonic.  It  is  an  inoculation  against 
melancholy,  and  its  baleful  fruits  of  compulsion  and  inhibition.  And 
even  the  worst  atrocity  inflicted  on  the  West,  the  fiction  of  cowboys 
and  stage-robbers,  recognizes  as  a  Western  characteristic  a  certain 
spiritual  resiliency  backed  by  an  inner  serenity.  The  Westerner  has 
a  typical  humorous  irony,  and  the  word  I  need  to  describe  it  is  ob- 
viously '' hard-boiled."  He  does  not  join  the  bonanza  hunts  of  the 
mind  and  spirit.  He  is  the  only  practicing  cynic  in  America.  You 
will  not  palm  off  on  him  any  kind  of  millennium  whatsoever :  political, 
economic,  or  social.  You  cannot  drum  up  anywhere  in  the  West  a 
corporal's  guard  of  adherents  to  any  plan  for  ushering  in  perfection — 
whereas  the  moment  you  unfold  the  standard  in  Indiana  or  Iowa, 
New  York  or  California,  oh,  especially  California,  the  mob  rushing  to 
raise  it  is  a  stampede.   Nor  will  any  swami,  bahai,  or  mystical  Hindu 
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gatgoober  convert  him  to  concentration,  rhythmic  belly-breathing,  or 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  His  soul  is  acidulous  and  tonic — because 
he  has  been  reared  in  the  hills. 

The  West,  too,  is  a  dangerous  country.  Now  it  seems  to  me  dem- 
onstrated that  the  harder  you  must  labor  to  support  life  in  a  country, 
the  more  life  will  recompense  you  with  an  affection  for  the  severities 
you  have  labored  in.  An  agonizing  dawn-to-midnight  battle  with  gla- 
cial bowlders  and  dismembered  granite  produce  New  England.  The 
sweat  of  that  swinking  gave  us  the  first  autochthonous  white  civiliza- 
tion in  this  country,  and  incidentally  created  a  love  of  the  New  England 
countryside  that  has  become  proverbial  if  not  odious.  Something  of 
that  process  is  observable  in  the  West  today,  where  survival  has  never 
been  possible  except  by  the  utmost  extremity  of  labor.  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago  or  Des  Moines  cost  but  little  in  the  building:  economic  neces- 
sity called  them  into  life,  and  they  grew  as  effortlessly  as  trees.  But 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  and  Pocatello  were  thrust  into  the  desert 
a  thousand  miles  from  economic  support.  They  were  like  germs  of 
life  blown  into  a  barren  planet  and  their  function  must  always  be  at 
its  maximum  if  they  were  to  persist.  They  and  the  ranches  that  are 
symbiotically  joined  with  them  were  won  from  the  desert.  Not  from 
the  woods  or  the  prairies,  not  from  the  river  bottoms  or  the  canebrakes, 
not  from  great  alluvial  plains  where  soil  was  forty  feet  deep  and  forty 
inches  of  rain  fell  every  year,  not  from  land  that  rioted  with  vegeta- 
tion whether  or  not  it  was  plowed — but  from  the  desert.  I  have  said 
that  the  West  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  I  would  point  out  that  danger 
and  terror  have  traditionally  a  face  of  beauty. 

I  am  spending  this  summer  in  Massachusetts.  The  press  is  grave, 
for  this  is  a  drouth  year  and  there  has  been  a  forest  fire.  I  must  be 
pardoned  a  little  disdain.  I  have  never  lived  a  summer  in  the  West 
when  there  were  not  forest  fires  within  a  day's  riding  of  my  home,  all 
summer  long,  or  when  the  air  of  three  States,  each  one  of  them  larger 
than  all  New  England,  was  not  faintly  acrid  throughout  August  with 
the  fires  of  another  State  five  hundred  miles  away.  This  Massachusetts 
drouth  has  cut  down  the  customary  rainfall  a  full  quarter.  And  that 
quarter,  in  inches,  is  just  precisely  the  total  annual  rainfall  of  the  State 
where  I  was  born.  Two  months  ago,  when  I  left  Illinois,  the  press  there 
was  clamoring  about  the  corn-borer,  which  might  possibly  destroy 
one-tenth  of  the  crop.  Two  years  ago,  in  the  West,  I  rode  through 
a  valley  in  which  one  might  have  mislaid  all  of  Illinois,  and  there  a 
wearily  familiar  story  was  retold:  armies  of  black  beetles  had  come 
down  out  of  the  peaks,  and  there  was  no  crop  left  at  all. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  in  the  West  we  are,  far  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  in  touch  with  the  earth  and  subject  to  it. 
Its  winds  and  drouths  and  plagues  are  not  rumors  or  spectacles  to  us, 
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but  realities  that  we  must  deal  with.  We  sometimes  are  resentful  of 
the  earth,  and  sometimes  we  actively  hate  and  fear  it,  but  we  are 
never  forgetful  or  disdainful  of  it.  Our  awareness  is  very  deep,  and 
this  awareness  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  us  and  our  land.  I 
would  like  to  linger  on  it  and  emphasize  it,  for  I  have  an  idea  that, 
possessing  it,  we  escape  a  damnation  that  is  evident  in  certain  other 
places. 

Ill 

The  West,  like  all  of  America,  was  once  frontier.  It  was  frontier, 
however,  longer  and  more  vividly  than  any  other  part,  and  indeed 
you  may  still  find  portions  of  it  where,  alone  in  America,  the  frontier 
persists.  Wherever  homestead  land  is  still  available  the  old  heart- 
breaking war  goes  on.  You  may  drive  through  parts  of  Idaho,  of 
Wyoming,  or  Utah  where  the  sagebrush  is  broken  every  few  miles 
by  a  weather-worn  shack.  To  the  door  of  that  shack  a  faded  woman 
will  come  to  gaze  at  the  dust  of  your  automobile  till  the  horizon  has 
risen  above  it,  and  somewhere,  unseen,  her  husband  is  hacking  at  the 
sage.  But  not  the  presence  of  the  frontier  but  its  memory  is  powerful  in 
the  West  today. 

The  frontier  has  created  an  extraordinary  number  of  myths,  and 
they  have  got  themselves  accepted  as  realities.  So  far  as  they  make  the 
rest  of  the  world  think  of  us  in  preposterous  symbols,  they  do  no 
great  harm  but  rather  add  to  our  sum  of  laughter.  But,  alas,  they 
have  worked  into  our  own  thinking,  and  we  see  ourselves  not  as  we 
are  but  as  the  myths  have  made  us  out  to  be.  The  result  is  only  some- 
times amusing,  but  it  is  always  harmful  to  us  and  especially  to  our 
future.  One  myth,  for  instance,  exhibits  the  West  as  the  last  great 
stand  of  American  individualism — the  place  where  a  man  dares  to 
be  himself  against  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurdly  unreal- 
istic. The  West  has  never  been  individualistic  and  is  not  now.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  no  horde  of  individualists  could  have  existed  in  the 
desert  to  which  the  pioneers  came.  Only  a  completely  cooperative 
group,  who  shared  the  rigors  of  the  land  and  banded  together  to 
resist  them,  could  have  survived.  The  rapidity  with  which  frontier 
communities  set  up  local  governments  is  evidence  of  this  anti- 
individual  necessity.  Some  of  these  were  in  fact  so  outrageously 
repressive  that  their  memory  is  perpetuated  in  grins,  but  they  were 
always  effective.  I  will  be  forgiven  if  I  find  still  stronger  evidence 
in  those  executive  bodies  that  had  no  shadow  of  legality,  the  vigi- 
lance committees.  No  doubt  they  were  required  for  the  security 
of  the  common  endeavor,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  realistic  way  in  which 
they  met  the  situation;  but  invariably,  besides  suppressing  the  des- 
perado, they  suppressed  also  quite  guiltless  citizens  who  happened 
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to  displease  the  majority.  As  John  Gale  almost  wrote  in  a  book  I  once 
attributed  to  him,  the  true  individualist  in  the  West  was  to  be  found  at 
one  end  of  a  rope  whose  other  end  was  in  the  hands  of  the  vigilance 
committee. 

Consequently,  the  West  has  always  lacked  one  essential  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  nucleus  of  minority  or  unorthodox  opinion.  There  has  never 
been  any  dissent,  and  no  one  can  name  any  leader,  political  or  social  or 
philosophical  or  artistic,  of  heretical  thought.  The  name  of  Senator 
Borah,  may  perhaps  occur  to  you  but  alas,  he  is  a  Middle  Westerner 
who  obeyed  the  Horace  Greeley  tradition,  and  I  suspect  that  his  ac- 
ceptance in  the  West  is  due  to  our  realistic  understanding  that,  how- 
ever horribly  he  may  revolt  in  oratory,  in  the  end  he  invariably  votes 
with  the  rest  of  us.  No,  we  have  never  been  on  the  side  of  change  nor 
have  we  ever  granted  the  right  of  a  minority  to  exist.  We  crushed  them 
at  birth  on  the  frontier,  and  so  formed  a  habit  that  has  come  to  be  a 
conditioned  response.  The  Brahmin  of  the  Back  Bay  and  the  Tory 
everywhere  will  jealously  preserve  the  right  of  an  opponent  to  differ 
from  him,  for  he  understands  that  he  must  do  so  if  he  is  to  preserve 
his  own  identity.  But  the  West  has  never  mastered  this  elementary 
principle,  and  its  frontier  tradition  of  suppression  is  still  supreme.  It 
will  permit  no  eccentricity  whatsoever  in  dress,  behavior,  or  belief— 
or  anything  else. 

If  the  folkways  dictate  the  pasting  of  a  bathing-girl  on  our  wind- 
shields, we  will  create  a  corps  of  pasters  to  put  them  on  all  windshields 
found  without  them.  If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ordains  a  Smile- 
Damn- You !- week,  there  will  be  uniformed  sentinels  on  the  street- 
corners  to  make  you  smile.  If  we  elect  to  hold  a  fete  to  commemorate 
the  Pony  Express  or  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  and  resolve  to  grow 
whiskers  to  revive  the  old  days,  then  every  male  in  town  must  grow 
whiskers.  If  he  demurs,  a  committee  waits  upon  him  and  forbids  him 
to  shave  till  the  celebration  is  over.  If  he  still  asserts  his  right  to  wear 
his  hair  with  a  difference,  the  committee  calls  again  and  reminds  him 
of  its  economic  power  to  enforce  its  orders.  Perhaps  he  can't  grow 
a  beard?  Well,  there  is  crepe-hair  on  the  market.  He  is  a  traitor, 
you  see,  for  he  has  dared  to  oppose  the  community  will,  and  he  must 
be  dealt  with. 

In  moments  of  exasperation  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this 
committee  was  the  complete  symbol  of  the  West,  and  though  it  is 
not  that,  it  does  represent  a  grave  defect  in  our  civilization.  It  is 
seconded  by  our  complete  inability  to  stand  criticism.  The  New 
Yorker,  or  any  other  adequately  civilized  man,  is  always  pleased  when 
fault  is  found  with  his  civilization;  the  Westerner  is  only  convinced 
that  the  faultfinder  is  a  bigamist,  an  embezzler,  a  Bolshevik,  and  prob- 
ably an  opprobrious  kind  of  pervert  as  well.   The  West,  he  knows,  is 
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faultless — and  only  a  corrupt  and  vicious  man  could  pretend  to  see  a 
flaw  in  it.  Obviously  a  corrupt  and  vicious  man  is  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law;  wherefore,  to  the  vigilance  committee  with  him. 

Another  favorite  myth,  and  one  that  ties  up  neatly  with  this  one, 
has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  pioneers.  We  will  talk  for  hours  about 
the  superior  quality  of  the  emigrants  who  left  the  East  for  the  rousing 
adventure  of  the  desert.  The  Pioneer  means  to  us  a  heroic  compound 
of  all  the  virtues,  and  chiefly  of  courage  and  intelligence.  The  fact 
is  that,  apart  from  mining  rushes  which  attracted  all  the  less  stable 
elements  of  the  East  indiscriminately,  there  were  just  three  classes 
from  whom  the  bulk  of  the  Western  migration  was  made  up:  rest- 
less, unadjusted  folk  such  as  old  soldiers,  rivermen,  and  roustabouts; 
people  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  occasion  to  evade  the  law, 
whether  the  criminal  code  or  bankruptcy  proceedings;  and,  by  far 
the  largest  class,  those  who  were  driven  West  by  economic  pressure, 
which  is  to  say  those  who  had  found  competition  in  the  East  too 
strenuous  for  them,  which  is  to  say  further,  the  unfit.  The  typical 
pioneer  was  a  middle-aged  chap  with  a  half-grown  family.  He  had 
been  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  shutdown  of  Eastern  mills  or  by  fore- 
closure on  his  Middle- Western  lands.  What  he  expected  in  the  West 
was  only  survival,  only  solvency,  which  may  be  expressed  as  free  land. 
Though  he  came  to  work  the  land  he  was  probably  not  a  farmer  at 
all  and  certainly  not  a  good  farmer.  If  he  had  been  the  latter  he  would 
have  stayed  on  his  own  acres  which,  wherever  they  might  be,  were  in- 
comparably richer  and  more  easily  worked  than  any  he  could  find  in 
the  West. 

This  fact  joins  up,  on  the  one  hand,  with  our  aversion  to  personal 
freedom,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  creates  our  democracy.  The  hand- 
clasp, you  will  remember,  is  a  little  stronger.  Well,  we  have  had  our 
full  share  of  the  sumptuary  legislation  that  goes  with  that  hand-clasp, 
and  I  need  not  specify  it  here  but  only  refer  the  interested  to  the  re- 
ports of  our  law-making  bodies,  which  have  loyally  expressed  our 
taboos.  Instead,  I  mention  the  democracy  of  our  business — which  is 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  our  native  cynicism.  We  have  got  so 
used  to  the  General  Confession  as  a  public  institution  that  we  endure 
without  a  protest — nay,  actually  with  the  pride  of  democratic  men — 
the  Booster  in  the  most  awful  purity  of  the  type.  And  this  is  our  her- 
itage from  inferior  or  defeated  men — a  great  yearning  to  be  as  other 
men.  Elsewhere,  the  Rotary  badge  may  be  laid  away  at  bedtime  or 
when  men  meet  in  secret  over  a  pint  of  bootleg  for  the  communion 
of  male  souls.  But  the  Western  Booster  counts  it  secret  treason  when 
he  has  slept  without  dreaming  of  giving  Denver  a  million  by  1930, 
or  waked  without  invoking  the  god  of  Florida  real  estate  over  his 
toothbrush.    For  other  Boosters  there  may  be  occasional  recess  and 
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surcease  from  function,  but  not  for  him.  Tarantulas  have  stung  him 
to  make  the  West  equal  to  the  Middle  West  in  vulgarity,  in  sameness, 
and  in  false  values — and  he  will  dance  his  obscene  and  desirous  envy 
till  he  dies. 

And  this  great  lust  to  make  the  West  democratically  identical 
with  portions  of  the  country  it  has  the  great  good  fortune  not  to  re- 
semble is  our  most  pathetic  and  most  ridiculous  characteristic.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  West  cannot  be  the  Middle  West,  no  matter 
how  much  we  will  the  identity,  and  the  will  is  in  itself  preposterous. 
It  is  the  inferiority-yearning,  of  course,  and  it  means  that  the  Booster 
portion  of  the  West  does  not  understand  its  country  or  its  people.  To 
profane  the  sanctuary  of  the  mountains  with  the  barbarities  of  the 
prairies  is  to  soil  beauty  and  to  defile  purity  and,  generally,  to  lay 
oneself  open  to  the  ribald  laughter  of  the  world.  Fortunately,  I  re- 
peat, it  cannot  be  done. 

IV 

Whatever  the  date  of  its  beginning,  the  bulk  of  Western  settle- 
ment occurred  during  the  Sixties  and  Seventies  of  the  last  century, 
an  age  almost  incredible  to  this  generation.  The  Forties  we  can  un- 
derstand, the  Eighties  are  familiar  ground,  but  the  cynical  materi- 
alism that  followed  the  Civil  War  is  incomprehensible  today,  even 
in  the  proconsulate  of  an  Executive  who  goes  to  the  Middle  West 
and  dons  rodeo-pants  (not,  you  must  understand,  ranch  pants  or 
chaparajos).  In  the  Seventies  the  national  taste  reached  the  lowest 
level  it  has  ever  known.  Look  at  the  styles  as  they  are  preserved  in 
Godey's.  Recall  the  society  that  was  edified  by  Jim  Fisk.  Inspect 
an  1870  room  in  a  museum  and  take  note  of  the  glassware,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  decorations.  Think  back  to  the  literature  of  America 
after  Poe  and  Melville  and  Hawthorne  had  died  and  the  New  England 
school  had  spent  its  force,  and  before  such  people  as  Mark  Twain  and 
Henry  James  had  emerged.    It  was  a  nadir. 

These  tastes  and  sentiments,  these  intellectual  and  artistic  im- 
pulses, the  pioneers  brought  West  with  them.  They  at  once  took  up 
their  death-grapple  with  the  soil,  and  the  West  has  never  thoroughly 
outgrown  their  tastes.  In  its  whole  extent  there  are  not  more  than 
a  dozen  public  buildings  that  are  even  decent,  and  practically  all  of 
these  are  concentrated  in  Denver.  There  is  no  Western  architecture — 
no  native  architecture  developed  from  the  Western  soil  and  appro- 
priate to  the  Western  scene.  The  Southwest  has  achieved  an  archi- 
tecture, native,  beautiful,  and  appropriate,  and  southern  California 
was  on  its  way  toward  one  before  Iowa  and  the  movies  flooded  it  and 
put  an  end  to  all  art.  But  not  even  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  West. 
For  all  public  purposes  the  Seventies  are  unchanged;  for  private  pur- 
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poses  the  Seventies  have  struck  a  compromise  with  the  bungalow, 
and  so  an  atrocity  has  begotten  upon  an  absurdity  a  child  that  can 
only  be  called  a  monster. 

Neither  is  there  any  other  native  art  in  the  West.  The  explanation 
for  this  grave  lack  must  be  the  corrupt  taste  of  our  formative  period 
and  the  actual  poverty  that  has  attended  our  struggle  with  the  desert. 
Artists  enough,  certainly,  have  been  born  in  the  West.  A  surprising 
number  of  the  best  in  America — painters,  writers,  sculptors,  and  musi- 
cians— were  born  within  sight  of  the  peaks.  To  catalogue  them  here 
would  be  invidious,  but  I  must  mention  one.  Think  of  the  poet,  aesthe- 
tician,  critic,  controversialist,  and  complete  boulevardier  who  is  above 
all  others  the  most  utter  of  advanced  folk — the  purple-whiskered, 
fire-breathing,  ring-tailed  gyascutus  to  whom  anyone's  else  farthest 
futurism  is  day  before  yesterday,  the  man  who  may  be  said  to  have 
invented  E.  E.  Cummings  and  to  have  dreamed  T.  S.  Eliot,  the  man 
who  has  created  unassisted  the  gaudiest  exoticisms  of  our  most  febrile 
arts.  Then  think  of  the  Idaho  desert,  drab  with  sage,  white  with  al- 
kali, torrid  with  sun,  waterless  peaks  rising  above  it,  heat-mirage 
distorting  its  horizons — a  place  where,  one  thinks,  only  the  most 
nerveless  of  Mr.  Mencken's  morons  could  survive.  And  then  reflect 
that  here,  among  the  cowhands  and  the  rattlesnakes,  Ezra  Pound 
was  born. 

They  are  born  in  the  West  but  there  is  no  native  culture  to  hold  or 
nourish  them.  The  art  galleries  of  the  West  are  non-existent;  its  jour- 
nalism is  mediocre;  its  libraries  are  rudimentary;  its  museums  are  an- 
tique shops;  its  universities,  all  but  one,  are  high-schools;  its  music 
does  not  exist  outside  of  the  movie  houses.  Now  and  then  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  get  behind  a  traveling  orchestra  or  opera  company 
and  boost  it  for  the  glory  of  Snakeville,  or  a  Legislature  will  solemnly 
authorize  a  fourteen-by-twenty-four  panorama  of  the  discovery  of 
antimony  in  Cactus  Gulch.  But,  as  yet,  there  is  no  popular  tolera- 
tion of  art,  and  an  artist  means,  to  the  typical  Westerner,  a  queer 
chap  who  is  deficient  in  virility  or  has  something  the  matter  with  his 
lungs.  Wherefore  our  artists  naturally  stampede  eastward,  all  of  them 
that  are  worth  a  damn  (I  add  the  reservation  to  forestall  the  mail  from 
Salt  Lake  City).  I  am  not,  however,  particularly  dismayed  by  this 
fact,  for  they  go  east  from  everywhere  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  south 
from  New  England,  and  north  from  Baltimore.  And  there  is  one 
significant  difference.  I  can  think  of  no  reason  why  an  artist  should 
go  back  to  Kankakee  or  Memphis.  But  our  Western  artists  come  home, 
from  time  to  time.  As  we  say,  when  a  man  has  once  lived  in  the  desert, 
he  will  come  back. 

Finally,  the  Westerner  not  only  has  no  desire  for  intimate  beauty 
but  displays  an  ominous  tendency  to  corrupt  his  countryside.   I  know 
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of  no  city,  town,  or  village  in  all  the  West  that  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
apart  from  its  setting.  New  England  villages,  merely  by  the  use  of 
white  paint  and  the  discreet  grouping  of  elms  and  steeples  and  roses, 
are  lovely  in  themselves;  and  in  the  South  and  along  the  Green  Bay 
shore  of  Wisconsin  one  is  constantly  delighted  by  the  human  scene. 
But  in  the  West,  one  must  keep  one's  eyes  on  the  mountains  or  be 
constantly  affronted  not  only  by  the  unlovely  buildings  and  group- 
ings but  also  by  an  altogether  unpardonable  frowziness  in  their  sur- 
roundings. If  old  abandoned  mining  shafts  have  sometim.es  been 
covered  up,  then  vast  acreages  of  dumps  neighbor  with  the  city  hall, 
and  if  sometimes  the  dumps  have  been  suppressed,  still  no  one  has 
thought  to  paint  the  fences.  And  the  West  seems  to  have  a  diaboli- 
cal determination  to  contaminate  the  mountains.  You  will  hardly 
find  a  Podunk  in  all  that  expanse  that  has  not  its  name  or  its  initial 
in  whitewashed  cobblestones  half-way  up  a  commanding  peak,  il- 
luminated at  night  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  slogan  as  vulgar 
as  the  best  minds  can  make  it.  Vast  projects  for  covering  the  moun- 
tains with  gingerbread-work  are  always  on  foot:  schemes  to  pipe 
a  new  waterfall  here,  to  set  a  searchlight  on  a  peak  there,  to  build  an 
artificial  ice-cavern  elsewhere,  and  so  on.  My  native  town,  for  in- 
stance, has  thus  far  been  too  poor  to  carry  out  its  cherished  dreams, 
but  some  day  it  will  be  able  to  afford  them  and  then  the  long  yearn- 
ing will  be  satisfied.  In  that  day,  from  the  tip  of  a  peak  that  rises  a 
mile  above  the  city  will  swing  a  sky-sign  which  will  blaze  the  blessed 
syllables  of  ''Ogden"  to  all  the  world,  and  at  the  entrance  to  our 
loveliest  canyon,  between  bastions  of  granite  a  thousand  feet  high, 
there  will  be  a  thirty-foot  arch  of  lath  and  plaster  inscribed  with  some 
exquisite  sentiment  about  the  vales  and  hills. 


The  conclusion  is  prophecy.  It  is  apparent  that  when  I  have  praised 
the  West,  in  these  pages,  I  have  praised  its  countryside,  and  when  I 
have  rebuked  it  I  have  been  talking  about  its  cities.  The  Westerners, 
then,  who  are  most  in  touch  with  the  Western  soil  are  altogether  ad- 
mirable, and  it  is  only  the  towns  that  have  gone  a-whoring  after  the 
false  gods  of  Boosterdom. 

This  strange  aberration  is  all  the  more  surprising  because  it  is  un- 
natural and  against  God.  The  Rotary  button  is  an  alien  badge  in  a 
Western  lapel.  In  Omaha,  in  Dubuque,  in  Moline  its  wearers  are  born 
to  it  and  their  lives  are  rightfully  devoted  to  the  concepts  for  which 
it  stands.  For  the  true  function  of  the  Middle- Western  town  is  to  grow 
into  a  city,  to  increase  the  aggregate  of  its  farm-loans  and  its  bank- 
clearings,  to  bring  more  factory  payrolls  to  its  territory,  and  to  aspire 
always  upward  till  it  has  approximated  as  closely  to  Chicago  as  heaven 
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will  permit.  But  the  West  can  never  approximate  Chicago.  Our 
salvation  is  that  we  are  earth-bound.  Our  enormous  distances  can 
never  fill  up.  Hard  facts  of  soil  and  climate  and  limited  productivity 
will  keep  us  always  very  much  as  we  are.  Denver  can  never  become 
St.  Louis,  and  never,  never  can  Greasewood  Corners  become  Peoria. 

We  are,  I  have  said,  a  naturally  cynical  people,  and  we  have  never 
bought  stock  in  any  millennium.  We  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly  in  the 
old  days  when  our  towns  were  jumping-off  places;  we  do  not  suffer 
them  gladly  now,  in  places  where  we  are  still  desperately  wrestling 
with  the  desert;  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  suffer  them  gladly  any- 
where much  longer.  This  strange  delusion  that  fools  can  make  desert 
crossroads  into  metropolises  by  shouting  and  handclapping  is  one 
kind  of  millennial  dream,  and  must  eventually  be  recognized  as  one. 
In  that  day  the  West  will  arise  with  a  strong  laughter  and  will  lovingly 
slay  its  Rotaries. 

The  rest  must  follow  naturally.  The  nach-Chicago  ideal,  with  its 
luncheon-clubs  and  its  bungalows  and  its  bathing-girl  posters,  is  an 
unhealthy  cosmopolitanism  and  quite  alien  to  us.  The  Booster  is 
a  man  who  yearns  to  make  the  citizen  of  one  Portland  indistinguish- 
able from  the  citizen  of  the  other,  whose  heart  is  set  on  forcing  San 
Francisco  and  New  Orleans  to  duplicate  each  other,  who  sees  perfec- 
tion as  a  nation  of  standardized  cities  living  standardized  lives  syn- 
chronously. This  is  cosmopolitanism  and  it  is  dangerously  allied  to 
the  dreams  of  revolutionists.  Well,  in  the  West  we  have  been  tradi- 
tionally derisive  of  strangers,  and  we  have  resisted  all  their  blights  and 
vices  but  this  one.  In  that  great  day  when  we  laugh  our  Boosters  into 
paralysis,  we  will  surge  back  to  our  native  provincialism.  We  will 
rear  us  a  great  wall,  man  it  with  our  Tenth  Legion,  and  decree  that 
no  stranger  shall  tarry  within  it  save  he  be  silent,  not  giving  tongue 
to  his  aberrant  dreams. 

A  more  thorough-going  provincialism,  a  recognition  that  our  ways 
are  not  the  ways  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  what  the  West  must  some  day 
achieve.  The  West  for  Westerners!  We  are  a  desert  folk,  and  the 
moment  we  acknowledge  the  ultimate  conditions  of  our  estate,  that 
moment  we  shall  be  saved.  Left  to  ourselves,  we  will  do  very  nicely. 
Once  we  have  got  rid  of  alien  ideals  and  alien  ideas,  together  with 
alien  arts  and  architectures  and  institutions,  evolution  and  inbreeding 
will  develop  a  native  civilization.  We  are  healthier  and  saner  and 
less  trusting  than  our  neighbors  on  either  side,  and  we  Uve  in  the  sun. 
Our  inheritance  and  the  nature  of  our  countryside  are  beyond  the 
purchasing  of  others.  When  we  come  to  admitting  them  and  abiding 
by  them,  rather  than  aping  the  insanities  of  the  mist-dwellers,  well, 
in  those  days  they  shall  look  upon  us,  the  foreign  devils  whom  the 
tourist  agencies  bring  among  us,  with  a  desolate  and  hopeless  envy  in 
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their  eyes.    But,  pending  such  a  time,  one  remembers  the  bungalow 
and  the  plaster  arch,  and  is  dumb. 


LIVING  ONE'S  LIFE* 

By  Ernest  Dimnet 

EXTERIOR   SOLITUDE 

MANY  people  are  afraid  of  it  and  call  it  depressing,  selfish, 
or  immoral,  few  really  prefer  it,  but  almost  everybody 
thinks  of  it  with  pleasure.  The  name  has  a  beautiful  sound 
which  even  the  hackneyed  Latin  jingle:  0  beata  solitudo,  0  sola  bea- 
titudo!  has  not  succeeded  in  spoiling,  and  the  idea  is  enchanting.  We 
envy  Madame  de  Sevigne  leaving  the  Court  and  her  friends  for  the 
retirement  of  her  Breton  manor,  Bossuet  or  Meredith  alone  in  their 
hidden  cottages  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  Rousseau  in  his  forest, 
Silvio  Pellico  in  his  prison,  Alain  Gerbault  on  his  ocean-bound  boat. 
Dickens  among  his  friends  charms  us  in  Forster's  volumes;  why  are 
we  even  more  attentive  when  we  hear  of  his  endless  rambles  through 
the  streets  at  night?  The  picture  shows  us  nothing  except  a  man  in 
quest  of  we  know  not  what  in  the  dark,  yet  we  are  fascinated  by  it 
more  than  by  anything  immediately  available. 

The  fact  is  that  even  the  most  worldly  worldlings  get  tired  of  the 
nothingness  of  their  lives,  and  know  the  surfeit  of  sameness.  Although 
they  play  the  game  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  a  better  employment 
they  feel  beaten  sometimes,  and  relieve  themselves  with  the  pro- 
found complaint  that  "they  cannot  call  their  souls  their  own."  They 
hanker  for  solitude,  even  if  it  is  only  a  few  days  in  Paris  in  Summer 
or  in  Newport  in  the  Spring.  They  cannot  always  afford  it;  then  the 
semi-isolation  of  the  concert,  of  a  simple  service  in  an  unfrequented 
church,  or  a  few  hours  in  the  auto  relieves  the  intolerable  pressure. 

There  is  in  every  man  a  feeling  of  enmity  to  things — whether  they 
happen  or  only  exist.  We  hate  the  crowded,  confused  lumber-room 
where  no  motion  is  free,  we  want  to  push  rubbish  out  of  our  sight, 
to  reduce  objects  to  a  minimum,  as  the  Carthusian  does  in  his  white 
cell  with  just  a  plain  black  cross  on  the  wall.  The  notion  of  vacuum 
is  repellent  to  us,  but  let  enough  appear  round  us  and  above  us  to 
create  the  idea  of  a  shelter  and  we  breathe  freely  and  happily.  We 
"find  ourselves,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  our  poor  neglected  self,  dearest 
of  friends,  yet  dragged  along  everywhere  like  an  ill-treated  dog, 
hardly  ever  spoken  to  or  taken  notice  of,  going  where  it  listeth  not, 

*  From  The  Art  of  Thinking;  copyright,  1928,  by  Simon  and  Shuster.  Used  by  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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till  at  last  the  unnaturalness  of  it  all  appears,  and,  for  a  few  hours, 
we  live  instead  of  just  being  alive. 

The  Art  of  Thinking  is  the  art  of  being  oneself  and  this  art  can 
•  only  be  learned  if  one  is  by  oneself.  Society  only  produces  social 
thoughts,  vulgo  slogans,  that  is  to  say,  words,  but  words  endowed 
with  the  power  of  a  command.  Solitude  produces  an  exhilaration  of 
consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  our  innermost,  whatever  that 
may  be.  It  never  fails  of  this  result.  Take  strong  coffee  one  morning, 
to  keep  yourself  awake,  lie  not  in  bed  but  on  a  couch  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  try  to  simplify  and  again  simplify  your  problems,  that 
is  to  say,  in  most  cases,  your  home-made  annoyances,  remembering 
that  you  are  a  Christian  and  not,  as  Madame  de  Sevigne  used  to  say, 
une  jolie  payenne.  You  will  soon  understand  why  Descartes  made 
his  discoveries  lying  in  bed  through  the  mornings. 

How  can  we  secure  solitude  when  our  path  is  beset  with  a  variety 
of  undesirables?  There  is  no  answer  to  this  question  if  we  do  not  really 
crave  solitude.  But  if  we  do,  solitude  will  come,  for  no  magnetism  is 
as  strong  as  a  man's  wish  to  be  let  alone.  The  day  you  will  notice 
with  satisfaction  that  you  are  glad  of  being  kept  waiting  because  this 
gives  you  a  chance  of  being  left  alone,  you  will  know  that  you  really 
love  solitude,  and  you  will  not  have  to  seek  it  or  pray  for  it  any  more. 
Solitude  will  be  where  you  are.  I  know,  in  busy  New  York,  a  woman 
with  a  home  and  family  who  manages  to  be  five  hours  in  an  upper 
room  every  morning,  writing;  I  know  another  who  has  rented  a  mys- 
terious room  on  the  ground-floor  of  her  own  building  and  has  never 
been  found  out  yet,  even  by  her  own  maids.  But  I  know  another, 
apparently  the  very  type  of  the  social  woman  with  the  most  engaging 
smile  on  her  face;  she  is  always  in  her  house  and  never  denies  her 
door,  yet  she  reads  serious  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  as  if  she 
had  an  ocean  of  leisure,  and  in  fact  never  complains  of  not  having 
time  enough.  How  can  that  be  when  her  telephone  ought  to  be  buzz- 
ing all  the  time?  People  are  afraid  of  this  woman's  wish  to  be  let 
alone  with  her  serious  books.  They  simply  do  not  dare  to  ring  up 
that  number. 

INTERIOR   SOLITUDE 

We  call  it  concentration.  As  exterior  solitude  is  the  reduction  of 
human  beings  and  even  of  objects  around  us  to  a  minimum,  concentra- 
tion is  the  elimination,  one  after  the  other,  or  by  one  sweeping  ef- 
fort, of  all  images  foreign  to  a  train  of  thought.  This  train  of  thought 
is  often  spontaneous:  we  then  call  it  absorption.  Common  parlance 
rightly  unites  all  mental  conditions  of  this  kind  under  the  term  "to 
think."  As  long  as  whirlpools  of  uncontrolled  images  fill  our  brain 
we  are  not  supposed  to  think.   The  moment  images  of  the  same  na- 
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ture  come  under  our  observation  we  know  we  think  and  simultaneously 
we  become  unconscious  of  most  things  extraneous  to  our  thought. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  man  walking  through  a  crowd  indifferent  to  all 
except  his  interior  vision?  George  Tyrrell  had  to  be  watched  if  one. 
wished  to  keep  him  within  the  visible  circle  in  which  he  was  sitting: 
leave  him  two  minutes  to  himself  and  he  would  be  miles  away.  Lovers, 
poets,  artists  can  thus  be  solitary  in  spite  of  their  company.  Alphonse 
Daudet  never  denied  his  door  to  any  visitor.  Only  the  caller,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  was,  was  immediately  given  full  details  about  the  chapter 
on  which  the  novelist  was  at  work.  Daudet's  mind  was  apparently 
more  active  when  he  could  speak  his  thoughts,  and  his  invention  was 
helped  rather  than  hampered  by  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men. 
People  dominated  by  one  great  passion,  apostles  of  all  degrees,  live 
in  their  mastering  purpose  and  do  not  need  exterior  solitude  to  think. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between  Saint  Paul's 
itinerant  career  and  the  concentration  and  condensation  of  his  writ- 
ings. We  know  he  dictated  his  letters  in  rhythmical  sentences.  The 
presence  of  the  secretary  or  interpreter  did  not  disturb  him;  he  was 
used  to  constant  company  and  no  doubt  craved  it.  During  the  war 
a  strange-looking  person  one  day  sat  down  next  me  on  a  bench  on  the 
Terrace  of  Saint-Germain.  He  was  a  Russian  workman,  a  simple 
man  with  just  a  few  hundred  words  to  his  French  vocabulary.  In 
spite  of  this  deficiency  this  man  was  eloquent.  For  more  than  an  hour 
he  poured  himself  out  in  a  defense  of  pacifism  which  was  not  in  sea- 
son but  which  compelled  my  admiration  all  the  same.  Visibly  my 
presence  was  only  a  pretext  or  an  incentive  for  this  worshiper  of  an 
absorbing  idea. 

Many  people  are  professionally  trained  to  concentration.  Napo- 
leon could  pass  from  one  subject  to  a  completely  different  one,  from 
strategy,  for  instance,  to  the  Charter  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  as 
if  he  had  been  another  man.  He  had  in  his  mind  what  he  called  some- 
times drawers,  sometimes  atlases,  providing  him  with  the  matter 
he  required.  Lawyers,  or  spiritual  directors,  often  surprise  us  by  the 
undivided  attention  they  can  give  to  one  consultant  after  another, 
but  they  limit  themselves  to  kindred  cases  and  are  collected  rather 
than  concentrated.  However  they  too  manage  to  live  in  an  interior 
solitude  which  constant  knocking  at  their  door  does  not  succeed  in 
breaking.  No  doubt,  such  men  are  nearer  to  thought  than  the  or- 
dinary mortal,  as  a  librarian  is  nearer  to  books  than  the  costermonger 
in  the  street. 

No  complaint  is  more  frequently  heard  than  *' I  cannot  concentrate" 
unless  it  be  the  other  groan  "I  have  no  memory."  On  cross-exami- 
nation you  find  that  people  who  cannot  concentrate  are  conscious 
either  of  a  heaviness  nullifying  every  intellectual  effort,  or  of  a  volatil- 
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ity  precluding  any  but  a  tip-of-the-wing  contact  with  the  object  of  at- 
tention. The  moment  they  try  to  collect  and  focus  their  consciousness 
it  seems  as  if  there  arose  a  whole  flight  of  irrelevant  images  to  mock 
and  confuse  them.  If  they  fight  this  confusion  nervousness  frequently 
sets  in,  and  its  victim  will  in  every  case  prefer  frivolity  to  pain.  This 
accounts  for  the  numerous  cases  in  which  people  are  visibly  trying  to 
do  anything  rather  than  think.  I  have  observed  boys  fidgeting  and 
evidently  ill  at  ease  when  an  interesting  book  was  read  to  the  class. 
On  the  contrary,  they  would  sit  apparently  contented  when  the  te- 
dious everyday  drudgery  went  on.  They  hated  the  book,  interesting 
enough  to  keep  them  from  thinking  of  something  else,  but  did  not 
mind  or  rather  liked  the  humdrum  routine  with  its  minimum  demand 
and  the  freedom  it  left  to  their  imagination. 

Can  we  learn  to  concentrate?  The  doubt  implied  in  this  question 
is  in  itself  an  inferiority  complex  responsible  for  many  a  failure.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  nine  out  of  ten  men  or  women  who  possess  the  ca- 
pacity of  folding  their  wings  round  their  attention  have  acquired  it 
by  patient  practice.  The  nature  of  our  mind  is,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  first  part  of  this  book,  to  superimpose  sets  of  images;  to  eliminate 
as  many  of  them  as  possible  is  an  effort  which  only  necessity  or  some 
yearning  can  make  a  success.  Attention  is  less  a  gift  than  a  habit, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  ought  to  encourage  those  who  wish  to  live 
inside  their  own  souls. 

Nervousness  is  of  course  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  concentration. 
People  who  are  made  nervous  by  company,  who  feel  exaggeratedly 
the  superiority  in  wit  or  looks  of  others,  who  are  made  uncomfortable 
by  tricks  or  affectations,  ought  not  to  blame  themselves  for  feeling 
unable  to  concentrate  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow-beings.  Gold- 
smith certainly  wrote  like  an  angel:  nothing  can  be  more  logical,  in 
spite  of  its  gracefulness,  than  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  When  Oliver 
talked  Hke  poor  Poll  it  was  because  he  was  made  unbearably  nervous 
and  had  to  say  anything  rather  than  endure  the  pressure.  He  was  not 
talking  like  poor  Poll  the  day  he  stopped  some  other  writer's  praise 
with  the  admission  that  it  tortured  him  to  hear  it.  Goldsmith  ought 
to  have  avoided  commune  with  literary  people  who  carry  irritability 
everywhere  with  them.  If  you  are  conscious  of  the  same  fluttering, 
seek  kind,  simple  people  rather  than  brilliant  ones.  When  you  are 
accosted  by  someone  whose  talk  you  know  by  experience  disturbs 
all  your  concentration,  smile,  feel  charitable  and  Christian,  but  say 
nothing,  keep  immovably  silent,  till  the  other  man's  sinister  magnet- 
ism has  spent  itself  in  talk.  You  will  be  aware  of  the  moment  when 
your  chances  become  even  with  his. 

Interest  of  any  kind  produces  concentration  naturally.  Selfish 
people  concentrate  on  their  own  immediate  profits,  idealists  on  their 
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ideal.  We  cannot  be  five  minutes  with  a  person  without  reahzing 
what  the  nature  and  elevation  of  his  interest  may  be:  whether  it  is 
gain,  vanity,  or  pleasure,  or  whether  it  is  some  aspect  of  our  multi- 
form wish  for  the  world's  betterment.  Disinterestedness  is  its  own 
reward,  for  it  fills  the  soul  more  than  any  conscious  effort.  Nobility 
of  point  of  view  or  purpose,  an  indifference  to  petty  advantages,  the 
charity  of  the  true  Christian,  the  never-interrupted  contemplation 
of  the  mystic,  all  seem  to  us  at  the  same  time  to  confer  intellectual 
superiority  and  to  create  a  paradise  for  their  possessor. 

If  we  descend  to  the  merely  intellectual  level,  we  shall  find  that 
here  too  real  interest  is  essential  for  concentration  and  creates  it  in 
an  instant.  The  same  boy  who  goes  a-wool-gathering  when  he  has 
to  write  a  literary  essay  can  concentrate  for  half  a  day  on  mathe- 
matics or  on  a  new  radio  implement.  The  same  people  who  think 
they  can  only  read  the  lightest  kind  of  fiction  can  get  pleasure  out  of 
innumerable  memoirs  undoubtedly  easier  to  read  than  novels.  They 
never  dare  to  say  that  they  concentrate  on  novels,  because  people 
would  think  it  ridiculous,  but  they  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
they  concentrated  on  the  chroniques  of  courts,  and,  in  fact,  they  would 
know  concentration  as  well  as  most  historians.  ''Walk  a  hundred 
steps  straight  away  from  the  main  road" — Doudan  says — ''if  you 
stick  to  one  direction  you  will  find  some  deliciously  shaded  spot  or 
even  a  springing  well."  I  used  to  know  a  French  priest  who,  strangely 
enough,  cared  only  for  the  theater,  a  taste  he  could  hardly  indulge 
in  a  sleepy  cathedral  town.  Beginning  with  the  plays  published  by 
L^ Illustration,  this  frivolous  ecclesiastic  gradually  formed  a  vast  dra- 
matic collection.  In  a  few  years  he  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
the  modern  drama,  and  when  death  interrupted  an  occupation  which 
had  become  a  specialty  without  ceasing  to  be  a  pleasure  the  sale  of 
those  volumes  accumulated  to  satisfy  a  whim,  was  a  literary  event. 
To  collect  is  to  specialize  and  specialization  is  only  another  word  for 
concentration.  The  upshot  is  that  we  are  sure  to  concentrate  the  mo- 
ment we  have  an  interest  or  find  a  pleasure  in  doing  so.  The  Art  of 
Thinking  is  largely  the  finding  out  what  gives  our  intellect  its  satis- 
faction without  any  effort  or  any  restlessness. 

However,  we  cannot  always  follow  our  inclination  in  thinking  as 
we  do  in  acting.  There  are  dull  problems  that  we  have  to  tackle ;  we 
know  intellectual  duties  not  any  easier  to  discharge  than  moral  ob- 
ligations: we  may  love  poetry  and  dislike  history,  like  Shelley,  but 
we  feel  we  must  not  imitate  Shelley  in  his  indifference  to  history, 
for  only  genius  can  disregard  the  general  canons  of  culture.  How 
can  we  concentrate  on  subjects  which,  not  being  attractive,  naturally 
produce  absent-mindedness?  Another  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
mental  exercises  every  one  of  which  tends  to  create  concentration. 
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So  would  newspaper  problems,  questions  and  answers  of  all  descrip- 
tions, cross-word  puzzles,  etc.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  her  direct 
honest  way,  describes  reflection  as  ''thinking  attentively  several  times 
over  of  the  same  thing."  This  definition  provides  excellent  guidance 
when  the  object  of  our  concentration  is  one  and  not  many  and  when 
it  lies  well  in  the  field  of  our  mental  microscope.  But  frequently  things 
are  complicated  instead  of  being  simple,  or  we  are  trying  to  discover — 
not  just  examine — thoughts,  and  the  problem  of  concentration  in 
such  cases  becomes  different  from  mere  attention  to  a  schoolboy's 
lesson. 

Let  it  be  understood,  to  begin  with,  that  concentration  is  impos- 
sible if  we  are  fagged  or  dull.  Too  much  sleep  or  too  little  sleep  leaves 
a  vacuum  in  our  brain.  So  does  too  much  eating  or  too  much  fasting. 
So  does  too  much  exercise  or  too  little.  Do  not  imagine  that  when  you 
feel  sleepy  mentally,  violent  physical  exercise,  like  squash,  will  wake 
you  up.  It  will  set  all  your  animal  spirits  in  motion,  but  tingling 
arteries  generally  go  along  with  a  spangly  rush  of  disorderly  images 
to  the  brain.  Reading  will  not  help  your  mind  into  what  you  think 
is  the  proper  path  either.  Complete  immobility,  or  a  peaceful  ciga- 
rette, or  ten  minutes  at  the  open  window,  or  strolling  alone  under  the 
trees,  or,  sometimes,  a  cup  of  tea,  will  bring  you  nearer  to  the  legit- 
imate fountain  of  your  thoughts  than  anything  else. 

When  your  heart  is  calmed  by  the  unusual  stillness  of  your  mind, 
when  the  moths  of  distraction  have  dispersed,  you  are  ready  for  con- 
centration, but  you  may  still  find  yourself  facing  a  blank.  Many 
intellectual  workers  are  conscious  that  their  effort  to  eliminate  super- 
fluity seems  to  have  eliminated  essentials  as  well.  What  do  I  want 
to  think  about?  they  wonder.  What  am  I  interested  in?  Am  I  inter- 
ested in  anything? 

People  endowed  with  good  memories  seldom  experience  this  bar- 
renness. On  the  least  provocation  their  drawers  or  atlases  fly  open 
and  they  feel  flush  with  data.  It  is  the  curse  of  most  people  so  gifted 
that  their  data  have  long  been  stereotyped,  borrowed  as  they  often 
are  from  somebody  else  and  never  improved  upon.  On  the  contrary, 
people  conscious  of  working  on  living  matter,  impressions,  intuitions, 
or  sentiments,  pretty  well  pleased  with  their  minds  one  day,  disgusted 
the  next,  are,  so  to  speak,  cohabiting  with  nature,  and  their  intel- 
lectual existence  is  a  drama.  Their  very  lack  of  memory  makes  them 
feel  the  necessity  of  continuity.  They  strive  to  rejoin  themselves,  to 
be  in  the  natural  flux  of  their  conscious  or  subconscious  existence 
from  the  days  of  childhood  till  now.  Their  memory  is  not  an  indelible 
board,  it  is  more  the  consciousness  of  a  few  high  lights,  peaks  of  in- 
terest round  which  subordinate  data  naturally  group  themselves. 
Historians  like  Michelet  or  Carlyle  obviously  have  memories  organized 
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in  that  way,  but  the  main  lines  of  even  books  like  Gibbon's  Roman 
Empire,  or  Fustel  de  Coulanges's  La  Cite  Antique,  show  a  dominant 
interest  more  purely  intellectual,  it  is  true,  but  still  productive  of 
crystallization.  On  the  contrary,  Mommsen — to  whom  I  owe  too  much 
to  speak  of  him  disrespectfully — had  an  infallible  but  inorganic  mem- 
ory. Our  effort  ought  to  be  to  resume  where  we  left  off  the  last  time 
we  were  vitally  and  completely  active.  We  should  never  take  up  the 
newspaper  without  remembering  that  our  interest  in  politics,  that  is 
to  say,  in  contemporary  history,  must  not  be  mere  curiosity.  We 
want  the  world  to  be  wiser  and  less  cruel;  and,  if  there  is  a  man  or  a 
country  giving  us  hopes  of  the  improvement  foreseen  by  the  Isaiahs 
of  all  countries,  it  is  the  progress  of  that  man  or  that  country  that  we 
want  to  follow.  Our  continuity  on  that  plane  is  the  condition  of  our 
memory  as  well  as  the  channel  of  our  concentration. 

Concentration  which,  at  first  sight,  is  obtained  by  elimination, 
the  elimination  of  images  not  harmonious  with  our  trend  of  thought, 
can  best  be  obtained  by  the  conjuring  of  a  suitable  background. 
And  this  background  is  nothing  else  than  the  multiplication  of  har- 
monious images.  If  I  want  to  concentrate,  in  order  to  understand  it, 
on  American  isolation,  for  instance,  I  must,  first  of  all,  empty  my 
sensibility  of  all  irritation  caused  by  narrow-minded  defenses  of  this 
isolation,  then  I  must  rapidly  people  my  imagination  with  such  no- 
tions as  the  vastness  of  America — best  realized  by  the  extent  of  its 
lakes  or  its  deserts,  its  lack  of  obtrusive  neighbors,  its  self-supporting 
capacity,  its  tendency  to  conformity  and  its  surprising  realization 
of  the  words  "foreign,"  and  "foreigner";  I  can  remember  the  Rou- 
manian taxi-driver  in  New  York  who  once  spoke  to  me  of  his  country, 
left  twenty  years  before,  as  if  he  had  exchanged  purgatory  for  Heaven ; 
he  helped  me  to  understand  the  Pilgrims,  men  who  had  shaken  the 
dust  off  their  feet  on  the  old  continent — the  very  reverse  of  colonists; 
and  the  Pilgrims,  in  their  turn,  help  me  to  understand  the  rebellious, 
the  defiant  ring  of  the  word  "American"  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  period  I  have  on  a  few  occasions  consulted.  It  is 
enough.  If  I  finally  remember  that  Europe  appears  to  the  untraveled 
American  as  a  many-mouthed  hungry  monster,  my  concentration 
is  complete.  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  isolation  of  America  and 
I  understand  it  so  well  that,  were  it  not  for  another  set  of  images 
near  by,  I  should  promptly  share  in  it.  Multiply  such  visions  and 
distraction  will  not  know  where  to  have  you. 

This  is  the  natural  and  vital  way  of  thinking.  All  our  notions  come 
from  such  groups  of  images  and  when  we  wish  to  restore  life  to  an 
idea  hardening  into  words  we  instinctively  recall  the  concrete  cir- 
cumstances from  which  it  was  originally  evolved.  Not  otherwise 
do  speakers  who  hate  memorizing  create  in  themselves  the  mood — 
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both  intellectual  and  imaginative — from  which  real  eloquence  will 
flow.  The  interior  cinema  unrolling  its  pictures  for  their  benefit  is 
not,  like  more  abstract  trains  of  thought,  at  the  mercy  of  distractions; 
and  the  hubbub  of  the  dinner-table,  or  the  revolving  scenery  outside 
the  carriage-window,  hardly  interferes  with  it. 

Another  infallible  method  of  concentrating  or,  so  to  speak,  tem- 
pering one's  attention,  is  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  prepare  to  write 
down  what  our  mind  will  dictate.  There  is  in  the  very  gesture  some- 
thing imperative  which  the  most  wandering  mind  seldom  resists.  A 
successful  writer  whom  I  was  asking  about  her  methods  of  working 
told  me:  "I  take  a  blank  sheet  and  a  pencil,  I  sit  at  a  perfectly  bare 
table  and  pretty  quickly  a  story  comes."  So  also  did  Anton  Chekhov 
who  wrote  for  the  magazines  stories  which  were  not  magazine-stories 
like  those  of  this  lady.  But  it  is  especially  when  we  want  to  be  clear 
and  definite,  to  make  up  our  minds  about  some  issue,  that  the  sheet 
and  pencil  process  proves  helpful. 

Apart  from  the  things  in  which  we  are  vitally  interested,  the  more 
or  less  conscious  objects  on  which  our  egotism  concentrates  without 
any  outward  incentive,  teacher,  or  advice,  we  spend  our  lives  in 
vagueness.  Most  men  and  women  die  vague  about  life  and  death, 
religion  or  morals,  politics  or  art.  Even  about  purely  practical  issues 
we  are  far  from  being  clear.  We  imagine  that  other  people  know 
definitely  their  own  minds  about  their  children's  education,  about 
their  own  careers,  or  about  the  use  they  should  make  of  their  money. 
The  notion  helps  us  to  imagine  that  we  ourselves  are  only  separated 
from  decision  on  these  important  issues  by  the  lightest  curtain  of 
uncertainty.  But  it  is  not  so.  Other  people,  like  ourselves,  live  in 
perpetual  vagueness.  Like  us  they  foolishly  imagine  they  are  think- 
ing of  some  important  subject  when  they  are  merely  thinking  of 
thinking  about  it.  When  this  fallacy  has  been  nursed  for  some  time 
in  our  subconsciousness  we  decide  that  the  question  admits  of  no  com- 
pelling answer  and  we  act  according  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
or  perfunctory  advice,  or  the  slogans  of  the  moment.  It  is  surprising 
how  few  people's  testaments  are  really  their  wills.  They  had  never 
been  able  to  know  their  own  minds,  so  the  lawyer  or  some  relation 
dictated  the  document. 

If  we  should  sit  before  the  blank  sheet,  and  write  on  two  columns 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  an  idea  that  occur  to  us,  the  truth  would 
flash  on  us.  We  should  either  be  struck  by  the  evidence  of  some  con- 
siderations or,  no  less  startlingly,  should  we  see  the  necessity  for 
seeking  advice  on  this  or  that  point.  Advice  of  whom?  Do  not  go 
back  to  the  illusion  of  just  thinking  of  thinking  about  the  possible 
persons.  Take  another  sheet  and  write  down  the  pros  and  cons  con- 
cerning advisers.    Quite  instinctively  you  will  keep  those  sheets  in 
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one  envelope.  This  will  be  a  dossier,  in  every  point  similar  to  those 
shaping  the  destinies  of  empires. 

Robinson  Crusoe  had  recourse  to  this  method  when  he  could  have 
recourse  to  nothing  else.  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola  describes  it  at  full 
length  and  has  made  it  the  basis  of  spiritual  life  in  his  Society;  few 
people  know  that  the  fifty  odd  folio  diaries  left  by  that  incomparable 
adviser,  Prince  Albert,  hold  the  written  preparation  of  the  suggestions 
he  used  to  give  Queen  Victoria.  Try  the  system  once,  you  will  never 
desert  it.  It  is  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  the  habit  is  apt  to  become 
tyrannical;  you  will  mechanically  reach  for  your  pad  and  pencil  not 
only  when  you  have  to  decide  about  selling  your  house,  but  even  when 
you  have  to  pack  up  a  trunk.  Everything  has  its  inconveniences  and 
I  will  point  out  more  fully  further  down  some  drawbacks  of  fixing 
one's  thought  by  writing.  But  making  up  our  mind  is  a  necessity  and 
better  be  an  unsuspected  crank  than  too  visible  a  weathercock. 

On  the  whole,  concentration  is  a  natural  state  which  can  easily  be 
reproduced  by  simple  methods.  It  is  only  supposed  to  be  exceptional 
because  people  do  not  try  and,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things, 
starve  within  an  inch  of  plenty.  Those  who  do  try  have  never  been 
disappointed  in  the  process  but  have  sometimes  experienced  disap- 
pointment in  themselves. 

''I  only  find  ordinary  thoughts,"  they  complain. 

*' Yes,  but  they  are  your  own  and  better  produce  ordinary  thoughts 
than  nothing." 

"I  do  see  glimpses  of  deep  truth  or  am  conscious  of  brilliant  flashes, 
but  they  vanish  like  will  o'  the  wisps." 

"Blessed  are  you.  You  will  not  be  eloquent,  but  you  will  be  phos- 
phorescent." 

A  few  years  ago  I  sat  at  dinner  next  to  an  American  woman  who 
charmed  me  by  the  subtlety  of  her  judgment,  but  whose  short  flights 
constantly  disappointed  expectations  constantly  rising  again.  Yet, 
I  never  can  open  Joubert  without  thinking  of  her,  a  great  achievement 
for  a  society  woman.  And  did  not  Montaigne  admit,  without  much 
concern,  that  he  could  "charge  a  difficulty  only  once  or  twice  after 
which  he  had  to  look  away  from  it"?  Boys  who  try  to  read  the  hour 
on  a  church-clock  a  mile  off  know  the  dodge.  What  we  are  expected 
to  do  is  only  to  make  the  most  of  our  possibilities. 

MAKING  TIME 

Have  you  really  no  time?  Are  you  sincere,  or  are  you  just  repeating 
what  everybody  else  is  saying?  No  time!  The  extremity  of  poverty! 
Perhaps  your  idea  of  having  time  is  not  having  some  time  to  yourself, 
but  having  all  the  time,  having  nothing  to  do.  Examine  your  con- 
science and  answer. 
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Axiom:  Very  busy  people  always  find  time  for  everything. 

Conversely,  people  with  immense  leisure  find  time  for  nothing. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  concentration  means.  If  so,  sell 
all  your  possessions,  leave  your  dearest  and  nearest,  and  having  re- 
read the  previous  chapter  devote  three  days  or  maybe  three  hours 
to  exercises  in  concentration.  You  will  soon  find  out  whether  you 
know  how  to  concentrate  or  not. 

In  the  meantime,  you  will  do  well  to  ask  yourself  a  few  questions. 

I.  About  saving  time.  Is  there  no  time  you  can  reclaim,  not  from 
your  work,  not  from  your  exercise,  not  from  your  family  or  friends, 
but  from  pleasure  that  really  does  not  give  you  much  pleasure,  from 
empty  talk  at  the  Club,  from  inferior  plays,  from  doubtfully  enjoyable 
week-ends,  or  not  very  profitable  trips? 

Have  you  learned  how  not  to  give  in  to  idlers?  Can  you  steel  your- 
self against  the  temptation  to  give  pleasure  to  people  whose  laziness 
needs  no  assistance?  Do  you  discriminate  between  kindness  and 
weakness,  never  refusing  to  do  a  good  turn,  but  always  refusing  to 
be  a  dupe?  Are  you  an  absolute  slave  to  the  telephone? 

Do  you  know  how  to  gather  up  fragments  of  time  lest  they  perish? 
Do  you  realize  the  value  of  minutes?  One  of  the  Lamoignons  had  a 
wife  who  always  kept  him  waiting  a  few  minutes  before  dinner  which 
in  those  days  was  in  broad  daylight,  at  three  o'clock.  After  a  time  it 
occurred  to  him  that  eight  or  ten  lines  could  be  written  during  this 
interval,  and  he  had  paper  and  ink  laid  in  a  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose.  In  time — for  years  are  short  but  minutes  are  long — 
several  volumes  of  spiritual  meditations  were  the  result.  Mankind 
might  be  divided  between  the  multitude  who  hate  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing because  they  get  bored  and  the  happy  few  who  rather  like  it 
because  it  gives  them  time  for  thought.  The  latter  lead  the  rest,  of 
course. 

What  do  you  do  in  trains,  cars,  or  taxis?  If  you  do  nothing  in 
perfect  contentment,  well  and  good,  but  if  you  feel  restless  you  are 
to  blame.  TroUope,  who  was  a  commuter,  wrote  many  a  chapter 
in  the  train.  You  might  read  these:  they  are  worth  your  while, 
and  Trollope  is  in  fashion.  You  cannot  be  reading  or  thinking 
without  avoiding  company:  people  no  doubt  will  remark  that  Vere 
de  Vere  keeps  very  much  to  himself,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  If 
you  try  to  think,  you  must  expect  to  be  a  little  apart  and  not  a  little 
above. 

Do  you  carry  a  little  book,  a  great  little  book  of  the  approved 
President  Eliot  description,  or,  oh  joy!  one  of  your  own  finding,  in 
your  breast  pocket? — "It  isn't  done" — ''Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
meant  a  pack  of  cards  of  course.     Excuse  my  absent-mindedness." 

What  time  do  you  get  up?    Could  it  not  be  three  quarters  of  an 
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hour,  or  half  an  hour  earlier?  If  you  give  up  reading  in  bed — a  prac- 
tice condemned  by  all  oculists  and  by  not  a  few  moralists,  you  can 
manage  it.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  why  a  Latin  edu- 
cation should  give  that  curious  superiority  to  people,  but  it  does. 
There  is  the  same  mystery  about  saving  the  morning — ''Clean  up  the 
morning  trench,"  Fenelon  wrote  to  a  lady — "for  intellectual  work." 
Somehow  it  does  the  trick.  An  hour  in  the  morning  is  worth  two, 
and  the  nothingness  that  must  inevitably  come  in  the  silly  hours  after- 
wards will  not  submerge  you. 

2.  About  frittering  time  away.  Do  you  often  hear  yourself  saying: 
"I  forgot"  or  ''I  didn't  think"?  These  ejaculations  mean  that  you 
are  losing  time,  have  to  go  over  beaten  ground  several  times,  through 
your  own  fault.  We  should  never  forget,  at  all  events  so  seldom  that 
it  will  be  a  surprise. 

You  will  hardly  ever  forget,  you  will  not  be  fumbling  and  recom- 
mencing, if  you  possess  two  easily  acquired  habits,  foresight  and  order. 
To  foresee  means  to  imagine  in  advance.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  can 
easily  be  saved  in  the  Pullman  if  you  have  visualized  what  night  or 
morning  things  ought  to  be  on  the  top  of  your  suit  case  instead  of 
lurking  where  the  fingers  will  anxiously  feel  for  them  with  an  ac- 
companying scowl  of  the  brow.  Foresee  that  the  customs  examina- 
tion means  your  trunk-key  in  a  well-defined  pocket.  If  you  are  liable 
to  the  emigration  man's  cross-examination,  do  not  trust  to  your  pass- 
port alone,  but  have  in  readiness  a  letter,  asked  in  advance  of  your 
American  hostess,  where  there  will  be  references  to  Long  Island 
weekends  or  to  the  Opera,  but  no  references  to  lecturing,  for  lectur- 
ing is  sure  to  mean  atheism  or  Bolshevism.  If  you  forget  to  write  for 
that  letter  four  weeks  before  sailing  it  will  come  after  you  have  sailed. 
If  you  forget  it  in  your  stateroom  and  have  to  fetch  it  therefrom  amid 
the  disgust  and  scorn  of  the  other  aliens,  you  will  find  that  your  trunk 
has  just  been  moved  out  of  your  cabin  and  is  somewhere  on  its  way 
to  letter  D. 

These  are  elementary  exercises  in  imaginative  foresight.  You  will 
do  well  to  visualize  more  important  possibilities  such  as  marriage, 
old  age,  illness,  death,  or  lunacy,  failure  in  this  or  incomplete  success 
in  that,  errors  on  your  part  and  treason  or  stupidity  on  the  part  of 
others.  Read  the  future,  do  not  be  the  bleating  sheep  or  the  silly 
frisking  lamb,  and  as  your  imagination  shows  you  things  as  they  will 
probably  be,  only  not  so  bad,  jot  them  down  and  keep  the  notes  care- 
fully. With  surprising  rapidity  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  possession 
of  notebooks  telling  you  with  fullness  and  clarity  all  you  must  do  pre- 
paratory to  moving  out  or  selling  out  or  other  important  outs  and 


ms. 


What  a  bore!"  you  exclaim,  "what  a  slavery  to  things!" — No! 

(T 
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what  freedom!  what  independence  and  security!  My  notebook  is  a 
fortune.  So  is  another  fat  dossier  in  which  my  blunders  are  recorded 
for  profitable  private  reading. 

Order  is  the  sister  of  foresight,  as  you  can  see.  He  is  unnatural 
who,  visualizing  a  call  on  So  and  So  does  not  put  in  his  greatcoat 
pocket,  or  next  to  his  hat,  the  book  long  ago  borrowed  of  So  and  So. 
A  bench  in  the  hall  strewn  with  things  that  have  to  go  out,  memos 
on  the  rug  round  your  desk  do  not  mean  untidiness  but  order.  Things 
should  be  where  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

"Are  you  sure  you  know  the  difference  between  order  and  tidiness, 
dear  Madam?  Your  boudoir  certainly  looks  wonderfully  well-groomed 
and  manicured,  but  where  is  that  rather  important  letter  which  came 
Saturday  from  the  lawyer?"  .  .  .  Ah!  where  is  it?  If  we  should  peep 
under  the  cover  of  that  exquisite  bonheur  dujour  what  should  we  see? 
What  conglomeration  of  letters,  some  in  their  envelopes,  some  out 
of  them,  of  bills,  of  invitations,  concert  tickets,  old  programs,  and 
what  not!  How  long  it  will  take  to  find  the  lawyer's  letter!  How 
many  times  will  the  dainty  fingers  dart  at  a  pile  of  papers,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  note  must  be  there,  only  to  get  out  of  it  with  the  im- 
patience of  the  disappointed  humming-bird ! 

Now  let  us  go  at  it  with  a  little  order.  Let  us  have  on  this  chair  the 
opened  letters,  on  that  table  the  others,  on  the  Standard  Dictionary 
the  bills,  everything  else  in  the  waste  basket. 

^' Wait!  on  one  of  those  programs,  oh!  on  one  of  those  programs  are 
two  lines  of  Crashaw  which  I  would  not  lose  for  the  world." 

''Here  they  are.  Where  do  they  go?" 

''Ah!  where?  In  the  Cambridge  History  of  Literature j  section  Cra- 
shaw? .  .  ." 

"No,  believe  me,  fetch  a  large  strong  envelope,  tear  it  open  at  the 
top,  write  Crashaw  on  it,  put  in  that  program,  and  lay  it  on  one  of 
your  shelves.  Pretty  soon  there  will  be  fifty  more  such  wrappers  and 
your  husband  will  say  admiringly  that  this  is  a  regular  office.  .  .  . 
Now,  glance  at  the  opened  letters.  Not  a  red  pencil  mark  on  any, 
you  surprise  me.  Well,  you  have  to  read  the  letters  all  over  again. 
.  .  .  All  these  useless?  Why  are  they  kept  then?  Tear  them  to  pieces 
and  into  the  waste  basket." 

"These  two  from  Mrs.  Chambers  I  want  to  keep." 

"Big  envelope,  Chambers  written  on  top,  lay  next  to  Crashaw. 
Simplify." 

"These  two,  these  four,  these  fifteen  have  to  be  answered." 

"Heavens!  I  understand  why  all  foreigners  complain  that  Amer- 
icans do  not  answer  letters.  Most  business-like  nation  in  the  world! 
Well,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  You  are  a  lady,  you  must  answer  letters. 
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Take  fifteen  envelopes,  put  the  fifteen  letters  in  them  and,  in  the 
bitterness  of  your  heart,  write  fifteen  superscriptions.  Henceforth, 
the  moment  a  letter  comes,  you  will  red-pencil  the  important  pas- 
sages, ask  yourself  whether  this  letter  is  for  the  waste  basket,  the 
Chambers-Crashaw  shelf,  or  the  to-be-answered  pile.  If  the  latter, 
put  the  letter  in  an  envelope,  write  the  superscription,  affix  stamp — 
if  the  letter  goes  to  Paris,  please,  do  please  stamp  with  a  five  and  not 
with  a  two,  as  you  always  do — the  higher  this  pile  of  unanswered 
letters  rises  the  worse  your  conscience  will  feel,  and  annoyance  will 
teach  you  virtue. 

''Why!  There's  the  bonheur  du  jour  empty!  and  here's  the  waste 
basket  full!  and  here's  a  happy  surprised  smile  on  your  face,  and  you 
know  now  the  difference  between  tidiness  which  is  hypocrisy  and  order 
which  means  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place, 
whether  it  be  a  shelf,  an  envelope,  or  the  waste  basket. 

"Do  not  say  that  it  only  took  half  an  hour  to  clean  out  the  little 
desk  and  consequently  you  only  wasted  thirty  minutes  by  not  being 
methodical.  For  the  same  jumble  that  was  in  your  desk  was  also  in 
your  mind,  and  even  in  your  life,  my  dear  lady;  you  lost  time  and 
thought  little  of  it,  but  moreover  you  were  ineffective,  a  poor  fumbling 
tennis  player  who  never  gave  a  smash.  Your  ideal  should  be  never  to 
waste  a  step,  a  word,  or  a  gesture.  Looseness  is  the  reverse  of  elegance. 
Indeed  it  is  in  everything  the  first  cousin  of  slovenliness." 

Next  to  lack  of  order,  one  of  the  most  fatal  ways  of  wasting  time  as 
well  as  weakening  one's  life  is  to  hesitate  before  acting.  A  friend  of 
mine  came  back  from  his  four  years  in  a  prisoners'  camp  in  Germany 
with  the  nervous  inability  to  decide  called  abulia.  I  was  watching  him 
one  day  when  he  stood  before  the  hat  rack  for  a  full  minute  uncer- 
tain on  which  peg  he  should  hang  his  kepi.  The  scene  was  pathetic. 
It  is  only  irritating  when  the  hesitancy  is  the  consequence,  not  of 
ill-health,  but  of  lack  of  energy,  intelligence,  or  method.  Some  people 
can  dress  in  forty  minutes,  because  they  have  learned  the  automatism 
which  M.  Bergson  used  to  recommend  so  persuasively.  Others  will 
take  an  hour  and  a  half  either  because  they  have  not  adopted  the  in- 
variable order  which,  in  time,  becomes  automatism,  or  because  they 
hesitate  before  decisions  which  ought  to  be  mere  gestures.  You  see 
them  looking  round  and  wondering  what  next,  sometimes  looking  out 
at  the  window  or  smoking  a  cigarette  to  brighten  up  their  wits,  or 
endlessly  hesitating  between  two  collars  or  two  ties. 

An  old  French  word  preserved  only  in  a  few  Northern  districts 
describes  this  graphically.  It  is  the  verb  tourniquer  which  shows  us 
a  person  aimlessly  moving  in  a  circle  till  an  inspiration  for  definite 
action  comes.  Of  course  the  circHng  has  a  tendency  to  last  longer 
while  the  inspiration  grows  slower.    Some  people  simply  use  up  their 
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lives  thus  beginning  and  not  beginning  to  begin.  Five  minutes  before 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  famous  question  of  Foch  on  top:  ^^De  quoi 
s^agit-iW\  and  a  pencil  to  answer  it,  would  break  the  sinister  charm, 
but  chronic  hesitancy  looks  for  no  remedy.  Its  answer  to  itself  is: 
we  must  first  think  about  it;  but  the  thinking  never  begins.  In  fact 
the  word  beginning  is  terrifying.  Nothing  can  be  truer  and  more  en- 
couraging to  men  equally  gifted  with  a  human  desire  for  action  and  a 
human  indulgence  of  laziness  than  the  Greek  sentence:  The  beginning 
is  half  the  thing.  Writers  know  it  well.  Students  at  school  ought  to 
be  taught  how  true  it  is.  You  have  to  write  at  college  an  essay  on 
Ronsard.  Go  straight  to  the  French  professor  who  can  best  give  you 
a  list  of  a  dozen  passages  showing  you  Ronsard  at  his  most  sublime, 
at  his  most  graceful,  at  his  worst  greco-latin,  etc.  Go  straight  home 
and  read  these,  making  notes  of  what  you  observe  and  of  how  you 
react.  Lose  no  time  and  sort  these  notes.  Think  about  them  till  some 
flesh  comes  on  these  bones,  and,  without  losing  time,  write  down  what 
you  have  to  say  and  say  no  more. 

Your  will  can  be  prepared  and  drawn  up  in  the  same  way.  So  can 
your  answer  to  a  proposal  for  a  partnership.  So  can  your  Machia- 
vellian campaign  for  bringing  So  and  So  round  to  offering  you  a  part- 
nership. Learn  to  attack  things  frontally  but  according  to  the  most 
scientific  methods.  Be  the  Lindbergh  of  whatever  little  ocean  you 
have  to  cross.  Our  life  should  consist  of  a  thousand  brief  dramas, 
complete  in  themselves,  swift  as  a  game  of  poker.  Some  business 
men  have  given  me  a  truly  artistic  pleasure  by  the  infallibility  of 
their  dictation.  Each  letter  meant  a  rapid  weighing  of  pros  and  conSy 
a  decision,  and  the  thing  done  at  once.  Other  business  men.  .  .  . 

Have  you  ever  begun  to  learn  French  or  German?  Yes?  and  you 
feel  like  beginning  again?  Believe  me,  do  not.  One  experiment  should 
be  enough.  The  demon  of  hesitancy  delights  in  telling  people  that 
they  ought  to  learn  languages.  Rather  collect  match-boxes  like  the 
Russian  prince  in  Sylvestre  Bonnard.  He  had  only  one  missing  speci- 
men to  find  and  the  search  filled  his  life.  Much  rather  begin  today, 
this  very  morning,  some  kind  of  social  work  that  will  give  you  a 
right  to  eat  your  dinner  without  shame. 

So  time  can  be  "made"  and  the  well-worn  phrase  is  not  a  decep- 
tion. If  you  possess  lists  of  things  to  be  done  in  given  circumstances 
(before  going  to  the  country,  before  sailing,  before  entering  on  a 
study) ;  if  your  agenda  is  a  clearly-sectioned  table  showing  you  at  a 
glance  what  you  have  to  do,  you  will  be  a  busy  person,  but  you  will 
have  a  sense  of  power  over  things.  And  if  you  know  how  to  concen- 
trate, i.  e.,  how  to  use  the  keen  edge  of  your  mind,  having  time  and 
possessing  the  tool,  you  will  only  need  good  material  for  thought.  It 
is  to  this  material  that  the  next  chapters  will  be  devoted. 
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DOES   BUSINESS  WANT  SCHOLARS?* 

By  Walter  S.  Gifford 
President  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


THE  other  day  a  gentleman  said  to  a  New  York  friend  of  his  who 
is  a  lawyer,  "My  son  is  going  to  graduate  from  the  law  school 
this  year  and  is  looking  around  for  a  place.  Could  I  send  him 
in  to  see  you?" 

The  lawyer  repHed,  "Certainly,  I'd  be  glad  to  see  him,"  but  there 
was  no  great  enthusiasm  in  his  tone. 

The  father  continued,  "He  is  on  the  Law  Review,  and  several  offices 
have  spoken  to  him;  but  if  you  will  tell  me  who  in  your  office  sees 
..."  He  got  no  farther.  "You  send  him  right  in  to  see  me,"  an- 
swered the  lawyer.    "I'd  like  to  talk  to  him." 

The  change  had  come  over  the  lawyer  when  the  father  said,  "He 
is  on  the  Law  Review J^  That  means  he  is  a  high-mark  man. 

The  big  law  firms  seek  the  high-mark  men  from  the  law  schools. 
The  profession  believes  that  the  man  who  stands  well  in  his  law  studies 
will  make  a  better  lawyer  than  one  who  does  not. 

The  hospitals  take  the  same  attitude  toward  medical  students.  A 
man  with  low  marks  in  the  medical  school  is  not  likely  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  best  hospitals,  for  it  is  the  experience  of  the  medical 
profession  that  those  who  stand  well  in  the  professional  school  are 
more  likely  to  stand  well  in  their  profession  later  on. 

But  business,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  as  a  rule  select  men  on 
the  basis  of  their  marks  in  college.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  under- 
graduate who  intends  to  go  into  business  does  not  always  consider 
his  scholastic  standing  in  relation  to  his  business  career.  He  is  some- 
what apt  to  think  of  his  college  course  as  an  era  in  itself,  without 
influence  on  his  life  after  graduation.  If  he  does  connect  his  college 
course  with  a  business  future  at  all,  he  is  likely  to  think  that  his 
athletic  or  social  activities,  his  work  on  college  papers  or  in  dramatic 
clubs,  or  similar  extra-curricular  efforts,  are  better  training  for  the 
future  than  his  academic  work.  Some  do  the  academic  work  merely 
in  order  that  they  may  stay  in  college  to  do  the  other  things.  And  in 
taking  this  attitude  the  boys  reflect  fairly  accurately  the  opinion  of 
many  of  their  elders,  under  whom  they  are  going  to  begin  their  work- 
ing career. 

I  believe  that  this  attitude  of  business  toward  the  scholarship  of 
college  graduates  differs  from  the  attitude  of  the  legal  and  medical 

*  From  Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1928;  copyright,  1928,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Used 
by  permission  of  the  author  and  Harper's  Magazine. 
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professions  toward  scholarship  in  the  graduate  schools  for  one  main 
reason:  Business  believes  that  a  law  school  teaches  a  boy  law  but 
that  a  college  does  not  teach  a  boy  business.  Consequently,  a  boy 
who  stands  high  in  the  law  school  will  possess  knowledge  more  im- 
mediately useful  than  one  who  doesn't,  while  no  matter  how  high  a 
boy  stands  in  college  he  will  not  have  much,  if  any,  knowledge  im- 
mediately useful  in  business. 

This,  of  course,  flies  counter  to  the  theory  of  the  educators.  They 
maintain  that  the  courses  in  college  are  so  conducted  that  a  boy  who 
gets  high  marks  will  have  had  to  use  his  brains  and  that  the  habit  and 
ability  to  use  his  brains  will  make  him  valuable  and  successful  in 
whatever  he  tries  to  do.  The  legal  and  medical  professions  rather 
sustain  this  contention,  for  they  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  the 
men  of  high  standing  know  that  makes  them  valuable  when  they 
leave  the  professional  schools,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  the  habit 
of  successful  mental  accomplishment.  The  academic  folk  believe  that, 
while  a  knowledge  of  history  or  philosophy  may  not  be  immediately 
applicable  to  the  shoe  business,  a  boy  who  did  good  work  in  history 
and  philosophy  is  more  likely  to  do  well  in  the  shoe  business  than  one 
who  did  poorly  in  those  subjects. 

The  educators  believe  that  the  process  of  education  is  a  continuous 
interrelated  process  beginning  early  in  school  and  ending  late  in  life. 
They  have  figures  to  prove  that  the  boys  who  do  well  in  school  gen- 
erally do  well  in  college,  and  that  those  who  do  well  in  college  generally 
rank  high  in  the  professional  schools,  and  that  those  who  rank  high 
in  the  professional  schools  generally  succeed  in  the  professions — law, 
medicine,  and  teaching.  In  fact,  a  high-grade  man  in  school  has  much 
the  best  chance  of  being  a  high-grade  man  in  college,  in  professional 
school,  in  practice,  and  all  through  life. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  the  membership  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  are  mentioned  in  Who^s  Who.  This  does  not  necessarily  bear 
directly  upon  the  relationship  between  scholarship  and  business, 
because  Who's  Who  is  not  intended  as  a  guide  to  business  distinction, 
but  it  does  indicate  that  the  high-mark  men  who  chose  the  activities 
favored  by  Who's  Who  gained  more  distinction  in  those  activities 
than  the  low-mark  men. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  claims  40  per  cent  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  between  1800  and  1922,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Considering  the  small  numbers  of  the  Society,  that  is  an  amaz- 
ing showing. 

In  191 1  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  published  an 
article  on  "College  Studies  and  Professional  Training"  which  showed 
that  men  who  ranked  high  in  their  college  studies  were  apt  to  rank 
high  in  the  law  and  medical  schools  and  that,  in  spite  of  exceptions, 
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those  who  ranked  lower  in  college  ranked  on  the  average  lower  in  the 
professional  schools.  This  deduction  might  reasonably  make  business 
wonder  whether  in  preparing  for  business  it  makes  much  difference 
what  subjects  are  mainly  pursued  in  college — if  these  subjects  whatever 
they  are,  are  pursued  with  sufficient  success.  A  study  of  the  statis- 
tics he  presented  must  make  any  business  man  at  least  wonder  whether, 
if  high-rank  men  are  so  certain  to  do  better  in  the  professional  schools 
and  in  the  professions,  it  might  not  be  that  they  are  more  likely  to  do 
better  than  the  average  in  business. 

In  191 7  Dr.  William  Trufant  Foster,  then  President  of  Reed  Col- 
lege, published  a  book  under  the  arresting  title  Should  Sttidents  Study? 
In  the  chapter  "Success  in  Studies  and  in  Life"  he  presents  material 
concerning  graduates  of  West  Point,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry, 
of  an  engineering  school,  and  of  several  colleges.  In  the  case  of  each 
institution  the  high-scholarship  men  were  mainly  those  who  attained 
later  eminence.  Doctor  Foster  concludes,  "Indeed  it  is  likely  that 
the  first  quarter  in  scholarship  of  any  school  or  college  class  will  give 
to  the  world  as  many  distinguished  men  as  the  other  three-quarters.'* 

Last  year  Professor  Hugh  A.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
published  the  results  of  a  test  based  on  1800  alumni  of  a  large  uni- 
versity. These  men  had  received  their  bachelors'  degrees  over  a  period 
of  45  years,  and  all  of  them  were  at  least  15  years  out  of  college  when 
the  study  was  made.  As  it  progressed,  the  committee  compiling  the 
information  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  an  almost  invaria- 
ble consistency  between  scholarship  and  success  in  life.  To  quote  Pro- 
fessor Smith: 

A  few  representative  figures  will  show  the  reason  for  these  convictions.  For  the 
first  two  classes  of  54  graduates,  a  number  of  persons  were  asked  opinions  concerning 
the  career  and  success  of  the  members,  and  8  of  these  alumni  were  quite  generally 
agreed  on,  and  one  other  was  suggested  by  at  least  two  correspondents,  as  the  most 
worthy.  The  college  marks  showed  that  the  8  universally  approved  had  the  highest 
averages  in  the  two  classes,  6  being  over  91  and  2  being  89.  The  other  one,  who 
won  partial  approval  had  a  mark  of  85,  which  was  no  higher  than  that  of  4  or  5 
not  suggested  as  eminent. 

From  a  later  class  of  75  members,  a  final  list  was  submitted  to  a  number  of  people; 
1 1  won  general  approval  as  to  their  eminence  in  life,  and  5  others  received  2  or  more 
votes.  Ten  of  the  11  were  the  first  10  in  the  class  in  grades,  all  averaging  above  90. 

These  data  indicate  that  in  many  fields  college  scholarship  is  a  sig- 
nificant index  of  later  success.  But  even  they  include  relatively  few 
cases  of  men  in  business. 

II 

Clearly,  to  tell  whether  high  scholarship  has  a  direct  relationship 
to  success  in  business,  more  comprehensive  and  more  rigorous  evidence 
is  needed.   Business  itself  can  most  easily  collect  that  evidence.    Fur- 
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thermore,  it  can  hardly  afford  not  to  do  so.  Each  year  at  least  half 
of  the  40,000  young  men  graduating  from  our  colleges  are  entering  its 
ranks.  Their  selection  and  training  require  an  extremely  large  invest- 
ment. One  of  the  most  readily  available  objective  measures  of  their 
past  achievement  is  their  college  scholastic  record.  It  measures  the 
results  in  what,  after  all,  has  been  their  major  task  for  four  years. 
Its  value  for  indicating  future  achievement  is  surely  worth  determin- 
ing. 

With  this  point  of  view,  the  personnel  department  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  K. 
Hall,  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  making  such  a  study  of  the  re- 
lation of  college  scholarship  to  success  in  the  Bell  System.  A  large 
part  of  the  study,  covering  the  record  of  4,125  of  the  college  graduates 
in  the  Bell  System  from  104  colleges  is  completed.  Additional  records 
from  a  number  of  other  colleges  are  expected,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  these  additional  cases  will  alter  materially  the  general 
results  already  obtained. 

When  this  study  of  the  relation  of  college  scholarship  to  progress 
in  the  business  has  been  completed  it  is  proposed,  if  the  necessary 
data  are  obtainable,  to  make  a  somewhat  similar  study  of  the  relation 
between  school  record  and  progress  in  the  business.  A  great  many 
of  the  higher  positions  in  the  System  are  held  by  men  who  did  not  go 
to  college,  and  the  real  picture  of  the  relationship  between  scholarship 
and  subsequent  progress  cannot  be  completed  without  some  data 
as  to  the  scholarship  records  of  the  men  who  did  not  have  a  college 
education.  The  scholastic  records  of  the  college  men  were  studied 
first. 

Of  the  4,125  graduates,  319  were  at  once  eliminated  from  the  study 
because  more  than  half  of  their  business  careers  had  been  outside  the 
Bell  System.  Of  the  3,806  included,  1,662  were  less  than  five  years 
out  of  college,  2,144  were  from  five  to  thirty  years  out.  In  obtaining 
these  men's  records  we  asked  the  colleges  to  classify  them  in  four 
groups: 

1.  Those  graduating  in  the  first  tenth  of  their  class; 

2.  Those  graduating  in  the  first  third  but  not  the  first  tenth; 

3.  Those  graduating  in  the  middle  third  of  their  class; 

4.  Those  graduating  in  the  lower  third  of  their  class. 

Chart  I  shows  the  median  salaries  of  these  men  grouped  in  accord- 
ance with  their  scholarship  rank  at  college.  Each  group's  median  is 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  median  of  all  the  men  included  in  the 
study.  Median  salaries,  which  show  the  salary  of  the  man  in  the  middle 
of  his  group,  for  example  the  fiftieth  man  in  a  group  of  ninety-nine, 
have  been  used  instead  of  average  salaries,  which  are  sometimes  greatly 
affected  by  one  or  two  especially  high  salaries. 
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As  is  indicated  on  Chart  I,  of  the  3,806  men  studied,  498  had  gradu- 
ated in  the  first  tenth  of  their  respective  classes.  By  about  the  fifth 
year  of  their  employment  this  group  began  to  earn  more  than  the  other 
college  men.  They  continued  to  increase  their  advantage  little  by 
little  until  they  were  twenty-five  years  out  of  college.  Then  they 
began  to  go  ahead  still  more  rapidly.  The  line  in  the  chart  represents, 
of  course,  the  median  man  in  the  group.  Many  individuals  did  better 
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Chart  I.  Median  Salaries  by  College  Scholarship  Rank. 

The  median  salary  of  the  entire  group  studied  is  shown  by  the  horizontal  100% 
line.  Thirty  years  after  graduation,  the  median  salary  of  the  men  in  the  first  tenth 
of  their  college  classes  is  155%,  that  of  the  men  in  the  lowest  third  of  their  classes 
is  79%  of  this  median. 

and  many  poorer  than  this  man,  but  the  group  as  a  whole  averaged 
substantially  higher  earnings  than  the  rest  of  the  3,800. 

Next  to  the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first  tenth  of  their  classes 
come  those  who  were  in  the  first  third  of  their  classes,  including  the 
first  tenth,  1,554  men.  Their  average  earnings  in  the  Bell  System 
are  also  in  relation  to  their  scholarship  in  college.  They  are  lower  than 
the  earnings  of  the  men  in  the  first  tenth  of  their  classes,  but  better 
than  any  other  group. 

Of  the  3,806  men  studied,  1,468  graduated  in  the  middle  third  of 
their  classes  and  the  median  man's  earnings  in  this  group  by  the  time 
they  are  thirty  years  out  of  college  is  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds 
that  of  the  median  man  among  those  in  the  first  tenth  of  theit 
classes. 
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The  784  men  who  graduated  in  the  lowest  third  of  their  classes 
have  earned  the  least,  and  the  curve  of  the  earnings  of  the  median 
man  in  this  group  has  exactly  the  opposite  trend  to  that  of  the  median 
man  in  the  upper  tenth  of  their  classes:  the  longer  the  best  students 
are  in  business,  the  more  rapidly  their  earnings  rise.  The  longer  the 
poorer  students  are  in  business,  the  slower  their  earnings  rise. 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  these  lines  on  the  charts 
represent  the  averages  of  the  performances  of  the  men  in  the  differ- 
ent groups  and  that  the  records  of  individuals  in  each  group  vary 
very  widely  from  the  averages.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  Bell 
System,  on  the  average,  men  who  were  good  students  have  done  bet- 
ter than  those  who  were  not.    There  are,  of  course,  exceptions — men 
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Chart  II.  Distribution  of  College  Graduates  into  Salary  Groups. 

In  general,  men  in  the  first  third  of  their  college  classes  are  most  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  highest  third  of  their  group  in  salary,  those  in  the  middle  third  in  scholar- 
ship to  be  in  the  middle  third  in  salary,  and  those  in  the  lowest  third  in  scholar- 
ship to  be  in  the  lowest  third  in  salary.  The  above  chart  is  based  on  the  record  of 
2,144  Bell  System  employees  over  five  years  out  of  college. 

who  were  poor  students  who  are  succeeding  well  and  men  who  were 
good  students  succeeding  less  well — but  on  the  whole  the  evidence 
is  very  striking  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  high  marks  in 
college  and  salaries  afterward  in  the  Bell  System. 

In  general  the  normal  expectation  is  that  any  college  graduate  en- 
tering business  has  one  chance  in  three  of  standing  in  salary  among 
the  highest  third  of  all  the  college  graduates  in  his  company.  From  this 
study,  as  illustrated  by  the  Chart  II,  it  appears  that  the  man  in  the 
first  third  in  scholarship  at  college,  five  years  or  more  after  graduation, 
has  not  merely  one  chance  in  three,  but  about  one  in  two  of  standing 
in  the  first  third  in  salary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  in  the  lowest 
third  in  scholarship  has,  instead  of  one  chance  in  three,  only  about 
one  in  five  of  standing  in  the  highest  third  in  salary.     There  is  also 
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nearly  one  chance  in  two  that  he  will  stand  in  the  lowest  third  in  sal- 
ary. 

In  the  same  way,  as  shown  by  Chart  III,  the  man  in  the  highest 
tenth  in  scholarship  at  college  has  not  one  chance  in  ten,  but  nearly 
two  chances  in  ten  of  standing  in  the  highest  tenth  in  salary.  The  man 
in  the  lowest  third  in  salary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  instead  of  one 
chance  in  ten,  only  one  in  twenty-two  of  standing  in  the  first  tenth  in 
salary. 

Strikingly  enough,  almost  exactly  the  same  results  as  those  just 
given  were  obtained  separately  for  the  engineering  graduates  and  the 
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Chart  III.  Percentage  of  Scholarship  Groups  Now  in  Highest  Tenth 

Salary  Group. 
Men  from  the  first  tenth  of  their  college  classes  have  four  times  the  chance  of 
those  from  the  lowest  third  to  stand  in  the  highest  tenth  salary  group. 

graduates  in  arts  and  business  who  together  make  up  the  whole  group 
studied. 

This  analysis  may  not  answer  Doctor  Foster's  academic  question, 
Should  Sttidents  Study?  but  it  has  some  bearing  upon  whether  in- 
dustry should  seek  students  who  had  studied.  I  hope  it  has  bearing 
enough  on  the  subject  to  lead  other  companies,  associations,  trades, 
and  industries  to  make  studies  along  similar  lines.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly be  helpful  if  such  studies  could  cover  men  who  did  not  go  to  col- 
lege as  well  as  college  graduates. 

In  this  particular  study  made  by  the  Bell  System  salary  has  been 
used  as  a  measure  of  success.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  success  in 
life  can  be  rated  by  income,  I  do  believe  that  as  between  one  man 
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and  another  working  in  the  same  business  organization,  success  and 

salary — while  not  the  same  thing — will,  generally  speaking,  parallel 

each  other. 

In  studying  the  relationship  between  success  in  scholarship  and  in 
business  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  study  the  results  of  good  and  poor 
scholars  in  the  same  line  of  work,  or  perhaps  even  within  one  com- 
pany; for  general  comparisons  of  men  under  different  conditions  in 
different  businesses  will  not  produce  very  valuable  results.  For  in- 
stance, if  scholarship  were  an  exact  measure  of  business  ability,  it 
would  not  mean  that  a  fine  scholar  who  had  entered  the  cotton  mill 
business  recently  would  have  made  as  much  money  as  if  he  had  been 
in  the  automobile  business.  He  might  have  been  as  great  a  success, 
however.  He  might  achieve  what  he  set  out  to  do  equally  well.  At 
certain  times  some  businesses  make  more  money  than  others  and", 
as  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  has  said,  luck  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  making  of  money. 

By  organization,  by  the  power  to  use  nature  which  science  has 
provided,  industry  has  shortened  the  hours  and  eased  the  burden  of 
making  a  living.  Men  work  eight  hours  where  they  used  to  work  twelve 
and  fourteen.  Vacations  are  longer  and  more  frequent.  Success  in 
life,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation,  depends  on  the  use  of 
this  leisure  time  just  as  it  does  on  the  use  of  the  business  time.  Perhaps 
a  mind  trained  to  scholarship  in  youth  may  more  easily  find  success 
and  happiness  in  that  leisure  than  one  untrained. 

If  studies  by  others  corroborate  the  results  of  this  study  in  the 
Bell  System  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  mind  well  trained  in  youth 
has  the  best  chance  to  succeed  in  any  business  it  may  choose,  then 
scholarship  as  a  measure  of  mental  equipment  is  of  importance  both 
to  business  and  to  business  men.  Business  will  have  a  surer  guide  to 
the  selection  of  able  young  men  than  it  has  used  in  the  past,  and  the 
young  men  who  train  the  muscle  of  their  brains  can  feel  reasonably 
certain  that  such  training  will  add  to  their  success  in  business  and, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  fruitful  and  happy  use  of  the  leisure  which 
success  in  business  will  give  them. 
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BUILDING  THE   200-INCH  TELESCOPE* 

By  George  Ellery  Hale 

Honorary  Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
and  Chairman  of  the  Observatory  Council  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 

The  following  article  is  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  vast  enterprise  now  en- 
gaging American  and  European  scientists  to  construct  and  equip  a  gigantic  tele- 
scope that  will  dwarf  all  previous  instruments.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Hooker  telescope  at  Mount  Wilson,  now  the  largest  in  the  world,  reaches  out  into 
cosmic  distances  that  can  be  measured  only  in '  thousands  and  even  millions  of 
light  years,  some  conception  of  the  power  of  the  new  giant  glass  may  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  it  will  be  able  to  penetrate  three  times  as  far  into  space. — • 
The  Editors. 


A  STRONOMERS,  like  other  men,  spend  most  of  their  lives  in 

lJ^  hard  and  often  tedious  routine  work.  They  are,  however 
JL  jL  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  take  part  in  a  great  adventure, 
and  it  is  of  such  an  adventure  that  I  am  now  writing. 

The  pupil  of  the  human  eye — about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — ■ 
receives  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  light  falling  from  a  star  upon 
the  earth's  surface.  Imagine  this  pupil  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of  nine 
feet,  and  endowed  both  with  magnifying  power  and  with  the  cumula- 
tive capacity  of  the  photographic  plate,  which  forms  a  visible  image 
by  adding  up  during  long  exposures  the  invisible  rays  of  feeble  celestial 
objects.  Like  our  largest  existing  telescope,  it  could  then  penetrate 
millions  of  light-years  into  space  and  reveal  more  than  a  thousand 
million  stars  in  our  own  galactic  system  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  "island  universes"  beyond  the  Milky  Way. 

A  year  ago  I  described  briefly  in  this  magazine  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  still  larger  instruments.  A  few  months  later,  through 
the  generosity  of  the  International  Education  Board,  funds  were  given 
to  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pasadena  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  Astrophysical  Observatory  and  Laboratory,  to  be 
conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  This  Observatory,  which 
will  be  designed  so  as  to  supplement,  not  to  duplicate,  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory,  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  200-inch  reflecting  tele- 
scope and  powerful  auxiliary  apparatus.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  new 
telescope  will  be  fully  ten  times  as  powerful  as  the  100-inch  Mount  Wil- 
son reflector,  penetrate  more  than  three  times  as  far  into  space,  and 
thus  open  for  investigation  an  unexplored  sphere  of  about  thirty  times 
the  volume  of  that  which  has  been  hitherto  sounded.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  use  of  the  new  instrument  and  its  accessories 

*From  Harper's  Magazine,  November,  1929;  copyright,  1929;  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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will  be  in  the  more  intensive  investigation  of  objects  already  known 
but  inadequately  studied  because  of  our  present  optical  limitations. 

Astronomical  observatories  are  not  all  alike.  On  the  contrary, 
they  show  a  greater  diversity  of  design  than  the  laboratories  used  in 
any  other  branch  of  science.  The  number  of  celestial  objects  is  so 
great  that  a  lifetime  can  be  spent  in  measuring  the  "absolute"  posi- 
tions, the  relative  positions,  or  the  speeds  of  small  fractions  of  their 
number.  Consequently,  observatories  are  often  erected  for  such  special 
purposes,  so  that  their  sole  equipment  may  consist  of  a  meridian  cir- 
cle and  astronomical  clocks,  or  a  photographic  refracting  telescope 
and  machines  for  measuring  the  relative  positions  of  stellar  images, 
or  a  telescope  and  spectrograph  for  determining  stellar  motions.  The 
results  thus  obtained  are  indispensable  to  astronomy,  which  through 
the  ages  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  men  of  the  skill  and 
devotion  required  to  accomplish  these  endless  tasks  of  routine  observa- 
tion and  measurement.  The  true  value  of  their  results  often  does  not 
appear  until  long  after  their  death,  as  in  the  discovery  of  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes  by  Hipparchus  two  thousand  years  ago,  when 
he  compared  his  observations  with  those  made  by  Timocharis  nearly 
two  centuries  earlier.  In  the  same  way  the  importance  of  Tycho 
Brahe's  observations,  which  were  bequeathed  to  Kepler,  was  brought 
out  by  Kepler's  discovery  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  that  bear 
his  name. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  rapidly  expanding  scope  of  astro- 
physical  research  has  revolutionized  the  observatory  and  multiplied 
its  possibilities  to  the  astronomer,  the  physicist,  and  the  chemist. 
As  the  key  to  cosmic  laboratories,  which  afford  temperatures,  pres- 
sures, densities,  and  masses  greatly  exceeding  those  attainable  on 
earth,  the  telescope  with  its  many  auxiliaries  has  become  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  physicist  and  chemist  as  to  the  student  of  stellar  evolu- 
tion and  the  structure  of  the  universe.  For  this  reason  a  cooperative 
investigation  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  astronomical  aspects  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  matter  under  the  widest  range  of  condi- 
tions was  undertaken  several  years  ago  by  the  California  Institute 
and  the  neighboring  Mount  Wilson  Observatory.  The  resulting  series 
of  fundamental  discoveries,  both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  has  now  led 
to  the  provision  for  the  200-inch  telescope  and  its  accessories  as  a 
new  and  powerful  means  of  extending  them. 

The  method  of  organizing  the  new  Astrophysical  Observatory  and 
its  indispensable  Laboratory  is  thus  plainly  indicated.  The  optical 
and  mechanical  parts  of  the  200-inch  telescope,  naturally  of  the  high- 
est attainable  perfection,  should  be  mounted  equatorially  so  as  to 
command  the  heavens  from  the  north  pole  to  a  region  far  south  of 
the  equator.   It  should  be  established  at  a  site  out  of  the  path  of  fre- 
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quent  storms,  where  a  great  preponderance  of  clear  weather  is  as- 
sociated with  the  sharpest  and  steadiest  telescopic  images.  It  should 
be  quickly  adaptable  for  a  wide  variety  of  researches  and  provided 
with  the  best  attainable  means  of  recording  and  measuring  celestial 
objects.  It  should  have  the  immense  advantage  of  the  best  laboratory 
facilities  for  interpreting  its,  observational  results.  Its  equipment 
should  not  be  fixed  once  for  all,  but  should  constantly  be  extended 
and  improved  in  pace  with  advances  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  en- 
gineering. Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  new  telescope  should 
be  used  in  close  conjunction  with  all  the  present  facilities  of  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory  and  those  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of 
Physics,  the  Gates  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
the  California  Institute,  by  the  most  competent  group  of  investi- 
gators that  can  be  recruited  from  these  and  other  institutions  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

II 

The  designing  of  the  telescope  includes  both  optical  and  engineer- 
ing problems,  the  first  and  most  vital  of  which  is  that  of  obtaining  a 
suitable  mirror  disc.  Readers  of  this  article  are  probably  aware  that 
the  images  of  stars  or  other  celestial  objects  are  produced  in  reflecting 
telescopes  not  with  the  customary  transparent  lens  of  the  more  familiar 
refracting  telescope,  field-glass,  or  camera,  but  with  a  concave  mirror, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  telescope  tube,  and  converges  back 
to  a  focus  the  parallel  rays  of  starlight  that  fall  on  its  polished  upper 
face.  This  face,  which  must  be  highly  reflecting,  is  ground  and  figured 
to  a  paraboloidal  form,  the  curvature  required  to  concentrate  parallel 
rays  in  a  point.  The  focus,  therefore,  is  in  the  center  of  the  tube  near 
the  upper  end,  where  the  photographic  plate  or  other  recording  device 
may  be  placed.  By  means  of  supplementary  mirrors,  plane  or  concave, 
the  image  may  instead  be  formed  at  the  side  of  the  tube  near  its  upper 
end,  or  at  the  bottom  (where  it  is  observed  through  a  central  hole  in 
the  large  mirror),  or  in  a  laboratory  below  the  hollow  polar  axis,  where 
instruments  such  as  long-focus  spectrographs,  requiring  great  stabil- 
ity, may  be  rigidly  fixed  in  a  constant-temperature  laboratory. 

In  the  days  of  Herschel  and  Lord  Rosse  the  mirrors  of  reflecting 
telescopes  were  made  of  speculum  metal,  a  silver-like  alloy  of  tin 
and  copper,  which  takes  a  beautiful  polish  and  retains  it  for  many 
years.  Subsequently,  mirrors  of  glass,  silvered  on  their  front  surface, 
were  introduced  and  universally  used.  Glass  is  lighter  than  speculum 
metal,  and  silver  reflects  a  greater  proportion  of  blue  light,  though 
speculum  metal  is  much  more  efficient  as  a  reflector  of  the  ultra-violet 
stellar  rays.  Moreover,  as  glass  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  the  outer 
parts  of  large,  thick,  mirror  discs  change  in  temperature  more  rapidly 
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than  the  interior  as  the  air  in  the  open  dome  grows  warmer  or  colder 
from  night  to  night.  Thus  their  curvature  is  more  or  less  afifected, 
and  this  means  that  the  stellar  image,  instead  of  being  nearly  a  point, 
may  often  be  expanded  into  a  much  less  brilliant  disc. 

The  most  promising  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  is  to  make 
the  mirror  of  fused  silica  or  quartz,  which  is  not  appreciably  affected 
by  change  of  temperature.  Dr.  Elihu  Thomson  and  his  associate, 
Mr.  A.  L.  ElHs,  had  already  solved  at  West  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
many  of  the  technical  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  fused  quartz, 
and  our  first  step  was,  therefore,  to  secure  their  cooperation  and  that 
of  the  General  Electric  Company.  President  Gerard  Swope  immedi- 
ately agreed  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  Thomson  Research  Labora- 
tory at  actual  cost,  with  no  charge  for  commercial  or  administrative 
expenses.  The  special  methods  required  for  producing  large  discs 
have  since  been  developed,  with  every  promise  of  success.  The  pro- 
cedure adopted  is  to  begin  with  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  of  moder- 
ate size,  then  to  undertake  the  6o-inch  and  larger  mirrors  needed  for 
auxiliaries,  and  finally  to  make  the  200-inch  disc  itself.  A  22-inch  disc 
has  already  been  made,  and  the  60-inch  stage  will  soon  be  entered. 
Some  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  ultimate  task 
may  be  gained  when  it  is  stated  that  the  fundamental  problem  is  to 
construct  a  rigid  concave  mirror  nearly  17  feet  in  diameter  (200  inches), 
many  tons  in  weight,  whose  surface  is  parabolically  curved  with  an 
error  less  than  two  millionths  of  an  inch. 

The  process  consists  of  fusing  a  mass  of  nearly  pure  silica  sand  in  a 
circular  electric  furnace  which  constitutes  the  mold.  The  disc  thus 
obtained,  which  contains  innumerable  small  bubbles,  is  ground  to  the 
approximate  curvature  of  the  mirror  desired  and  then  coated  to  a 
sufficient  thickness  with  perfectly  transparent  quartz,  free  from  bub- 
bles. This  crystalline  quartz,  in  finely  ground  form,  is  sprayed  on 
to  the  hot  disc  by  means  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  multiple  burners  needed  for  coating  large  surfaces  without 
flaws  has  been  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  overcome.  On  this 
transparent  face  of  water-clear  quartz  the  final  grinding,  polishing, 
and  figuring  will  be  done.  Finally,  a  thin  coating  of  pure  silver  will 
be  chemically  deposited  on  the  finished  surface,  just  as  is  done  periodi- 
cally in  the  case  of  such  glass  mirrors  as  that  of  the  100-inch  Hooker 
telescope  on  Mount  Wilson. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  of  the  new  instrument,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  loo-inch  Hooker  telescope,  now  the  most  powerful 
in  use.  The  Hooker  mirror  is  about  13  inches  thick,  and  weighs 
about  4|-  tons.  The  200-inch  mirror  will  be  approximately  twice  as 
thick  and  will  weigh  about  30  tons,  unless  we  decide  to  lighten  it  by 
using  a  ribbed  structure  for  the  underlying  casting  of  crude  quartz. 
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Everything  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  mirror,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  considering  as  possible  alternatives  several  entirely  differ- 
ent methods  of  construction,  some  of  which  are  very  promising. 
Ritchey's  cellular  mirror  has  been  considered,  but  none  of  our  ad- 
visers favor  its  adoption  because  of  the  difficulty  of  figuring  with 
optical  perfection  the  thin  glass  faces  and  the  edges  of^  the  interven- 
ing honeycomb,  not  to  mention  doubts  as  to  the  optical  permanence 
of  a  heavy  cemented  structure  subjected  to  wide  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture. Sir  Charles  Parsons  has  taken  a  great  personal  interest  in  our 
problem;  and  the  success  of  his  firm  in  making  composite  glass  discs 
up  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  all  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  which  are 
fused  together  in  the  oven,  without  the  optical  complications  just 
mentioned,  is  an  encouraging  advance.  Our  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, which  recently  produced  a  very  fine  mirror  disc  of  solid  glass 
72  inches  in  diameter,  is  successfully  experimenting  along  similar 
lines.  Ribbed  metallic  discs  of  speculum  metal,  or  an  even  better  alloy, 
are  also  worthy  of  consideration.  A  Dutch  method  of  coating  a  metal- 
lic disc  with  glass  of  precisely  the  same  coeihcient  of  expansion,  se- 
curely fused  to  its  surface,  is  another  process  that  has  reached  an  in- 
teresting stage.  Finally,  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day  and 
Dr.  Frederick  E.  Wright  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  production  of  new  glasses,  afhrm  that  a  200-inch  disc  of  special 
glass  even  less  subject  to  distortion  by  temperature  changes  than  the 
well-known  "Pyrex"  can  undoubtedly  be  made.  In  this  view  they 
supported  by  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  whose  remarkable  "  spiegelglas " 
has  already  proved  its  fine  quahties  in  the  Einstein  Tower  at  Potsdam. 
Thus  there  are  numerous  possible  alternatives,  but  at  present  Doctor 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Ellis  are  perfectly  confident  of  complete  success 
with  fused  silica,  the  ideal  material  for  large  mirrors. 

After  careful  consideration  by  members  of  our  Pasadena  group, 
checked  by  the  computations  of  our  Research  Associate  Dr.  Frank  E. 
Ross  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  we  have  decided  to  make  the  focal 
length  of  the  200-inch  mirror  55  feet,  only  3.3  times  its  aperture.  This 
is  relatively  shorter  than  that  of  the  Hooker  telescope,  which  has  a 
focal  length  five  times  its  aperture.  The  advantage  of  a  focal  ratio 
F:3.3,  as  users  of  ''movie"  cameras  know,  is  to  give  an  immense  con- 
centration of  light  with  consequent  reduction  of  exposure  time.  With 
this  change  of  ratio,  and  a  light-collecting  area  four  times  as  great, 
the  200-inch  mirror  should  prove  fully  ten  times  as  powerful  as  that  of 
the  Hooker  telescope  under  similar  atmospheric  conditions. 

A  defect  of  short-focus  mirrors  is  the  small  area  of  sharp  definition 
in  their  focal  plane.  Outside  of  this  area  the  star  images,  instead  of 
being  minute  discs,  resemble  arrowheads  pointing  toward  the  center 
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of  the  field.  Even  a  small  area  recording  extremely  faint  stars  is  for 
many  purposes  far  preferable  to  a  larger  field  of  sharp  definition  in 
which  these  feeble  objects  fail  to  appear.  A  notable  illustration  is 
afforded  by  the  spiral  nebulae,  where  the  problem  of  the  nature,  dis- 
tance, and  evolution  of  these  extraordinary  'island-universes"  de- 
pends upon  the  detection  of  their  constituent  stars,  now  beyond  our 
range  except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  of  the  nearest  of  the  spirals. 

Three  methods  of  enlarging  the  area  of  sharp  definition  have  been 
found:  the  Schwarzschild  and  the  Ritchey-Chretien  mirror  systems, 
neither  of  which  is  applicable  in  our  case;  and  the  Ross  correcting 
lens,  which  is  placed  in  the  cone  of  rays  in  front  of  the  photographic 
plate.  This  lens,  which  has  recently  been  developed  by  Doctor  Ross 
as  a  part  of  our  policy  of  improving  all  desirable  devices  for  recording, 
measuring,  or  interpreting  telescopic  images,  is  about  to  be  tested  on 
Mount  Wilson.  Not  content  with  an  F^:^  ratio.  Doctor  Ross  has 
also  computed  a  correcting  lens  which  we  hope  will  enable  us  to  use 
the  200-inch  mirror  with  an  equivalent  focal  ratio  of  F:2. 

In  both  of  the  above  cases,  as  already  stated,  the  photographic 
plate  is  supported  directly  in  front  of  the  200-inch  mirror,  and  cen- 
tered on  its  optical  axis.  Another  arrangement  calls  for  the  use  of  a 
convex  mirror  60  inches  in  diameter,  supported  axially  near  the  up- 
per end  of  the  telescope  tube.  This  will  change  the  ratio  to  F:io,  and 
form  a  field  of  stars  sharply  defined  over  a  photographic  plate  17  inches 
in  diameter,  at  a  focus  just  below  the  200-inch  mirror,  through  the 
center  of  which  a  circular  hole  will  be  cut.  I  need  not  pause  to  describe 
other  mirror  combinations  required  for  different  classes  of  photo- 
graphic, spectrographic,  and  radiometric  observations. 

Turning  now  to  the  mechanical  problem  of  mounting  and  moving 
these  mirror  systems  with  the  extreme  precision  demanded,  we  for- 
tunately find  its  solution  well  within  the  range  of  modern  engineering 
practice.  When  Lord  Rosse  built  his  six-foot  reflector  in  the  forties 
of  the  last  century  he  was  compelled  to  work  on  his  country  estate  in 
Ireland  without  the  aid  of  skilled  opticians  and  machinists,  or  the 
methods  and  machine  tools  of  modern  engineering.  In  the  present 
case  we  begin  with  twenty-five  years  of  experience  with  large  tele- 
scopes at  Mount  Wilson,  and  combine  the  knowledge  of  our  local 
group  of  men  of  science  and  instrument  builders  with  that  of  such 
skilled  designers  as  Mr.  Russell  W.  Porter  of  the  Jones  and  Lamson 
Company  of  Springfield,  Vermont;  Messrs.  Ambrose  Swasey  and  E.  P. 
Burrell  of  the  Warner  and  Swasey  Company  of  Cleveland,  and  Messrs. 
Gano  Dunn  and  S.  R.  Jones  of  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  having  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  and  criticism  of  such  eminent  authorities  in  Europe  as  Sir 
Herbert  Jackson,  Director  of  the  British  Scientific  Instrument  Re- 
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search  Association;  Sir  Charles  Parsons,  grandson  of  Lord  Rosse, 
distinguished  not  only  for  his  work  as  an  engineer,  but  also  for  his 
success  in  developing  the  most  progressive  optical  glass  and  telescope 
building  establishments  in  England;  and  other  authorities  of  similar 
caliber.  In  this  study  of  telescope  mountings  we  are,  therefore,  pur- 
suing the  same  cooperative  policy  as  in  all  the  other  phases  of  the  pres- 
ent undertaking. 

Our  decision  in  favor  of  an  equatorial  mounting,  of  which  four  types 
have  been  considered,  is  determined  by  our  desire  to  command  a  wide 
range  of  the  heavens  and  the  possibility  it  affords  of  producing  celes- 
tial images  by  a  single  reflection  from  the  200-inch  concave  mirror. 
This  is  to  be  mounted  at  the  base  of  a  very  stiff  octagonal  skeleton 
tube,  about  24  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  60  feet  long,  hung  on  bear- 
ings between  the  arms  of  a  massive  fork,  which  forms  the  upper  end 
of  a  large  polar  axis,  fixed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  tube 
can  be  pointed  electrically  as  far  north  as  the  pole  (or  beyond  it) 
and  far  south  of  the  equator.  After  being  set  at  the  angle  determined 
by  the  declination  of  the  celestial  object,  it  is  rotated  east  or  west  about 
the  polar  axis  until  the  desired  object  is  at  the  center  of  the  field. 
By  the  aid  of  the  driving-clock  the  entire  polar  axis  and  tube  are 
then  turned  slowly  from  east  to  west  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  rotation  and  hold  the  celestial  object  in  the  field.  Final  correc- 
tions for  the  effect  of  the  varying  refraction  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
are  made  by  the  observer,  who  watches  stars  at  the  edge  of  the  plate 
through  high-power  eyepieces,  and  moves  the  plate  by  delicate  mech- 
anism so  as  to  keep  the  guiding-stars  at  the  intersection  of  cross-hairs 
in  the  eyepiece  throughout  the  exposure,  which  may  last  for  hours, 
or  even  be  continued  on  several  successive  nights. 

This  fork  type  of  equatorial  mounting,  which  dates  back  more  than 
a  century,  was  built  on  a  large  scale  (with  a  four-foot  mirror)  by 
Lassell  in  1861,  and  subsequently,  with  accurate  driving-clocks  and 
in  somewhat  different  forms,  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Rosse,  by  Common 
with  36-inch  and  60-inch  mirrors  (the  former  afterwards  used  by  Keeler 
and  others  at  Mount  Hamilton),  and  by  Ritchey  at  Mount  Wilson 
with  a  60-inch  mirror.  A  design  closely  resembling  Lassell's,  with 
heavy  fork  and  polar  axis  and  modern  roller  bearings  to  relieve  fric- 
tion, made  by  Doctor  Pease  in  1928,  and  a  modified  fork  or  "split- 
ring"  design  made  by  Mr.  Porter,  were  carefully  considered  by  our 
committee  on  the  200-inch  telescope  mounting  last  winter.  This  com- 
mittee included  Mr.  E.  P.  Burrell,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Warner  and 
Swasey  Company,  who  has  made  a  provisional  scale  drawing  and 
model  of  the  fork  type,  similar  to  that  of  Doctor  Pease.  When  sub- 
jected to  careful  study  and  computations  for  flexure  by  Professors 
Epstein  and  Martel  of  the  CaHfornia  Institute,  and  to  further  exami- 
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nation  and  criticism  by  Messrs.  Gano  Dunn  and  Samuel  R.  Jones 
of  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  this  design  was  found  to 
provide  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  general  problem. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  safe  to  proceed  with  our  other  plans,  though  much 
futher  criticism  and  study  will  be  given  both  to  the  general  design 
and  its  many  details  before  the  final  working  drawings  are  prepared. 
Our  first  necessity  was  merely  to  make  sure  of  the  possibility  of  one 
satisfactory  general  solution,  which  can  of  course  be  improved  by 
further  work.  All  such  minor  questions  as  suitable  electric  clamps, 
slow  motions,  etc.,  have  been  admirably  solved  before  for  such  large 
instruments  as  the  72-inch  Victoria  telescope  and  the  100-inch  Hooker 
telescope,  and  it  simply  remains  to  adapt  the  best  of  these,  in  the 
light  of  recent  progress,  to  the  needs  of  the  200-inch  telescope.  We 
now  know  beyond  question  that  a  tube  and  mirrors  having  a  com- 
bined weight  of  150  tons,  involving  a  total  weight  for  the  moving  parts 
of  500  tons,  can  be  mounted  equatorially  and  without  troublesome 
flexure  so  as  to  afford  access  to  the  entire  available  sky,  and  manipu- 
lated with  the  ease  and  precision  demanded  by  the  delicate  work  in 
view. 

Ill 

As  compared  with  the  microscopist,  the  astronomer  is  in  some  re- 
spects at  a  marked  disadvantage.  A  small  microscope  can  be  brought 
to  the  limit  of  optical  perfection  at  little  expense  and  can  be  used  al- 
most anywhere  under  nearly  perfect  conditions.  To  improve  our 
telescopes  we  must  increase  their  size  and  their  precision  of  construc- 
tion, which  means  not  only  heavy  expense  in  manufacture  and  op- 
eration but  also  added  mechanical  and  optical  difficulties.  Moreover, 
instead  of  looking  through  homogeneous  optical  media,  selected  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  we  must  observe  the  stars  from  the  depths  of  a 
turbulent  atmosphere,  which  not  only  scatters  and  absorbs  much  of 
the  light  that  reaches  its  upper  levels,  but  so  irregularly  refracts  the 
portion  transmitted  that  the  rays  falling  on  the  various  parts  of  a 
large  lens  or  mirror  are  rarely  or  never  combined  into  a  sharply  de- 
fined and  perfectly  steady  image. 

By  selecting  a  site  of  high  altitude,  above  the  denser  and  more  dis- 
turbed portion  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  region  but  little  affected  by 
clouds  and  storms,  we  may  greatly  reduce  these  difficulties.  In  fact, 
as  I  stated  in  my  first  article,  the  conditions  on  Mount  Wilson  are  so 
favorable  that  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nights  in  a  year  the 
100-inch  Hooker  telescope  gives  us  a  gain  in  light-collecting  power 
over  the  60-inch  telescope  fully  in  proportion  to  its  greater  aperture. 
The  use  of  the  larger  instrument  has  thus  resulted  in  many  funda- 
mental discoveries  beyond  the  range  of  the  smaller  one,  and  has  more 
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than  justified  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  Moreover,  we  have  direct 
observational  evidence  that  on  Mount  Wilson  a  200-inch  telescope 
could  be  depended  upon  to  show  a  further  gain,  in  keeping  with  its 
increased  size.  The  probabilities  now  are  that  we  can  find  a  still 
better  site  within  a  short  distance  of  Pasadena. 

To  understand  the  conditions  required  for  the  best  results  we  must 
think  of  the  appearance  of  the  telescopic  image  of  a  star.  Obviously, 
no  clouds  should  be  in  the  way,  and  our  site  should,  therefore,  be  one 
where  storms  are  few.  But  a  clear  sky  is  not  enough.  Under  a  mag- 
nifying power  of,  say,  five  hundred  diameters,  the  star  image,  instead 
of  being  a  very  minute  and  perfectly  steady  point,  is  usually  enlarged 
and  in  a  state  of  motion.  The  enlarged  image  oscillates  very  rapidly 
in  all  directions  and  also  undergoes  slower  oscillations  of  about  a 
second  of  arc  in  a  period  of  approximately  a  minute  of  time,  as  Schle- 
singer  has  shown.  As  already  stated,  the  observer  is  constantly  cor- 
recting the  position  of  the  photographic  plate  during  its  exposure  in 
order  to  reduce  the  effect  of  such  tremors.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  his 
quickness  and  skill,  and  the  more  rapid  oscillations  that  escape  him 
are  consequently  registered  upon  the  plate.  As  these  take  place  in  all 
directions,  the  resultant  image  is  nearly  circular  in  form.  Such  a  re- 
corded image,  which  of  course  differs  from  the  instantaneous  moving 
image  seen  by  the  observer,  has  been  well  named  by  Newall  a  "  tremor 
disc."  Its  diameter  varies  from  several  seconds  of  arc  to  about  five 
or  six  tenths  of  a  second,  the  smallest,  I  think,  yet  photographed. 
These  minute  images  were  obtained  by  Hubble  under  good  atmospheric 
conditions  with  the  100-inch  telescope  on  Mount  Wilson. 

If  the  telescope  were  optically  and  mechanically  perfect,  in  correct 
adjustment,  and  provided  with  a  perfectly  controlled  driving-clock, 
the  star  images  would  of  course  remain  fixed  on  the  plate  if  there  were 
no  atmosphere  to  interfere.  There  would  be  no  tremor  discs,  and  the 
fainter  stars  would  be  registered  as  extremely  minute  points.  Brighter 
stars  on  the  same  plate  would  be  larger,  as  there  is  a  purely  photo- 
graphic effect  that  causes  a  gradual  spreading  of  the  light  in  the  sensi- 
tive film  about  the  central  point,  producing  a  disc  which  increases  in  di- 
ameter with  the  length  of  the  exposure  and  the  brightness  of  the  star. 

The  importance  of  securing  the  smallest  possible  star  images  will 
be  recognized  when  it  is  remembered  that  perfect  concentration  of 
all  the  light  in  a  point  would  permit  the  registration  of  stars  too  faint 
to  affect  the  plate  if  their  feeble  rays  were  scattered  over  the  much 
larger  area  of  the  tremor  disc.  Another  advantage  of  perfect  concen- 
tration would  be  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  and  measuring  two 
closely  adjacent  stars  of  a  pair,  or  the  minute  details  of  planetary  or 
nebular  structure  which  would  overlap  and  be  confused  if  enlarged 
by  atmospheric  disturbance. 
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It  rarely  happens  that  an  observatory  site  can  be  selected  without 
regard  to  geographical  limitations.  When  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  was  established,  however,  it  was  decided  to  locate  its 
various  departments  of  research  in  places  where  their  work  could  be 
done  to  the  best  advantage.  Accordingly,  the  Observatory  Committee, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  authorized  to  send  a  skilled  observer 
to  a  large  number  of  promising  sites,  armed  with  a  telescope  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enable  him  to  make  reliable  comparative  tests.  We  selected 
the  late  Professor  Hussey,  then  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  where  the 
splendid  results  obtained  on  Mount  Hamilton  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
astronomers  to  the  excellent  atmospheric  conditions  available  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  the  results  of  the  observations  in  1903  at  many  points  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  Australia,  confirmed  by  our  own  longer  series 
of  tests  in  the  following  year,  we  selected  Mount  Wilson,  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  range  a  few  miles  north  of  Pasadena,  as  the  most  promising 
site  for  our  purpose. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  astronomical  advantages  of  this  region 
of  the  southwest,  where  we  photograph  the  sun  on  300  days  of  each 
year.  In  choosing  the  most  suitable  site  for  a  large  telescope  we  are 
limited  by  three  principal  restrictions:  latitude,  altitude,  and  weather. 
If  we  go  too  far  from  the  equator  we  lose  the  broad  zone  of  stars  beyond 
it;  while  if  we  approach  it  too  closely  we  cannot  observe  the  stars  near 
the  pole  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  horizon  to  afford  good  images. 
A  latitude  of  from  30°  to  35°,  from  which  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  celestial  sphere  can  be  effectively  observed,  is  most  suitable. 
As  for  the  altitude  of  the  site,  it  should  be  great  enough  to  escape  the 
absorption  and  irregular  refraction  of  the  denser  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  not  so  great  as  to  involve  excessive  snowfall  and  extreme  winter 
temperatures.  An  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  seems  to  be 
most  favorable  in  Southern  California.  The  weather  enters  in  several 
ways.  A  great  range  of  temperature,  daily  or  annual,  affects  the  form 
of  exposed  optical  surfaces  and  the  efficiency  of  the  observer,  who  can- 
not nimbly  and  precisely  operate  micrometers,  double-slide-plate- 
holders  and  other  devices  when  his  fingers  are  stiff  with  cold  or  ham- 
pered by  heavy  gloves.  I  can  testify  to  this,  after  experience  in  an 
open  dome  in  Wisconsin  at  temperatures  down  to  20°  below  zero 
(Fahrenheit).  But  the  most  serious  effects  of  the  weather  are  cloudi- 
ness, large  tremor  discs  caused  by  air  disturbances  felt  far  beyond  the 
central  cloudy  area  of  storms,  and  winds  that  shake  the  telescope  and 
thus  displace  star  images. 

There  are  several  types  of  widespread  storms  in  the  United  States, 
two  of  which  are  most  common.  These  are  the  large  cyclones  (not 
tornadoes)  whose  centers  move  eastward  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  across 
the  country  near  the  Canadian  border,  and  northward  near  the  At- 
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Ian  tic  coast  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Taking  these  and  all  other  factors 
into  account,  our  choice  is  narrowed  to  the  lofty  plateaus  and  moun- 
tain ranges  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  as- 
tronomer and  physicist  may  well  regard  this  favored  region  as  a  vast 
high-level  laboratory,  admirably  designed  to  meet  their  varied  needs. 
During  the  protracted  dry  season  in  Southern  California  we  are  able 
to  carry  on  the  many  types  of  astronomical  work  that  call  for  daily 
observations  in  long  unbroken  sequences.  Once,  for  example,  in  a 
spectroscopic  study  of  the  general  magnetic  field  of  the  sun,  photo- 
graphs were  taken  at  Mount  Wilson  on  more  than  ninety  successive 
days.  Clear  and  tranquil  nights  are  even  more  common;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  total  number  of  hours  of  observation  with  those  of 
eastern  observatories  shows  a  great  preponderance.  Measured  in 
other  terms,  such  as  average  size  of  tremor  disc,  low  wind  velocities, 
or  favorable  temperatures,  the  advantages  are  equally  apparent.  Thus 
our  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  with  telescopes  of  all  sizes  and 
types,  will  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for  comparative  studies  of  other 
possible  sites. 

Physicists  as  well  as  astronomers  have  profited  by  the  mountain 
laboratories,  extending  up  to  12,000  feet,  within  easy  reach  of  Pasa- 
dena. Michelson  has  repeatedly  used  Mount  Wilson  for  his  measures 
of  the  velocity  of  light,  sending  intermittent  flashes  to  a  large  mirror 
about  22  miles  distant  on  Mount  San  Antonio,  which  returned  them 
to  his  point  of  observation.  Here,  too,  with  the  aid  of  Pease  and  An- 
derson, he  developed  his  interferometer  from  a  small  laboratory  in- 
strument into  a  20-foot  auxiliary  of  the  100-inch  telescope,  the  first 
successful  device  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  a  star.  Here  he  and 
others  have  repeated  the  famous  Michelson-Morley  experiment,  fore- 
runner of  the  Einstein  theory,  to  determine  beyond  doubt  whether 
his  original  negative  result  might  be  affected  by  the  altitude  of  the 
apparatus.  Millikan  has  made  no  less  use  of  neighboring  high-level 
stations.  Within  four  hours'  motor  ride  of  his  Pasadena  Laboratory 
is  a  mountain  lake,  containing  radium-free  water,  in  which  he  and 
Cameron  measure  the  penetrating  power  of  the  cosmic  rays  with  deli- 
cate electrometers  sunk  to  depths  as  great  as  150  feet.  When  they 
wish  to  check  their  results  at  still  higher  levels,  they  easily  find  suit- 
able lakes  among  the  lofty  Sierra  peaks  farther  north.  One  of  these 
lakes  lies  within  a  narrow  gorge,  whose  towering  walls  serve  to  ex- 
clude from  the  electrometer  all  cosmic  rays  except  those  coming  from 
a  narrow  strip  of  sky  overhead.  Aided  by  this  natural  telescope,  they 
have  found  that  the  Milky  Way  is  no  richer  in  cosmic  rays  than  all 
other  regions  of  the  heavens  far  from  the  galactic  plane. 

These  illustrations,  which  are  drawn  from  our  recent  cooperative 
work,  help  to  emphasize  the  most  important  factor  entering  into  the 
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selection  of  a  site  for  the  200-inch  telescope.  To  be  efficient,  it  must 
of  course  be  placed  where  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  excellent. 
But  its  efficiency  and  output  can  be  multiplied  several  fold  by  estab- 
lishing it  within  convenient  reach  of  Pasadena,  where  the  activities 
of  the  California  Institute  and  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  are 
centered.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  great  advantages  resulting  from 
the  intimate  cooperation  of  the  research  staffs  and  the  utilization  of 
existing  equipment  be  realized. 

A  preliminary  comparative  study  of  many  promising  sites  in  South- 
ern California  and  Arizona  is  now  being  made  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Observatory  Council  of 
the  Cahfornia  Institute.  The  customary  plan  of  merely  estimating 
the  quality  of  the  star  image,  on  a  scale  in  which  o  stands  for  very 
bad,  5  for  good,  and  10  for  ideal  perfection  has  been  replaced  by  a 
method  of  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  tremor  disc,  devised  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  thoroughly  tested  with  small  telescopes  on  Mount  Wil- 
son in  cooperation  with  observers  working  simultaneously  with  the  60- 
inch  and  100-inch  reflectors.  Ten  portable  telescopes  equipped  with 
this  device  are  now  in  continuous  use  at  as  many  different  sites.  After 
our  choice  has  been  narrowed  down  to  a  few  most  favorable  regions,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  comparative  tests  for  two  or  three 
years  before  making  a  final  selection. 

IV 

Our  experience  at  Mount  Wilson  has  clearly  shown  that  the  200- 
inch  telescope  should  not  be  confined  to  a  single  class  of  work,  but 
should  be  quickly  adaptable  for  a  wide  variety  of  observations.  Its 
efficiency  will  depend  quite  as  much  upon  the  perfection  of  the  photo- 
graphic plates,  spectrographs,  thermocouples,  photo-electric  cells, 
laboratory  apparatus,  and  many  other  devices  used  to  record,  measure, 
and  interpret  the  images  of  celestial  objects  as  upon  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  telescope  that  produces  them.  Moreover,  I  have  learned  from 
forty  years  of  astrophysical  research  that  many  forms  of  auxiliary 
apparatus  and  laboratory  equipment,  not  of  standard  type,  should 
not  only  be  designed  and  constructed  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  those  who  use  them,  but  constantly  improved  in  the  light  of  new 
discoveries.  Thus  adequate  laboratories  and  instrument  shops  may 
be  as  necessary  to  an  observatory  that  effectively  combines  astronomy 
with  physics  and  chemistry  as  they  are  to  such  corporations  as  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  whose  rapid  advancement  is  the  direct  result  of  their 
development  of  new  devices  through  research. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  method  to  the  physicist  or  the  physi- 
cal chemist,  who  are  constantly  building,  adapting,  and  improving 
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their  instrumental  means.  It  naturally  found  little  recognition,  how- 
ever, in  observatories  equipped  with  standard  apparatus,  easily  ob- 
tainable from  commercial  instrument-makers,  and  necessarily  used 
without  change  for  long  periods  of  time.  But  with  the  rise  of  astro- 
physics the  point  of  view  and  the  methods  of  the  physicist  and  chemist 
have  been  gradually  added  to  those  of  the  astronomer,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

This  policy  applies  equally  to  small  and  large  observatories,  as  I 
found  when  a  boy,  working  with  a  little  lathe,  a  small  spectroscope 
an  induction  coil,  and  a  4-inch  telescope;  later  at  the  Kenwood  Ob- 
servatory, where  I  had  some  good  machine  tools;  and  subsequently 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  where  these  machine  tools  served  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  shop  in  which  we  built  a  large  part  of  our  instrumental 
equipment,  with  the  aid  of  small  gifts  from  the  Rumford  and  Draper 
Funds  and  from  several  friends. 

I  could  give  scores  of  illustrations  from  our  experience  at  Pasadena 
and  Mount  Wilson  where  our  shops  and  laboratories,  supplying  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  Observatory,  have  been  run  to  full  capacity 
since  their  beginning  in  1904.  Electric  arcs,  sparks,  vacuum  tubes, 
furnaces,  and  other  light-sources,  frequently  improved  in  the  light 
of  astronomical  demands  or  physical  discoveries,  have  been  used  con- 
stantly from  the  first,  with  results  of  vital  importance.  When  equip- 
ping the  original  laboratory  I  ventured  to  include  a  large  electro- 
magnet and  polarizing  apparatus,  recognizing  that  they  would  at 
least  be  useful  in  classifying  spectral  lines.  Three  years  later  they 
proved  to  be  the  indispensable  means  of  identifying  and  studying 
magnetic  phenomena  in  the  sun.  The  temperature  classification  of 
spectral  lines,  the  development  of  a  new  method  of  measuring  stellar 
distances,  the  analysis  of  solar  and  stellar  atmospheres  at  various 
levels,  the  precise  measurement  of  standard  lines  and  solar  spectrum 
wave-lengths  and  the  determination  of  the  Einstein  effect  in  the  sun, 
the  discovery  of  new  elements  and  new  isotopes  in  celestial  sources, 
the  first  use  of  the  Koch  microphotometer  in  astronomical  work, 
Michelson's  application  of  the  interferometer  for  measuring  star  diam- 
eters, the  development  of  large  reflecting  telescopes,  the  tower  tele- 
scope in  various  forms,  vacuum  thermocouples  and  radiometers  for 
measuring  stellar  and  planetary  radiation,  spectroscopes,  spectro- 
heliographs,  and  spectrohelioscopes  of  many  types,  apparatus  for  the 
ultra-violet  measurement  of  fluctuations  in  solar  radiation,  means  for 
the  study  of  stellar  spectra  under  high  dispersion — these  are  some  con- 
spicuous instances  of  the  advantages  of  Mount  Wilson  of  utihzing 
shops,  laboratories,  telescopes,  and  their  accessories  in  the  most  inti- 
mate union. 

The  recognition  of  these  advantages  by  the  International  Education 
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Board  has  enabled  us  to  plan  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of  the 
California  Institute  so  as  to  supplement  and  extend  our  present  com- 
bined facilities.  Designs  for  its  Astrophysical  Laboratory  and  Instru- 
ment Shop,  soon  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  California  In- 
stitute, have  recently  been  completed.  The  Laboratory  will  serve 
for  the  Pasadena  headquarters  of  the  resident  and  visiting  astrono- 
mers and  physicists,  the  measurement  and  reduction  of  photographs 
taken  with  the  200-inch  telescope  at  its  mountain  site,  the  perform- 
ance of  experiments  for  the  interpretation  of  these  observations 
with  the  aid  of  instruments  and  methods  available  neither  in  the 
Bridge  and  Gates  Laboratories  of  the  Institute  nor  in  the  labor- 
atories of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  and  for  the  work  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Astrophysics.  Here,  too,  will  be  devised  the 
new  instruments  and  methods  which  the  neighboring  Instrument  and 
Optical  Shops  will  enable  us  to  build  and  modify  as  experience  sug- 
gests. 

The  scale  of  these  shops  will  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  work 
to  be  done  in  them,  and  this  depends,  in  turn,  upon  the  scale  of  the 
200-inch  telescope.  The  largest  parts  of  the  telescope  mounting, 
which  demand  the  use  of  huge  boring  mills,  planers,  and  other  machine 
tools  of  great  capacity,  will  not  be  constructed  here.  These  can  be 
built  once  for  all  in  commercial  machine  shops,  as  they  do  not  require 
the  frequent  modifications  often  necessary,  for  example,  in  large  auxili- 
ary instruments  during  their  period  of  development.  In  general, 
standard  instruments  will  be  purchased,  whenever  possible,  from  com- 
mercial makers;  large  machine  work  will  be  entrusted  to  commercial 
shops  competent  to  produce  it  with  the  necessary  precision;  and 
the  capacity  of  our  own  shops  will  be  determined  in  the  light  of  our 
Mount  Wilson  experience. 

As  the  optical  work  on  the  200-inch  and  other  mirror  discs  should  be 
done  by  our  own  opticians,  the  Optical  Shop  must  be  built  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  evident  when  the  diameter  and  weight  of  the  200-inch 
disc  and  its  auxiliary  mirrors,  and  the  consequent  size  of  the  grinding 
and  poHshing  machinery  are  borne  in  mind.  We  at  first  considered 
the  advisability  of  erecting  this  Optical  Shop  at  the  mountain  site 
of  the  telescope;  but  it  must  be  close  to  the  Instrument  Shop,  and  this 
in  turn  must  be  near  the  Astrophysical  Laboratory.  Moreover,  the 
advantage  of  using  the  heating  and  power  plants  of  the  California 
Institute,  and  several  other  important  arguments,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  desirability  of  building  the  Optical  Shop  in  Pasadena.  It 
is  now  assumed  that  the  200-inch  mirror  disc  will  be  made  at  the  Thom- 
son Research  Laboratory,  or  some  other  point  where  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  work  are  available,  and  then  shipped  to  Pasadena  in  its 
rough  state. 
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V 

When  I  began  photographic  work  with  microscope  and  telescope 
in  the  early  eighties  all  commercial  plates  were  insensitive  to  yellow 
and  red  light.  To  sensitize  them  for  the  yellow,  a  few  years  later  we 
bathed  them  in  a  solution  of  erythrosin.  It  was  not  until  early  in  the 
present  century  that  plates  sufficiently  sensitive  in  the  red  to  serve  for 
the  photography  of  the  hydrogen  atmosphere  of  the  sun  became 
available.  Since  then  the  advance  has  continued  far  into  the  invisible 
infra-red,  recently  enabling  Babcock  in  our  Pasadena  Laboratory 
to  discover  lines  of  fundamental  importance  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
sun.  We  owe  these  infra-red  plates,  invaluable  for  the  study  of  a 
host  of  astrophysical,  physical,  and  chemical  phenomena,  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Eastman  Research  Laboratory  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees.  Here,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  both  Mr. 
George  Eastman  and  Doctor  Mees,  many  other  problems  of  vital 
importance  to  the  200-inch  telescope  are  sure  to  find  their  solution. 

Foremost  of  these  is  the  production  of  plates  of  the  highest  sensi- 
tiveness combined  with  very  fine  grain.  A  star  image  on  the  most 
sensitive  plates  now  available  commercially  looks  under  high  mag- 
nification like  a  heap  of  coarse  sand.  For  this  reason  we  are  compelled 
to  employ  slower  plates,  of  finer  grain,  for  many  kinds  of  work,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  necessary  exposure  time  and  virtually  dimin- 
ishing the  size  and  output  of  the  telescope.  These  illustrations  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  importance  of  improving  the  many  photographic 
processes  required  for  astrophysical  research. 

The  fable  that  Archimedes  set  fire  to  the  Roman  ships  at  Syracuse 
by  focusing  upon  them  the  sun's  rays  has  found  more  substantial 
applications  in  modern  times.  Large  burning  lenses  and  concave 
mirrors  were  long  ago  used  to  perform  chemical  experiments  and  to 
vaporize  metals,  and  recently  Straubel  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Company 
has  found  it  possible  to  obtain  a  temperature  of  nearly  5,000°  Centi- 
grade (9,000°  Fahrenheit)  at  the  focus  of  a  searchlight  mirror.  As 
this  will  instantly  vaporize  tungsten  and  is  within  about  1,000°  of  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  sun,  a  properly  designed  "solar  furnace" 
should  be  of  great  service  in  extending  the  range  of  our  electric  fur- 
naces, so  successfully  used  by  King  and  others  for  the  spectroscopic 
interpretation  of  astrophysical  phenomena.  We  are  accordingly  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  such  a  furnace  for  our  new  Astrophysical 
Laboratory. 

If  space  were  available,  I  might  go  on  to  describe  other  instrumental 
improvements  already  under  investigation,  as  well  as  our  plans  for 
theoretical  researches,  and  the  development  of  a  graduate  school  of 
astrophysics. 
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The  success  of  the  whole  undertaking  obviously  depends  upon  the 
initiation  and  development  of  a  wise  policy  of  design,  construction, 
and  operation,  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  financial  support. 
As  for  the  latter,  an  adequate  income  has  just  been  promised  for 
the  early  operation  of  the  Astrophysical  Laboratory  and  Graduate 
School  of  Astrophysics,  and  a  much  larger  sum  is  assured  for  the 
work  of  the  Observatory  when  completed.  The  Observatory  Coun- 
cil, in  charge  of  the  entire  project,  includes  Henry  M.  Robinson, 
best  known  internationally  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Dawes 
plan  and  as  a  leading  representative  of  the  United  States  at  Ver- 
sailles and  Geneva;  Robert  A.  Millikan,  whose  studies  of  the  cosmic 
rays  and  the  structure  and  radiation  of  the  atom  are  organically 
related  to  the  astrophysical  researches  in  view;  and  Arthur  A.  Noyes, 
whose  physico-chemical  investigations  also  enter  directly  into  our 
general  attack  on  the  constitution  of  matter  and  the  interpretation 
of  cosmic  phenomena.  Dr.  John  A.  Anderson,  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Observatory  Council,  is  as  widely  recognized  for  his  skill  in  de- 
vising optical  instruments  as  for  his  investigations  made  with  their 
aid.  The  Advisory  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Walter  S.  Adams, 
which  works  in  the  closest  relations  with  the  Observatory  Council, 
and  the  list  of  our  other  advisers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  include 
many  authorities  in  various  fields  of  science  and  engineering. 

Certain  minds  of  the  ''practical"  type,  regardless  of  the  attitude 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  and  industrial  leaders  and  unconscious  of 
the  history  of  constructive  thought,  sometimes  raise  the  old  question, 
cui  bono?  What  is  the  good  of  astronomy  or,  indeed,  of  any  form  of 
pure  science?  I  have  already  attempted  to  answer  the  general  ques- 
tion in  a  paper  published  in  this  magazine  entitled  ''Science  and  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  but  a  more  specific  reference  to  astronomy  and 
especially  to  the  value  of  large  telescopes  may  appropriately  close 
the  present  article. 

Look  back  over  sixty  centuries  and  see  the  Egyptian  priests  nightly 
observing  the  heavens  from  the  summits  of  their  temples.  Like  a 
vast  clock,  the  celestial  sphere,  turning  from  east  to  west,  marked  by 
the  meridian  passage  of  familiar  stars  the  hours  for  their  devotions 
and  the  months  of  their  simple  but  essential  calendar.  From  these 
crude  beginnings  arose  the  precise  measurement  of  time  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  calendar,  our  accurate  methods  of  surveying  and  mapping 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  our  safe  means  of  navigating  both  sea  and 
air. 

To  realize  our  larger  debt  to  astronomy  read  Henri  Poincare's  book, 
The  Value  of  Science.  The  basis  of  science  is  the  knowledge  of  natural 
law,  and  we  owe  the  conquest  of  law  to  astronomy.  Where  would  our 
modern  civilization  be,  asks  Poincare,  if  the  earth,  like  Jupiter,  had 
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always  been  enveloped  in  clouds?  Our  remote  ancestors  were  crea- 
tures of  superstition,  surrounded  by  mysteries,  startled  at  every  dis- 
play of  incomprehensible  forces,  accustomed  to  attribute  all  natural 
phenomena  to  the  caprice  of  good  and  evil  spirits.  Today  we  no 
longer  implore  the  aid  of  genii,  but  utilize  natural  laws,  of  which  we 
are  constantly  learning  more.  Recognizing,  as  we  do,  the  unchange- 
able basis  of  these  laws,  we  do  not  foolishly  demand  that  they  be 
changed,  but  submit  ourselves  to  them,  and  use  them  for  the  advan- 
tage of  mankind. 

Astronomy  taught  us  the  existence  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  Chal- 
deans, observing  the  heavens  even  more  attentively  than  the  Egyp- 
tians, perceived  harmony  of  motion  and  sequence  of  phenomena. 
Day  and  night,  the  round  of  the  seasons,  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
the  periodic  wanderings  of  the  planets  held  their  attention  and  en- 
couraged their  study.  Their  work  was  continued  by  the  Greek  as- 
tronomers, who  discovered  law  after  law  with  the  simple  instruments 
at  their  command.  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo  fixed  the  sun 
at  the  center  of  our  system,  shattered  the  mediaeval  mode  of  thought, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  Newton,  who  finally  announced  the  most 
general  of  all  natural  laws. 

Encouraged  by  these  never-ending  successes,  students  turned  their 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  found  in  their 
apparent  disorder  the  same  harmony  and  the  same  reign  of  law.  But 
the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  the  conflict  of  forces,  and  the  extreme 
complexity  of  terrestrial  phenomena  would  have  greatly  delayed  prog- 
ress if  the  simple  and  easily-discovered  laws,  emblazoned  on  the 
heavens,  had  not  pointed  the  way.  Faced  with  discouragement,  the 
physicist  or  the  zoologist  could  fall  back  upon  the  assurance,  which 
astronomy  had  repeatedly  afforded,  that  nature  does  obey  laws.  Their 
task,  therefore,  was  to  discover  these  laws,  and  to  persist  in  their  en- 
deavors until  the  difficulties  had  been  overcome. 

To  the  astronomical  and  physical  researches  of  Galileo  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  escape  from  the  magic  and  superstition  of 
the  past.  But  we  owe  him  a  larger  debt.  His  telescope,  followed  by 
others  of  increasing  power,  pushed  back  the  hampering  boundaries 
of  the  universe  and  advanced  step  by  step  into  larger  and  larger 
spheres,  where  the  same  laws  are  found  to  reign,  unbroken  by  dis- 
tance or  by  time.  Thus  arose  a  new  and  vast  conception  of  an  or- 
dered cosmos,  stretching  away  to  the  countless  "island  universes"  be- 
yond our  own  galactic  island,  in  which  the  solar  system  is  as  a  grain  of 
sand.  In  this  conception  we  may  glimpse  the  imprint  of  a  creator,  in- 
finitely above  the  tribal  deities  of  early  man,  whose  immutable  laws  it 
is  our  first  duty  and  greatest  advantage  to  discover  and  to  obey. 

During  our  own  time  spectrum  analysis,  initiated  bv  Kirchhoff^s 
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study  of  the  sun,  has  revealed  the  unity  of  terrestrial  and  celestial 
substance  and  provided  the  means  of  tracing  the  evolution  of  stars 
and  nebulae  and  the  systems  in  which  they  are  grouped.  Moreover, 
it  has  served  as  our  guide  to  the  true  nature  of  matter  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fundamental  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  first  harmonic  series  of  spectrum  lines  and  the  first  ionized  atoms 
(lacking  one  or  more  electrons),  vital  clues  to  the  modern  theory  of 
matter,  were  found  in  the  sun  and  stars.  Quickly,  with  the  aid  of 
powerful  telescopes,  the  vast  experiments  performed  for  us  in  these 
celestial  laboratories  have  added  to  basic  knowledge.  The  three  most 
vital  tests  of  the  Einstein  theory  can  be  made  only  with  the  telescope. 
Matter  two  thousand  times  as  dense  as  platinum  has  been  found  in 
the  companion  of  Sirius.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  "forbidden"  forms 
have  been  detected  in  the  excessively  rare  gases  of  the  Great  Nebula 
of  Orion.  The  transformation  of  matter  into  radiation,  predicted  by 
physical  theory,  is  attested  by  stellar  observations.  And  now  we 
may  hope  that  the  complex  problem  of  the  curvature  of  space  will 
be  settled  by  celestial  measures.  Can  one  doubt  that  a  telescope  power- 
ful enough  to  carry  all  these  studies  far  beyond  our  present  possibil- 
ities will  prove  profitable,  not  merely  to  the  astronomer  but  to  the 
physicist,  the  chemist,  and  to  all  who  utilize  the  results  of  science  in 
the  many-sided  problems  of  modern  life? 


IN  PRAISE  OF  IZAAK  WALTON  * 

By  Herbert  Hoover 

AS  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  thus  charged 

ZiA     with  such   responsibility  for   our   game  fisheries  as  weighs 

X     jL  upon  the  mind  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  wish  to  state 

a  fact,  to  observe  a  condition,  to  relate  an  experiment,  to  define  a 

proposition,  to  offer  a  protest,  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  all. 

The  fact  I  refer  to  is  that  our  game  fishing  is  decreasing  steadily 
and  rapidly.  The  condition  is  that  the  present  method  of  rehabili- 
tation through  hatcheries  and  distribution  of  fry  and  fingerlings  is  a 
failure  because  of  high  infant  mortality.  The  experiment  in  the  case 
indicates  that  artificial  hatching  can  be  made  successful  if  the  finger- 
lings  are  carried  through  infancy  to  childhood.  The  proposition  is 
further  to  extend  these  nurseries  in  cooperation  with  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America  and  all  fish  clubs.  The  protest  is  that  even 
this  is  useless  unless  we  can  check  pollution  of  our  streams.  The 
reason  for  it  all  is  that  fishing  is  good  for  the  soul  of  man. 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1927;  copyright,  1927,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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Man  and  boy,  the  American  is  a  fisherman.  That  comprehensive 
Hst  of  human  rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  firm  that 
all  men  (and  boys)  are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  in- 
cluding life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — which  obviously 
includes  the  pursuit  of  fish.  America  is  a  well-watered  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  know  all  of  the  fishing  holes.  The  Americans  also 
produce  millions  of  automobiles.  These  coordinate  forces  of  inalien- 
able right — the  automobile  and  the  call  of  the  fishing  hole — propel 
men  and  boys  to  a  search  of  all  the  water  within  a  radius  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  during  week-ends  alone.  They  extend  it  to  a 
radius  of  five  hundred  miles  on  summer  holidays.  The  radii  of  opera- 
tions of  all  these  men  and  boys  greatly  overlap.  All  of  this  has  over- 
worked the  fishing  holes,  and  the  time  between  bites  has  become 
longer  and  longer,  and  the  fish  have  become  wiser  and  wiser. 

Some  millions  of  fishermen  have  invented  thousands  of  new  lures 
of  seductive  order  and  devised  many  new  and  fearful  incantations, 
with  a  host  of  new  kinds  of  clothes  and  of  labor-saving  devices  to 
carry  them  about. 

We  have  indeed  made  stupendous  progress  in  physical  equipment 
to  overcome  the  mysteries  of  fish.  We  have  moved  upward  from  the 
lude  but  social  conditions  of  the  willow  pole  with  a  butcher's-string 
line,  fixed  with  hooks  ten  for  a  dime,  whose  compelling  lure  is  one 
segment  of  an  angleworm  and  whose  incantation  is  spitting  on  the 
bait.  We  have  arrived  at  the  high  state  of  a  tackle  assembled  from 
the  steel  of  Damascus,  the  bamboos  of  Siam,  the  silk  of  Japan,  the 
lacquer  of  China,  the  tin  of  Bangkok,  the  nickel  of  Canada,  the  feath- 
ers of  Brazil,  and  the  silver  of  Colorado — all  compounded  by  mass 
production  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Akron,  Ohio.  And  for  magic 
and  incantations  we  have  progressed  to  application  of  cosmetics  to 
artificial  flies  and  to  wonders  in  special  clothing  with  pigeonholes 
for  varied  lures  and  liniments,  and  to  calling  a  bite  a  ''strike."  Nor 
do  I  need  to  repeat  that  fishing  is  not  the  rich  man's  sport,  even  though 
his  incantations  are  more  expensive.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  all 
men  are  equal  before  fishes.  But  I  ask  you  if,  in  the  face  of  all  this 
overwhelming  efficiency  and  progress,  there  is  less  time  between 
bites. 

However,  our  fishermen  can  put  in  many  joyous  hours  at  home, 
polishing  up  the  rods,  reels,  and  lures,  discussing  new  flies,  when  the 
imponderable  forces  of  spring  begin  to  move  their  bones.  They  could 
not  get  such  joy  out  of  a  collection  of  live  angleworms,  and  that  is 
all  a  part  of  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  anyway — recreation  and 
soul  satisfaction. 
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But  I  am  off  the  track,  because  the  Department  of  Commerce 
deals  not  in  the  beatitudes  but  in  statistics.  Moreover  we  must  also 
maintain  the  economic  rather  than  the  biologic  method  in  discussion 
or  some  other  department  of  the  Government  will  accuse  Commerce 
of  invading  its  authority.  Nevertheless  I  may  say,  as  an  aside,  that 
the  fishing  beatitudes  are  much  amplified  since  Izaak  Walton,  for 
he  did  not  spend  his  major  life  answering  a  bell.  He  never  got  the 
"jumps"  from  traffic  signals  or  the  price  of  wheat.  The  blessings 
of  fishing  include  not  only  Edgar  Guest's  "wash  of  the  soul"  with 
pure  air,  but  they  also  now  include  discipline  in  the  equality  of  men, 
meekness  and  inspiration  before  the  works  of  nature,  charity  and 
patience  toward  tackle  makers  and  the  fish,  a  mockery  of  profits 
and  conceits,  a  quieting  of  hate  and  a  hushing  to  ambition,  a  rejoic- 
ing and  gladness  that  you  do  not  have  to  decide  another  thing  until 
next  week. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  economics  of  this  sport.  Having  done 
everything  to  improve  the  tackle,  lures,  and  incantations,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  distance  between  bites  has  been  increased  because 
of  rising  ratio  of  water  to  fish.    In  other  words,  there  are  fewer  fish. 

From  the  number  of  fishing  licenses  issued  in  licensing  states  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  estimates  that  ten  million  people  went  game 
fishing  in  the  year  1926.  Any  calculation  of  twenty  years  ago  will 
show  that  not  one  million  went  fishing  in  a  year.  But  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  attempts  at  disarmament  of  the  gigantic  army  which  every 
year  marches  against  the  fish,  nor  do  I  suggest  any  limitations  on 
its  equipment  of  automobiles,  tackle,  or  incantations.  I  am  for  force — 
more  force  and  more  fish. 

Despite  the  statistical  efficiency  of  our  department,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  fish  each  one  of  the  army  captured  last  year.  Judging  by 
my  own  experience,  the  number  was  not  large.  I  spent  several  days 
searching  fishing  holes  at  various  points  between  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Pacific;  I  tried  to  find  some  spot  where  not  more  than  six 
automobiles  were  already  camping,  or  where  the  campers  did  not 
get  up  before  daylight  and  thus  get  the  two  or  three  fish  which  were 
off  guard  at  that  time  of  day.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  secures  an 
accounting  from  its  licensees  of  the  number  of  game  fish  caught.  It 
averages  about  4.5  fish  per  fisherman  per  annum.  Fishermen  are  not 
liars,  and  therefore  I  conclude  that  even  in  that  well-organized  state 
it  was  heavy  going. 

Now  I  want  to  propose  an  idea.  I  submit  that  each  fisherman  ought 
to  catch  at  least  fifty  fish  during  the  season.  I  should  hke  more  than 
that  myself,  but  that  ought  to  be  demanded  as  a  minimum  under 
the  "right"  as  implied  in  the  Declaration,  provided  it  includes  one  big 
one  for  purposes  of  indelible  memory,  conversation,  and  historic  record. 
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And  at  once  I  come  to  a  powerful  statistic, — that  is,  fifty  fish  times 
ten  million  men  and  boys, — the  purpose  of  which  I  will  estabhsh 
presently.  This  minimum  ideal  of  a  national  catch  of  five  hundred 
million  game  fish  is  of  fundamental  importance  if  we  as  a  nation  are 
to  approach  a  beatific  state  for  even  two  weeks  in  the  year. 

And,  as  we  are  thinking  nationally,  five  hundred  million  fish  di- 
vided among  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  people  is  not  so  much 
as  you  might  think  at  first,  for  it  is  only  about  4.1  fish  per  person  and 
it  includes  the  little  ones  as  well,  and  each  of  us  is  supposed  to  eat 
1,095  times  a  year,  less  whatever  meals  we  miss  while  fishing. 

At  this  point  someone  will  deny  that  we  have  ever  taken  five  hun- 
dred million  fish  in  a  year.  I  agree  with  him  that  we  have  not  attained 
any  such  ideal  average  in  long  years.  If  it  had  been  true,  the  moral 
state  of  the  nation  would  have  been  better  maintained  during  the 
last  calendar  year.  There  were  lots  of  people  who  committed  crimes 
during  the  year  who  would  not  have  done  so  if  they  had  been  fishing, 
and  I  believe  that  the  increase  in  crime  is  due  to  a  lack  of  those  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  character  which  impregnate  the  souls  of  all  fishermen 
except  those  who  get  no  bites.  Unless  we  can  promise  at  least  fifty 
fish  per  annum  per  person,  including  that  occasional  big  one  for  re- 
counting and  memory  purposes,  we  may  despair  of  keeping  the  pop- 
ulation from  further  moral  turpitude. 

II 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  game  fishermen  in  certain  localities  be- 
gan to  complain  bitterly  to  their  Congressmen  about  the  expanding 
distance  between  bites,  which  in  economic  terms  is  called  the  "lag." 
As  an  equal  opportunity  for  fishing  must  be  properly  considered  by 
any  great  government  as  a  necessity  to  public  tranquillity,  measures 
were  at  once  taken.  The  great  Government  said:  "We  will  now  add 
artificial  means  to  those  of  the  natural  birth  and  distribution  of  fish." 

Thereafter  the  Federal  Government  built  forty  game-fish  hatch- 
eries. The  state  governments  built  191  hatcheries  for  game  fish,  and 
private  enterprise  constructed  sixty  more.  In  these  mass-production 
works,  the  maternal  carelessness  of  laying  eggs  out  loose  in  the  water 
to  be  eaten  by  cannabalistic  relatives  and  friends  was  to  be  halted, 
and  the  eggs  were  thereafter  carefully  safeguarded  in  glass  jars  and 
troughs  and  temperatures.  The  baby  fry  and  fingerlings  thus  born 
in  security  and  reared  up  in  comfort  to  half  an  inch  long  or  so  were 
then  placed  in  private  railway  cars  and  distributed  back  to  the 
streams,  being  thereupon  started  on  their  happy  way  to  be  eaten  by 
the  same  relatives  and  friends,  as  fresh  meat  instead  of  fresh  eggs. 

We  have  steadily  increased  in  zeal  in  these  endeavors  to  beat  the 
lag  between  bites  until  during  the  last  few  years  these  291  hatcheries, 
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working  on  fifteen  species  of  game  fish,  have  turned  out  an  annual 
average  of  one  bilHon,  one  hundred  milHon  infant  game  fish  to  be  duly 
launched  into  life  among  the  cannibals. 

In  addition  to  these  paternalistic  and  maternal  endeavors  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  I  am  aware  that  Mother  Nature  has  her- 
self been  busy  also.  Private  enterprise,  in  the  shape  of  responsible 
mother  fish,  is  working  upon  the  same  problem;  it  is  probably  doing 
more  than  the  paternal  Government,  for  all  I  know — private  enter- 
prise usually  does.  One  thing  we  do  know:  it  takes  a  host  of  finger- 
lings  to  provide  for  the  survival  of  a  single  fish  of  blessed  memory.  At 
a  particular  control  station  over  Alaskan  salmon  it  is  estimated  that 
1,668,750,000  eggs  and  fry  were  launched  into  life  and  3,740,000  adult 
fish  came  back.  It  is  thought  that  all  who  escaped  infant  mortality, 
did  come  back — so  that  the  loss  was  99.77  per  cent.  Or,  in  other  words 
it  took  450  fry  to  make  a  fish.  At  this  rate  the  annual  one  billion, 
one  hundred  million  fry  and  fingerlings  from  the  whole  battery  of 
hatcheries  would  produce  one  third  of  a  fish  per  fisherman  per  annum. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  I  introduce  these  statistics  of  birth 
registration  and  infant  mortality  among  fish  because  it  will  reheve 
your  minds  of  anxiety  as  to  accuracy.  But  if  anyone  feels  that  these 
figures  may  be  wrong,  he  has  my  permission  to  divide  or  multiply 
them  by  any  factor  based  upon  his  own  experience  with  the  time  ele- 
ment in  bites,  the  size  of  fish,  or  the  special  incantations. 

In  any  event  one  billion,  one  hundred  million  bureaucratic-mothered 
fry  from  all  our  combined  government  hatcheries  meant  only  2.2 
fry  for  each  fish  in  the  modest  minimum  national  ideal  I  have  insisted 
upon.  And  if  anybody  thinks  that  it  takes  only  2.2  fry  to  make  a 
fish  he  is  mightily  mistaken.  I  conclude  statistically,  from  my  own 
experience  of  the  time  between  bites,  that  the  Alaskan  figure  of  mor- 
tality should  be  corrected  from  99.77  per  cent  to  99.99  per  cent. 

It  is  a  solemn  fact  that  only  some  microscopic  percentage  of  those 
fry  or  fingerlings,  whether  synthetic  or  natural,  ever  live  to  that  state 
of  grandeur  which  will  serve  as  inspiration  to  polish  the  tackle  or 
insure  the  approach  to  the  battle  in  renewed  hope  with  each  on- 
coming season.  And  we  lose  ground  every  year,  sector  by  sector,  as 
the  highways  include  more  fishing  holes  in  the  motor  routes.  We 
must  either  multiply  the  output  of  our  hatcheries  by  some  fearful 
number  or  find  some  other  way  out. 

Ill 

Some  four  years  ago  I  expressed  to  Commissioner  O'Malley,  when 
inducting  him  into  the  headship  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  my  com- 
plete skepticism  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  synthetic  in- 
cubation and  its  statistical  relations  to  the  realistic  life  of  a  fish.   My 
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general  thesis  was  that  these  infants  did  not  have  a  dog's  chance  to 
gain  that  maturity  which  was  required  by  public  policy.  He  and  his 
able  assistant,  Mr.  Leach,  thereupon  started  experiments  to  see  if 
we  could  not  apply  mass-production  methods  in  the  nursing  of  in- 
fant game  fish  to  an  age  when  they  could  survive  traffic  accidents  or 
do  battle  with  cannibals  or  enter  the  cannibal  ranks  themselves — in 
any  event  hope  to  survive.  It  was  my  aspiration  that,  if  these  ado- 
lescent youths  could  not  win  in  open  combat,  at  least  some  of  them, 
reared  to  three  inches  long,  might  make  a  full  meal  for  a  cannibal  in 
the  place  of  two  hundred  fry  fresh  out  of  the  eggs,  and  then  we  should 
save  199  or  so.  These  experiments  were  seriously  successful.  And 
the  same  authorities,  Messrs.  O'Malley  and  Leach,  are  convinced 
that  by  this  same  means  we  have  improved  the  fighting  chance  of 
these  children  of  fish  up  to  about  a  fifty-fifty  go,  and  thereby  our  one 
billion,  one  hundred  million  governmental  fingerlings  might  serve  as 
a  base  to  produce  the  national  ideal  of  five  hundred  million  big  ones. 
I  again  refer  you  to  my  previous  statement  on  the  safety  factor  in 
the  magic  of  statistics. 

Nor  was  it  so  expensive.  One  hundred  bass  couples  in  specially 
prepared  pools  produced  two  hundred  thousand  offspring  and  raised 
them  to  three  inches  long  for  a  total  outlay  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
omitting  rent  and  experts,  or  four  fish  for  a  cent.  Likewise  trout  were 
carried  along  in  life  under  the  shelter  of  hated  bureaucracy  until 
they  could  do  battle  with  their  enemies. 

After  this  preliminary  experience  I  appealed  two  years  ago  to  fish 
and  game  clubs  throughout  the  country  to  cooperate  with  us  in  es- 
tablishing more  experimental  nurseries — the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  furnish  free  fingerlings,  free  breeding  stock,  and  free  technical  su- 
pervision. It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  appeal  that  all  streams 
in  each  neighborhood  should  be  stocked  with  the  product  so  as  to 
give  the  boy  a  chance  also.  Fifteen  chapters  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  sixteen  clubs  and  private  individuals,  five  states  and  munic- 
ipalities, have  cooperated  to  establish  nurseries  in  nine  states.  Penn- 
sylvania leads  with  fourteen  stations;  Minnesota  is  next  with  thir- 
teen stations.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  working  independently  on 
the  same  general  basis,  has  done  wonders. 

Last  year  was  our  first  year;  4,667,000  fish  were  raised  up  to  bat- 
tling age  in  these  cooperative  nurseries  and  delivered  into  the  streams. 
The  annual  capacity  of  these  nurseries  when  going  full  blast  is  prob- 
ably near  twenty  million  fish. 

IV 

Now  the  purpose  of  these  statistics  is  to  demonstrate  that  we  need 
more  nurseries.    We  ought  to  have  several  hundred.    They  are  inex- 
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pensive  compared  to  the  annual  outlay  on  tackle  and  the  automobile 
journey  to  the  fishing  holes.  When  you  get  through  at  any  fishing 
hole  you  will  be  glad  to  have  paid  for  several  hundred  fish  at  the  rate 
of  four  to  a  cent.  And  by  stocking  all  streams  in  the  neighborhood 
we  are  offered  a.  large  opportunity  for  establishing  fealty  from  the 
small  boy  to  the  ideals  of  the  sportsman.  He  may  for  sound  reasons 
of  his  own  continue  to  use  his  worn  fly  or  even  a  worm,  but  be  assured 
he  will  grow  up  to  refined  tackle  and  expensive  incantation  later 
on. 

Our  Government,  national  and  state,  is  today  spending  nearly 
$2,000,000  a  year  on  game-fish  hatcheries.  We  are  convinced  of  their 
futility  unless  we  can  carry  their  work  this  one  stage  further.  That 
stage  should  be  accomphshed  through  local  effort  and  cooperation, 
with  the  Federal  Government  standing  ready  to  furnish  instruction, 
advice,  breeding  stock,  and  fingerhngs  free  to  any  chapter  or  club 
which  will  undertake  the  task.  If  every  state  in  the  Union  would  re- 
spond as  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  have  responded, 
the  job  would  be  done. 

The  hatcheries  are  the  necessary  works  for  mass  production  of 
infant  fish.  That  is  a  technical  job  requiring  large  expense,  high  skill, 
and  training.  Clubs  cannot  well  undertake  to  run  them,  and  we  have 
long  since  accepted  their  care  as  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  and 
state  governments.  But  the  nurseries  require  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  for  plant,  and  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  annually  for  opera- 
tion. It  is  our  view  that  the  nurseries  are  the  only  agency  that  will 
make  the  hatcheries  worth  while.  If  our  nurseries  could  turn  out 
five  hundred  million  three-inch  fish,  we  could  trust  the  natural 
mothers  to  supply  the  balance. 

I  appeal  to  the  fishermen  of  America  to  take  up  this  great  hope  of 
permanent  game  fishing  in  our  country.  It  is  your  problem,  and  the 
remedy  for  a  departing  sport  lies  with  you  and  not  in  demanding  that 
an  already  maternally  and  paternally  responsible  Government  do 
the  whole  job.  Unless  something  like  this  is  done,  our  sons  will  not 
be  catching  the  limit.  It  is  the  real  hope  of  triumph  over  the  discour- 
agement between  bites. 

V 

And  there  is  another  phase.  Aside  from  the  cannabilistic  enemies 
of  infant  and  adolescent  fish,  acting  in  lively  alliance  with  the  organ- 
ized army  of  ten  million  fishermen,  we  have  still  another  fish  enemy 
to  deal  with.  That  is  pollution.  Herein  is  the  poison  cup  which  we 
give  to  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings,  adolescents,  and  adult  fish  alike. 

Now  if  we  want  fish  we  have  to  reserve  some  place  for  them  to  live. 
They  all  occur  in  the  water,  but  it  happens  that  Nature  adapted 
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them — except,  perhaps,  the  lowly  catfish  and  lowlier  carp — to  clean 
water. 

And  this  question  of  pollution  has  a  multitude  of  complications 
and  suffers  much  from  a  lack  of  understanding.  There  are  as  many 
opinions  about  pollution  as  there  are  minds  considering  it.  Those 
who  are  unconcerned  are  not  under  the  spell  of  the  fishing  lure.  Pol- 
lution exists  in  different  waters  in  different  degrees — from  ships,  fac- 
tories, coal  mines,  chemical  works  in  cities  and  towns,  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  them.  Many  of  these  things  injure  public  health  and  destroy 
the  outdoor  appeal  of  the  streams,  and  all  of  them  damage  the  fish. 

But  after  all  we  are  an  industrial  people.  We  have  to  work  at  least 
eight  hours  a  day  and  all  but  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  year,  and  we 
cannot  abolish  our  industries  and  still  pay  for  fishing  tackle.  So  I 
have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  really  need  in 
every  state  is  that  there  should  be  a  survey  by  our  state  authorities 
of  all  the  streams,  and  a  division  of  them  into  three  categories. 

The  first  category  would  include  the  streams  that  have  not  yet 
been  polluted.  Immediate  protection  would  be  given  to  these  streams 
or  parts  of  them,  in  order  that  they  should  never  be  polluted;  no  in- 
dustry would  be  allowed  to  settle  upon  them  unless  there  was  ade- 
quate guaranty  that  there  would  be  no  pollution.  The  second  cate- 
gory would  include  the  streams  that  are  polluted  to  the  finish.  There 
are  many  of  these  that  could  never  be  recovered  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical fact  without  the  displacement  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
from  their  homes  through  the  crushing  of  their  industries.  The  num- 
bers who  would  benefit  by  clearing  the  streams  would  be  infinitesimal 
compared  to  those  who  would  be  involved  in  the  suffering  and  loss 
implied  in  such  an  operation.  Then  we  should  have  a  third  category 
of  streams — those  that  are  perhaps  partially  polluted,  but  in  which 
we  could  get  correction  by  systematic  and  sound  action  and  thus  grad- 
ually restore  them  to  the  first  category. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  pollution  of  our  coastal  waters.  I  have 
discussed  that  elsewhere  and  will  not  enter  upon  it  now.  The  sane 
handhng  of  our  stream  pollution  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  con- 
servation measures  for  our  country.  For  various  reasons  concerned 
with  States'  rights  it  can  be  but  slightly  a  Federal  problem.  But 
States'  rights  are  state  responsibility,  and  the  mental  complex  of 
some  states  which  leads  them  to  pass  on  their  problems  to  the  Federal 
Government  deserves  psychopathic  treatment  by  indignant  fishermen. 

VI 

Now  the  reasons  for  all  this  are  some  of  them  economic  in  their 
nature,  some  moral,  and  some  spiritual.  Our  standards  of  material 
progress  include  the  notion  and  the  hope  that  we  shall  lessen  the  daily 
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hours  of  labor  on  the  farm,  at  the  bench,  and  in  the  office — except 
for  public  servants.  We  also  dream  of  longer  annual  hohdays  and 
more  of  them,  as  scientific  routine  and  mass  production  do  our  pro- 
duction job  faster  and  faster.  But  when  they  do  the  job  at  all  they 
dull  the  souls  of  men  unless  our  leisure  hours  become  the  period  of 
reaching  life's  highest  objective,  which  is  obviously  following  the 
gentle  art  of  fishing. 

We  are  decreasing  hours.  Those  infallible  clocks  of  progress,  the 
humble  statistics,  tell  us  that  the  hours  of  work  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed have  steadily  decreased  during  the  whole  of  thirty  years.  The 
great  majority  of  us  (except  public  officials)  really  work  no  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  except  during  the  stress  of  planting  or  harvest  or 
elections.  If  we  work  eight  hours  and  sleep  eight  hours  we  have  eight 
hours  left  in  each  day  in  which  to  ruminate  and  make  merry  or  stir 
the  cauldron  of  evil. 

Our  stage  of  civilization  is  not  going  to  depend  upon  what  we  do 
when  we  work  so  much  as  what  we  do  in  our  time  off.  The  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  of  our  country  do  not  lose  ground  in  the  hours  we  are 
busy  on  our  jobs — their  battle  time  is  the  time  of  leisure.  We  are  or- 
ganizing the  production  of  leisure.  We  need  better  organization  of 
its  consumption.  We  devote  vast  departments  of  government  and 
great  agencies  of  commerce  and  industry,  science  and  invention,  to 
decreasing  the  hours  of  work,  but  we  devote  comparatively  little  to 
improving  the  hours  of  recreation.  We  associate  joy  with  leisure. 
We  have  great  machinery  to  produce  joy,  some  of  it  destructive,  some 
of  it  synthetic,  some  of  it  mass-produced.  We  go  to  chain  theaters 
and  movies;  we  watch  somebody  else  knock  a  ball  over  the  fence  or 
kick  it  over  the  goal  bar.  I  do  that  and  I  believe  in  it.  I  do,  however, 
insist  that  no  other  organized  joy  has  values  comparable  to  the 
joys  of  the  out-of-doors.  We  gain  less  from  the  other  forms  in  moral 
stature,  in  renewed  purpose  in  life,  in  kindness,  and  in  all  the  fishing 
beatitudes.  We  gain  none  of  the  constructive  rejuvenating  joy  that 
comes  from  return  to  the  solemnity,  the  calm  and  inspiration,  of 
primitive  nature.  The  joyous  rush  of  the  brook,  the  contemplation 
of  the  eternal  flow  of  the  stream,  the  stretch  of  forest  and  moun- 
tain, all  reduce  our  egotism,  soothe  our  troubles,  and  shame  our 
wickedness. 

And  in  outdoor  experience  we  make  a  physical  effort  that  no  sitting 
on  cushions,  benches,  or  side  lines  provides.  To  induce  people  to  take 
its  joys,  they  need  some  stimulant  from  the  hunt,  the  fish,  or  the  climb. 
I  am  for  fish.  Fishing  is  not  so  much  getting  fish  as  it  is  a  state  of 
mind  and  a  lure  of  the  human  soul  into  refreshment. 

But  it  is  too  long  between  bites;  we  must  have  more  fish  in  propor- 
tion to  the  water. 
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STILL  INNOCENT  AND   STILL  ABROAD* 

A   PROTEST  AGAINST   AMERICAN  HUMILITY 

By  Joseph  Wood  Krutch 


DURING  the  ten  years  just  past  Americans  have  been  going 
abroad,  and  Europeans  have  been  staying  at  home.  Most 
of  the  relatively  few  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans 
who  have  come  to  our  shores  have  come  to  transact  a  specific  piece 
of  business,  and  it  is  only  we  who  have,  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
crossed  the  ocean  merely  to  see  what  we  could  find  on  the  other  side. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  large  a  part  of  the 
population  of  any  nation  gone  sightseeing  in  strange  lands,  and  many 
secondary  causes  doubtless  helped  to  occasion  this  new  sort  of  Volks- 
wanderung.  There  was,  of  course,  the  War  which  for  the  first  time  made 
Europe  seem  real  to  thousands,  and  there  was  also  prosperity  which 
made  a  margin  of  wealth  and  of  leisure  more  common  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  But  behind  these  secondary  causes  lay  another  not 
always  fully  understood  by  those  whom  it  affected.  The  time  had 
come  when  America  felt  the  need  to  compare  its  new  world  with  an 
older  one,  to  see  itself  as  others  saw  it.  The  feeling  that  our  country 
was  essentially  an  outlying  province  of  Europe — that  feeling  against 
which  even  the  golden  age  of  New  England  struggled  in  vain — had 
largely  disappeared.  American  civilization  had  differentiated  and  de- 
tached itself  from  the  older  ones,  and  the  time  had  come  to  check 
our  accomplishment  against  them.  The  time  had  come,  and  we  took 
it. 

Satire  has  represented  the  returning  pilgrim  hailing  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  as  the  most  welcome  sight  he  had  seen  since  leaving  home  and 
proclaiming  his  renewed  conviction  that  God's  country  is  some  one 
or  another  of  these  United  States.  But  satire  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  majority  of  all  the  travelers  of  all  nations  have  always  said 
the  same  thing  in  the  idiom  of  the  locality  from  which  the  traveler 
happened  to  come  and  that  the  remarkable  thing  about  our  tourists 
is  the  number  who  have  expressed  exactly  contrary  convictions. 
Perhaps  most  of  those  past  middle  age  merely  heaved  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent when  they  found  themselves  once  again  in  a  familiar  world,  but 
an  amazing  number  of  the  younger  ones — and  they  were  far  better 
able  to  express  themselves — felt  very  different  indeed.  Some  liked 
the  cathedrals  and  some  liked  the  bars,  but  their  observations  helped 

*  From  Harper^s  Magazine,  April,  193 1;  copyright,  193 1,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.   Used 
by  permission  of  the  author  and  Harpe/s  Magazine. 
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to  swell  the  tide  of  self-criticism  which  was  sweeping  over  the  United 
States  and  which  constitutes  a  phenomenon  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  a  culture.  America,  they  said,  had  much  to  learn.  To 
build,  to  write,  and  to  paint,  said  some.  To  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  make 
love,  added  others — with  even  greater  fervor. 

Meanwhile  (and  despite  the  fact  that  Europe  stays  at  home)  Eu- 
rope thinks  about  America  more  often,  more  gravely,  and  with  less 
favor  than  America  thinks  about  her.  The  fact  may  some  day  be  of 
considerable  importance  to  us,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  either  to  dis- 
guise it  by  taking  too  seriously  the  official  speeches  made  by  commit- 
tees of  reception  or  to  fail  to  understand  some  of  the  reasons  why  it 
should  be  so.  To  us  the  Old  World  is  a  place  to  be  visited;  it  is  a 
museum  of  art,  a  repository  of  strange  and  sometimes  delightful  cus- 
toms. But  there  is  no  fear  mixed  with  our  interest.  Europe  is  a  place 
we  come  to,  not  a  place  which  comes  to  us  and  establishes  itself  in 
our  midst.  Our  habits,  our  customs,  and  our  ways  of  life  are  not  threat- 
ened. Our  country  is  not  being  rapidly  interpenetrated  with  the  goods, 
the  manners,  and  the  aims  of  a  different  civilization.  But  Europe 
sees  our  hordes  debark  upon  her  shores  to  rush  here  and  there  examin- 
ing, judging,  and  buying.  She  sees,  to  take  simple  examples,  the 
American  movies  with  their  foreign  scenes  and  foreign  faces  all  but 
driving  native  actors  and  native  themes  from  her  theaters.  She  sees 
our  automobiles  traversing  the  roads  which  our  machines  are  keeping 
in  repair.  She  sees  our  harvesters  reaping  her  crops  and  she  hears 
our  voices  sounding  from  thousands  of  phonograph  records  in  thou- 
sands of  middle-class  homes.  And  Europe  not  unnaturally  wonders 
what  in  the  end  we  shall  do  to  her.  ■ 

She  does  not  know  us  as  well  as  we  know  her,  and  indeed  many  of 
her  most  cultured  citizens  seem  to  have  formed  their  ideas  of  the 
American  at  home  almost  exclusively  from  translated  rehashes  of 
the  most  sensational  of  our  Sunday  newspaper  stories.  But  her  ig- 
norance is  only  one  more  reason  why  she  is  haunted  by  a  distorted 
image  of  a  great  new  world  rising  on  the  other  side  of  an  Atlantic 
which  is  no  longer  very  wide.  She  imagines  us  as  even  larger,  richer, 
and  more  powerful  (as  well  as  more  barbarous)  than  we  really  are. 
She  feels  us  alien  and  yet  she  fears  that  we  are  irresistible.  No  won- 
der that  while  the  word  "Europe"  suggests  to  us  a  pleasant  holiday, 
the  word  ''America"  suggests  to  her  an  unknown  and  terrifying  fu- 
ture. It  is  hard  to  like  an  alien  but  it  is  impossible  to  like  a  conqueror, 
and  Europe  does  not  like  us  because  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  conqueror 
that  she  sees  us.  Moreover,  for  that  very  reason,  the  theory  that 
international  misunderstandings  would  disappear  as  peoples  came  to 
see  more  of  one  another  breaks  down  in  this  case.  The  more  Europe 
sees  of  us  the  less  we  are  liked. 
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II 

Consider  in  particular  the  case  of  France.  No  other  European 
country  has  been  so  frequently  visited  and  no  other  has  been  regarded 
with  such  an  excess  of  sentiment.  References  to  the  charm  of  "a,  little 
town  in  southern  France"  have  become  as  platitudinous  as  references 
to  the  delights  of  Montparnasse.  To  her  people  such  discordant  vir- 
tues have  been  attributed  that  she  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  hailed 
as  the  promised  land  by  disorderly  bohemians  and,  on  the  other, 
held  up  as  a  model  by  the  most  respectable  and  patriotic  of  old  ladies. 
Yet  no  one  who  has  seen  below  the  surface  of  French  life  can  main- 
tain that  all  this  sentimental  affection  has  been  repaid  with  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  genuine  liking  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Offi- 
cial delegations  are  welcomed  with  speeches,  and  gifts  are  received 
with  something  which  often  seems  more  Hke  complacency  than  grat- 
itude; but  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conviction  that  even  the  tourist 
business  is  regarded  as  a  disagreeable  necessity  and  that  most  at  least 
of  the  leaders  of  intellectual  opinion  would  prefer  never  to  see  an 
American  again  if  they  knew  how  to  get  along  without  him. 

One  may,  of  course,  disregard  mere  travelers'  tales.  A  dispute  with 
a  taxi-driver  is  enough  to  produce  in  some  Americans  the  ineradicable 
conviction  that  all  Frenchmen  are  thieves,  and  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised that  certain  of  our  tourists  are  cordially  hated.  But  more 
easily  controlled  sources  of  information  are  not  lacking.  To  read 
the  chief  Parisian  newspapers  day  after  day  is  inevitably  to  feel,  in 
the  very  tone  of  the  many  references  to  America  and  Americans,  the 
pressure  of  an  almost  universally  diffused  dislike  and  to  deduce  from, 
for  example,  the  gleefully  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  current  economic 
depression,  the  fact  that  nothing  would  please  a  French  journalist 
better  than  the  total  collapse  of  American  power. 

An  equal  amount  of  ill  feeling  is,  probably,  not  cherished  by  the 
simple  private  citizen,  and  undoubtedly  there  exists  a  contrary  current 
in  certain  smart  circles  as  well  as  in  that  section  of  the  youth  which 
does  not  feel  strongly  the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  cultural  soli- 
darity of  France.  Cocktails  and  jazz  are  fashionable.  Not  a  few  young 
men  and  women  admire  what  they  have  heard  of  the  splendor  and 
speed  of  New  York.  But  though  one  may  find  their  point  of  view 
expressed  in  a  book  like  Morand's  New  York,  it  is  far  less  character- 
istic of  articulate  French  opinion  than  the  vehement  contempt  of 
George  Duhamel.  When  one  reads  current  speeches  on  Franco- 
American  amity  one  feels  sometimes  that  Lindbergh  must  be  the  only 
contemporary  American  whom  the  French  ever  liked  and  Lafayette 
the  last  Frenchman  who  liked  America. 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  get  an  uncomfortable,  almost  an  alarming,  sense 
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of  the  strength  of  the  resentment  always  ready  to  break  forth  if  one 
observes  how  eagerly  the  newspapers  seize  upon  any  pretext  which 
can  give  an  occasion  for  a  general  and  unmeasured  attack  upon  things 
American.  The  wave  of  anger  which  swept  over  France  during  the 
discussion  of  the  debt  question  is  well  known,  but  a  more  recent  in- 
cident is  more  significant  for  the  very  reason  that  the  provocation 
was  slighter.  A  few  months  ago  several  American  fashion  buyers 
were  accused  of  steaHng  designs  from  the  great  dressmaking  houses. 
The  accusation  was  spread  over  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
and  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  numerous  vitriolic  attacks,  not  merely 
upon  the  accused  persons  or  even  the  industry  which  they  represented, 
but  upon  American  character  and  taste  as  a  whole.  All  the  old  wounds 
were  industriously  probed,  all  the  old  rhetoric  was  refurbished,  and 
the  round  statement  of  one  editorial  writer  that  "America  is  a  nation 
of  parvenus"  was  one  of  the  least  sweeping  of  the  unfavorable  judg- 
ments passed. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  even  the  most  irresponsible  of  American 
newspapers  seizing  upon  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals as  an  excuse  for  denouncing  the  whole  civilization  of  France 
or  of  any  other  country  (unless,  perhaps,  it  were  Russia)  and  one  can- 
not imagine  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  America  does  not  regard 
any  nation  (Russia  again  excepted)  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  dis- 
like comparable  to  that  with  which  France  regards  America.  Ten 
years  have  passed  since  the  War  in  which  the  two  countries  were 
allies.  During  those  ten  years  Americans  and  Frenchmen  have  seen 
more  of  one  another  than  the  natives  of  any  two  widely  separated 
countries  ever  saw  of  one  another  before;  but  the  result  has  not  been 
a  happy  one.  Cocktails,  jazz,  and  Charlie  Chaplin  may  have  con- 
quered the  world,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  opinion 
held  in  France  by  both  the  intellectuals  who  write  the  books  and  the 
semi-intellectuals  who  run  the  newspapers.  To  them  America  is  a 
half-barbarous  country  whose  inferior  culture  threatens  the  morally 
and  intellectually  superior  civilization  of  Europe  in  general  and  of 
France  in  particular. 

Ill 

We  Americans  are  not  unfamiliar  with  this  judgment.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  very  unlike  that  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  members  of 
a  dominant  school  of  our  writers,  certain  of  whom  have  been  widely 
read  in  translation  and  who  may  even  have  helped  Europe  in  forming 
its  opinion.  But  one  who  has  lived  through  the  age  of  Mencken  and 
Sinclair  Lewis,  who  has  himself  made  some  unflattering  remarks  con- 
cerning his  native  land,  and  who  has,  besides,  visited  France  often 
enough  to  have  replaced  an  idealized  picture  of  that  charming  coun- 
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try  by  some  knowledge  of  French  life  may  be  moved  to  wonder  if 
the  case  against  America  is  either  so  simple  or  so  completely  black 
as  it  is  sometimes  made  out.  Listening  to  the  statements  of  French 
opinions  about  himself,  he  has  been  led  to  form  certain  opinions  of 
his  own  concerning  the  mentality  of  those  who  formed  the  adverse 
ones  and,  in  his  own  defense,  has  been  led  to  observe  virtues  in  his 
fellows  which  European  eyes  seem  little  inclined  to  see. 

Our  civilization  suffers,  to  be  sure,  from  defects  enough.  But  if  the 
American  intellectual  is  to  maintain  with  his  country  a  contact  close 
enough  to  make  his  criticism  effective  he  must  take  care  that  the  crit- 
icism is  just,  and  he  had  best  guard  himself  against  the  tendency, 
already  rather  widely  manifest,  to  accept  without  question  the  criti- 
cism of  a  Europe  which  is  actually  neither  very  well  informed  nor, 
because  of  its  own  natural  prejudices,  capable  of  an  unbiased  judg- 
ment. Hundreds  of  young  Americans  have  used  France  as  the  coun- 
try from  which  to  gain  a  perspective  upon  the  life  amidst  which  they 
grew  up,  but  little  is  gained  if  they  merely  substitute  one  set  of  preju- 
dices for  another;  and  few  if  any  seem  to  have  remarked  what  ought 
to  be  a  sufficiently  obvious  fact — namely  that  France  of  all  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  is  the  one  which  has  always  been  the  most  com- 
pletely self-contained  and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  incapable  of 
understanding  any  culture  except  her  own. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  injunction  ''Let  us  cultivate  our 
own  garden"  formulated  for  her  a  historic  principle  which  has  been 
reiterated  in  different  words  by  some  leader  of  every  generation  since. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  recommends.  To  the  fact  that  she  has  remained  relatively 
indifferent  to  the  social  and  intellectual  movements  taking  place  out- 
side her  borders  she  owes  the  solidarity  and  the  homogeneity  of  her 
civilization.  Thanks  to  it  also  she  possesses  a  cultural  tradition  prob- 
ably more  consistent  and  more  continuous  in  its  development  than 
that  of  any  other  Western  nation.  But  no  one  could  maintain  either 
that  such  determined  self-sufficiency  is  calculated  to  develop  the  cath- 
olicity of  taste  necessary  for  the  judging  of  a  foreign  civilization  or 
that,  in  actual  fact,  the  French  have  ever  manifested  it.  They  have 
been — and  not  without  reason — ^proud  of  the  part  which  France  played 
as  a  center  of  enlightenment  and  refinement  but  they  have  always 
tended  to  regard  the  foreigner  as  admirable  only  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  showed  himself  capable  of  absorbing  French 
culture. 

Moreover,  that  tendency  to  regard  the  outside  world  as  a  region 
which  has  much  to  learn  but  nothing  to  teach  is  manifest  everywhere 
today  in  great  things  and  in  small.  It  is  manifest  both  in  the  amazing 
indifference  to  foreign  literature  and  in  the  attitude  adopted  toward 
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the  foreign  visitor  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  barbarian  to  be  tol- 
erated (even  made  comfortable  if  necessary)  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  the  profit  he  brings  and  secondarily  as  a  part  of  a  burden  neces- 
sarily imposed  upon  the  nation  chosen  by  destiny  to  civilize  the  world. 
For  some  two  hundred  years  at  least,  Paris  has  been  more  frequently 
visited  by  strangers  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  yet  even  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  tourist  crisis  was  at  its  most  acute  few  if  any 
Frenchmen  ever  thought  of  anything  except  the  money  which  the 
stranger  brought  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  discover  in  the  articles  now  frequently  published  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  developing  the  tourist  trade  a  sign  that  any  other 
point  of  view  is  ever  considered.  At  his  most  generous  the  Frenchman 
regards  the  visitor  as  the  possible  recipient  of  the  benefits  of  French 
culture.  It  would  never  occur  to  him  to  suspect  that  he  had  anything 
non-material  to  gain  from  contact  with  the  representatives  of  other 
civilizations. 

Even  at  the  height  of  the  uncritical  enthusiasm  produced  by  the 
War,  Americans  were  sometimes  a  little  startled  by  the  calmness  with 
which  they  found  the  French  assuming  that  the  interests  of  France 
were  naturally  the  first  concern  of  her  allies  as  well  as  of  herself.  No 
one  else  seemed  ever  to  have  taken  quite  so  literally  the  saying  about 
every  man's  having  two  countries,  which  was,  for  the  French,  not 
merely  a  graceful  compliment  but  a  natural  and  reasonable  fact.  And 
when,  a  little  later,  there  arose  a  ''Party  of  the  Intelligence"  (com- 
posed of  quite  respectable  French  intellectuals)  which  calmly  pro- 
posed— without  the  least  suspicion  that  the  phraseology  might  by 
others  be  considered  insolent — "an  intellectual  union  of  the  world 
under  the  leadership  of  Victorious  France,  guardian  of  all  civiliza- 
tion," we  had  a  ghmpse  into  that  abyss  of  national  complacency 
which  in  France  is  so  familiar  and  so  nearly  universal  that  it  is  never 
even  rebuked.  American  complacency,  so  often  satirized,  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  unsure  and  merely  blustery  by  comparison — con- 
spicuous chiefly  because  it  is  neither  universal  nor  very  skillfully 
articulate.  The  better  educated  an  American  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  self-criticism  and  a  tendency  toward  cultural 
internationalism.  But  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  exactly  the  reverse 
is  true.  It  is  the  intellectual  classes  which  are  most  arrogant,  most 
provincial,  and  most  sure  that  France  alone  is  the  guardian  "of 
all  civilization." 

So  early  is  the  educated  Frenchman  indoctrinated  with  the  con- 
viction, so  little  does  he  care  to  learn  what  others  say  and  do,  that 
to  assume  the  superiority  of  all  things  French  becomes  with  him 
second  nature  and  he  reveals  quite  unconsciously  a  prejudice  which 
he  genuinely  believes  to  be  shared  by  the  entire  civilized  world.    For 
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him  Paris  is  the  City  of  Light  in  an  otherwise  lampless  universe,  and 
it  might  be  instructive  to  collect  from  the  works  of  even  the  most 
cultivated  French  writers  an  anthology  of  those  complacent  stereo- 
types which  are  seldom  absent  for  long.  Logic  is  'Hhat  virtue  pe- 
culiarly French"  and  so,  for  that  matter,  is  wit.  The  "supremacy  of 
France  in  things  of  the  spirit"  is  universally  recognized,  and  Paris 
is,  of  course,  'Hhe  capital  of  elegance."  When  one  adds  that  "French 
cooking  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  best"  and  that  "the  soli- 
darity of  the  French  family  gives  an  example  to  the  world"  it  begins 
to  appear  that  the  sum  of  these  individual  claims  amounts  to  the 
assertion  that  all  the  virtues  are  merely  national  traits,  and  such  is, 
at  bottom,  the  opinion  of  the  French  intellectual.  When  he  observes 
in  a  foreigner  any  signs  of  rationality,  of  wit,  or  of  taste  he  attributes 
them,  in  all  sincerity  and  innocence,  to  a  veneer  of  French  culture 
which  the  said  foreigner  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  by  the 
reading  of  French  literature  or,  perhaps,  by  residing  for  a  time  in 
Paris. 

Nor  does  there  (outside  the  communist  press)  exist  in  France  any 
organ  of  dissent.  An  American  Mercury,  a  Nation,  or  a  New  Republic 
even  would  be  unthinkable  there  where  even  such  so-called  liberal 
newspapers  as  VCEuvre  are  in  everything  except  politics  as  chauvin- 
istic as  Figaro. 

And  it  is  certainly  point  one  in  favor  of  the  future  of  American 
civilization  that  at  least  its  development  is  taking  place  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  perpetual  self-criticism.  However  full  the  country 
may  be  of  "bunk"  there  are  always  at  least  a  few  people  to  call  it 
by  its  name.  No  intellectual  American  can  grow  up  without  being 
familiar  from  the  time  of  his  first  serious  reading  with  opinions  highly 
unfavorable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  culture  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
He  has  heard  every  national  idiosyncrasy  of  temperament  or  manners 
contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  tastes  or  habits  of  foreigners;  he 
has  seen  every  native  development  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous 
criticism;  and  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  examining  with  suspicion 
every  novel  institution.  But  the  Frenchman  is  taught  from  the  be- 
ginning that  whatever  may  be  justly  described  as  French  is  unques- 
tionably superior.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  get  behind  his  faith  in 
France  than  it  is  possible  to  get  behind  one  of  the  dogmatic  convic- 
tions of  a  sincere  and  well-trained  Roman  Catholic.  To  question 
fundamentals  is  simply  not  permitted,  and  whoever  attempts  to  do 
so  is  merely  met  with  vituperation. 

Thus  when,  for  example,  some  two  years  ago  Gemier  told  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  the  Theater  that  the  stages  of  Russia  and 
America  were  more  interesting  than  those  of  France  the  public  in- 
dignation was  expressed  by  Henri  Bernstein  who  replied  in  the  pages 
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of  Comoedia  that  the  director  of  the  Odeon  was  certainly  a  bolshevik 
and  probably  a  thief  as  well.  And  when,  some  few  months  past,  Am- 
bassador Claudel  made  a  speech  in  Washington  paying  the  sort  of 
compliments  which  an  ambassador  is  supposed  to  pay  he  was  de- 
nounced in  various  French  newspapers  as  little  better  than  a  traitor 
for  having  dared  to  say  that  America  possessed  certain  excellences. 
Yet  every  ambassador  to  France  (the  American  included)  regularly 
makes  speeches  full  of  the  most  fulsome  platitudes  about  the  unrivaled 
virtues  and  charms  of  his  second  fatherland,  and  these  speeches  are 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Every  man  has  two  countries.  But  for 
Claudel  to  reply  in  kind — that  is  treason.  French  editors  who  have 
never  crossed  the  ocean  quite  regularly  write  leaders  explaining  the 
true  inwardness  of  our  manifold  defects  but  their  own  attitude  was 
well  expressed  by  La  Fouchardiere  (clever  essayist  of  VCEuvre) 
who  devoted  a  column  to  a  reply  to  a  book  by  Upton  Sinclair  in  the 
course  of  which  a  character  made  some  remarks  unfavorable  to  France. 
Many  of  these  things,  said  La  Fouchardiere  in  effect,  are  true;  but 
we  do  not  permit  foreigners  to  criticize  France. 

Doubtless  various  explanations  and  some  excuses  may  be  made 
for  the  arrogance  of  this  attitude.  The  very  frequency  with  which  the 
superiority  of  all  things  French  is  insisted  upon  may  be  in  part  due 
to  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  to  a  fear  lest  that  artistic  and  intellectual 
leadership  which  was  once  a  reality  should  become  a  shadow.  Cer- 
tainly the  same  newspapers  which  profess  indifference  to  the  unfavor- 
able judgments  of  others  reprint  with  an  almost  pathetic  eagerness 
every  compliment  paid  by  a  foreigner  and  when,  for  example,  Lun- 
acharsky,  the  excommissar  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia,  recently 
told  reporters  that  "after  all  Paris  is  still  the  capital  of  the  spirit" 
this  not  very  original  utterance  was  blazoned  forth  in  type  of  scare- 
head  size.  Such  remarks  are  usually  hardly  more  than  the  mechanical 
compliments  which  one  pays  to  an  aging  belle  because  one  knows 
that  she  expects  them  and  it  may  be  that  France,  like  the  same  aging 
belle,  receives  them  with  all  the  greater  eagerness  for  the  very  reason 
that  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  fears  that  they  may  no  longer  be 
justified.  But  that  is  hardly  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  American  who, 
as  the  representative  of  a  new,  imperfect,  but  very  important  culture, 
needs  a  point  of  view  which  shall  be  critical  without  being,  as  it  too 
often  is,  subservient  to  an  opinion  which  is  far  from  detached.  He 
may  well  be  humble  before  the  past  of  Europe.  It  is  much  less  cer- 
tain that  he  need  be  so  before  her  present. 

The  denunciatory  articles  occasioned  by  the  alleged  misdeeds  of 
the  fashion  buyers  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  one  of  them  the 
writer  proclaimed  that  America  had  not  the  artistic  gifts  necessary 
to  create  fashions.    We  French,  he  continued,  can  make  clothes  for 
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the  same  reason  that  we  could  build  cathedrals.  But  such  a  remark 
implies  its  own  answer.  The  cathedrals  were  not  built  yesterday  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  French  genius  has  declined  from 
the  builders  of  Chartres  to  the  designers  of  Paquin  and  Worth,  what 
is  likely  to  be  left  of  it  a  few  years  hence? 

IV 

As  for  us,  our  greatest  defect  is  often  said  to  be  our  faith  in  the 
universal  desirability  of  speed,  of  system,  and  of  mechanization. 
We  seek  to  introduce  them  into  realms  where  they  do  not  belong 
and  we  are  accused  of  insisting  that  even  culture  should  hum.  But 
however  true  the  charge  and  however  absurd  the  results  may  be,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  concluded  from  that  that  where  machinery  itself  is 
concerned  there  is  any  positive  virtue  in  inefficiency.  An  art  school 
run  like  a  factory  is  scarcely  more  ridiculous  than  a  factory  run  like 
an  art  school,  and  temperament  is  out  of  place  in  an  elevator  or  a 
telephone  system.  The  American  who  flees  from  too  much  mechani- 
zation at  home  may  be  understood  if  for  the  moment  he  discovers, 
as  he  sometimes  does,  a  restful  charm  in  the  chronic  failure  of  Euro- 
pean machines  to  run;  but  his  delight  with  this  novelty  hardly  justifies 
one  in  concluding  that  the  future  lies  with  those  races  which  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  complicated  machin- 
ery of  modern  life  function  as  it  should.  Whatever  the  temperamental 
preferences  of  some  of  us  are,  God  is  going  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
nation  with  the  best  machines,  and  Art  (wretch  that  she  is)  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future,  as  she  has  always  in  the  past,  to  seek  out  the 
lands  where  wealth,  and  power,  and  ease  are  to  be  found  in  most 
abundance.  Poverty  and  humility  may  be  excellent  things  for  the 
soul  of  the  individual  artist,  but  he  is  so  nearly  always  poor  and 
humble  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  society  that  history  hardly  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  a  nation  which  was  conspicuous  for  its  achieve- 
ment in  the  arts  and  sciences  without  being  at  about  the  same  time 
conspicuous  for  wealth  and  power. 

Europe  learned  to  use  the  machine  as  a  middle-aged  man  learns  to 
drive  a  car — dubiously  and  without  ceasing  to  feel  that  it  is  alien  to 
his  nature.  America  took  to  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  ma- 
nipulates its  levers  as  though  they  were  the  muscles  of  its  own  body. 
And  thanks  to  that  fact  she  has  an  advantage  for  which  nothing  can 
compensate. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  much  touted  French  novel  told  the  story  of  an 
industrial  family  in  France.  At  the  end  one  of  its  members  returns 
from  a  sojourn  in  America  with  tales  of  the  methods  he  had  observed 
and  he  concludes  with  the  statement:  ''We  have  much  to  learn  from 
one  another.   We  can  master  in  ten  years  what  they  have  to  teach  us 
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but  it  will  take  generations  for  them  to  acquire  what  we  have  to  teach 
them." 

Undoubtedly  the  author  who  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
his  character  thought  that  he  was  being  generous,  but  one  wonders 
if  the  truth  might  not  better  be  stated  almost,  though  not  quite,  the 
other  way  around.  What  Europe  has  to  teach  may  take  a  long  time 
to  assimilate  but  at  least  it  is  something  teachable.  What  Europe 
has  to  learn  from  us  is  not  learnable  at  all.  The  young  man  of  twenty 
will  come  in  time  to  know  all  that  the  man  of  fifty  ever  knew.  But  the 
man  of  fifty  cannot  learn  the  enthusiasm,  the  courage,  and  the  eager- 
ness which  his  pupil  may  gradually  lose  but  which  he  can  certainly 
never  communicate. 


PIRATE  RIVERS  AND   THEIR  PRIZES* 

By  John  Oliver  La  Gorce 

NOTHING  seems  more  permanent  to  most  of  us  than  the 
rivers,  the  rocks,  and  the  hills  of  the  earth.  The  casual 
observer  has,  perhaps,  seen  a  stream  change  a  short  stretch 
of  its  channel  during  a  period  of  unusually  high  water;  he  doubtless 
has  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  and  noticed  the  accumulated  debris 
there;  and  likewise  has  observed  a  landslide  or  a  forming  gully  in  the 
mountains.  Yet  to  him,  as  the  old  poem  tells  in  song,  the  brook  "goes 
on  forever,"  the  rocks  are  ''eternal,"  and  the  hills  are  "everlasting." 

But  the  lives  of  rivers  and  rocks  and  mountains  cover  no  greater 
span  in  geological  time  than  do  human  lives  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Their  vicissitudes  are  as  many,  their  relationships  as  intricate,  and 
their  tenure  of  existence  as  short  in  terms  of  geological  epochs  as 
are  ours  by  the  yardstick  of  changing  human  events. 

Measured  by  the  life  of  the  earth,  rivers  and  rocks  and  mountains, 
like  man  himself,  "bring  their  days  to  an  end  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

The  biographies  of  rivers  form  life  stories  of  fascinating  interest. 
The  wars  they  wage,  the  campaigns  they  fight,  the  munitions  they 
employ,  the  victories  they  win,  the  defeats  they  suffer,  and  the  scarred 
battlefields  they  leave  behind  them,  make  their  struggles  against 
Nature  and  among  themselves  closely  parallel  the  often  warlike  course 
of  human  affairs. 

The  streams  have  their  lusty  youth,  flowing  down  steep  grades 
with  dashing,  noisy,  care-free  abandon;  their  adolescence,  taking  on 
the  more  circumspect  characteristics  of  grown-up  waterways;  their 
maturity,  in  which  they  settle  down  to  a  quieter,  more  rotund  exist- 

*  From  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  June,  1926;  copyright,  1926,  by  The  National 
Geographic  Society.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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ence;  their  rejuvenation,  in  which  they  seem  to  stage  a  return  to 
youth;  and  their  old  age,  in  which  they  become  feeble-flowing,  ero- 
sionless  liquid  highways,  no  longer  able  to  share  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  stream  activity. 

MEASURING   THE  RIVERS'   LABORS 

Would  you  measure  the  spoils  of  their  warfare  in  the  course  of 
their  existence?  Then  visualize  the  largest  solid  trainload  of  coal 
you  ever  saw,  and  reflect  that  the  Mississippi  delivers  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  silt,  sand,  and  solubles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  every  eight 
minutes  of  a  normal  day.  Or  consider  that  the  great  valleys  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  are  giant  trenches  dug  in  high  plateaus  whose 
surface  once  was  even  higher  than  the  present-day  general  level  of 
the  crests  of  the  mountains  that  border  them. 

Or,  better  yet,  recall  the  tens  of  thousands  of  yards  of  sedimentary 
rock  that  underlie  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  remember  that  every 
foot  of  that  rock  is  composed  of  material  torn  from  the  surface  of 
the  primeval  granite,  transported  as  sand  and  silt,  reincarnated  as 
sandstone  and  shale,  only  to  be  reeroded,  retransported,  and  rein- 
carnated repeatedly  before  it  assumed  its  present  form. 

The  forces  of  erosion  are  the  munitions  of  the  rivers'  warfare;  the 
sedimentary  rocks  and  soil  the  fruits  of  their  carnage;  and  landscapes 
the  trophies  of  their  age-long  conflicts. 

Like  mankind,  rivers  wage  two  kinds  of  warfare — their  united 
struggles  against  Nature  and  their  individual  and  collective  con- 
flicts against  one  another. 

In  the  former  category  is  their  unending  battle  against  the  moun- 
tains, the  high  plateaus,  and  the  hills.  If  they  actually,  instead  of 
figuratively,  abhorred  inequalities  in  land  elevation,  and  if  they  were 
sentient  beings,  they  could  not  battle  more  unrelentingly  or  more 
successfully  against  elevated  areas  than  they  do. 

EVERY  HILL  AND  MOUNTAIN   SHALL  BE   MADE  LOW 

The  internal  forces  of  the  earth  are  forever  producing  inequalities 
in  its  surface.  Fossil  river  valleys  that  trench  the  continental  shelves 
out  to  the  very  edge  of  the  abysmal  ocean,  and  fossil  marine  shells 
that  star  the  soil  and  stone  of  the  highest  mountains,  tell  of  eras  when 
portions  of  the  beds  of  the  sea  were  high  and  dry  and  when  the  sum- 
mits of  our  mountains  lay  beneath  the  ocean's  waves. 

Against  these  changes  in  level  the  rivers  have  ever  set  a  unanimous 
face.  They  could  not  stop  the  changes,  but  they  have  labored  always 
to  obliterate  them.  Isaiah  drew  a  perfect  picture  of  their  strategy  in 
plowing  down  the  mountains,  in  building  up  flood  plains  of  the  valleys, 
and  in  the  action  of  rivers  in  their  tendency  to  straighten  their  courses, 
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when  he  wrote:  "Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  shall  be  made  low:  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight 
and  the  rough  places  plain." 

Geology  aids  the  student  to  reconstruct  the  ancient  landscapes 
and  to  visualize  the  geography  of  the  long  ago  before  the  rivers  we 
know  took  up  their  work.  By  it  we  can,  if  I  may  draw  heavily  a  ro- 
mantic background  upon  which  facts  may  be  reflected,  bring  back 
into  pictured  existence  the  imposing  mountains  that  covered  New 
England,  of  which  the  present  Greylock,  Mount  Tom,  Monadnock, 
and  their  sister  sentinels  of  the  countryside  are  but  the  vanishing 
remnants. 

Today's  young  ridges  of  southern  Oregon,  recently  upheaved  and 
only  slightly  gullied,  ravined,  and  canyoned  by  the  young  rivers  that 
drain  them,  afford  a  picture  of  the  landscape  of  what  we  now  call 
New  England,  eons  before  the  first  Pilgrim  touched  the  famous  Rock. 

Likewise,  the  Alps,  vigorous  and  deeply  trenched,  with  adolescent 
valleys,  dashing  rapids,  white-watered  cascades,  and  silvery  water- 
falls, typify  the  New  England  scenery  of  a  later  epoch,  when  the  riv- 
ers were  tasting  the  fruits  of  victory  over  the  mountains. 

A  TASK  FOR  A   TITAN 

Could  some  Titan  fill  the  great  valleys  of  the  Delaware,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  Shenandoah  to  the  levels  that  characterized  them 
in  the  days  before  the  rivers  attacked  them,  what  an  empire  of  busy 
cities,  fertile  farms,  and  inspiring  landscapes  would  be  buried  be- 
neath from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  of  stratified  limestone. 

Those  fine,  level  mountain  crests  pierced  by  the  Delaware  at  the 
Watergap  represent  the  level  of  the  land  over  which  the  Delaware 
first  flowed  to  the  sea. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  miles  the  Ohio  has  cut  a  trench,  that 
averages  perhaps  a  mile  wide  and  several  hundred  feet  deep,  through 
strata  of  limestone,  shale,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate.  The  strata 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  great  Ohio  trench  match  so  perfectly  that  even 
the  casual  traveler  down  the  Ohio  can  see  that  they  were  once  joined 
and  were  sawed  asunder  by  the  unremitting  industry  of  the  great  river. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  Cairo  to  St.  Paul  the  Father  of 
Waters  has  cut  out  a  trench  from  two  to  three  times  as  broad  as  that 
of  the  Ohio,  and  one  must  travel  far  to  discover  a  greater  or  more 
inspiring  panorama  of  a  master  stream's  conquests  than  the  trip  from 
St.  Paul  to  Cairo  affords. 

A   WARLORD  RIVER'S   CASTLES   AND   TEMPLES 

Likewise,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  where  the  War 
Lord  of  the  Arizona  plateau  has  builded  a  city  of  temples  and  castles, 
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of  towers  and  minarets,  which  make  the  mightiest  structures  that 
man  has  reared  seem  only  small-scale  and  colorless  models;  the  can- 
yons of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Columbia;  and  the  Castle  Gate 
and  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas — ^all  these  proclaim  the 
mighty  nature  of  the  major  battles  the  rivers  have  waged  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  valleys  and  the  laying  low  of  the  mountains  and  the 
hills. 

Just  as  mankind's  outstanding  struggle  is  against  the  forces  of 
Nature,  and  his  minor  ones  contests  between  nations,  communities, 
groups,  and  individuals,  so  rivers  and  creeks,  brooks  and  rills,  stage 
their  infighting  with  one  another  for  territorial  conquest  and  drain- 
age control. 

THE  BOLDEST  OF  BUCCANEERS 

The  tales  of  pirates  bold  and  buccaneers  brave  have  ever  stirred 
the  imagination  of  the  youth  that  is  in  us  all;  but  the  adventures  of 
the  Morgans  and  the  Captain  Kidds  of  human  history  are  stories 
of  weak  and  transitory  exploits  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preda- 
tory rivers  of  geologic  time. 

The  people  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  are  today 
arranging  to  dedicate  to  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  national  parks,  areas  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  which  constitute  the  Spanish 
Main  of  the  pirate  rivers  of  North  America. 

Perhaps  the  Shenandoah  ranks  as  the  boldest  buccaneer  of  Ameri- 
can river  history.  No  more  daring  pirate  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck 
or  scuttled  a  ship  than  was  this  liquid  torrent  in  an  earlier  era  of  its 
life,  although  nowadays  it  is  so  delightful  that  it  has  stirred  even  the 
stolid  Indian  to  poetic  fancy  and  led  him  to  name  it  the  "Daughter 
of  the  Stars." 

If  you  have  ever  motored  through  piedmont  Virginia  from  Point 
of  Rocks  to  Charlottesville,  or  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  from  Har- 
pers Ferry  to  Staunton,  you  are  probably  familiar  with  that  out- 
standing series  of  wind  gaps  in  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Bluemont  to 
Waynesboro. 

Long  ages  ago  Beaverdam  and  Goose  creeks,  and  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Rapidan,  and  Rivanna  rivers  did  not  rise,  as  now,  on  the  sea- 
ward slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but,  like  the  Potomac  and  the  James, 
had  their  sources  in  the  outrider  ridges  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  in  those  days,  was  a  limestone  plateau  level  with  the 
crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Like  the  present-day  rivers  of  Norway  that  flow  across  a  high  pla- 
teau and  then  dash  wildly  down  the  mountain  sides  to  the  sea,  making 
possible  the  wonderful  Norwegian  hydroelectric  development,  the 
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Virginia  streams  flowed  across  this  plateau  and  down  the  mountain 
sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  danced  merrily  on  to  the  lower  Potomac 
and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

STREAMS   THAT   WERE  FORCED  TO   WALK  THE  PLANK 

But  the  soft  and  soluble  limestone  of  the  Valley  area  yielded  faster 
than  the  harder  and  more  resistant  sandstone  and  heat-treated  trap 
rock  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

So  presently  the  grade  was  against  them — a  grade  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  make.  As  though  realizing  its  opportunity  to  capture 
their  fluvial  wealth,  the  Shenandoah  pushed  its  way  up  the  deepening 
valley,  and  eventually  the  headwaters  of  all  of  these  streams  were 
the  '^ pieces  of  eight"  with  which  the  Shenandoah  loaded  its  galleons 
and  bought  the  favor  of  its  sovereign,  the  Potomac. 

And  Rockfish  Gap,  Browns  Gap,  Swift  Run  Gap,  Thorntons  Gap, 
Clarkes  Gap,  Manassas  Gap,  Ashbys  Gap,  and  Snickers  Gap  today 
are  eloquent,  if  silent,  witnesses  of  the  exploits  of  the  pirate  Shen- 
andoah in  robbing  them  of  their  liquid  wealth. 

The  Potomac  and  the  James,  stronger  rivers  than  their  ancient 
corulers  of  the  Shenandoah  region,  were  able  to  hold  fast  to  their 
gaps  by  wearing  them  down  as  fast  as  the  valley  level  behind 
the  Blue  Ridge  was  reduced;  hence  today  we  have  at  Harpers 
Ferry  and  Balcony  Falls  gorges  of  unsurpassed  beauty  in  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

Even  the  James,  however,  has  no  assurance  that  it  will  always  be 
permitted  to  tenant  its  gap  at  Balcony  Falls.  Inch  by  inch  the  head- 
waters of  the  Shenandoah  are  pushing  back  the  divide,  and  there  are 
unmistakable  indications  that  in  ages  yet  in  the  far  distant  future  the 
stately  river  with  the  kingly  name  may  itself  be  beheaded  by  the 
Shenandoah,  sharing  the  fate  that  in  bygone  ages  befell  its  sister 
rivers — the  Rappahannock,  the  Rapidan,  and  the  Rivanna. 

In  the  high  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  in  western  North  Carolina,  one  may  inspect  another 
of  the  great  river  battlefields  of  the  world.  The  stories  its  landscape 
tells  of  Titanic  struggles  over  watersheds,  of  battles  over  divides,  and 
of  fights  without  quarter  over  stream  beds,  are  legion. 

In  the  geological  long  ago  a  magnificent  stream  occupied  this  great, 
canoe-shaped  structural  valley  that  began  in  southwest  Virginia 
and  ended  in  northwest  Georgia.  One  branch  of  this  river  rose  in 
southwest  Virginia  and  flowed  in  a  southwesterly  direction  past 
Asheville,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  other  branch,  which  had  its 
headwaters  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  North  Carolina,  and 
flowed  by  Murphy,  Bryson  City,  and  Waynesville  to  its  confluence 
with  its  sister  fork  a  little  below  Asheville. 
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Their  mingled  waters  ran  along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  present 
French  Broad  River  and  Mud  Creek;  thence  into  South  Carolina  and 
out  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  HORDE  or  ENVIOUS  WATER  WOLVES 

It  was  truly  a  beauti  ul  region  which  this  river  drained.  Under- 
laid with  heat-hardened  rock,  it  was  rugged — even  more  so  than  the 
Lake  Toxaway-Asheville-Land-of-the-Sky  country,  its  present  suc- 
cessor. 

It  was  too  fair  a  land  to  escape  the  attention  of  many  great  master 
rivers.  The  Ohio,  through  its  distant  tributary,  the  New,  set  to  work 
to  conquer  it.  Likewise,  the  Catawba,  through  its  tributary,  the 
Linville,  also  sought  to  bring  it  under  subjection.  The  Savannah 
gave  letters  of  marque  to  the  Tallulah,  bidding  that  stream  capture 
its  rhythmic  waters.  To  the  west  was  the  Tennessee  River,  sharp  as 
a  Toledo  blade  and  hungry  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

Yes,  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  lay  between  the  Tennessee  and 
the  majestic  in  tramontane  principality  whose  waters  it  would  cap- 
ture. But  did  not  that  river  have  many  staunch  tributaries  to  whom 
even  the  embattled  heights  of  the  Great  Smokies  were  not  impossible 
barriers,  and  were  they  not  ready  to  launch  attacks  in  a  half  dozen 
sectors  of  the  besieged  river's  dominions? 

There  they  were — the  Hiwassee,  the  Little  Tennessee,  the  Pigeon, 
the  French  Broad,  the  Nolichucky,  and  the  Watauga.  Did  ever  a 
sovereign  river  have  a  hardier  fleet  of  outlaw  craft  than  this  to  re- 
duce a  fortress  and  capture  a  silver  stream? 

The  stage  for  the  capture  is  craftily  set.  New  River  digs  its  way 
through  the  mountains  of  southwest  Virginia,  crosses  the  North 
Carolina  line,  and  presently  overpowers  the  headwaters  of  the  north- 
east fork  of  the  ancient  stream,  leading  them  in  triumph  down  through 
the  Kanawha  into  the  Ohio. 

Linville  River  is  not  idle  in  its  sector.  It  crashes  the  Blue  Ridge 
ramparts  at  Linville  Falls  with  a  deadly  blow  and  carries  off  the  waters 
in  the  basin  headed  by  Linville  Gap,  dragging  them  down  to  the 
Catawba. 

The  Tallulah  in  its  turn  meets  with  success  in  its  siege  of  the  Geor- 
gia sector.  It  breaks  through  the  gorge  at  Pulaski,  where  it  divides 
its  forces  inside  the  mountains,  sending  one  column  of  its  white  cav- 
alry dashing  westward  beyond  Tallulah  Mountain,  and  the  other, 
the  Chattooga,  northward,  and  runs  up  its  black  flag  above  a  section 
of  the  southwest  fork  for  its  share  of  the  loot. 

The  six  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  are  also  engaged.  The  south- 
ernmost, the  Hiwassee,  succeeds  in  reducing  the  ramparts  of  the 
Smokies  at  Appalachia. 
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THE  Tennessee's  share  in  the  allied  advance 

Likewise,  the  Little  Tennessee  is  sapping  and  hammering  away 
at  the  Great  Smokies.  Four  thousand  feet  of  mountain  stand  defiant 
in  its  path,  but  even  such  breastworks  must  fall  before  the  relentless 
character  of  its  attacks,  and  finally  the  grim  cutlass  reaps  its  reward. 

Nor  is  the  doughty  Pigeon  inactive  in  this  dark  campaign.  At 
Waterville  it  pounds  its  way  through  the  Great  Smoky  barrier  and 
on  past  Truelove  Mountain,  into  the  drainage  basin  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Waynesville. 

The  French  Broad  River  brings  up  its  heaviest  Long  Toms,  attack- 
ing the  great  mountain  barrier  at  the  Paint  Rock  divide.  It,  too,  won 
a  notable  victory,  capturing  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  drain- 
age area  and  a  large  section  of  both  forks  of  the  ancient  river. 

The  Nolichucky,  likewise,  sledges  away  at  the  mountain  ramparts 
and  finally  breaks  through,  as  did  the  Watauga. 

When  all  these  pirate  rivers  had  finished  their  work,  partitioned 
Poland  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  dismemberment  of  nations,  was  never 
half  so  torn  to  pieces  as  was  the  master  river  of  the  ancient  North 
Carolina  Valley. 

THE  value   of  the  PRIZE 

Wander  through  the  Great  Smokies  and  note  the  size  of  the  Hi- 
wassee,  the  Little  Tennessee,  the  Pigeon,  the  French  Broad,  the  No- 
lichucky, and  the  Watauga  as  they  pass  the  ramparts  atop  which 
runs  the  North  Carolina-Tennessee  boundary,  and  see  that  in  com- 
parison the  sack  of  Panama  by  Henry  Morgan  was  but  the  yield  of 
a  pickpocket. 

Glance  at  the  New  in  southwest  Virginia,  at  the  Linville  as  it  breaks 
through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  at  the  Tallulah  as  it  flows  down  to  swell 
the  Savannah,  and  then  reflect  that  all  the  waters  of  all  these  streams 
once  flowed  in  a  single  channel  through  the  Blue  Ridge  and  on  to  the 
Atlantic. 

Mud  Creek — poor,  bucolic,  sluggish,  turbid  little  trickle  that  you 
are — you  occupy  for  a  few  miles  the  valley  of  a  once  princely  river, 
which  gathered  the  waters  of  the  great  Asheville-Land-of-the-Sky 
region  and  dispatched  them  on  to  the  sea.  Piracy  has  left  only  you 
to  tell  of  the  glory  of  the  lordly  stream  it  despoiled,  and  even  you 
must  run  backward ! 

Some  of  the  lawless  streams  may  yet  live  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
their  plundering.  Hominy  Creek,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
channel  of  the  southwest  fork  of  the  captured  river,  has  been  eating 
its  way  into  the  present-day  divide  between  it  and  the  Pigeon  River. 
Its  head  is  now  only  half  a  mile  away  from  that  of  the  lazy  Pigeon 
and  many  feet  below  the  latter's  bed.    Who  knows  but  some  day  the 
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now  reformed  Pigeon  is  destined  to  get  a  dose  of  its  own  ancient  med- 
icine. 

One  who  studies  the  Land-of-the-Sky  region's  past  and  compares 
it  with  that  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  will  be  impressed  with  the 
contrasts  that  unfold  before  him. 

In  fact,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  two  re- 
gions have  swapped  aspects,  the  modern  Land-of-the-Sky  typifying  the 
drainage  of  the  ancient  Shenandoah  country,  and  the  modern  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  resembling  that  of  the  ancient  Land-of-the- 
Sky. 

The  wind  gaps  of  the  Virginia  Blue  Ridge  are  memorials  to  streams 
that  once  flowed  through  them,  even  as  the  Watauga,  the  Nolichucky, 
the  French  Broad,  the  Pigeon,  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee 
now  cut  through  the  Great  Smokies.  In  Virginia  the  master  stream 
was  the  victor.  In  North  Carolina  it  was  the  vanquished. 

THE  ANCIENT  ANTHRACITE  RIVER'S  FATE 

The  parceling  out  by  rival  pirate  rivers  of  the  ancient  North  Caro- 
lina master  stream  of  the  Blue  Ridge-Great  Smoky  basin  finds  some- 
thing of  a  counterpart  in  the  fate  that  befell  the  once  mighty 
Anthracite  River,  which  long  ages  ago  drained  the  Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton  sector  of  Pennsylvania. 

That  river,  which  was  the  outlet  of  lakes  that  then  existed  in  the 
present  anthracite  region,  flowed  to  the  northwest  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  State. 

In  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity  the  Anthracite  had  neighbor  streams 
that  were  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer,  one  of  these  being  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Step  by  step  the  latter  hewed  down  the  divide  and  cap- 
tured first  one  tributary  of  the  Anthracite  and  then  another.  Bring- 
ing them  under  its  own  flag,  it  thereby  gradually  gained  strength  for 
its  major  attack  and  correspondingly  reduced  the  resistance  of  its 
prospective  victim. 

THE   SCHUYLKILL  BATTERS   DOWN  DEFENSES 

Meanwhile  the  Lehigh  was  pounding  away  at  the  eastern  bulwarks 
of  the  Anthracite  basin;  but  it  found  the  Carboniferous  sandstones 
a  defense  it  could  not  penetrate,  and  consequently  gained  little  ground. 
The  Delaware  was  also  assailing  one  sector  of  the  citadel,  but  like- 
wise with  little  success  because  of  the  same  hard  sandstone  in  that 
area  of  the  Anthracite's  defenses.  The  Schuylkill  aspired  to  a  share, 
and  did  finally  gain  that  part  which  the  stronger  Susquehanna  left 
behind. 

That  river  alone  found  the  vulnerable  spot  in  the  ancient  stream's 
breastworks.    Pushing  farther  and  farther,  age  by  age,  it  finally  cap- 
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tured  the  bulk  of  the  main  flow  and  led  its  waters  in  triumph  to  the 
sea,  the  master  spoilsman  of  them  all. 

One  might  go  on  at  length  with  this  romantic  type  of  stream  piracy. 
In  southeastern  New  York  the  capture  of  one  of  the  forks  of  Scho- 
harie Creek  by  the  Plaaterskill  and  the  Kaaterskill  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  buccaneering  operations  of  small  streams.  In  the  Yellowstone 
Park  country  Pacific  Creek  seems  to  be  battering  down  the  Divide 
at  Two  Ocean  Pass,  and  in  the  not-distant  geological  future  probably 
this  creek  will  capture  the  headwaters  of  Atlantic  creek  and  divert 
them  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Likewise,  Leatherbark  Run,  a  tributary  of  the  Greenbrier  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  is  gradually 
digging  into  the  plateau  occupied  by  Shavers  Fork,  a  tributary  of 
Cheat  River.  Leatherbark  Run  is  an  ambitious  stream,  with  a  fall 
of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  is 
now  only  four  hundred  yards  from  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Shavers 
Fork.  It  will  not  be  long,  geologically  speaking,  before  it  captures  its 
prey,  and  a  falls  dropping  into  a  picturesque  gorge  should  mark  the 
scene  of  the  Leatherbark 's  victory. 

THE  ANDROSCOGGIN  ATTACKS   THE   CONNECTICUT 

The  falls  at  Berlin  and  Gorham,  New  Hampshire,  are  memorials 
of  the  time  when  the  Androscoggin  River  broke  through  the  preglacial 
divide  near  the  Maine-New  Hampshire  line,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Winthrop,  and,  capturing  the  drainage  of  northeastern  New  Hamp- 
shire from  the  Connecticut  River,  deHvered  it  into  the  Kennebec 
at  Bath.  When  the  Androscoggin  cut  through  the  divide  in  order  to 
despoil  the  Connecticut's  preserves,  it  made  an  easy  route  for  a  rail- 
road, which  now  shares  the  pass  with  the  river. 

Utah  affords  another  interesting  case  of  this  type  of  lawlessness. 
The  Provo  River  originally  rose  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Wasatch 
Range.  Beyond  these  mountains  was  the  south  fork  of  the  Weber, 
another  enterprising  stream  that  formerly  had  its  headwaters  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Wasatch,  but  later  succeeded  in  cutting  through  and 
extending  its  territory  into  the  western  end  of  the  Uinta  Mountains. 

Finally  the  Provo  broke  through  also,  and,  attacking  the  high  floor 
of  Rhodes  Valley,  pushed  on  until  it  tapped  the  south  fork  of  the 
Weber,  thus  despoiling  that  stream  of  half  its  water  and  increasing 
its  own  strength  correspondingly.  This  capture  was  so  recent  that 
the  entrenching  of  the  stolen  stream  is  still  going  on. 

THE  ADVENT   OF  PASSIVE  PIRATES 

In  the  foregoing  instances  of  stream  stealing,  the  rivers  and  creeks  that 
made  the  captures  were  aggressive  and  daring  Brethren  of  the  Main. 
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There  are  other  streams,  however,  that  have  played  a  more  canny 
role.  They  have  craftily  laid  low  and  waited  until  unsuspecting 
Nature  should  drive  the  quarry  into  their  grasp. 

One  of  the  most  effective  aids  of  these  passive  privateers  was  the 
great  ice  sheet  that  thousands  of  years  ago  swept  down  over  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States.  It  covered  Long  Island,  northern 
New  Jersey,  the  northeast  and  northwest  corners  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  swept  on  westward  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  the  Dakotas  to  the  Rockies. 

Prior  to  its  advance  the  rivers  within  its  limits  were  different  in 
aspect,  direction,  and  location  from  what  they  are  today.  Many  of 
them  were  entirely  obliterated  or  forced  into  new  beds;  others  had 
their  direction  of  flow  reversed  and  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to 
stronger  streams. 

The  great  Ice  Age  was  indeed  a  dramatic  period  in  American  geo- 
logical history.  Rivers  that  had  flowed  north  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  outlets  and  seek  others  southward;  animals  that  lived  in  the 
north  were  driven  southward,  and  the  whole  area  was  transformed  by 
the  on-sweeping  hand  of  destiny. 

WHEN  THE  ICE   SHEET  BEGAN  TO  RETREAT 

The  highest  point  on  Mount  Desert  Island  was  covered  by  the  flood 
of  ice.  Mount  Washington  probably  had  only  the  tip  of  its  summit 
above  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  which  also  passed  over  the  Green 
Mountains  where  they  are  upward  of  3,000  feet  high. 

Mount  Tom,  Mount  Monadnock,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  all  slept  beneath  its  icy  sheet.  The  Catskills  were  barely 
able  to  hold  their  heads  above  its  onrush,  and  it  left  its  mark  on 
the  summit  of  Elk  Mountain,  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

With  our  knowledge  of  the  great  ice  gorges  that  frequently  occur 
today  in  such  rivers  as  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  Missouri,  we  may  well  imagine  what  this  mountain- 
ous invader  from  the  north  did  as  it  advanced,  and  what  floods  it 
crested  when  the  returning  warmth  melted  it  away. 

The  Mohawk  River  is  a  classic  example  of  how  pirate  streams  gained 
rich  prizes  without  aggression  at  this  stage  of  earth  affairs.  Before 
the  ice  invasion,  the  ancient  Mohawk  rose  at  the  head  of  a  di- 
vide at  Little  Falls  and  flowed  westward  as  a  confluent  of  the 
preglacial  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  same  time  a  tributary  of  the  Hud- 
son had  worked  its  way  up  to  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Falls  di- 
vide. Bed  rock  today  slopes  westward  and.  eastward  from  that 
point. 

In  its  course  southward  the  ice  blanket  dammed  up  the  St.  Law- 
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rence  and  the  Mohawk  aUke,  and  the  waters  were  all  driven  south 
through  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Susquehanna,  and  kindred 
streams. 

Then  the  ice  began  to  melt,  the  front  gradually  retreating  north- 
ward. Finally,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  was  uncovered,  and  it  re- 
ceived tremendous  floods  of  glacial  water  which  ultimately  drowned 
the  river  and  converted  its  valley  into  a  lake.  Higher  and  higher  the 
deluge  rose,  finally  finding  the  weak  spot  in  the  shoreline  at  Little 
Falls. 

Rushing  through  this  saddle  in  the  divide,  it  fell  into  the  tributary 
of  the  Hudson,  a  gift  from  the  gods.  With  this  vast  new  accretion  of 
power,  the  Hudson's  affluent  began  to  tear  away  the  vitals  of  the  di- 
vide in  deadly  earnest,  and  before  the  ice  front  had  retreated  far 
enough  north  to  uncover  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  entirely  destroyed 
the  barrier  between  it  and  the  ancient  Mohawk  and  had  hoisted  its 
flag  permanently  over  the  territory  of  the  latter  stream. 

Meanwhile  the  Susquehanna,  attracted  by  the  rich  spoils  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  offered,  had  pushed  its  headwaters  within  eyeshot  of 
the  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Falls  gorge.  But  the  Hudson 
carried  the  day  and  has  held  the  prize  throughout  the  intervening 
ages. 

The  battlefield  at  Little  Falls,  where  the  capture  was  made,  is  a 
striking  place  for  such  a  tragedy.  The  high  and  rugged  ridges  that 
mark  the  valley  gradually  close  in  as  one  travels  eastward  from  Her- 
kimer, until  they  come  so  close  together  at  Little  Falls  that  there  is 
room  enough  only  for  the  river,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  Shortly  after  passing  that  point  they  separate  again 
and  the  valley  grows  wider. 

THE   OHIO  A  CANNY  CORSAIR 

The  Ohio  captured  and  has  held  streams  driven  into  its  grasp  by 
the  advancing  ice.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Ice  Age  that  river  had 
its  headwaters  near  New  Martinsville,  West  Virginia.  In  those  days 
all  of  the  present  drainage  of  that  stream  north  of  New  Martinsville 
flowed  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Monongahela  joined  that  part  of  the 
Allegheny  south  of  Thompsons  Gap  with  its  confluents,  as  now,  at 
Pittsburgh,  and,  avoiding  the  present  elbow  in  the  Ohio  at  Beaver, 
flowed  past  Youngstown  into  Lake  Erie  near  Conneaut,  Ohio,  through 
a  now  extinct  river  variously  called  by  geologists  the  Grand,  the  Spen- 
cer, and  the  Pittsburgh. 

The  advance  of  the  ice  sheet  dammed  back  these  waters,  which, 
looking  for  a  point  of  escape,  reversed  a  little  tributary  whose  head- 
waters were  opposite  those  of  the  Ohio  at  New  Martinsville.  At  the 
latter  point  they  overflowed  the  divide  and  joined  the  Ohio. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  tributary  of  the  Hudson,  once  the  Ohio  had 
succeeded  in  getting  momentary  control  of  the  magnificent  host  of 
waters  the  ice  had  driven  into  its  lair,  it  worked  with  terrific  energy 
to  hold  them. 

Its  campaign  was  successful,  for  when  the  ice  floods  were  stayed 
it  held  the  gorge  at  Beaver  and  was  able  to  swing  the  waters  of  all 
the  captured  streams  around  the  elbow  at  that  point  and  lead  them 
southward  past  New  Martinsville. 

It  also  held  possession  of  all  the  territory  up  to  the  present-day 
divide  that  lies  hauntingly  close  to  Lake  Erie.  Indeed,  near  Dunkirk, 
New  York,  one  may  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  waters  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  look  down  into  the  lake  itself. 

That  part  of  the  Allegheny  River  above  Thompsons  Gap  was  once 
a  northward-flowing  stream,  with  its  headwaters  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  divide  at  that  point.  The  ice  sheet  that  aided  the  Ohio  had 
perhaps  somewhat  earlier  aided  the  lower  Allegheny  by  damming 
back  the  northbound  waters  and  forcing  them  across  the  divide  into 
the  very  lap  of  the  Allegheny.  That  river  accepted  the  prize  and  led 
it  away  in  triumph,  little  dreaming  that  in  its  own  time  it  was  des- 
tined itself  to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  a  more  powerful  stream. 
By  these  successive  conquests  the  waters  of  Chautauqua  Lake  and 
the  drainage  of  Olean  and  Salamanca  became  a  perennial  tribute  to 
the  Ohio. 

THE   MISSISSIPPI  A  POOR   PIRATE 

Although  the  Mississippi  essayed  the  same  role  as  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Ohio,  it  was  unable  to  retain  the  riches  the  ice  sheet  had  driven 
into  its  fold.  The  wealth  of  these  waters  was  unimaginably  great. 
Lake  Winnipeg  today  is  but  a  feeble  reminder  of  its  once  greater 
self.  Lake  Agassiz,  which  covered  110,000  square  miles  of  territory 
and  drained  into  the  Mississippi.  Its  surface  was  15,000  square  miles 
greater  than  the  aggregate  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  today. 

The  advancing  ice  had  closed  its  outlet  to  Hudson  Bay  and  had 
driven  its  surplus  waters  over  the  Big  Stone-Lake  Traverse  divide 
into  the  Mississippi.  Likewise,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mohawk 
were  covered,  and  the  drainage  of  the  then  much  larger  Great  Lakes 
was  added  to  the  Mississippi's  gift  at  the  hands  of  the  ice. 

That  the  floods  which  surged  down  the  Father  of  Waters  at  that 
period  were  unbelievably  vast  may  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the 
inner  Mississippi  Valley  above  St.  Louis.  Though  its  width  is  from 
5  to  10  miles,  one  finds  terraces  of  glacial  gravel  as  much  as  200  feet 
above  the  river's  present  flood  plain.  These  terraces  represent  the 
high  watermark  of  the  tremendous  closing  floods  of  the  reign  of 
ice. 
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THE  RED  RIVER   OF   THE   NORTH  REGAINS   ITS   OWN 

Unable,  however,  to  plow  down  the  preglacial  divide  which  formerly 
separated  the  waters  of  the  North  from  those  of  the  South,  the  Mis- 
sissippi after  the  retreat  of  the  ice  could  no  longer  hold  those  it  had 
temporarily  acquired. 

And  so  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  drowned  and  obliterated  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  ice,  began  to  come  back  into  its  own,  lengthening  its 
reaches  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Agassiz  retreated. 

Today  Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse  mark  the  place  where 
the  Mississippi  lost  control  of  the  great  Lake  Agassiz  drainage.  And 
by  so  narrow  a  margin  was  it  lost  that  even  today  the  direction  of 
the  wind  often  decides  whether  certain  waters  shall  find  their  way 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  into  Hudson  Bay. 

Just  as  the  Ice  Age  compelled  the  Mohawk  to  open  up  the  divide 
at  Little  Falls  and  gave  the  Erie  Canal  a  route  to  the  Hudson,  so, 
forcing  the  waters  of  Lake  Agassiz  out  over  the  vast  valley  of  the 
present  Red  River  of  the  North,  it  laid  down  the  soil  for  the  world's 
most  magnificent  wheat  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  International 
Boundary. 

The  present  Mississippi  above  St.  Paul  is  a  comparatively  recent 
stream,  occupying  a  postglacial  bed.  The  trough  of  the  Minnesota 
represents  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  glacial  times,  and  that  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  is  but  its  northern  continuation.  The  valley  of 
the  Minnesota  is  from  one  to  four  miles  wide  and  its  rocky  bottom 
more  than  150  feet  below  the  present  bed  of  the  stream — a  valley 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  water- 
course that  meanders  through  it. 

In  the  Glacial  Era  that  valley  carried  the  floods  of  the  Lake  Win- 
nipeg basin,  while  the  St.  Croix  gave  outlet  to  those  of  the  Superior 
basin,  and  the  Illinois  took  care  of  those  of  the  Michigan-Erie-Hud- 
son basin. 

But  these  lakes  all  acted  as  settling  reservoirs  and  delivered  so 
little  sediment  to  their  draining  rivers  that  the  latter  were  unable 
to  tear  down  the  divides.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the  ice  drew  back 
its  lines  the  channels  of  the  draining  rivers  were  not  deep  enough  to 
hold  the  waters  they  had  captured. 

THE  MISSOURI  DRIVEN   OUT   OF   ITS   BED 

The  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries  were  apparently  forced  out 
of  much  of  their  ancient  beds  by  the  advance  of  the  ice.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  they  may  have  previously  poured  their  waters  into 
Hudson  Bay  through  the  ancient  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Yet  into  whatever  basin  they  drained  in  those  days,  they  now  oc- 
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cupy,  for  the  most  part,  beds  that  were  not  theirs  before.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  upper  Missouri,  the  Little  Missouri,  and  the  Yellowstone 
is  toward  a  common  point  in  North  Dakota. 

Whatever  the  original  course  of  the  Missouri  above  the  big  bend 
that  turns  its  direction  of  flow  from  east  to  south  in  North  Dakota, 
it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  run  where  it  now  does.  The  glacial  wall, 
advancing  across  its  original  valley,  scraped  off  the  tops  of  the  hills 
and  filled  in  the  valley  with  the  debris.  Thus  driven  out  of  its  fine 
primeval  bed,  the  river  began  to  dig  in  along  the  base  of  the  ice  wall, 
and  presently  had  its  channel  sunk  so  deep  that  it  has  been  able  to 
hold  it  ever  since. 

A  notable  eastern  example  where  a  river  has  been  driven  out  of 
a  portion  of  its  bed  by  the  ice  invasion  and  successfully  resisted 
capture  by  a  neighboring  stream  of  pirate  proclivities  is  the  Che- 
mung, in  the  neighborhood  of  Big  Flats,  Horseheads,  and  Elmira, 
New  York.  Flowing  from  the  west,  it  met  the  ice  upstream  from 
Horseheads,  and  was  forced  to  give  up  its  channel  and  to  take  a  nar- 
row valley  behind  a  long,  high  hill,  en  route  to  Elmira. 

The  flood  waters  of  the  melting  ice  brought  down  a  vast  amount 
of  glacial  gravel,  which  filled  the  Chemung's  abandoned  valley,  leav- 
ing there  to  this  day  one  of  the  world's  finest  examples  of  an  over- 
wash  plain. 

In  the  same  general  region  one  finds  that  the  glacial  drift  choked 
the  valley  through  which  ran  the  stream  that  drained  Lake  Cayuta 
into  Lake  Seneca,  through  which  its  surplus  reached  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  obliteration  of  this  valley  drove  the  Cayuta's  overflow  into  the 
Susquehanna,  which  has  held  it  ever  since. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  sections  of  drainage  areas  in  the  crustal  move- 
ments on  the  earth's  surface  have  been  as  notable  a  first  aid  to  pas- 
sive pirate  rivers  as  was  the  advance  of  the  great  ice  sheet.  Ordina- 
rily one  thinks  of  these  oscillations  as  taking  place  in  the  long  ago; 
but  they  are  always  going  on,  though  usually  with  such  impercepti- 
ble slov/ness  that  they  practically  defy  detection. 

A  rise  or  fall  of  even  a  thousand  feet  would  mean  a  variation  of 
far  less  than  a  hair's  breadth  in  the  biggest  globe  the  mapmakers 
build,  while  much  less  than  a  thousand-foot  variation  has  served 
many  an  ambitious  river  gloriously. 

Old  beaches,  dry  valleys,  marine  deposits  on  mountain  tops,  and 
river  trenches  in  the  continental  shelves — all  proclaim  these  fluc- 
tuations in  the  past,  as  do  youthful  valleys  in  old  landscapes. 

A  subsidence  of  500  feet  would  cause  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  drown 
St.  Louis  and  would  put  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  Charleston  beneath  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 
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THE   SHIFTING   OUTLETS   OF   THE   GREAT  LAKES 

Ice  and  changing  slopes  of  the  earth's  crust  joined  forces  in  driv- 
ing the  waters  of  the  present  Great  Lakes  region  into  the  control  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  However,  before  these  forces  finally  left  the  Lakes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  international  stream  they  had  dis- 
patched their  waters  first  one  way  and  then  another. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  before  the  advent  of  the  Ice  Age  none 
of  the  present  Great  Lakes  existed,  but  that  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mississippi,  and  probably  a  Hudson  Bay-bound  river  shared  the 
territory  from  which  they  draw  their  waters. 

At  various  periods  the  Lakes  changed  their  connections  with  one 
another  and  shifted  from  one  outlet  to  another.  At  one  time  Lake 
Superior's  water  level  was  500  feet  higher  than  at  present,  its  drain- 
age being  into  the  Mississippi  through  the  Bois  Brule  and  the  St. 
Croix.  We  have  already  seen  how,  at  another  stage,  the  Lakes  found 
an  outlet  through  the  Mohawk. 

Likewise  the  former  greater  Lake  Michigan  found  an  outlet  at 
one  time  through  the  Illinois  River,  and  simultaneously,  or  some  time 
during  the  same  era,  gave  the  Wabash  a  chance  to  share  in  the  spoils. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  the  Lake  Erie-Lake  Ontario  basin  was 
divided  and  Niagara  River  began  to  flow.  Its  further  retreat  uncovered 
the  Trent  River  valley,  and  the  drainage  of  the  upper  Lakes  passed 
directly  through  that  to  Lake  Ontario,  ignoring  Lake  Erie,  and  con- 
sequently reducing  Niagara  River  to  a  small  stream. 

MANY  VICISSITUDES   IN  THE   CAREER   OF   NIAGARA  RIVER 

But  then  the  land  level  began  to  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Trent 
outlet;  presently  the  outflow  went  back  to  Detroit,  and  Niagara 
River  came  into  its  own  again. 

Then  there  came  a  sinking  of  the  land  at  Nipissing  Pass  and  in  the 
Mattawa  and  Ottawa  River  valleys,  and  once  more  the  Detroit  River 
ran  dry  and  Niagara  River  grew  small.  The  Ottawa  now  carried  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Lakes  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  ele- 
vated beaches  around  Lake  Nipissing  show  that  the  Ottawa  held 
this  drainage  for  a  very  long  time. 

Another  change  in  surface  level  brought  the  discharge  of  all  the 
Lakes  into  Niagara  River,  and  with  it  a  new  form  of  piracy,  the  cap- 
ture of  one  cataract  by  another.  It  is  generally  believed  that  at  first 
Niagara  was  something  like  its  general  picture  at  present,  and  that 
later  it  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  three  falls  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Genesee  today. 

After  that  the  three  leaps  of  the  water  were  consolidated  into  one, 
which  had  the  general  aspect  of  the  present  American  Fall.    Then, 
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when  the  Falls  had  receded  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Foster  Flats, 
a  sort  of  Goat  Island  appeared  and  divided  the  cataract  much  as  at 
present — only  the  American  Fall  played  the  major  instead  of  the 
minor  role.  Finally  it  robbed  the  Canadian  Fall  of  all  its  waters,  just 
as  the  Canadian  Fall  today  is  slowly  gathering  in  those  of  its  Amer- 
ican competitor — a  Roland  for  its  Oliver. 

The  Horseshoe  Fall  at  the  present  time  has  taken  control  of  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  Niagara's  flow,  but  the  pirated  waters  are  gradu- 
ally driving  it  to  suicide  by  converting  the  horseshoe  into  a  V. 

As  the  Falls  retreat  upstream,  the  underbedding  shale  drops  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  they  will  probably  reach  an  ultimate  point  where 
they  are  beyond  the  attack  of  falling  water.  In  that  event,  majestic 
Niagara  may  be  degenerated  into  a  rapids.  But  as  the  march  Erie- 
ward,  even  at  the  apex  of  the  Canadian  Fall,  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  feet  a  year,  a  good  many  generations  of  honeymoon  couples  may 
still  go  there  before  Niagara  ceases  to  be  the  wonder-inspiring  spec- 
tacle it  is  today. 

WILL  NMGARA  AGAIN  GO  DRY? 

There  is  one  earth  process  now  apparently  in  full  swing  that  may 
dry  up  the  Falls  entirely  before  they  work  their  own  undoing.  Deli- 
cate surveys  show  that  the  earth  crust  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  is 
gradually  tilting  toward  Chicago  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  inches  a  cen- 
tury. If  that  keeps  up,  simple  arithmetic  tells  us  that  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  will  begin  to  spill  over  into  the  Mississippi  Valley 
again  in  600  years,  and  in  3,500  years  Niagara  will  be  high  and  dry 
once  more ! 

This  would  allow  the  Mississippi  to  resume  its  Ice  Age  role  of 
a  passive  pirate  and  give  it  dominion  over  most  of  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  By  such  means  does  Dame  Nature  jest  with 
mankind. 

The  oceans  are  as  ready  as  the  rivers  to  commit  passive  piracy 
whenever  the  subsidence  of  a  section  of  the  land  permits.  A  classic 
illustration  of  what  happens  when  such  a  subsidence  occurs  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Susquehanna.  Once  that  river  flowed  through 
a  fine  valley  and  out  to  sea  between  Capes  Charles  and  Henry.  Then 
the  floor  of  the  valley  subsided  and  the  ever-ready  old  Atlantic 
Ocean  rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  it.  We  now  call  that  ocean- 
conquered  valley  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  buried  valley  of  the  Hudson,  which  has  been  traced  out  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  continental  shelf,  shows  that  the  Atlantic  has  taken 
possession  of  a  great  area  once  drained  by  that  river,  because  of  the 
sinking  of  the  land. 

Nor  is  the  process  at  an  end.    Surveys  show  that  the  land  is  still 
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subsiding  at  the  rate  of  about  two  feet  a  century  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  Vegetation,  material  eroded  by  the  Hudson  and  other 
rivers,  and  various  agencies  are  at  work  to  counteract  the  subsidence, 
but  their  combined  activities  have  not  succeeded  in  balancing  it. 

We  see  the  St.  Lawrence  drowned  as  far  as  Montreal  and  know  that 
Delaware  Bay  is  a  submerged  section  of  Delaware  River.  Likewise, 
the  Gulf  of  California  is  the  drowned  lower  course  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

THE   LOSING   BATTLES   WAGED   BY  LAKES 

Geologically  speaking,  lakes  of  all  sizes,  from  the  small  roadside 
pool  to  the  vast  inland  sea,  are  short-lived.  Always  they  are  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  flow  of  streams,  and  the  hand  of  every  stream  is 
against  them  from  the  very  hour  of  their  birth.  Every  rill  brings 
down  its  little  contribution  for  the  driving  back  of  the  shoreline  and 
the  filling  of  the  basin,  and  the  sun  does  all  it  can  to  evaporate  the 
waters.  The  deltas  of  the  Finger  Lakes  of  New  York  proclaim  the  power 
of  the  former  process,  and  the  salinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake  gives  an  idea 
of  the  latter. 

Then,  too,  there  is  usually  some  river  busy  handing  the  lake  a  back 
slap  by  digging  down  an  outlet  and  thus  capturing  its  waters.  Of 
this  we  have  a  splendid  example  in  the  story  of  that  once  majestic 
inland  sea  which  occupied  the  great  Utah  Valley  and  of  which  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  Lake  Provo  are  surviving  remnants — Lake  Bonne- 
ville. 

This  lake  rose  higher  and  higher  until  it  began  to  overflow  into 
Snake  River,  which  thereupon  took  on  new  life  and  began  to  attack 
the  point  of  outflow,  finally  getting  command  of  the  situation  and 
drawing  off  Bonneville's  water. 

RIVERS   JEALOUS   OF   THEIR  BIRTHRIGHT 

No  matter  how  successful  lakes  momentarily  may  be  in  pirating 
the  waters  of  streams,  sooner  or  later  they  lose  and  the  rivers  banish 
them  from  the  earth.  That  is  why  every  new  landscape  is  full  of  lakes 
and  every  old  one  is  all  but  lakeless. 

Except  for  the  limitations  of  space,  one  might  go  on  at  length  with 
the  fascinating  story  of  pirate  rivers  and  of  the  struggles  of  streams 
against  every  kind  of  captor  that  would  deprive  them  of  their  birth- 
right of  access  to  the  sea. 

The  scene  of  the  New  Madrid  earthquakes  might  be  visited,  where, 
in  1811-13,  the  Mississippi  River  ruthlessly  pushed  aside  the  barriers 
thrown  across  its  path  and  continued  unchecked  to  the  Gulf.^ 

^  See  "Reelfoot — an  Earthquake  Lake,"  by  Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  January,  1924. 
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A  journey  might  be  made  to  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  to  ob- 
serve how  that  river  broke  through  the  great  lava  intrusion  and  kept 
its  course  to  the  Atlantic. 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  great  lava  beds  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
which  cover  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles  to  a  depth,  in  some 
places,  of  4,000  feet,  would  reveal  how  the  Snake  River  has  held  to 
its  ancient  course  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  lava  flows  to  drive 
it  into  the  camp  of  some  pirate  river. 

In  Alaska  one  might  see  how  Old  Vulcan  himself  threw  a 
huge  heatwelded  dam  across  the  doughty  Yukon  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Pelly  and  note  how  the  gallant  river  tore  down  this  formi- 
dable barrier  in  its  effort  to  free  itself  from  the  lake  that  held  it 
captive. 

So,  too,  we  might  turn  to  those  mighty  avalanches  of  stone  which 
have  ruthlessly  flowed  down  the  sides  of  thousands  of  mountains 
and  across  the  paths  of  rivers,  only  to  be  pushed  aside  by  waters  that 
would  not  accept  captivity. 

Lost  rivers  and  sinking  creeks  that  dot  the  map  of  America  might 
also  be  followed  into  the  ground  and  watched  as  they  excavate,  with 
silent  hands,  stupendous  caverns  in  solid  limestone  and  build  up 
magnificent  interiors,  fit  abodes  even  for  Old  Pluto  himself. 

Scores  of  Beaver  Dams  in  the  United  States  could  tell  us  how  even 
busy  little  animals  have  played  the  role  of  Tom  Thumb  pirates, 
attacking  Lilliputian  rivers  and  imprisoning  them  in  Toyland 
lakes. 

MAN  AS  A  PIRATE  AGAINST  RIVERS 

Man  himself  has  some  piracies  against  rivers  and  creeks  to  answer 
for.  The  Chagres  might  tell  how  it  was  led  around  at  his  will  and  forced 
to  carry  the  ships  of  the  Seven  Seas  across  the  narrow  backbone  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Strawberry  and  Gunnison  rivers  might 
tell  their  story  of  being  compelled  to  abandon  their  own  valleys  and 
to  pass  through  tunnels  in  mountains  in  order  that  Western  deserts 
might  become  lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

Even  the  Tiber  and  Goose  Creek,  which  once  flowed  respectively 
at  the  base  of  Capitol  Hill  and  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  but  which  are  both  only  a  memory  now,  might  tell 
of  man's  mastery  over  many  waters. 

But  our  wanderings  must  end.  As  we  bid  farewell  to  our  river  friends, 
let  us  remember  that  piracy  is  not  their  principal  activity,  but  that, 
as  the  sculptors  of  the  world's  landscapes,  the  makers  of  the  world's 
Edens,  the  forerunners  of  every  civilization,  they  have  made  the  ge- 
ography of  every  continent  what  it  is  and  have  prepared  the  earth 
as  a  habitation  for  all  things  that  live. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MANNER* 

By  Gaillard  Lapsley 

MOST  Americans  would  be  prepared  to  explain  the  system 
upon  which  American  university  life  and  teaching  are  or- 
ganized. No  doubt  a  traveler  could  have  for  the  asking  an 
account  of  courses  and  credits,  majors  and  minors,  fraternities  and 
student  bodies,  that  would  enrich,  if  it  did  not  enlighten,  his  intel- 
ligence. A  corresponding  account  of  how  things  are  managed  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  might  be  less  easy  to  obtain,  but  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  confound  a  mind  already  in  possession  of  the  American  system. 
Indeed,  one  who  has  to  compare  the  two  for  the  first  time  may  be 
excused  for  thinking  that  one  or  the  other  might  be  rational,  but  not 
both. 

I  am  mainly  concerned,  of  course,  with  the  contrast  between  Oxford  ^ 
and  Cambridge  on  the  one  hand  and  the  American  universities  on 
the  other;  but  it  may  be  well  to  say  in  passing  that  with  the  exception 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  other  universities  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Dominions  are  organized  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  those  of  America.  They  derive,  indeed,  from  a  common  type  worked 
out,  I  think,  in  Scotland  and  much  influenced  by  the  way  in  which 
things  were  done  in  Holland.  With  all  the  differences,  one  feels  that 
the  academic  kinship  is  clear  and  close,  and  that  after  all  we  are  beset 
with  nothing  more  than  the  old  difficulty  of  trying  to  understand  how 
the  same  goal  can  be  reached  by  so  many  seemingly  divergent  roads. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider  a  little  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish ways  that  are  unfamiliar  to  academic  folk  in  America,  particularly 
to  the  younger  of  them. 


The  European  universities  are  older  than  the  colleges  which  com- 
posed or,  as  in  the  case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  still  compose  them. 
It  was  and  is  the  business  of  the  university  to  teach  in  varying  amounts 
and  to  certify,  after  due  application  of  tests,  the  proficiency  of  those 
whom  it  has  taught.  But  men  require  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  housed 
and  warmed,  and  young  men  at  least  may  be  the  better  for  some  super- 
vision, some  guiding  of  their  feet  toward  the  paths  of  peace  and  of 
their  minds  into  habits  of  industry  and  application.     These  needs 

^  I  have  no  right  to  speak  of  Oxford,  least  of  all  to  generalize  about  it,  and  the  more  I 
learn  about  it  the  better  I  understand  how  deeply  it  dififers  from  Cambridge.  The  two, 
however,  have  much  the  same  structure,  and  they  resemble  each  other  to  the  verge  of 
identity  in  differing  from  all  other  universities. — The  Author 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1926;  copyright,  1926,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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were  no  less  urgent  at  Bologna,  Paris,  or  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth 
century  than  at  Ann  Arbor,  Madison,  or  Berkeley  in  the  twentieth. 

The  ways  in  which  they  have  been  met  are  at  once  so  like  and  so 
unlike  each  other  as  to  make  one  suspect  that  history  may  indeed 
repeat  itself  on  condition  of  never  using  the  same  language  twice. 
The  medieval  undergraduates  hired  houses  where  they  lived  in 
common,  generally  under  the  presidency  of  a  master  of  arts,  and 
such  a  common  dwelling  was  called  a  hostel.  But  there  were  many 
young  men  who  could  profit  by  study  at  the  university  but  could  not 
afford  to  maintain  themselves  there,  and  for  these,  in  due  course, 
provision  was  made,  first  by  bursaries  and  exhibitions  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  and  then  by  the  foundation  of  colleges  which  were  in 
effect  endowed  hostels.  The  pious  liberality  of  royal  personages, 
bishops,  judges,  noble  ladies,  and  rich  men  created  foundations  and 
fashioned  dwellings  where  old  and  young  might  labor  together  for  the 
promotion  of  religion,  education,  learning,  and  research. 

These  societies  consisted  of  a  master  and  a  body  of  fellows  and 
scholars  on  the  foundation,  to  whom  were  later  added  in  increasing 
numbers  young  men  called  ''pensioners"  who  were  able  to  pay  their 
own  way.  Carefully  drawn  statutes  and  ordinances  regulated  the 
conduct  and  duties  of  all  alike,  and  officers  were  appointed  to  see 
that  the  young  men  observed  the  rules.  The  conduct  of  the  seniors 
was  controlled  by  a  governing  body  constituted  from  among  them- 
selves and  an  external  visitor  to  whom  an  ultimate  appeal  could  be 
taken.  The  university  soon  required  the  unendowed  and  freely  or- 
ganized hostels  to  submit  to  the  like  discipline.  It  had  the  means, 
indeed,  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  its  senior  members,  the  doctors 
and  masters,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  juniors  too.  But  the 
control  of  these  was  perhaps  regarded  as  a  more  domestic  and  edu- 
cational matter,  which  could  best  be  confided  to  the  hostels  and  col- 
leges. 

So  it  happened  at  last  that  in  order  to  be  a  member  of  the  university 
you  had  also  to  be  a  member  of  a  college  or  hostel.  The  colleges,  each 
with  its  chapel,  hall,  courts,  gardens,  and  ranges  of  chambers,  pro- 
vided for  the  religious,  physical,  and  social  needs  of  their  members 
and  gave  to  the  juniors  teaching  supplementary  to  that  provided  by 
the  university.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alone  retain  this  system,  which 
was  once  almost  universal,  practically  unaltered  in  its  main  lines. 
But  the  newer  American  universities,  with  their  numerous  fraternities 
and  clubs  where  young  men  are  lodged,  amused,  sometimes  kept  out 
of  mischief,  and  often  trained  and  influenced,  present  a  curious  and 
striking  analogy  to  the  conditions  in  European  universities  before 
the  appearance  of  the  endowed  colleges.  The  analogy  is  worth  dwelling 
on  for  a  moment  because  it  helps  one  to  understand  what  is  indeed 
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my  main  point:  namely,  that  the  English  college  provides  a  very 
great  deal  which  in  an  American  university  you  must  seek  in  a  club 
or  fraternity — if  you  have  one — or  else  go  without;  and  some  things 
which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  are  not  to  be  found  there  at  all.  This  may 
be  worth  developing  a  little. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  emphasize  a  point  that  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
to  the  confusion  and  disappointment  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  an 
English  university.  The  number  of  men  which  any  college  will  receive 
is  strictly  limited  with  reference  to  its  capacity,  not  only  to  house, 
but  also  to  teach  and  to  train.  This  could  not  indeed  be  otherwise, 
but  it  follows  that  every  college  that  has  a  margin  of  candidates  over 
vacancies  will  inquire  carefully,  not  only  into  a  lad's  ability  to  pass 
the  university  entrance  examination,  but  also  into  his  fitness  to  profit 
by  and  contribute  to  the  general  life  of  the  college.  When  the  list  for 
any  given  year  is  made  up  the  belated  applicant  can  hope  for  nothing 
better  than  the  slender  chance  of  a  casual  vacancy. 

Once  the  men  are  admitted,  the  college  takes  responsibility  for 
most  of  their  needs.  Every  member  in  statu  pupillari — everyone, 
that  is,  who  has  not  yet  taken  his  M.A.  degree — is  under  the  care  of 
a  tutor  and  under  the  eye  of  a  dean.  The  word  "tutor"  has  many 
meanings  and  a  long  history.  In  EngHsh  universities  it  sets  out  with 
its  Roman  sense  of  guardian  or  protector,  to  which  is  presently  added 
the  notion  of  a  teacher.  I  think  that  it  was  in  Oxford  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  actually  at  William  of  Wykeham's  foundation,  still 
known  as  New  College,  that  the  plan  originated.  It  consisted  in  plac- 
ing every  undergraduate  under  the  care  of  one  or  other  of  the  fel- 
lows of  the  college  who  was  best  qualified  to  help  him  to  prepare  for 
and  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  the  university.  In  time  the 
college  teaching  became  more  important  than  that  of  the  university 
and  was  done  either  by  the  tutor  himself  or  by  his  assistants.  But 
beyond  this  the  tutor  had  general  charge  of  his  pupil's  affairs  and  was 
responsible  for  him  to  his  parents,  to  the  college,  and  to  the  university. 
This — and  all  that  it  involves,  which  is  a  good  deal — is  in  Cambridge 
the  whole  duty  of  a  tutor,  who,  as  such,  does  no  teaching.  In  Oxford 
I  think  it  is  arranged  somewhat  differently. 

The  Cambridge  tutor,  at  any  rate,  stands  in  a  paternal  relation  to 
his  pupil.  He  has  corresponded  with  the  boy's  parents  and  school- 
master before  he  comes  up,  and  has  probably  interviewed  him  more 
than  once  either  at  his  school  or  during  some  examination  he  has  had 
to  take  in  the  university.  He  knows  what  allowance  the  boy  will 
have  and  has  found  lodgings  for  him.  Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year,  he  instructs  his  pupils  collectively  in  their  obligations 
to  the  university  and  the  college.  Thereafter  there  is  the  routine  of 
entering  them  for  examinations,  giving  or  refusing  leave  to  be  out 
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late,  or  to  go  away  for  a  night  or  two,  or  to  entertain  a  party  at  lunch 
or  dinner,  or  to  keep  indoors  in  case  of  illness. 

Breaches  of  discipline  outside  the  college  are  dealt  with  by  the 
proctors,  who  invite  the  tutor  to  impose  certain  punishments,  and  it 
is  for  him  to  speak  on  his  pupil's  behalf  if  he  thinks  fit.  College  disci- 
pline is  maintained  by  the  dean,  but  he  will  generally  consult  the  tutor 
before  taking  action,  and  here  again  the  accused  has  a  protector  if  in 
the  tutor's  opinion  he  should  deserve  one.  The  doctors  report  all 
cases  of  illness,  and  it  is  for  the  tutor  to  see  that  the  parents  are  noti- 
fied if  necessary,  and  at  least  to  visit  the  patient.  Privation  and  even 
real  distress  endured  with  silent  courage  are  not  uncommon,  but 
they  sometimes  pass  the  limit  of  endurance  and  it  is  then  generally 
possible  to  find  means  of  helping. 

Beyond  this  there  are  emergencies — many,  various,  and  sometimes 
formidable — and  the  tutor  must  always  reckon  with  the  unexpected, 
which  occasionally  takes  disconcerting  forms.  I  have  myself  appeared 
in  a  police  court  to  speak  to  the  good  character  of  a  pupil  charged 
with  using  obscene  language  in  the  presence  of  the  police — putting 
ideas  into  their  heads,  as  it  might  be.  I  have  helped  to  compromise 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise  and  assisted  at  two  coroner's  inquests. 
Such  and  suchlike  are  all  in  a  day's  work  and  one  takes  them  as  they 
come.  Their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  the  hu- 
man, and  what  I  called  just  now  the  paternal,  relation  that  the  col- 
lege maintains  with  its  junior  members. 

No  college,  unluckily,  is  big  enough  to  house  all  its  men  through- 
out their  whole  course,  except  indeed  in  the  case  of  scholars.  Most 
people  therefore  will  pass  one  year  in  lodgings — in  Cambridge  their 
first,  and  in  Oxford  their  last,  as  a  rule.  But  all  will  dine  together  in 
hall,  and  the  college  kitchens  send  out  meals  and  provisions,  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience  or  hospitality,  to  college  rooms  and  lodgings 
alike.  If  an  undergraduate  wishes  to  entertain  he  has  only  to  get 
leave  from  his  tutor  and  give  his  order  at  the  kitchens — everything 
else  is  done  for  him.  If  he  wishes  to  put  up  a  friend  for  a  night  or  two 
his  tutor  will  lend  him  a  set  of  rooms  in  college,  for  someone  is  sure 
to  be  away  ill  or  on  an  exeat. 

All  this  is  more  than  a  matter  of  amenity — it  means  that  every 
undergraduate  feels  some  degree  of  social  responsibility.  He  has  the 
power,  and  therefore  the  obligation,  to  return  the  hospitality  he  has 
received.  It  may  be  that  he  can  offer  no  more  than  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  muffin,  but  even  so  he  must  use  the  vigilance  and  unselfishness  of  a 
host.  For  the  rest,  he  will  necessarily  feel  himself  a  member  of  a  social 
body  and  not  merely  an  individual  in  a  crowd.  Meetings  or  dinners 
of  the  numerous  clubs,  societies,  or  old  school  associations  are  pro- 
vided for  in  one  or  other  of  the  lecture  rooms,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
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dons  will  lend  the  college  guestroom  or  their  own  combination  room. 
If  the  college  crew  should  row  head  of  the  river  in  the  summer  bump- 
ing races  there  will  probably  be  a  "  bump  supper"  in  the  hall.  The 
college  gates  are  locked  at  10  p.m. — rather  earlier  in  Oxford — and 
after  that  no  undergraduate  may  go  out,  but  there  are  plenty  of  re- 
sources within  the  walls  for  those  who  have  leisure.  There  are  few 
nights  in  the  week  when  you  can't  find  a  meeting  in  someone's  rooms. 
It  may  be  gathered  to  hear  a  paper  on  mathematics  or  history,  to 
read  a  classical  author  or  Shakespeare,  to  debate,  to  discuss  theology 
or  politics,  to  make  music,  or  for  lighter  purposes.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  plenty  of  private  visiting,  and  numbers  of  the  dons  who  live 
in  college  are  by  way  of  seeing  their  undergraduate  friends  easily 
and  informally  when  the  day's  work  is  done. 

II 

I  have  said  enough  perhaps  to  make  it  clear  that  an  English  col- 
lege stands  halfway  between  a  big  family  and  a  small  club.  It  joins 
to  the  business  of  education  the  moral  and  social  training  of  the  one 
and  the  amenities  and  individualism  of  the  other. 

In  a  community  so  chosen  and  so  cared  for,  the  social  life,  as  might 
be  expected,  organizes  itself  freely.  No  doubt  the  size  of  the  college 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  in  most  colleges,  though 
not  in  all,  people  who  have  been  in  residence  for  a  year  will  know 
the  whole  college  by  sight  at  least.  The  old  custom  of  calling  on  fresh- 
men has,  I  think,  fallen  into  disuse, — in  Cambridge  at  all  events  this 
is  so, — but  there  are  other  and  less  formal  ways  of  making  acquaint- 
ance. A  young  man's  interests  and  abilities  in  games,  sports,  politics, 
or  whatever,  are,  except  in  certain  negligible  groups,  much  more 
considered  than  his  background.  The  young  men,  indeed,  are  more 
interested  in  what  their  companions  may  be  than  in  who  they  are, 
and  college  society  is  therefore  remarkably  democratic.  It  makes 
little  difference  where  you  come  from  if  you  are  good  at  rowing  or 
cricket  or  field  games,  if  you  have  a  turn  for  acting  or  are  attended 
to  when  you  speak  at  the  Union.  These  things  will  bring  you  into  con- 
tact with  many  people,  and  such  acquaintances  are  readily  cultivated 
in  view  of  the  easy  arrangements  for  entertaining.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  men  of  light  and  leading  are  those  who  have  managed  to  accu- 
mulate capacities,  and  in  most  colleges  they  would  prove  to  be  the 
scholars — by  which  I  mean  holders  of  a  scholarship  or  some  lesser 
emolument — who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  other  ways  as 
well. 

Every  college  has  a  certain  number  of  emoluments  at  its  disposal — 
some  of  them  a  good  many — which  are  open  to  competition  once  a 
year.    A  boy  may  come  from  an  obscure  country  grammar  school 
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and  beat  a  Winchester  or  Eton  colleger  at  his  own  game — the  nets 
are  cast  very  wide,  and  when  the  youngsters  come  into  residence  they 
are  marked  by  a  common  intellectual  distinction  that  sets  them  apart 
from  the  rest  of  their  contemporaries.  This  is  recognized  and  respected ; 
and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  scholar  is  good  at  other  things  as  well, 
he  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  '^ figures"  in  the  undergraduate  world 
of  his  time.  Any  don  could  give  many  examples — I  have  several 
in  mind  among  my  own  friends:  one  who  got  his  two  firsts  in  his 
tripos  and  a  blue  for  cricket;  another  with  the  same  academic  record 
who  just  missed  a  rowing  blue  but  was  president  of  the  Union;  and 
I  can't  help  recalling  a  third  who,  though  he  missed  a  scholarship, 
got  a  first  in  his  tripos  and  his  rowing  blue  and  was  subsequently 
elected  to  a  fellowship.  They  were  the  same  sort  of  men — the  sort  by 
which  a  college  profits.  This  system  is,  of  course,  an  essential  part  of 
the  educational  ladder, — the  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents, — and  the 
fact  that  the  competition  is  wide  and  open  guarantees  the  quality  of 
those  who  succeed,  while  the  social  conditions  I  have  been  trying 
to  present  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  making  the  most  of 
success. 

Many  young  Englishmen  are  extremely  sociable,  but  bring  with 
them  from  their  public  schools  a  dread  of  conversation.  There  at 
least  it  appears  to  be  unsafe  to  express  opinions  or  deal  with  ideas. 
This  point  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  story  attributed  to  a  well-known 
peer.  It  seems  that  in  his  first  week  at  Eton  an  older  boy  asked  him 
whether  he  was  a  lord,  and  he  answered  yes.  Thereupon  he  was  kicked, 
with  the  comment,  "That's  for  your  side."  When  the  question  was 
put  to  him  again,  not  long  afterward,  he  took  the  precaution  of  an- 
swering no,  but  he  was  kicked  none  the  less  this  time  for  telling  a 
lie.  Thereafter  he  held  his  tongue  even  when  questioned,  and  lived 
in  peace  until  such  time,  one  supposes,  as  he  was  in  a  position  himself 
to  question  and  chastise  the  young  for  their  souls'  health.  Such  dis- 
cipline is  not  readily  forgotten,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  boys  who 
have  undergone  it  should  be  shy  of  conversational  adventure  even 
when  they  reach  the  university.  To  such,  games  and  sports  give  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  companionship  without  trenching  on  dan- 
gerous ground. 

But  young  Englishmen  have  plenty  of  ideas,  and,  given  the  right 
conditions,  will  produce  them  with  humor,  irony,  and  moderation. 
The  right  conditions,  it  seems,  prevail  more  generally  at  Oxford  than 
at  Cambridge.  Certainly  schoolboy  reluctance  and  caution  tend  to 
disappear  very  early  there,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  at  Oxford 
people  talk  to  impress  you  with  their  intellectual  superiority,  while 
at  Cambridge  they  hold  their  tongues  for  the  same  purpose.  But  this 
judgment  is  superficial  as  well  as  ill-natured,  for  good  talk  can  be  found 
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in  Cambridge  if  you  know  where  to  seek  it,  and  silence  in  Oxford  if 
you  should  happen  to  need  it. 

The  various  meetings  to  which  I  referred  are  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  members  of  the  particular  society  or  group  in  turn,  but  there  are 
also  university  clubs  of  the  usual  sort  with  their  own  accommodations, 
restaurants,  and  other  amenities.  In  Cambridge  there  are  three, 
apart  from  the  specifically  theatrical  clubs,  and  Oxford  has  more. 
These  are  much  more  like  the  ordinary  clubs  of  London,  New  York, 
or  San  Francisco  than  the  fraternities  or  societies  in  an  American 
university.  Some  years  ago  now,  a  young  American  who  had  been 
elected  into  one  of  the  most  sought-after  of  the  Cambridge  clubs 
told  me  with  some  indignation  that  he  intended  to  resign.  I  asked 
him  why,  and  his  answer  seemed  to  me  very  significant.  "  I've  lunched 
and  dined  there  for  the  last  two  days,"  he  said,  "and  not  a  soul  I 
didn't  know  before  has  spoken  to  me."  Not  so  had  he  fared  as  an 
American  undergraduate,  and  it  was  hard  to  persuade  him  that  the 
members  of  this  club  had  not  allotted  him  one  of  the  coveted  vacan- 
cies in  order  to  insult  him  more  conveniently. 

Of  course  in  both  American  and  English  universities  the  social 
grouping  rests  ultimately  on  congeniality  or  common  interest.  The 
English  system  is,  however,  more  elastic,  just  because  the  college 
is  in  some  sense  itself  a  club.  You  are  not  obliged  to  commit  yourself 
irrevocably  to  any  one  group  of  people.  In  America,  I  think,  when 
you  join  a  fraternity  or  club  it  is  generally  with  the  implied,  if  not  the 
expressed,  condition  that  ''thy  people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy 
ways  my  ways,"  and  the  groups  so  formed  constitute  a  series  of  in- 
dependent cells  that  are  somehow  or  other  worked  into  the  general 
organization  of  the  university.  In  England  the  organization  is  for 
all  but  social  purposes  already  complete,  highly  articulated,  and  offi- 
cially recognized.  This  leaves  to  the  social  life  within  the  colleges 
a  great  freedom — men  pass  easily  from  one  group  or  set  to  another. 

Ill 

An  American  arriving  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  may  well  feel  some- 
what ruefully  that  he  is  left  to  grope  his  own  way  among  unfamiliar 
social  arrangements,  but  he  will  scarcely  make  such  a  complaint  when 
he  turns  to  the  educational  and  disciplinary  side.  Here,  indeed,  he 
will  receive  a  measure  of  personal  attention  and  direction  to  which 
he  has  probably  not  been  accustomed  at  home.  At  the  outset  he  must 
put  aside  the  ideas  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  particularly  the 
notion  of  courses  as  self-contained  units  and  the  wide  range  of  choice, 
limited  only  by  the  grouping  of  major  and  minor  subjects,  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  He  will  discover  that  in  general  the  uni- 
versity frames  the  curriculum  and  leaves  the  colleges  to  do  the  teach- 
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ing,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  test  the  results  by  examinations 
in  consequence  of  which  it  will  give  or  withhold  the  degree.  This  is 
less  true  in  the  sciences,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  practical  train- 
ing in  laboratories,  and  it  is  also  true  that  in  consequence  of  the  report 
of  a  recent  royal  commission  the  university  will  shortly  take  a  larger 
share  in  the  direction  of  the  teaching  of  all  subjects.  But  even  then, 
I  think,  the  more  personal  and  characteristic  side  of  the  work  will 
still  be  done  by  college  teachers  in  their  own  colleges. 

The  whole  system  rests  on  two  assumptions  that  hitherto  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  American  university  education.  One  is 
that  it  is  desirable  to  classify  men  according  to  their  natural  ability 
and  their  intention  and  capacity  to  work.  To  facilitate  this  the  uni- 
versity provides  in  most  subjects  parallel  courses  leading  in  one  case 
to  the  ordinary  or  "poll"  degree  and  in  the  other  to  honors.  In  each 
case  the  whole  course  is  mapped  out  and  the  subjects  to  be  studied  are 
proposed  and  defined,  leaving  a  range  of  individual  choice  which  in 
America  would  probably  be  considered  very  narrow.  At  Cambridge, 
in  the  courses  leading  to  the  ordinary  degree  the  lecturing  is  rather 
elementary,  set  books  are  provided,  and  the  examination  tests  are 
relatively  simple.  In  one  way  this  system  resembles  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can universities,  for  it  enables  a  man  to  qualify  for  a  degree  by  passing 
certain  examinations  in  subjects  not  necessarily  related  to  each  other, 
one  at  the  end  of  each  year.  There  is  no  general  examination  or  test 
of  proficiency. 

The  advantage  of  this  classification  is  that  lecturers  and  teachers 
know  pretty  well  to  whom  they  are  addressing  themselves  and  the 
kind  and  amount  of  intelligence  upon  which  they  can  count,  and 
are  able  to  adjust  their  work  accordingly.  The  plan,  of  course,  treats 
the  poll  men  as  though  they  were  all  alike — and  perhaps  in  their 
shortcomings  they  are.  So  they  remain  units  in  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  appears  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  made  for  men  of  that 
sort  without  being  unjust  to  those  who  are  better  qualified. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  of  the  assumptions  to  which  I  have 
alluded:  that  every  man  reading  for  honors  should  be  treated  not 
as  a  unit  but  rather  as  a  case.  What  that  may  mean  can  perhaps 
best  be  explained  by  taking  account  of  the  system  of  examining  and 
teaching  for  honors.  The  university  sets  and  defines  the  subjects  in 
which  the  men  are  to  be  examined  and  in  many  cases  recommends 
books  for  study  or  reference.  The  various  lecturers  doubtless  take 
these  into  account  in  arranging  their  discourses,  and  are  further 
guided  by  reference  to  the  questions  set  by  the  examiners  in  past 
years.  The  examination  itself  is  the  affair  of  the  university,  which 
appoints  a  board  generally  including  at  least  one  external  examiner. 
The  papers  framed  by  individual  examiners  are  subject  tQ  a.  double 
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process  of  revision  and  criticism  which  makes  them,  when  they  see 
the  light,  effectually  the  collective  work  of  the  whole  board.  The  test 
therefore  is  one  of  proficiency.  A  man  is  examined  in  all  the  work 
he  has  done  during  two  and  sometimes  three  years,  and  the  examiners 
consider  not  only  what  he  has  learned  but  what  he  has  become.  In 
some  triposes  there  is  an  essay  paper  proposing  general  subjects  un- 
related to  the  content  of  the  other  papers,  and  this  is  a  great  help  in 
estimating  a  man's  general  ability  and  his  capacity  to  write  English — 
a  matter  as  to  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  presently.  It  may 
happen,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  candidates  will  have  heard  the 
lectures  of  one  or  other  of  the  examiners,  or  even  that  they  may  have 
been  drilled  by  him  in  private  teaching — called  classwork  or  super- 
vision— before  the  paper  has  been  set.  But  any  special  advantage 
they  may  derive  from  that  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible,  and  the 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  many  cases  every  paper  is  read  sepa- 
rately by  two  examiners.  Then,  when  all  the  results  are  before  the 
board,  the  candidates  for  the  most  part  fall  naturally  into  classes, 
and  if  in  any  one  subject  they  diverge  from  their  own  level  the  par- 
ticular paper  will  be  reread  by  the  original  examiner  or  referred  to 
one  who  has  not  seen  it  before.  My  own  experience  suggests  that  the 
idiosyncrasy  is  generally  due  to  the  examiner  rather  than  the  candi- 
date. On  the  whole,  therefore,  you  get  a  test  of  the  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  candidates  which  is  independent  and  impersonal.  I 
speak  after  a  pretty  considerable  experience  both  of  teaching  and  of 
examining.  The  contrast  between  such  a  system  and  that  still  pre- 
vailing in  many  American  universities  is  as  great  as  it  is  obvious.  I 
understand,  however,  that  in  the  American  academic  world  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  there  are  certain  advantages  in  the  Eng- 
lish plan  and  that  in  some  quarters  steps  have  been  taken  to  readjust 
the  former  arrangements. 

It  is,  however,  the  method  of  teaching  rather  than  of  examination 
that  does  most  to  secure  that  the  honors  man  shall  be  treated  as  a 
case.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  private  teaching  known  in  Cambridge 
as  classwork  or  supervision.  I  suppose  that  historically  such  individ- 
ual instruction  is  connected  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
office  of  tutor — those  learned  in  academic  history  will  speak  to  that. 
The  plan,  at  any  rate,  is  generally  known  as  the  tutorial  system,  and 
in  Cambridge  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  revived  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  What  this  really  meant  was  that  the  colleges 
were  taking  over  and  organizing  the  work  that  had  previously  been 
done  by  coaches  or  private  tutors.  Now,  at  all  events,  coaching  is 
regarded  as  a  medicine  rather  than  a  food,  and  the  regular  teaching 
provided  by  the  colleges  suffices  for  most  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term  every  man  is  sent  by  his  tutor  to  one 
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or  other  of  the  college  lecturers,  who  will  act  as  his  director  of  studies. 
This  means  that  he  will  get  expert  advice  in  choosing  among  such 
alternatives  as  are  allowed  him  and  in  selecting  the  lecturers  whose 
courses  he  will  attend.  In  many  subjects  there  will  be  several  lectur- 
ers, and  a  director  will  take  account  of  his  pupil  as  well  as  the  lectur- 
ers before  settling  the  combination. 

More  important  than  the  choice  of  lecturers  is  the  weekly  task  which 
is  the  main  part  of  the  director's  work.  The  way  in  which  it  is  done 
will  vary,  of  course,  with  different  teachers  and  their  subjects.  In 
the  literary  subjects,  the  director,  when  he  has  arranged  his  pupil's 
lectures,  will  assign  him  a  fixed  time  for  his  weekly  work — generally 
half  an  hour,  though  this,  of  course,  may  be  exceeded  if  necessary — • 
and  a  subject.  Very  likely  he  will  begin  the  term's  work  with  a  gen- 
eral essay,  giving  a  choice  of  several  subjects.  This  is  useful,  as  it 
gives  you  at  the  outset  some  measure  of  your  pupil's  capacity  to  think 
and  write.  Thereafter  there  will  be  problems  formulated  by  the  di- 
rector, who  will  generally  add  references  to  relevant  books  and  ar- 
ticles. 

The  men  bring  the  finished  work  to  the  director's  rooms  and  read 
it  aloud.  Then  you  are  confronted  with  a  double  problem:  you  must 
see  that  your  pupil  has  got  his  facts  fairly  well,  has  presented  them 
intelligibly,  and  has  understood  the  critical  difficulties  in  interpreting 
them;  and  you  must  see  that  he  has  understood  the  bearing  of  the 
particular  question  set  him  on  the  subject  he  is  studying  as  a  whole. 
The  most  effective  way  of  doing  all  this  is  to  question  your  pupil  on 
the  basis  of  the  notes  you  have  made  during  his  reading,  though  there 
will  probably  be  explanations  and  much  additional  information  needed 
as  well.  Or  the  work  may  be  a  general  essay  raising  some  question  of 
a  moral,  aesthetic,  or  political  order,  and  criticism  will  then  turn  mainly 
to  coherence  of  thought  and  grace  of  form.  In  any  case  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  helping  the  youngster  to  clear  his  thinking  a  little, 
to  try  to  make  his  way  about  ''mid  worlds  not  realized"  with  due 
respect  and  humihty.  The  boy  will  probably  find  himself  at  the  end 
with  more  questions  than  answers  in  his  mind — but  that  is  not  an 
unwholesome  state. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  young  man's  use  of  his  mother 
tongue,  and  this  is  the  second  part  of  the  director's  problem.  The 
late  Barrett  Wendell  used  to  say  toward  the  end  of  his  life  that  the 
experiment  in  teaching  English  in  which  he  had  cooperated  at  Har- 
vard with  Professor  A.  S.  Hill  had  been  a  failure.  He  considered  that 
undergraduates  could  only  be  trained  to  write  English  in  connection 
with  all  their  academic  work  which  involved  any  writing  at  all.  I 
don't  think  that  anyone  who  had  the  advantage  of  working  for  Barrett 
Wendell  will  allow  that  his  teaching  was  a  failure,  but  my  present 
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point  is  that  the  condition  he  required  is  fulfilled  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Week  by  week  you  have  to  deal  with  manuscripts  ranging 
from  the  fairly  helpless  to  the  positively  graceful,  but  in  all  cases  you 
have  the  writer  and  his  work  before  you.  Then  it  will  often  happen 
that  you  know  the  student  in  other  ways  as  well — he  may  come  in 
and  smoke  a  pipe  with  you  after  dinner  or  ask  you  to  tea  in  his  rooms. 
And  so  you  will  have  learned  enough  about  him  to  know  that  there  is 
a  way  to  teach  him  which  is  very  likely  not  the  way  you  used  when  you 
began,  and  certainly  not  that  which  you  would  use  for  another  man. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  of  training  scholars. 
The  objection,  I  think,  would  be  both  true  and  irrelevant.  The  system 
is  intended  to  help  toward  a  liberal  education,  and  the  universities 
that  employ  it  have  other  and  on  the  whole  pretty  effective  means 
of  training  scholars — but  they  begin  by  educating  them.  The  tutorial 
system  is  a  costly  one — that  cannot  be  denied.  One  man  cannot  deal 
effectively  with  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  a  week,  and  I  believe 
that  that  is  five  too  many  for  really  good  results.  Very  little  time  or 
effort  is  saved  by  taking  the  men  in  small  groups  or  classes,  unless 
you  give  up  the  principle  of  having  each  man  do  a  piece  of  work  each 
week  and  receive  the  individual  criticism  and  attention  which  his 
case  requires.  That  can  indeed  be  maintained  when  you  have  several 
men  together,  but  there  is  no  saving  of  time  or  exertion,  though  there 
is  an  advantage  if  you  have  first-class  men  who  are  keen  about  their 
work,  for  they  will  measure  themselves  against  each  other  and  profit 
by  each  other's  strength  and  weakness. 

Then,  the  growing  diversity  of  disciplines  and  specialization  of 
scholars  increase  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  this  kind  of  teaching. 
I  sometimes  think,  indeed,  that  the  old  fallacy  that  a  university  is 
a  place  where  everything  is  taught  is  beginning  to  transform  itself 
into  a  new  and  rather  formidable  truth.  At  any  rate  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  provide  teaching  by  members  of  a  college  staff  in,  let 
us  say,  all  branches  of  natural  science  or  even  the  principal  languages 
of  contemporary  Europe.  A  small  college  with  a  limited  staff  will 
be  forced  to  neglect  some  subjects  altogether  and  to  treat  others  on 
a  rather  narrow  basis.  But  there  are  ways  and  means  of  adjusting 
these  difficulties,  and  the  educational  value  of  the  system  is  great 
enough  to  make  it  worth  keeping,  even  at  considerable  cost.  A  young 
man  who,  week  by  week  and  term  by  term,  has  had  to  measure  his 
ability  and  knowledge  against  those  of  a  trained  scholar  will  learn, 
if  he  learns  nothing  else,  intellectual  humility  and  critical  caution. 
''Did  you  ever  reflect,"  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  to  a  young  col- 
league in  historical  research,  ''how  many  miles  you  have  to  traverse 
before  you  advance  an  inch?"  It  is  a  wholesome  lesson  and  one  not 
readily  to  be  learned  from  textbooks. 
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IV 

It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  pass  even  a  single  term  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  without  becoming  aware  that  if  you  want  to  understand 
the  life  of  the  university  you  must  begin  by  finding  out  something 
about  the  schools.  The  relation  between  the  two  goes  very  far  back. 
William  of  Wykeham  and  Henry  VI  provided  for  the  scholars  of 
Winchester  and  Eton  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respectively,  and, 
although  in  these  latter  days  King's  has  ceased  to  be  exclusively 
Etonian  and  New  College  Wykehamist,  the  connection  between  the 
foundations  is  still  vital.  Nothing  else,  indeed,  would  account  for  the 
restrictions  that  constitute  university  and  college  discipline.  The 
lads  who  come  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  courteously  called  men, 
but  they  are  treated  as  schoolboys  who  have  reached  an  age  to  be 
trusted  with  a  good  deal  of  independence  though  not  with  complete 
freedom.  Most  have  learned  in  their  schools  both  to  obey  and  to 
command,  and  the  colleges  have  been  mindful  of  this  in  leaving  them 
a  good  deal  of  room  for  individual  activity  while  guarding  as  far  as 
may  be  against  serious  disaster.  Therefore,  just  as  the  colleges  rely 
on  the  school  training,  so  do  they  seek  to  complete  it  and  send  into 
the  world  men  sufficiently  equipped  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves 
without  intending  to  do  so. 

Naturally  not  all  the  men  who  come  to  the  university  have  been 
to  what  are  called  the  public  schools — nor  are  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  same  standard  or  organized  on  quite  the  same  lines.  But  it 
seems  possible  to  an  alien  observer  to  discern  certain  things,  princi- 
ples and  ideals,  common  to  them  and  beginning  to  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  schools  that  cannot  be  called  public  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word.  For  one  thing,  they  deal  with  the  whole  boy — soul, 
brain,  and  body.  It  is,  as  they  say,  a  "large  order,"  and  the  nice  ad- 
justment of  pressure  among  the  three  is  not  always  successfully  at- 
tained. So  much  is  clear  enough  to  the  observer;  the  mystery  lies  in 
how  the  thing  is  done,  and  not  done — how,  for  example,  so  many 
hours  can  be  spent  in  form  or  division  with  no  discernible  intellectual 
result;  how,  on  the  other  hand,  principles  and  inhibitions  can  be 
worked  into  the  very  texture  of  a  boy's  nature  with  apparently  so 
little  direct  communication. 

The  school,  of  course,  like  the  university,  is  a  societas  societatum 
in  which  the  houses  correspond  to  the  academic  colleges  and  have 
indeed,  in  the  old  foundations  which  began  as  endowed  colleges,  very 
much  the  same  origin.  Individuals,  accordingly,  are  dealt  with  in 
relatively  small  groups,  for  a  house  will  seldom  contain  more  than 
forty.  Then  a  large  share  of  responsibility  is  laid  on  the  older  boys. 
This  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  system  of  self-government. 
But  the  more  I  see  of  the  vigilance,  the  unselfishness,  the  idealism, 
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and  the  sympathy  of  the  house-masters,  the  more  I  am  indined  to 
call  it  self-agency.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  merely 
the  most  effective  method  of  enabling  the  house-master  to  get  his 
own  way;  rather  is  it  the  common  effort  of  masters  and  boys  alike 
to  seize  and  apply  what  for  generations  the  continuous  life  and  aim 
of  the  school  have  meant  and  striven  for.  Every  school,  every  group 
indeed,  with  a  history,  a  purpose,  and  a  life  greater  than  that  of  the 
sum  of  those  who  for  the  moment  compose  it  has  its  arcanum,  and 
the  measure  of  its  success  is  the  extent  to  which  those  who  do  for 
the  moment  compose  it  possess  themselves  of  the  secret.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  such  a  secret  that  it  can  never  be  told — it  can  only  be  learned 
and  kept.  To  find  out  even  that  much  you  must  go  to  one  or  other  of 
the  great  schools  with  a  young  man  who  knows  and  loves  it,  and  as 
he  takes  you  about  you  must  watch  him  as  well  as  what  he  shows 
you.  You  will  never  surprise  the  incommunicable  secret,  but  you  will 
be  assured  of  its  existence  and  will  be  able  to  refer  to  it  a  great  deal 
that  you  see  about  you  in  the  university.  You  will  begin  to  see  then 
that  you  are  dealing  largely  with  initiates  or  adepts  who  know  quite 
well  why  they  do  certain  things  and  leave  others  undone,  and  expect 
you  to  understand  that  they  have  their  reasons,  though  they  cannot 
formulate,  still  less  impart,  them. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at,  of  course,  is  the  best  of  the  public- 
school  training.  It  isn't  everyone  who  goes  to  a  public  school  who  gets 
the  best  or  even  the  second  best.  Some  boys  are  unsuitable  material, 
and  the  system  itself  has  something  to  answer  for.  A  little  more  em- 
phasis might  well  be  laid  on  intellectual  training.  There  is  an  old  gibe 
that  one  may  hear  from  many  an  Etonian:  ''You  must  choose  between 
going  to  Eton  and  getting  an  education."  There  is  this  truth  in  it: 
that  in  the  system  which  aims  at  moral  and  physical  health  as  well 
as  education  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  the  schools  must  prob- 
ably attend  most  to  the  first  and  second,  leaving  the  third  to  the 
university.  But  the  schools  may  well  be  asked  to  send  up  boys  ade- 
quately grounded  and  teachable  in  the  sense  of  being  open  to  an  in- 
tellectual appeal,  and  in  this  respect,  apart  from  the  specially  trained 
scholars,  a  good  many  of  them  fall  short. 

I  go  into  all  this  by  way  of  laboring  my  point  that  you  cannot  con- 
sider the  universities  and  their  ways  without  taking  account  of  the 
schools.  They  work  together  in  an  educational  system  which  sets 
out  to  train  the  whole  boy  throughout  the  whole  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  system  of  control  and 
discipline  prevailing  in  the  English  universities  and  colleges  appears 
natural  and  reasonable.  A  boy  coming  from  the  far  stricter  system  of 
the  public  school  is  less  likely  to  resent  the  restrictions  he  finds  at 
the  university  than  to  welcome  the  system  as  large  measure  of  freedom. 
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If  his  school  has  taught  him  nothing  else,  it  has  at  least  made  him 
understand  that  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part  rests  on  disci- 
pline and  subordination.  At  the  university  he  will  see  that  he  is  part 
of  a  like  society  and  subject  to  the  same  principle.  If  he  gets  into  a 
scrape  he  will  very  likely  resent  the  nature  or  amount  of  the  penalty, 
but  he  will  scarcely  challenge  the  principle  in  virtue  of  which  it  has 
been  imposed. 

In  America  a  boy  going  to  the  university  considers  that  he  is  homo 
suae  potestatis,  owing,  indeed,  certain  obligations  in  respect  of  attend- 
ance at  classes  and  examinations,  submission  of  written  work,  and 
what  not,  but  apart  from  such  educational  demands  responsible  only 
to  his  conscience — and  the  police.  Such  liberty  is  apt  to  be  heady, 
and  it  is  small  wonder  if,  after  four  years  of  it,  a  young  American 
coming  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  tends  rather  contemptuously  to  re- 
sent customs  and  restrictions  which  form  part  of  an  organization 
highly  articulated  and  delicately  adjusted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  purpose  which  appears  to  him  unintelligible — if  indeed  it  appears 
to  him  at  all.  But  then,  you  see,  the  young  American  is  an  intruder 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  mother  of  Triptolemus  was — only  he  is 
often  wiser  than  she  and  tiptoes  away,  leaving  the  baby  to  gain  what 
he  can  on  the  coals.  To  Triptolemus,  who  has  been  through  the  mill 
of  a  public  school,  the  process  is  perfectly  natural — neither  unex- 
pected nor  necessarily  unpleasant.  He  slips  easily  into  the  formal  and 
external  life  of  his  college  and  is  the  better  able,  therefore,  to  try  to 
apprehend  the  spirit  that  animates  it — the  arcanum,  in  short.  He  may 
find  it  or  he  may  not,  but  in  either  case  he  will  hold  his  tongue. 

I  have  said  enough  perhaps  to  make  my  immediate  point,  which 
is  that  you  can't  hope  to  understand  Oxford  and  Cambridge  without 
knowing  something  about  the  public  schools  from  which  they  are 
so  largely  recruited.  There  will  be  more  than  that  to  do  if  you  mean 
really  to  get  at  them,  and  you  will  be  wise  to  begin  with  the  finished 
or  nearly  finished  product.  Make  friends  with  him  and  you  will  see 
that  the  English  simplicity  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  it  looks.  It  is 
in  fact  a  highly  complicated  thing,  the  result  of  processes  that  are 
worth  studying  even  at  the  cost  of  patience,  vigilance,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  many  of  the  ideas  and  judgments  by  which  you  have  hith- 
erto lived. 
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THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEM* 

AS   SEEN  BY  AN  ENGLISH   OBSERVER 

By  Harold  J.  Laski 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  London 


NO  political  system  has  ever  been  so  vehemently  assailed  as 
that  of  the  United  States;  nor  is  there  any  upon  which  criti- 
cism has  produced  so  small  an  effect.  Its  large  outlines  have 
hardly  altered  since  Bagehot,  some  sixty  years  ago,  analyzed  its 
deficiencies  with  a  subtlety  and  penetration  which  remain  unsurpassed. 
Yet  there  seem  no  signs  that  a  foreign  observer  can  detect  which 
indicate  any  widespread  desire  for  alteration.  The  constitution  as 
a  body  of  working  rules  is  still,  for  the  average  American,  too  remote 
from  his  daily  vocation  to  arouse  a  profound  interest.  The  very  pros- 
perity of  America  tends  to  make  him  belittle  their  significance.  So 
few  politicians  have  anything  like  a  national  significance,  so  many 
are  politicians  because  they  have  failed  in  other  walks  of  life,  that 
the  inhabitant  of  Main  Street  is  easily  tempted  to  venerate  where 
it  seems  an  extravagant  luxury  to  comprehend. 

Yet,  if  we  assume  that  democratic  government  is  desirable,  there 
is  hardly  a  canon  of  institutional  adequacy  against  which  the  American 
system  does  not  offend.  It  is  desirable  that  the  source  of  responsibility 
for  governmental  error  or  wrong  should  be  clear  and  unmistakable; 
the  American  system  so  disperses  responsibility  that  its  detection  is 
approximately  impossible.  It  is  urgent  that  the  working  of  institu- 
tions should  be  conducted  in  the  perspective  of  discussion  which  edu- 
cates and  clarifies  the  public  mind;  but  the  essential  tasks  of  opera- 
tion in  America  are  almost  wholly  concealed  from  the  public  view. 
It  is  important  that  the  occupants  of  high  offfce  should  be  chosen 
upon  the  basis  of  ability  and  experience;  yet  both  the  President 
and  his  cabinet  are  selected  by  a  process  which,  if  it  resembles  any- 
thing, is  akin  to  a  dubious  lottery.  A  governmental  system,  moreover, 
should  be  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  its  constiflients,  and  maximize 
the  opportunity  of  translating  a  coherent  body  of  doctrine  into  statute; 
yet  it  seems  the  purpose  of  American  institutions  deliberately  to 
avoid  that  sensitiveness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  the  making 
of  coherent  policy  upon  the  other. 

America  is  the  most  prosperous  of  modern  states;  and  its  riches 
conceal  from  the  public  view  the  cost  of  its  institutional  inadequacy. 
It  has  hardly  emerged  from  planning  the  development  of  a  continent; 

*  From  Harper^s  Magazine,  June,  1928;  copyright,  1928,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Used 
by  permission  of  the  author  and  Harper's  Magazine. 
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and  the  possibilities  of  its  natural  resources  have  served  to  obscure 
the  price  it  may  one  day  have  to  pay  for  neglect  of  the  elementary  max- 
ims of  good  government.  For  the  test  of  a  system  comes  only  in  times 
of  crisis,  and  since  the  attainment  of  permanent  unity  no  problems 
of  European  magnitude  have  had  to  be  faced.  Yet  the  permanent 
hold  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  the  South,  the  deliberate  refusal 
of  much  that  is  best  in  American  life  to  think  of  a  political  career, 
a  financial  system  that,  both  upon  the  side  of  supply  and  estimate, 
is  a  woeful  absurdity,  the  almost  total  failure  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  the  invisible  stranglehold  of  wealth  upon  the  two  great 
parties — these  are  only  some  of  the  major  consequences  of  the  system 
now  in  being.  America,  in  fact,  is  applying  eighteenth-century  ideas 
and  institutions  to  the  problems  of  a  twentieth-century  civilization. 
Prosperity  may  postpone  the  gathering  of  the  harvest;  but  one  day, 
assuredly,  a  new  generation  will  reap  its  fruit. 

II 

It  is  worth  while  to  apply  these  hypotheses  to  the  institutions  them- 
selves in  detail.  The  Presidency  is  the  most  outstanding,  for  it  has 
become  the  most  powerful  lever  of  authority  there  is  in  the  modern 
world.  Yet  what  is  startling  about  its  character  is  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  its  occupant  is  chosen.  An  English  Prime  Minister  serves 
a  long  apprenticeship  before  he  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  a  political 
career.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thirty-five — Disraeli  thirty  years — in 
the  House  of  Commons  before  he  was  so  chosen;  both  had  been  for 
long  years  essential  figures  in  public  life  whose  qualities  had  long  been 
tested  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  arrived  at  power  through  accident,  had  been  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  nearly  twenty  years.  And  each  was  able  to 
retain  office  only  on  the  exacting  condition  of  being  able  to  satisfy 
in  debate  a  legislative  assembly  deliberately  designed  to  maximize 
the  consequence  of  his  mistakes. 

The  American  President  is  in  no  such  position.  No  one  knows  who 
he  is  to  be.  He  is  only  too  often  the  product  of  a  series  of  accidents 
in  which  what  is  most  important  is  not  his  possession  of  quality  or 
of  ideas  but  public  ignorance  about  him.  He  may  well  be  quite  un- 
known to  the  nation;  he  may  even,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  President 
Coolidge,  become  President  by  the  act  of  Heaven  instead  of  by  the 
choice  of  the  American  people.  He  has  to  assume  the  leadership  of 
a  party  without,  at  least  necessarily,  being  trained  to  that  delicate 
function.  He  has  to  influence  a  legislative  assembly  where  each  cham- 
ber is  active  and  powerful;  and,  at  the  worst,  he  may  have  a  majority 
in  neither,  or,  at  the  best,  be  compelled  to  purchase  acceptance  of 
hi3  policy  by  shifts  and  expedients  which  destroy  its  logic  or  weaken 
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its  application.  He  has  never  any  assurance  that  his  will  must  pre- 
vail. He  lacks  the  exhilarating  experience  of  defending  his  policy  in 
the  full  light  of  day.  He  has  not  grown  up  in  fellowship  with  the  in- 
struments he  has  to  use;  and  the  knowledge  that  a  second  term  is 
almost  certainly  the  maximum  period  of  leadership  does  not  make 
for  that  continuity  of  allegiance  to  him  upon  which  the  shaping  of 
a  great  policy  depends.  He  has  even  to  gamble  in  a  large  degree  upon 
the  quality  of  his  cabinet  associates;  and  since  they  are  rather  his 
servants  than  his  colleagues,  he  must  inevitably  bear  the  burden 
of  their  mistakes.  Because,  moreover,  tradition  has  made  the  main 
embassies  the  reward  of  service  in  his  election,  he  will  be  compelled 
to  rety  upon  a  diplomacy  largely  amateur  in  character;  no  American 
ambassador  in  Europe  in  19 14  had  any  previous  experience  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  has  to  accept  the  personnel  of  Congress  through  which 
he  must  seek  to  work  it;  and,  even  then,  he  may  find  that  the  elec- 
tion in  mid-term  destroys  the  men  whom  he  employs.  Nor  is  this 
all.  His  period  of  office  is  so  short  that  he  has  hardly  become  used 
to  its  exercise  before  he  is  driven  to  think  of  reelection;  and  if  he  is 
attracted  by  this  notion,  the  price  he  must  pay  in  complaisance  and 
bargain  will  be  well-nigh  intolerable.  And  even  if  he  is  successful  in 
forcing  a  policy  upon  Congress,  he  may  well  find  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  spoils  system,  improved  though  it  has  been  of  recent  years, 
fail  to  give  him  the  instruments  which  might  secure  its  successful 
application. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  logic  of  the  system;  and  it  is  not  an  adequate 
defense  of  its  deficiencies  to  urge  that,  despite  them,  men  like  Lincoln 
and  Cleveland  and  Wilson  have  all  been  Presidents  in  the  last  seventy 
years.  The  fact  is  that  anyone  who  studies  in  detail  even  the  great- 
est of  Presidential  careers  can  hardly  but  be  convinced  that  the  neces- 
sary result  of  its  environment  is  to  minimize  the  best  qualities  of  the 
occupant.  He  is  fettered  where  he  should  be  free;  he  is  set  apart  where 
he  should  be  in  the  midst.  The  absence  of  a  clear  organic  relation 
between  him  and  the  legislature  erodes  his  power  while  it  destroys 
legislative  responsibility.  The  rigidity  of  the  system  in  which  he  is 
enclosed,  the  knowledge  that  his  power  is  fugitive,  the  checks  and 
balances  which  surround  him  on  every  hand,  these  serve  only  to  illus- 
trate the  basic  thesis  that  the  separation  of  powers  is  the  confusion 
of  powers.  No  executive  in  the  world  disposes  of  greater  authority; 
no  executive,  either,  is  so  deliberately  or  perversely  hampered  in  its 
fruitful  exercise. 

Nor  is  the  position  of  an  American  cabinet  member  so  much  more 
attractive.  It  is  only  by  presidential  favor  that  he  attains  his  office. 
Service  to  the  party,  outstanding  ability,  long  experience  in  affairs, 
none  of  these  things  give  him  a  prescriptive  right  to  his  position.   He 
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is  a  personal  nomination  of  his  master.  He  can  make  his  poHcy  effec- 
tive only  as  he  convinces  the  President  on  the  one  hand  or  placates 
Congress  on  the  other.  Resounding  success  may  bring  him  no  credit 
if  President  or  Congress  be  jealous;  and  he  has  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  prospect  of  resignation.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  context 
of  the  cabinet  has  been  more  significant  in  recent  years  than  the 
fact  that  Colonel  House  was  able  to  do  more  than  any  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  his  time  without  finding  it  necessary  to  assume  office.  For 
the  work  of  a  cabinet  member  is  too  little  in  the  public  view  to  count 
in  any  final  way.  Like  a  sudden  tempest,  they  are  come  and  gone. 
To  occupy  a  place  gives  no  lien  on  the  gratitude  of  the  party.  The 
relationship  to  Congress  is  too  tenuous  and  indirect  to  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  impinge  at  all  concretely  on  the  public.  A  few  men,  like 
Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root,  have  been  significant  in  modern  times;  but, 
in  general,  neither  long  experience  nor  outstanding  qualities  have  been 
necessary  for  the  tenure  of  cabinet  ofiice.  The  requirements  of  sec- 
tionalism, moreover,  act  as  a  deterrent  to  possible  aspirants;  the  need 
to  represent  the  West  may  check  the  ambition  of  youthful  ability 
in  New  York  or  Cleveland  long  before  cabinet  office  has  become 
an  object  of  conscious  desire.  The  process  of  selection  is  far  too  hap- 
hazard; the  prospect  offers  no  such  measure  of  reasonable  certainty 
as  parliamentary  systems  afford.  The  power  of  the  office,  moreover, 
is  only  dubiously  attractive  as  against  some  of  the  alternative  politi- 
cal positions.  A  senator,  for  instance,  need  never  resign  in  order  to 
express  dissent;  and  where  he  differs  he  can  speak  from  one  of  the 
few  political  platforms  in  America  to  which  attention  is  paid.  But  a 
cabinet  member  in  retirement  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  one  of  the  un- 
buried  dead;  and  it  is  seldom  that  public  opinion  desires  his  emergence 
from  the  tomb. 

Much,  doubtless,  would  be  altered  if,  as  so  many  have  desired,  the 
cabinet  member  were  to  speak  upon  the  floor  of  Congress.  But,  in 
that  event,  the  whole  character  of  the  American  system  would  neces- 
sarily change.  For  the  articulation  of  the  cabinet  with  the  legislative 
assembly  would  compel  the  development  in  America  of  parliamentary 
government.  Today  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the  qualities  of  a  good 
American  cabinet  official.  But  if  he  were  to  sit  in  Congress,  even  to 
the  Hmited  extent  that  Chief  Justice  Taft  has  desired,^  the  basis  upon 
which  he  is  selected  would  have  to  be  completely  changed.  The  ability 
to  speak,  the  grasp  of  the  subject,  the  knowledge  of  men,  the  instinct 
for  administration,  all  these  would  become  at  once  essential  qualities. 
An  outstanding  secretary  in  Congress  would  immediately  challenge 
the  position  of  the  President  himself.  Collective  cabinet  responsibil- 
ity would  automatically  develop;  and  the  resignation  of  a  secretary 

^Our  Chief  Magistrate,  pp.  31—32. 
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whose  authority  in  Congress  was  recognized  would  have  important 
consequences  upon  the  administration  and  its  policy.  The  habit  of 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be  restored,  and,  with 
its  restoration,  there  would  be  both  an  increase  in  the  significance 
of  opposition,  and  a  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  process  of  poli- 
tics. A  secretary  charged  with  corruption,  like  Mr.  Daugherty  or 
Mr.  Fall,  would  have  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face — a  fact  which 
would,  at  a  stroke,  raise  the  level  of  political  morality  in  America. 
Such  a  development  as  this,  of  course,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  system;  and  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence 
is  obviously  remote  if  only  because,  in  a  period  of  calm,  peoples  can 
rarely  be  persuaded  to  prepare  themselves  for  times  of  storm.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  service  if  an  American  statesman  of  authority  were  to 
remind  his  people  how  largely  the  present  system  was  born  of  acci- 
dent; had  Madison  and  Jefferson  taken  a  different  view  of  Hamilton 
the  lines  of  institutional  evolution  in  America  might  have  moved 
swiftly  towards  a  neo-parliamentary  form. 

Ill 

To  any  critical  observer  trained  in  the  legislative  experience  of  France 
and  England,  the  House  of  Representatives  must  necessarily  seem  un- 
worthy of  a  great  people.  It  commits  every  fault  against  which  the 
canons  of  political  science  can  utter  warning.  The  first  business  of 
a  legislature  is  to  illuminate  great  principles  in  debate;  but  the  House 
has  long  since  ceased  so  to  discuss  public  questions  that  the  electo- 
rate can  be  persuaded  to  follow  their  analysis.  Its  essential  proceed- 
ings should  be  conducted  in  the  public  view;  but  the  main  work  of 
the  House  is  done  in  the  dark  recesses  of  committee-rooms  whence 
only  rumor  and  legend  emerge  for  the  edification  of  the  press.  A 
legislature  should  be  so  organized  that  the  opponents  of  government 
have  a  clear  and  full  opportunity  to  make  their  case  against  its  policy. 
But  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  organization  of  the  House  is  to 
reduce  opposition  to  a  speechless  nullity.  The  private  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  already  a  sufficiently  pathetic  figure;  but 
he  is  a  giant  by  the  side  of  the  American  representative.  For  the  rule 
of  residence  starts  by  limiting  the  poHtical  stature  of  most  American 
representatives  to  that  of  natural  parish  councilors;  while  the  short- 
ness of  the  term  and  the  amazing  complexities  of  Congressional 
procedure  mean  inevitably  that  before  the  congressman  has  begun  to 
master  his  work  the  grim  problem  of  reelection  confronts  him.  His 
quality,  too,  necessarily  deteriorates  under  local  pressure.  A  congress- 
man cannot  attain  a  perspective  about  national  issues  if  his  constant 
thought  must  be  about  patronage  in,  and  appropriations  for,  his 
district.    When  he  arrives  at  Washington,  there  awaits  him  no  crea- 
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tive  opportunity.  The  chance  to  sit  on  a  committee  with  no  big  is- 
sues to  debate,  the  prospect  of  introducing  bills  which  will  never  be 
reported,  the  opportunity  to  write  speeches  that  will  rarely  be  de- 
livered— these  are  not  horizons  towards  which  an  able  man  will  strain. 

The  proper  commentary  upon  the  system  is  the  simple  fact  that 
most  congressmen  are  unsuccessful  lawyers.  Even  if  they  stay  long 
in  their  seats — and  the  degree  of  congressional  wastage  is  startling — 
the  career  that  awaits  them  is  not  a  very  attractive  one.  Very  oc- 
casionally, with  McKinley,  it  is  a  path  to  the  Presidency,  or  more 
frequently,  to  a  senatorship;  but,  in  general,  it  is  a  life  filled  with 
frustrations.  No  congressman  has  ever  exercised  the  influence  over 
the  nation  that  Bright  or  Cobden  did  in  England;  nor  does  he  make 
the  impact  on  public  opinion  of  an  eminent  educator  like  Dr.  C.  W. 
Eliot  or  a  rich  manufacturer  like  Henry  Ford.  As  a  career,  indeed, 
or  a  source  of  influence,  it  is  not  unfair  to  describe  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  refuge  for  the  mediocre  in  national  politics. 

The  Senate  is  a  very  different  institution.  With  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  has  been  the  outstanding  success  in  the  American  system.  Its  num- 
bers remain  small  enough  to  give  individuality  to  its  members  and 
to  make  possible  a  debate  that  is  almost  always  real  and  not  seldom 
instructive.  It  has  real  and  coherent  authority  through  its  power  to 
ratify  treaties  and  to  share  with  the  President  in  the  making  of  ap- 
pointments; though  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Myers  case  has  done  something  towards  rendering  ineffective  the 
real  value  of  the  appointing  power.  The  members  of  the  Senate  have 
a  long  enough  term  to  enable  them,  if  they  can,  to  create  a  sense  of 
their  personalities  among  the  electorate.  They  are  thus  able,  as  con- 
gressmen have  never  been  able,  to  act  as  the  embodimxcnt  of  ideas. 
Webster,  Calhoun,  La  FoUette,  Senator  Borah,  have  all  been  able, 
in  their  very  different  ways,  to  make  the  Senate  a  platform  from  which 
to  mold  the  opinion  of  the  nation.  A  senator,  moreover,  just  be- 
cause of  the  area  of  election  from  which  he  is  drawn  is  wider,  tends 
to  be  a  more  considerable  person  than  a  congressman.  He  plays,  as 
a  rule,  a  much  bigger  part  in  his  state;  Calhoun  and  South  Carolina, 
Wisconsin  and  La  Follette,  were,  for  years,  almost  interchangeable 
terms.  He  tends,  also,  to  be  a  person  of  real  significance  in  the  party. 
He  can  shape  its  destinies  in  a  way  hardly  open  to  members  of  the 
House. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  Senate  as  an  institution  is  free  from  grave 
defects.  Its  very  power — greater  than  any  other  legislature  possesses — 
makes  it  a  rival  to  the  President;  and  it  too  often  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  destroy  the  coherency  of  legislation  as  an  exercise  in  the  use 
of  power.  Its  authority  has  too  often  drawn  to  it  men  notable  either 
for  the  wealth  they  desire  to  protect  or  the  corrupt  state-machine 
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they  are  anxious  to  preserve.  It  stands  a  little  stiffly  on  its  dignity; 
and  this  too  often  makes  it  both  debate  for  the  mere  joy  of  debating 
and  legislate  without  due  regard  to  the  facts  involved  in  its  measures. 
It  is  altogether  free  from  that  grave  defect  which  brings  the  new  House 
of  Representatives  into  being  long  after  public  opinion  about  its 
character  may  have  changed;  but  it  suffers  gravely  from  the  fact 
that  the  system  of  partial  renewal — while  it  makes,  of  course,  for 
stability — prevents  it  from  being  subject  to  a  total  expression  of 
popular  judgment.  Where,  therefore,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it 
is  at  odds  with  the  President,  the  latter  has  no  real  opportunity  of 
forcing  matters  to  a  decisive  issue  at  the  polls.  The  time-table  is 
always  on  the  Senate's  side.  And  this  inevitably  means  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  tempted  to  seek  a  poHcy  of  its  own  without  too  close  a  regard 
to  the  wants  or  needs  of  the  executive.  Because,  as  a  legislature,  it 
never  dies,  because,  also,  it  shares  so  largely  in  the  executive  power, 
it  tends  less  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter  than  to  absorb  its 
authority.  Almost  always  it  will  control  a  weak  President;  almost 
always,  also,  it  will  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  a  strong  one.  It  is, 
by  the  definition  of  its  place  in  the  institutional  scheme,  a  permanent 
alternative  government  to  that  of  the  administration;  and,  of  this, 
it  is  the  necessary  consequence  that  American  legislation  will  rarely 
be  intelligible  to  those  affected  by  its  results. 

IV 

But  the  American  legislature  must  be  judged  less  by  its  internal 
character  than  by  its  external  relations.  Here,  of  course,  the  Fathers 
proceeded  upon  assumptions  which,  in  their  own  day,  were  judged  exi- 
gent; and  it  is  difficult  to  blame  them  for  a  construction  which  Monte- 
squieu and  Blackstone  had  canonized.  Yet  today  it  is  supremely 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand  how  Americans  can  remain 
satisfied  with  the  institutional  contact  between  executive  and  legis- 
lature. Here,  once  more,  the  system  offends  against  every  reasonable 
canon  of  political  science.  The  separation  of  powers  means  that  both 
legislature  and  executive  must  have  fixed  terms.  Each  lives  a  life  in 
large  part  independent  of  the  other,  a  life,  indeed,  that  may  well  be 
conceived  in  antagonistic  terms.  Neither,  as  a  result,  has  an  interest 
in  the  other  sufficient  to  secure  a  coherent  and  responsible  policy. 
The  legislature  cannot  get  the  executive  which  it  wants;  the  execu- 
tive is  never  sure  of  a  legislature  to  its  liking.  The  result  is  to  dissi- 
pate the  energy  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  each.  The  legislature 
never  has  its  proper  work  to  perform,  which  is  to  make  a  government 
to  its  liking;  and  the  executive  can  never  do  its  proper  work  of  ap- 
plying a  poHcy  which  it  fully  approves.  Each  has  a  certain  interest 
in  the  failure  of  the  other.   A  President  who  always  had  his  way  with 
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Congress  would  completely  thwart  its  personality  and  purpose.  A 
Congress  which  trampled  on  the  President  would — as  the  example 
of  Andrew  Johnson  shows  so  well — make  impossible  a  logical  body 
of  reasonable  legislation.  If  either  is  to  figure  successfully  in  the  pub- 
lic view,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  And  nothing  that 
either  can  do  will  affect  the  life  of  the  other.  Each  derives  its  power 
independently  from  the  people,  and  each,  whatever  its  character, 
must  await  the  fixed  period  for  a  refreshment  of  power.  The  exigencies 
of  party  may,  to  some  extent,  mitigate  the  viciousness  of  the  princi- 
ple, but  it  can  only  obliterate  in  part  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  this  radical  defect  as  the  realm  of  finance. 
In  a  parliamentary  system,  the  minister  has  a  plan  and  he  stands  or 
falls  by  it;  if  the  legislature  will  not  accept  his  proposals  either  it 
seeks  a  new  government,  or  he  demands  a  new  legislature  from  the 
people.  Whatever  the  choice,  the  result  is  at  least  logical  and  coherent. 
But  in  the  American  system  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs.  The  minister 
makes  his  proposals;  he  seeks  to  placate  the  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priate committee.  But  the  latter,  however  well  intentioned,  will  not 
fully  endorse  the  ministerial  plan.  He  is  himself,  to  begin  with,  a  kind 
of  quasi-minister,  with  a  reputation  to  make.  He  has  members  on 
his  committee  who  must  be  placated  in  turn.  The  member  for  Jackson- 
ville thinks  that  something  must  be  done  for  his  constituents;  and 
the  member  for  Lincoln  was  promised  a  new  Post  Office.  When  the 
measure  has  been  sufficiently  mangled  in  the  House,  the  process 
will  be  repeated  in  the  Senate.  A  thousand  competing  interests, 
rarely  related  to  the  needs  of  efficient  administration,  must  be  con- 
ciliated. What  emerges  may  even,  as  a  total,  look  not  unlike  the  orig- 
inal proposals  of  the  executive;  but  it  will  be  rare  to  find  that  the 
itemized  details  are  the  same.  The  truth  is  that  for  every  subject, 
from  finance  downwards,  the  United  States  has  at  least  three  minis- 
ters; and  neither  the  interest,  nor  the  point  of  view,  of  any  of  them 
is  identical.  And  since  the  cabinet  lacks  any  collective  reponsibility, 
since  the  party  caucus  is  far  too  big  to  give  integration  to  policy, 
the  result  is  a  partial  chaos  in  all  that  is  done.  The  Presidential  system, 
in  brief,  makes  the  executive  and  the  legislature  independent  at  ex- 
actly the  point  where  dependence  is  required;  and  it  secures  their 
inevitable  antagonism  of  interest  where  public  policy  requires  a  unity 
of  interest.  Nor  can  either,  by  the  fact  of  independence,  bring  home 
responsibility  effectively  to  the  other.  The  power  of  punishment  is 
outside  in  the  nation;  and  the  latter  can  speak,  only  not  when  the 
event  requires,  but  when  the  constitution  permits.  But  it  may  then 
be  too  late. 

Other  consequences  of  importance  follow  from  this  separation  of 
Congress  from  the  executive.     No  verdict  can  be  sought  from  the 
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people  at  a  time  when  a  verdict  should  be  taken;  and  when  the  fixed 
epoch  of  judgment  arrives  events  will  have  done  much  to  obliterate 
the  material  upon  which  a  verdict  should  be  rendered.  To  an  English- 
man, for  instance,  it  is  Hterally  incredible  that  no  serious  penalties 
should  have  been  visited  upon  the  Republican  Party  for  the  scandals 
of  the  Harding  administration ;  but  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  that  when  the  American  people,  as  here,  was  wanted,  it 
could  not  be  found.  The  result  is  an  inevitable  diminution  of  the 
popular  interest  in  politics.  The  work  of  government  requires  a  per- 
spective of  drama.  The  knowledge  that  grave  error  will  precipitate 
a  catastrophe  keeps  not  only  its  members  and  the  opposition  alert, 
but  also  creates  an  active  public  opinion  outside.  For  the  latter 
feels  that  its  influence  may  be  creative.  It  may,  by  its  approval  or 
its  antagonism,  destroy  the  work  in  hand.  It  inquires  into  what  is 
being  done  because  it  may  affect  what  is  being  done.  In  America, 
that  is  only  partially  the  case.  Public  opinion  is  special  and  interested 
rather  than  general  and  disinterested.  It  is  a  trade  which  wants  a 
duty  on  the  goods  it  manufactures,  and  the  road  to  its  wants  is  not 
through  the  channels  of  opinion  but  the  avenue  of  the  lobbyist.  There 
is  hardly  a  great  subject  of  general  import  upon  which  an  agitation 
in  America  can  hope  effectively  to  influence  the  government;  for  the 
maximum  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  will  not  advance  by 
one  day  the  period  of  judgment  at  the  polls. 

Experience,  in  other  words,  seems  to  demand  that  the  executive 
and  the  legislature  should  never  be  rivals  for  power.  If  that  be  the 
case,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  confusion,  and  its  confusion  is  destruc- 
tive of  its  interest.  Nor  is  that  all.  Their  antagonism  means  that 
neither  can  perform  its  work  effectively;  each  is  continually  tempted 
into  regions  outside  its  proper  competence.  A  strong  executive  either 
reduces  Congress  to  the  level  of  a  formless  debating  society,  or  is 
himself  reduced  by  conflict  to  the  position  of  an  angry,  if  energetic 
man,  declaiming,  like  Mr.  Wilson  in  1919,  in  a  vacuum  of  futility. 
A  weak  executive  becomes,  almost  necessarily,  the  creature  of  Con- 
gress; and  there  is  never  sufficient  integration  of  purpose  in  the  latter 
to  make  it  a  desirable  master.  The  main  business,  indeed,  of  a  legis- 
lature cannot  be  performed  under  American  conditions.  For  that  busi- 
ness is  to  find  a  suitable  executive  which  the  opposition  can  criticize, 
if  occasion  offers,  to  the  point  of  defeat.  A  body  of  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  like  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  even  ninety-six, 
like  the  Senate,  cannot  hope  to  interfere  successfully  with  the  admin- 
istrative process.  The  thing  is  too  complex  and  delicate  for  anything 
more  than  general  oversight.  Yet  it  is  to  this  that,  under  the  given 
conditions,  they  are  perpetually  tempted;  and  the  result  is  that  they 
merely  irritate  and  hamper  where  they  should  criticize  to  clarify. 
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Nor  can  such  a  body  legislate  if  it  is  able  to  substitute  anyone's  pro- 
posals for  those  submitted  to  it.  Chaos  is  bound  to  result  if  the  formal 
source  of  legislation  is  multiple  in  character.  The  executive  ceases 
to  be  responsible  because  it  does  not  create;  and  the  legislature  dis- 
avows responsibility  because  it  does  not  apply.  This  has  been  the  result 
of  the  American  system,  and  increasingly  the  result  in  recent  years. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  its  character  with  the  possibility 
of  adequate  government. 

V 

A  word  is  necessary  upon  what  is  the  outstanding  failure  in  the 
American  federal  scheme — the  Vice  Presidency.  Tradition  here  has 
utterly  undone  the  original  purpose  of  the  Constitution  by  reducing 
the  Electoral  College  to  a  nullity.  The  result  has  been  that  every  Vice 
President  since  the  Civil  War  has  been  selected  for  reasons  even  worse, 
and  more  obscure,  than  those  for  which  a  President  is  chosen.  No 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  has  ever  been  nominated  with  a  view 
to  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  though  this  has  occurred  on  five 
occasions;  and  in  each  instance  there  has  either,  as  with  Andrew  John- 
son and  Roosevelt,  been  a  complete  reversal  of  his  predecessor's  policy 
or,  as  with  Chester  Arthur,  an  attitude  of  complete  uncreativeness. 
The  position,  indeed,  is  utterly  anomalous;  and  no  experiment,  like 
that  of  President  Harding  with  Mr.  Coolidge,  which  seeks  to  keep 
the  Vice  President  in  touch  with  policy  has  had  any  value.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  Presidents  nominated  systematically  by  interested 
wire-pullers;  but  it  is  surely  worse  to  have  Vice  Presidents  chosen  by 
wire-pullers  who  are  not  even  interested.  Nothing  in  the  working  of 
the  Constitution  shows  more  lamentably  the  little  respect  of  the  sys- 
tem for  the  quality  of  men. 

That  is,  indeed,  throughout  its  capital  defect.  Granted  the  premise 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  its  formal  aspects  are  logical  enough.  They 
are,  indeed,  politically  dubious  in  the  light  of  historic  experience; 
but,  more,  they  are  politically  vicious  when  they  operate  in  the  psy- 
chological penumbra  of  Jacksonian  democracy.  For  the  essential 
quality  of  the  system  is  that  it  necessarily  fails  to  elevate  the  temper 
of  public  life.  The  Presidency,  of  course,  is  an  office  as  great  as  any 
in  the  gift  of  a  democracy;  but  the  terms  of  its  conferment  are,  save 
by  accident,  fatal  to  its  being  occupied  by  the  man  who  is  fit  to  exer- 
cise its  powers.  To  be  a  member  of  Congress,  even  to  be  a  Senator, 
will  not  often  attract  the  highest  talents  in  the  Republic,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  separation  of  powers  insulates  the  senator  or  repre- 
sentative from  reasonable  hope  of  any  large  and  concrete  achievement. 
The  best  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  go  there  because  it  is 
the  highroad  to  the  Cabinet,  and  a  seat  therein  means  that  they  put 
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their  hands  upon  a  big  machine  of  which  the  capacity  for  influence  is 
enormous.  The  American  legislator  lacks  almost  entirely  that  prospect; 
and  the  American  administrator  is,  on  his  side,  similarly  hampered 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  machine  he  is  to  drive  must  run  along  a 
road  largely  indicated  by  others.  There  is  not  enough  in  such  an  out- 
look to  attract  from  men  of  first  quahty  their  whole  energy  of  mind 
throughout  their  lives.  And  it  is,  indeed,  noteworthy  that  since  the 
Civil  War,  at  least,  politics  has  rarely  been  the  permanent  vocation 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  American  life.  As  with  President  Wilson, 
it  has  been  the  end  of  one  career;  or,  as  with  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
it  has  been  an  interlude  in  another.  There  is,  doubtless,  the  excep- 
tional instance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt;  but  it  is  the  general  rule  that  the 
career  of  politician  as  a  life-adventure  is  in  America  ample  enough 
only  to  attract  the  men  of  routine  mediocrity. 

And  the  influence  of  this,  in  its  turn,  upon  American  social  life  is 
notable.  The  real  leadership  of  America  is  rarely  found  in  political 
circles.  The  influence  of  politics  upon  the  national  consciousness, 
the  part  played  by  them  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man,  is  curiously, 
even  pitifully,  small.  An  American  is  less  instinct  with  the  sense  of 
the  state  than  the  citizen  of  any  first-class  European  power.  He  feels 
less  related  to,  less  responsible  for,  his  government.  He  is  cynical 
about  its  activities  and  its  personnel  in  a  way  to  which  only  long  resi- 
dence in  America  can  habituate  a  citizen  of  Europe.  It  affects  notably 
the  political  speculation  of  America;  there  has  not  been  since  the  Civil 
War  one  political  philosopher  of  first-rate  eminence  in  America.  Yet 
in  economics,  in  metaphysics,  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  jurisprudence, 
America  has  been  on  an  equal  level  with  the  best  of  European  achieve- 
ment. It  affects  also  the  press.  American  newspapers  give  a  volume 
of  information  to  which,  perhaps,  that  of  only  two  European  journals 
can  compare.  But  the  comment  on  that  information  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  notably  inferior  to  the  comment  of  the  European  press.  For 
the  latter  writes  always  with  the  knowledge  that  the  effect  it  produces 
on  public  opinion  may  well  unmake  a  government.  The  power  to 
produce  action  of  a  decisive  kind  is  the  great  motive-force  of  the  finest 
journalism.  The  American  journalist  has  no  such  power  even  when 
the  opportunity  of  a  Presidential  election  is  counted  in  its  full  force. 
Articles  which  leave  men  where  they  were  are  not  likely  to  be  scru- 
tinized with  care;  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  written  with 
care.  There  exists  always  a  sense  of  remoteness  between  the  act  and 
the  written  word  which  is  fatal  to  the  influence  the  latter  might  ex- 
ercise. 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the  small  part  played  in 
American  life  by  the  sense  of  the  political  adventure  by  a  concrete 
example.    One  of  the  acid  tests  of  a  political  system  is  its  ability  to 
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gain  the  interest  of  youth  simply  because,  as  a  career,  it  demands  a 
lifetime  of  service.  The  observer  who  visits  the  universities  of  Europe 
will  find  in  them  a  significant  body  of  students  already  devoted  to 
a  political  career.  They  will  find  there  an  active  party-life,  with  its 
journals,  its  meetings,  its  debates.  The  politicians  themselves  naturally 
look  to  the  universities  as  an  essential  recruiting  ground  for  their 
future  colleagues.  Yet,  save  in  the  Presidential  year,  there  is  no  such 
vivid  political  life  in  an  American  college.  The  habit  of  political  de- 
bate is  hardly  existent.  The  eager  disputation,  the  desire  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  conflict  in  the  field,  the  desire  consciously  to  adopt 
a  political  career,  these  are  unknown.  One  cannot  meet  a  body  of 
English  trade  unionists  without  finding  men  to  whom  a  political  career 
is  an  object  of  ambition;  one  would  have  to  search  far  among  the  labor- 
unionists  of  America  to  discover  one  who  consciously  desired  to  be 
a  member  of  Congress.  Yet,  as  Disraeli  said,  the  youth  of  a  nation 
are  the  trustees  of  posterity.  The  future  of  any  system,  the  quality 
it  will  have,  depends,  in  large  degree,  upon  the  interest  it  can  awaken 
in  their  minds. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  power  of  politics  in  America  to  in- 
fluence or  to  alter  the  national  life  is  less  than  elsewhere.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  leadership,  in  the  European  political  sense,  has  been  notable 
in  industry  and  law  in  a  significant  way;  certainly,  on  the  Bench  men 
like  Justice  Holmes  have  given  an  impetus  to  creative  action  such 
as  a  great  statesman  in  Europe  contributes  to  political  effort.  Yet 
none  of  this  gives  to  the  national  life  that  purposive  integration  it  is 
the  business  of  politics  to  supply.  We  have  to  plan  a  modern  civiliza- 
tion in  terms  which  necessitate  collective  habits  of  thought;  we  need 
then  the  institutions  to  give  the  fullest  expression  to  those  habits. 
It  is  the  business  of  government  today  to  preserve  for  all  citizens 
the  minimum  basis  of  life  deemed  adequate  for  men  who  would  realize 
in  conscious  cooperation  the  eminent  worth  of  their  humanity.  Presi- 
dential institutions  in  America  were  created  when  government  had 
a  very  different  end  in  view.  Their  retention  now  serves  rather  to 
thwart  than  to  secure  the  great  ideas  of  which  America  was  in  its 
origins  the  sponsor. 
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OXFORD  AS  I  SEE  IT* 

By  Stephen  Leacock 

MY  private  station  being  that  of  a  university  professor,  I 
was  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  system  of  education 
in  England.  I  was  therefore  led  to  make  a  special  visit 
to  Oxford  and  to  submit  the  place  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  Arriving 
one  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  I  stayed  at  the  Mitre  Hotel  and  did 
not  leave  until  eleven  o'clock  next  morning.  The  whole  of  this  time, 
except  for  one  hour  spent  in  addressing  the  undergraduates,  was 
devoted  to  a  close  and  eager  study  of  the  great  university.  When  I 
add  to  this  that  I  had  already  visited  Oxford  in  1907  and  spent  a  Sun- 
day at  All  Souls  with  Colonel  L.  S.  Amery,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  my  views  on  Oxford  are  based  upon  observations  extending  over 
fourteen  years. 

At  any  rate  I  can  at  least  claim  that  my  acquaintance  with  the 
British  university  is  just  as  good  a  basis  for  reflection  and  judgment 
as  that  of  the  numerous  English  critics  who  come  to  our  side  of  the 
water.  I  have  known  a  famous  English  author  to  arrive  at  Harvard 
University  in  the  morning,  have  lunch  with  President  Lowell,  and  then 
write  a  whole  chapter  on  the  Excellence  of  Higher  Education  in  Amer- 
ica. I  have  known  another  one  come  to  Harvard,  have  lunch  with 
President  Lowell,  and  do  an  entire  book  on  the  Decline  of  Serious 
Study  in  America.  Or  take  the  case  of  my  own  university.  I  remember 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  coming  to  McGill  and  saying  in  his  address  to 
the  undergraduates  at  2:30  p.m.,  "You  have  here  a  great  institution." 
But  how  could  he  have  gathered  this  information?  As  far  as  I  know 
he  spent  the  entire  morning  with  Sir  Andrew  Macphail  in  his  house 
beside  the  campus,  smoking  cigarettes.  When  I  add  that  he  distinctly 
refused  to  visit  the  Palaeontologic  Museum,  that  he  saw  nothing  of 
our  new  hydraulic  apparatus,  or  of  our  classes  in  Domestic  Science, 
his  judgment  that  we  had  here  a  great  institution  seems  a  little  bit 
superficial.  I  can  only  put  beside  it,  to  redeem  it  in  some  measure,  the 
hasty  and  ill-formed  judgment  expressed  by  Lord  Milner,  "McGill 
is  a  noble  university":  and  the  rash  and  indiscreet  expression  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  we  gave  him  an  LL.D.  degree,  "McGill  has 
a  glorious  future." 

To  my  mind  these  unthinking  judgments  about  our  great  college 
do  harm,  and  I  determined,  therefore,  that  anything  that  I  said  about 
Oxford  should  be  the  result  of  the  actual  observation  and  real  study 
based  upon  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  Mitre  Hotel. 

On  the  strength  of  this  basis  of  experience  I  am  prepared  to  make 

*  From  My  Discovery  of  England;  copyright,  1922,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  Used 
by  permission  of  the  author. 
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the  following  positive  and  emphatic  statements.  Oxford  is  a  noble 
university.  It  has  a  great  past.  It  is  at  present  the  greatest  univer- 
sity in  the  world:  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  has  a  great  future. 
Oxford  trains  scholars  of  the  real  type  better  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world.  Its  methods  are  antiquated.  It  despises  science.  Its 
lectures  are  rotten.  It  has  professors  who  never  teach  and  students 
who  never  learn.  It  has  no  order,  no  arrangement,  no  system.  Its 
curriculum  is  unintelligible.  It  has  no  president.  It  has  no  state  leg- 
islature to  tell  it  how  to  teach,  and  yet, — it  gets  there.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  Oxford  gives  something  to  its  students,  a  life  and  a  mode 
of  thought,  which  in  America  as  yet  we  can  emulate  but  not  equal. 

If  anybody  doubts  this  let  him  go  and  take  a  room  at  the  Mitre 
Hotel  (ten  and  six  for  a  wainscotted  bedroom,  period  of  Charles  I)  and 
study  the  place  for  himself. 

These  singular  results  achieved  at  Oxford  are  all  the  more  surpris- 
ing when  one  considers  the  distressing  conditions  under  which  the 
students  work.  The  lack  of  an  adequate  building  fund  compels  them 
to  go  on  working  in  the  same  old  buildings  which  they  have  had  for 
centuries.  The  buildings  at  Brasenose  College  have  not  been  renewed 
since  the  year  1525.  In  New  College  and  Magdalen  the  students  are 
still  housed  in  the  old  buildings  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  Christ  Church  I  was  shown  a  kitchen  which  had  been  built  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1527.  Incredible  though  it  may  seem, 
they  have  no  other  place  to  cook  in  than  this  and  are  compelled  to 
use  it  today.  On  the  day  when  I  saw  this  kitchen,  four  cooks  were 
busy  roasting  an  ox  whole  for  the  students'  lunch:  this  at  least  is 
what  I  presumed  they  were  doing  from  the  size  of  the  fireplace  used, 
but  it  may  not  have  been  an  ox;  perhaps  it  was  a  cow.  On  a  huge 
table,  twelve  feet  by  six  and  made  of  slabs  of  wood  five  inches  thick, 
two  other  cooks  were  rolling  out  a  game  pie.  I  estimated  it  as  measur- 
ing three  feet  across.  In  this  rude  way,  unchanged  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  the  unhappy  Oxford  students  are  fed.  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  it  with  the  cosy  little  boarding  houses  on  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue  where  I  used  to  eat  when  I  was  a  student  at  Chicago,  or  the 
charming  little  basement  dining  rooms  of  the  students'  boarding 
houses  in  Toronto.  But  then,  of  course,  Henry  VIII  never  lived  in 
Toronto. 

The  same  lack  of  a  building-fund  necessitates  the  Oxford  students 
living  in  the  identical  old  boarding  houses  they  had  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Technically  they  are  called  "quadrangles," 
"closes, "  and  "rooms";  but  I  am  so  broken  in  to  the  usage  of  my  stu- 
dent days  that  I  can't  help  calling  them  boarding  houses.  In  many  of 
these  the  old  stairway  has  been  worn  down  by  the  feet  of  ten  genera- 
tions of  students:  the  windows  have  little  latticed  panes:  there  are 
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old  names  carved  here  and  there  upon  the  stone,  and  a  thick  growth 
of  ivy  covers  the  walls.  The  boarding  house  at  St.  John's  College 
dates  from  1509,  the  one  at  Christ  Church  from  the  same  period. 
A  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  suffice  to  replace  these  old 
buildings  with  neat  steel  and  brick  structures  like  the  normal  school 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Peel  Street  High  School  at  Montreal. 
But  nothing  is  done.  A  movement  was  indeed  attempted  last  autumn 
towards  removing  the  ivy  from  the  walls,  but  the  result  was  unsatis- 
factory and  they  are  putting  it  back.  Anyone  could  have  told  them 
beforehand  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  ivy  would  not  brighten 
Oxford  up,  unless  at  the  same  time  one  cleared  the  stones  of  the  old 
inscriptions,  put  in  steel  fire-escapes,  and  in  fact  brought  the  board- 
ing houses  up  to  date. 

But  Henry  VIII  being  dead,  nothing  was  done.  Yet  in  spite  of  its 
dilapidated  buildings  and  its  lack  of  fire-escapes,  ventilation,  sani- 
tation, and  up-to-date  kitchen  facilities,  I  persist  in  my  assertion 
that  I  believe  that  Oxford,  in  its  way,  is  the  greatest  university  in  the 
world.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  extreme  statement  and  needs  ex- 
planation. Oxford  is  much  smaller  in  numbers,  for  example,  than 
the  State  University  of  Minnesota,  and  is  much  poorer.  It  has,  or 
had  till  yesterday,  fewer  students  than  the  University  of  Toronto. 
To  mention  Oxford  beside  the  26,000  students  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity sounds  ridiculous.  In  point  of  money,  the  39,000,000  dollar  en- 
dowment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  $35,000,000  one  of 
Columbia,  and  the  $43,000,000  of  Harvard  seem  to  leave  Oxford  no- 
where. Yet  the  peculiar  thing  is  that  it  is  not  nowhere.  By  some  queer 
process  of  its  own  it  seems  to  get  there  every  time.  It  was  therefore 
of  the  very  greatest  interest  to  me,  as  a  profound  scholar,  to  try  to 
investigate  just  how  this  peculiar  excellence  of  Oxford  arises. 

It  can  hardly  be  due  to  anything  in  the  curriculum  or  program  of 
studies.  Indeed,  to  anyone  accustomed  to  the  best  models  of  a  uni- 
versity curriculum  as  it  flourishes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  program  of  studies  is  frankly  quite  laughable.  There  is  less 
Applied  Science  in  the  place  than  would  be  found  with  us  in  a  theo- 
logical college.  Hardly  a  single  professor  at  Oxford  would  recognize 
a  dynamo  if  he  met  it  in  broad  daylight.  The  Oxford  student  learns 
nothing  of  chemistry,  physics,  heat,  plumbing,  electric  wiring,  gas- 
fitting  or  the  use  of  a  blow-torch.  Any  American  college  student  can 
run  a  motor  car,  take  a  gasoline  engine  to  pieces,  fix  a  washer  on  a 
kitchen  tap,  mend  a  broken  electric  bell,  and  give  an  expert  opinion 
on  what  has  gone  wrong  with  the  furnace.  It  is  these  things  indeed 
which  stamp  him  as  a  college  man,  and  occasion  a  very  pardonable 
pride  in  the  minds  of  his  parents.  But  in  all  these  things  the  Oxford 
student  is  the  merest  amateur. 
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This  is  bad  enough.  But  after  all  one  might  say  this  is  only  the 
mechanical  side  of  education.  True:  but  one  searches  in  vain  in  the 
Oxford  curriculum  for  any  adequate  recognition  of  the  higher  and 
more  cultured  studies.  Strange  though  it  seems  to  us  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  there  are  no  courses  at  Oxford  in  Housekeeping,  or  in 
Salesmanship,  or  in  Advertising,  or  on  Comparative  Rehgion,  or  on 
the  Influence  of  the  Press.  There  are  no  lectures  whatever  on  Human 
Behavior,  on  Altruism,  on  Egotism,  or  on  the  Play  of  Wild  Animals. 
Apparently,  the  Oxford  student  does  not  learn  these  things.  This  cuts 
him  off  from  a  great  deal  of  the  larger  culture  of  our  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. "What  are  you  studying  this  year?"  I  once  asked  a  fourth 
year  student  at  one  of  our  great  colleges.  "I  am  electing  Salesmanship 
and  Religion,"  he  answered.  Here  was  a  young  man  whose  training 
was  destined  inevitably  to  turn  him  into  a  moral  business  man:  either 
that  or  nothing.  At  Oxford  Salesmanship  is  not  taught  and  Religion 
takes  the  feeble  form  of  the  New  Testament.  The  more  one  looks  at 
these  things  the  more  amazing  it  becomes  that  Oxford  can  produce 
any  results  at  all. 

The  effect  of  the  comparison  is  heightened  by  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion occupied  at  Oxford  by  the  professors'  lectures.  In  the  colleges  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  the  lectures  are  supposed  to  be  a  really 
necessary  and  useful  part  of  the  student's  training.  Again  and  again 
I  have  heard  the  graduates  of  my  own  college  assert  that  they  had 
got  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  out  of  the  lectures  at  college  as  out 
of  athletics  or  the  Greek  letter  society  or  the  Banjo  and  Mandolin 
Club.  In  short,  with  us  the  lectures  form  a  real  part  of  the  college 
life.  At  Oxford  it  is  not  so.  The  lectures,  I  understand,  are  given  and 
may  even  be  taken.  But  they  are  quite  worthless  and  are  not  supposed 
to  have  anything  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  student's 
mind.  "The  lectures  here,"  said  a  Canadian  student  to  me,  "are 
punk."  I  appealed  to  another  student  to  know  if  this  was  so.  "I 
don't  know  whether  I'd  call  them  exactly  punk,"  he  answered,  "but 
they're  certainly  rotten."  Other  judgments  were  that  the  lectures 
were  of  no  importance:  that  nobody  took  them:  that  they  don't  mat- 
ter: that  you  can  take  them  if  you  like:  that  they  do  you  no  harm. 

It  appears  further  that  the  professors  themselves  are  not  keen  on 
their  lectures.  If  the  lectures  are  called  for  they  give  them;  if  not, 
the  professor's  feelings  are  not  hurt.  He  merely  waits  and  rests  his 
brain  until  in  some  later  year  the  students  call  for  his  lectures.  There 
are  men  at  Oxford  who  have  rested  their  brains  this  way  for  over 
thirty  years:  the  accumulated  brain  power  thus  dammed  up  is  said 
to  be  colossal. 

I  understand  that  the  key  to  this  mystery  is  found  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  person  called  the  tutor.  It  is  from  him,  or  rather  with  him. 
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that  the  students  learn  all  that  they  know:  one  and  all  are  agreed  on 
that.  Yet  it  is  a  little  odd  to  know  just  how  he  does  it.  "We  go  over 
to  his  rooms,"  said  one  student,  "and  he  just  lights  a  pipe  and  talks 
to  us."  "We  sit  round  with  him,"  said  another,  "and  he  simply  smokes 
and  goes  over  our  exercises  with  us."  From  this  and  other  evidence 
I  gather  that  what  an  Oxford  tutor  does  is  to  get  a  little  group  of 
students  together  and  smoke  at  them.  Men  who  have  been  system- 
atically smoked  at  for  four  years  turn  into  ripe  scholars.  If  anybody 
doubts  this,  let  him  go  to  Oxford  and  he  can  see  the  thing  actually 
in  operation.  A  well-smoked  man  speaks  and  writes  English  with  a 
grace  that  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way. 

In  what  was  said  above,  I  seem  to  have  been  directing  criticism 
against  the  Oxford  professors  as  such:  but  I  have  no  intention  of  do- 
ing so.  For  the  Oxford  professor  and  his  whole  manner  of  being  I 
have  nothing  but  a  profound  respect.  There  is  indeed  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  modern  up-to-date  American  idea  of  a  pro- 
fessor and  the  English  type.  But  even  with  us  in  older  days,  in  the 
bygone  time  when  such  people  as  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
were  professors,  one  found  the  English  idea;  a  professor  was  supposed 
to  be  a  venerable  kind  of  person,  with  snow-white  whiskers  reach- 
ing to  his  stomach.  He  was  expected  to  moon  around  the  campus 
oblivious  of  the  world  around  him.  If  you  nodded  to  him  he  failed 
to  see  you.  Of  money  he  knew  nothing;  of  business,  far  less.  He  was, 
as  his  trustees  were  proud  to  say  of  him,  "a  child." 

On  the  other  hand  he  contained  within  him  a  reservoir  of  learning 
of  such  depth  as  to  be  practically  bottomless.  None  of  this  learning 
was  supposed  to  be  of  any  material  or  commercial  benefit  to  anybody. 
Its  use  was  in  saving  the  soul  and  enlarging  the  mind. 

At  the  head  of  such  a  group  of  professors  was  one  whose  beard 
was  even  whiter  and  longer,  whose  absence  of  mind  was  even  still 
greater,  and  whose  knowledge  of  money,  business,  and  practical 
affairs  was  below  zero.  Him  they  made  the  president. 

All  this  is  changed  in  America.  A  university  professor  is  now  a 
busy,  hustling  person,  approximating  as  closely  to  a  business  man  as 
he  can  do  it.  It  is  on  the  business  man  that  he  models  himself.  He 
has  a  little  place  that  he  calls  his  "office,"  with  a  typewriter  machine 
and  a  stenographer.  Here  he  sits  and  dictates  letters,  beginning  after 
the  best  business  models,  "in  re  yours  of  the  eighth  ult.,  would  say, 
etc.,  etc."  He  writes  these  letters  to  students,  to  his  fellow  profes- 
sors, to  the  president,  indeed  to  any  people  who  will  let  him  write  to 
them.  The  number  of  letters  that  he  writes  each  month  is  duly 
counted  and  set  to  his  credit.  If  he  writes  enough  he  will  get  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  "executive,"  and  big  things  may  happen  to  him.  He  may 
even  be  asked  to  step  out  of  the  college  and  take  a  post  as  an  "ex- 
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ecutive"  in  a  soap  company  or  an  advertising  firm.  The  man,  in 
short,  is  a  "hustler,"  an  "advertiser"  whose  highest  aim  is  to  be  a 
"live-wire."  If  he  is  not,  he  will  presently  be  dismissed,  or,  to  use 
the  business  term,  be  "let  go,"  by  a  board  of  trustees  who  are  them- 
selves hustlers  and  live-wires.  As  to  the  professor's  soul,  he  no  longer 
needs  to  think  of  it  as  it  has  been  handed  over  along  with  all  the 
others  to  a  Board  of  Censors. 

The  American  professor  deals  with  his  students  according  to  his 
lights.  It  is  his  business  to  chase  them  along  over  a  prescribed  ground 
at  a  prescribed  pace  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  all  go  humping  to- 
gether over  the  hurdles  with  the  professor  chasing  them  with  a  set 
of  "tests"  and  "recitations,"  "marks"  and  "attendances,"  the  whole 
apparatus  obviously  copied  from  the  time  clock  of  the  business  man's 
factory.  This  process  is  what  is  called  "showing  results."  The  pace  set 
is  necessarily  that  of  the  slowest,  and  thus  results  in  what  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Edward  Beatty  describe  as  the  "convoy  system  of  education." 

In  my  own  opinion,  reached  after  fifty-two  years  of  profound  re- 
flection, this  system  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction.  It 
puts  a  premium  on  dullness  and  a  penalty  on  genius.  It  circumscribes 
that  latitude  of  mind  which  is  the  real  spirit  of  learning.  If  we  per- 
sist in  it  we  shall  presently  find  that  true  learning  will  fly  away  from 
our  universities  and  will  take  rest  wherever  some  individual  and  en- 
quiring mind  can  mark  out  its  path  for  itself. 

Now  the  principal  reason  why  I  am  led  to  admire  Oxford  is  that 
the  place  is  little  touched  as  yet  by  the  measuring  of  "results,"  and 
by  this  passion  for  visible  and  provable  "efficiency."  The  whole 
system  at  Oxford  is  such  as  to  put  a  premium  on  genius  and  to  let 
mediocrity  and  dullness  go  their  way.  On  the  dull  student  Oxford, 
after  a  proper  lapse  of  time,  confers  a  degree  which  means  nothing 
more  than  that  he  lived  and  breathed  at  Oxford  and  kept  out  of  jail. 
This  for  many  students  is  as  much  as  society  can  expect.  But  for  the 
gifted  students  Oxford  offers  great  opportunities.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  his  hanging  back  till  the  last  sheep  has  jumped  over  the  fence. 
He  need  wait  for  no  one.  He  may  move  forward  as  fast  as  he  likes, 
following  the  bent  of  his  genius.  If  he  has  in  him  any  ability  beyond 
that  of  the  common  herd,  his  tutor,  interested  in  his  studies,  will 
smoke  at  him  until  he  kindles  him  mto  a  flame.  For  the  tutor's  soul 
is  not  harassed  by  herding  dull  students,  with  dismissal  hanging  by 
a  thread  over  his  head  in  the  classroom.  The  American  professor  has 
no  time  to  be  interested  in  a  clever  student.  He  has  time  to  be  in- 
terested in  his  "deportment,"  his  letter-writing,  his  executive  work, 
and  his  organizing  ability  and  his  hope  of  promotion  to  a  soap  fac- 
tory. But  with  that  his  mind  is  exhausted.  The  student  of  genius 
merely  means  to  him  a  student  who  gives  no  trouble,  who  passes  all 
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his  "tests,"  and  is  present  at  all  his  ''recitations."  Such  a  student 
also,  if  he  can  be  trained  to  be  a  hustler  and  an  advertiser,  will  un- 
doubtedly "make  good."  But  beyond  that  the  professor  does  not 
think  of  him.  The  everlasting  principle  of  equality  has  inserted  it- 
self in  a  place  where  it  has  no  right  to  be,  and  where  inequahty  is  the 
breath  of  life. 

American  or  Canadian  college  trustees  would  be  horrified  at  the 
notion  of  professors  who  apparently  do  no  work,  give  few  or  no  lec- 
tures and  draw  their  pay  merely  for  existing.  Yet  these  are  really 
the  only  kind  of  professors  worth  having, — I  mean,  men  who  can  be 
trusted  with  a  vague  general  mission  in  life,  with  a  salary  guaran- 
teed at  least  till  their  death,  and  a  sphere  of  duties  entrusted  solely 
to  their  own  consciences  and  the  promptings  of  their  own  desires. 
Such  men  are  rare,  but  a  single  one  of  them,  when  found,  is  worth 
ten  "executives  "  and  a  dozen  "  organizers." 

The  excellence  of  Oxford,  then,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  the  peculiar  vague- 
ness of  the  organization  of  its  work.  It  starts  from  the  assumption 
that  the  professor  is  a  really  learned  man  whose  sole  interest  lies  in 
his  own  sphere:  and  that  a  student,  or  at  least  the  only  student  with 
whom  the  university  cares  to  reckon  seriously,  is  a  young  man  who 
desires  to  know.  This  is  an  ancient  medieval  attitude  long  since 
buried  in  more  up-to-date  places  under  successive  strata  of  compul- 
sory education,  state  teaching,  the  democratization  of  knowledge  and 
the  substitution  of  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  the  casket  for 
the  gem.  No  doubt,  in  newer  places  the  thing  has  got  to  be  so.  Higher 
education  in  America  flourishes  chiefly  as  a  qualification  for  entrance 
into  a  money-making  profession,  and  not  as  a  thing  in  itself.  But  in 
Oxford  one  can  still  see  the  surviving  outline  of  a  nobler  type  of 
structure  and  a  higher  inspiration. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  my  judgment  of  Oxford  is 
one  undiluted  stream  of  praise.  In  one  respect  at  least  I  think  that 
Oxford  has  fallen  away  from  the  high  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  it  admits  women  students  to  its  studies.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  women  were  regarded  with  a  peculiar  chivalry  long  since 
lost.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  their  brains  were  too  delicately 
poised  to  allow  them  to  learn  anything.  It  was  presumed  that  their 
minds  were  so  exquisitely  hung  that  intellectual  effort  might  disturb 
them.  The  present  age  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme:  and  this  is 
seen  nowhere  more  than  in  the  crowding  of  women  into  colleges  orig- 
inally designed  for  men.  Oxford,  I  regret  to  find,  has  not  stood  out 
against  this  change. 

To  a  profound  scholar  like  myself,  the  presence  of  these  young 
women,  many  of  them  most  attractive,  flittering  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Oxford  in  their  caps  and  gowns,  is  very  distressing. 
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Who  is  to  blame  for  this  and  how  they  first  got  in  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  understand  that  they  first  of  all  built  a  private  college  of  their 
own  close  to  Oxford,  and  then  edged  themselves  in  foot  by  foot.  If 
this  is  so  they  only  followed  up  the  precedent  of  the  recognized  method 
in  use  in  America.  When  an  American  college  is  established,  the  women 
go  and  build  a  college  of  their  own  overlooking  the  grounds.  Then 
they  put  on  becoming  caps  and  gowns  and  stand  and  look  over  the 
fence  at  the  college  athletics.  The  male  undergraduates,  who  were 
originally  and  by  nature  a  hardy  lot,  were  not  easily  disturbed.  But 
inevitably  some  of  the  senior  trustees  fell  in  love  with  the  first  year 
girls  and  became  convinced  that  coeducation  was  a  noble  cause. 
American  statistics  show  that  between  1880  and  1900  the  number 
of  trustees  and  senior  professors  who  married  girl  undergraduates 
or  who  wanted  to  do  so  reached  a  percentage  of, — I  forget  the  exact 
percentage ;  it  was  either  a  hundred  or  a  little  over. 

I  don't  know  just  what  happened  at  Oxford  but  presumably  some- 
thing of  the  sort  took  place.  In  any  case  the  women  are  now  all  over 
the  place.  They  attend  the  college  lectures,  they  row  in  a  boat,  and 
they  perambulate  the  High  Street.  They  are  even  offering  a  serious 
competition  against  the  men.  Last  year  they  carried  off  the  ping- 
pong  championship  and  took  the  chancellor's  prize  for  needlework, 
while  in  music,  cooking,  and  millinery  the  men  are  said  to  be  nowhere. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  unless  Oxford  puts  the  women  out  while 
there  is  yet  time,  they  will  overrun  the  whole  university.  What  this 
means  to  the  progress  of  learning  few  can  tell  and  those  who  know 
are  afraid  to  say. 

Cambridge  University,  I  am  glad  to  see,  still  sets  its  face  sternly 
against  this  innovation.  I  am  reluctant  to  count  any  superiority  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Having  twice  visited  Oxford,  having 
made  the  place  a  subject  of  profound  study  for  many  hours  at  a  time, 
having  twice  addressed  its  undergraduates,  and  having  stayed  at  the 
Mitre  Hotel,  I  consider  myself  an  Oxford  man.  But  I  must  admit 
that  Cambridge  has  chosen  the  wiser  part. 

Last  autumn,  while  I  was  in  London  on  my  voyage  of  discovery, 
a  vote  was  taken  at  Cambridge  to  see  if  the  women  who  have  already 
a  private  college  near  by,  should  be  admitted  to  the  university.  They 
were  triumphantly  shut  out;  and  as  a  fit  and  proper  sign  of  enthu- 
siasm the  undergraduates  went  over  in  a  body  and  knocked  down  the 
gates  of  the  women's  college.  I  know  that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say 
that  anyone  approved  of  this.  All  the  London  papers  came  out  with 
headings  that  read, — Are  Our  Undergraduates  Turning  into 
Baboons?  and  so  on.  The  Manchester  Guardian  draped  its  pages  in 
black  and  even  the  London  Morning  Post  was  afraid  to  take  bold 
ground  in  the  matter.  But  I  do  know  also  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
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of  secret  chuckling  and  jubilation  in  the  London  clubs.  Nothing  was 
expressed  openly.  The  men  of  England  have  been  too  terrorized  by 
the  women  for  that.  But  in  safe  corners  of  the  club,  out  of  earshot  of 
the  waiters  and  away  from  casual  strangers,  little  groups  of  elderly 
men  chuckled  quietly  together.  ''Knocked  down  their  gates,  eh?" 
said  the  wicked  old  men  to  one  another,  and  then  whispered  guilt- 
ily behind  an  uphfted  hand,  "Serve  'em  right."  Nobody  dared  to 
say  anything  outside.  If  they  had  someone  would  have  got  up  and 
asked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  this  is  done  all 
England  falls  flat  upon  its  face. 

But  for  my  part  when  I  heard  of  the  Cambridge  vote,  I  felt  as  Lord 
Chatham  did  when  he  said  in  parliament,  "Sir,  I  rejoice  that  Amer- 
ica has  resisted."  For  I  have  long  harbored  views  of  my  own  upon 
the  higher  education  of  women.  In  these  days,  however,  it  requires 
no  little  hardihood  to  utter  a  single  word  of  criticism  against  it.  It 
is  like  throwing  half  a  brick  through  the  glass  roof  of  a  conservatory. 
It  is  bound  to  make  trouble.  Let  me  hasten,  therefore,  to  say  that  I 
believe  most  heartily  in  the  higher  education  of  women;  in  fact,  the 
higher  the  better.  The  only  question  to  my  mind  is:  What  is  "higher 
education"  and  how  do  you  get  it?  With  which  goes  the  secondary 
enquiry,  What  is  a  woman  and  is  she  just  the  same  as  a  man?  I  know 
that  it  sounds  a  terrible  thing  to  say  in  these  days,  but  I  don't  believe 
she  is. 

Let  me  say  also  that  when  I  speak  of  coeducation  I  speak  of  what 
I  know.  I  was  coeducated  myself  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  thing.  I  learned  my  Greek  alongside  of  a  bevy 
of  beauty  on  the  opposite  benches  that  mashed  up  the  irregular  verbs 
for  us  very  badly.  Incidentally,  those  girls  are  all  married  long  since, 
and  all  the  Greek  they  know  now  you  could  put  under  a  thimble. 
But  of  that  presently. 

I  have  had  further  experience  as  well.  I  spent  three  years  in  the 
graduate  school  of  Chicago,  where  coeducational  girls  were  as  thick 
as  autumn  leaves, — and  some  thicker.  And  as  a  college  professor  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal,  I  have  taught  mingled  classes  of  men 
and  women  for  twenty  years. 

On  the  basis  of  which  experience  I  say  with  assurance  that  the  thing 
is  a  mistake  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  relative  cheap- 
ness. Let  me  emphasize  this  last  point  and  have  done  with  it.  Co- 
education is  of  course  a  great  economy.  To  teach  ten  men  and  ten 
women  in  a  single  class  of  twenty  costs  only  half  as  much  as  to  teach 
two  classes.  Where  economy  must  rule,  then,  the  thing  has  got  to 
be.  But  where  the  discussion  turns  not  on  what  is  cheapest,  but  on 
what  is  best,  then  the  case  is  entirely  different. 

The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  men  and  women  are  different 
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creatures,  with  different  minds  and  different  aptitudes  and  different 
paths  in  hfe.  There  is  no  need  to  raise  here  the  question  of  which 
is  superior  and  which  is  inferior  (though  I  think,  the  Lord  help  me, 
I  know  the  answer  to  that  too).  The  point  Hes  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  different. 

But  the  mad  passion  for  equahty  has  masked  this  obvious  fact. 
When  women  began  to  demand,  quite  rightly,  a  share  in  higher  educa- 
tion, they  took  for  granted  that  they  wanted  the  same  curriculum 
as  the  men.  They  never  stopped  to  ask  whether  their  aptitudes  were 
not  in  various  directions  higher  and  better  than  those  of  the  men, 
and  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for  their  sex  to  cultivate  the  things 
which  were  best  suited  to  their  minds.  Let  me  be  more  explicit.  In 
all  that  goes  with  physical  and  mathematical  science,  women,  on  the 
average,  are  far  below  the  standard  of  men.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions.  But  they  prove  nothing.  It  is  no  use  to  quote  to  me  the 
case  of  some  brilliant  girl  who  stood  first  in  physics  at  Cornell.  That's 
nothing.  There  is  an  elephant  in  the  zoo  that  can  count  up  to  ten, 
yet  I  refuse  to  reckon  myself  his  inferior. 

Tabulated  results  spread  over  years,  and  the  actual  experience  of 
those  who  teach  show  that  in  the  whole  domain  of  mathematics  and 
physics  women  are  outclassed.  At  McGill  the  girls  of  our  first  year 
have  wept  over  their  failures  in  elementary  physics  these  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is  time  that  someone  dried  their  tears  and  took  away 
the  subject. 

But,  in  any  case,  examination  tests  are  never  the  whole  story.  To 
those  who  know,  a  written  examination  is  far  from  being  a  true  cri- 
terion of  capacity.  It  demands  too  much  of  mere  memory,  imitative- 
ness,  and  the  insidious  willingness  to  absorb  other  people's  ideas. 
Parrots  and  crows  would  do  admirably  in  examinations.  Indeed,  the 
colleges  are  full  of  them. 

But  take,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  goes  with  the  aesthetic  side 
of  education,  with  imaginative  literature,  and  the  cult  of  beauty. 
Here  women  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  superiors  of  men.  Women 
were  in  primitive  times  the  first  story-tellers.  They  are  still  so  at  the 
cradle  side.  The  original  college  woman  was  the  witch,  with  her  in- 
cantations and  her  prophecies  and  the  glow  of  her  bright  imagination, 
and  if  brutal  men  of  duller  brains  had  not  burned  it  out  of  her,  she 
would  be  incanting  still.  To  my  thinking,  we  need  more  witches  in 
the  colleges  and  less  physics. 

I  have  seen  such  young  witches  myself, — if  I  may  keep  the  word: 
I  like  it, — in  colleges  such  as  Wellesley  in  Massachusetts  and  Bryn 
Mawr  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  isn't  a  man  allowed  within  the 
three-mile  limit.  To  my  mind,  they  do  infinitely  better  thus  by  them- 
selves.   They  are  freer,  less  restrained.    They  discuss  things  openly 
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in  their  classes;  they  lift  up  their  voices,  and  they  speak,  whereas  a 
girl  in  such  a  place  as  McGill,  with  men  all  about  her,  sits  for  four 
years  as  silent  as  a  frog  full  of  shot. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  trouble  still.  The  careers  of  the  men  and 
women  who  go  to  college  together  are  necessarily  different,  and  the 
preparation  is  all  aimed  at  the  man's  career.  The  men  are  going  to 
be  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  business  men,  and  politicians.  And  the 
women  are  not. 

There  is  no  use  pretending  about  it.  It  may  sound  an  awful  thing 
to  say,  but  the  women  are  going  to  be  married.  That  is,  and  always 
has  been,  their  career;  and,  what  is  more,  they  know  it;  and  even  at 
college,  while  they  are  studying  algebra  and  political  economy,  they 
have  their  eye  on  it  sideways  all  the  time.  The  plain  fact  is  that,  after 
a  girl  has  spent  four  years  of  her  time  and  a  great  deal  of  her  parents' 
money  in  equipping  herself  for  a  career  that  she  is  never  going  to  have, 
the  wretched  creature  goes  and  gets  married,  and  in  a  few  years  she 
has  forgotten  which  is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
she  doesn't  care.  She  has  much  better  things  to  think  of. 

At  this  point  someone  will  shriek:  ''But  surely,  even  for  marriage, 
isn't  it  right  that  a  girl  should  have  a  college  education?"  To  which 
I  hasten  to  answer:  most  assuredly.  I  freely  admit  that  a  girl  who 
knows  algebra,  or  once  knew  it,  is  a  far  more  charming  companion  and 
a  nobler  wife  and  mother  than  a  girl  who  doesn't  know  x  from  y. 
But  the  point  is  this:  Does  the  higher  education  that  fits  a  man  to  be 
a  lawyer  also  fit  a  person  to  be  a  wife  and  mother?  Or,  in  other  words, 
is  a  lawyer  a  wife  and  mother?  I  say  he  is  not.  Granted  that  a  girl 
is  to  spend  four  years  in  time  and  four  thousand  dollars  in  money  in 
going  to  college,  why  train  her  for  a  career  that  she  is  never  going  to 
adopt?  Why  not  give  her  an  education  that  will  have  a  meaning  and 
a  harmony  with  the  real  life  that  she  is  to  follow? 

For  example,  suppose  that  during  her  four  years  every  girl  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  higher  education  spent  at  least  six  months  of  it  in  the 
training  and  discipline  of  a  hospital  as  a  nurse.  There  is  more  educa- 
tion and  character  making  in  that  than  in  a  whole  bucketful  of  algebra. 

But  no,  the  woman  insists  on  snatching  her  share  of  an  education 
designed  by  Erasmus  or  William  of  Wykeham  or  William  of  Occam 
for  the  creation  of  scholars  and  lawyers;  and  when  later  on  in  her 
home  there  is  a  sudden  sickness  or  accident,  and  the  life  or  death  of 
those  nearest  to  her  hangs  upon  skill  and  knowledge  and  a  trained 
fortitude  in  emergency,  she  must  needs  send  in  all  haste  for  a  hired 
woman  to  fill  the  place  that  she  herself  has  never  learned  to  oc- 
cupy. 

But  I  am  not  here  trying  to  elaborate  a  whole  curriculum.  I  am 
only  trying  to  indicate  that  higher  education  for  the  man  is  one  thing, 
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for  the  woman  another.  Nor  do  I  deny  the  fact  that  women  have  got 
to  earn  their  Hving.  Their  higher  education  must  enable  them  to  do 
that.  They  cannot  all  marry  on  their  graduation  day.  But  that  is 
no  great  matter.  No  scheme  of  education  that  anyone  is  likely  to 
devise  will  fail  in  this  respect. 

The  positions  that  they  hold  as  teachers  or  civil  servants  they  would 
fill  all  the  better  if  their  education  were  fitted  to  their  wants. 

Some  few,  a  small  minority,  really  and  truly  "have  a  career," — 
husbandless  and  childless, — in  which  the  sacrifice  is  great  and  the 
honor  to  them,  perhaps,  all  the  higher.  And  others  no  doubt  dream  of 
a  career  in  which  a  husband  and  a  group  of  blossoming  children  are 
carried  as  an  appendage  to  a  busy  life  at  the  bar  or  on  the  platform. 
But  all  such  are  the  mere  minority,  so  small  as  to  make  no  difference 
to  the  general  argument. 

But  there — I  have  written  quite  enough  to  make  plenty  of  trouble 
except  perhaps  at  Cambridge  University.  So  I  return  with  relief  to 
my  general  study  of  Oxford.  Viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  I  am 
led  then  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  life 
of  Oxford  itself  that  makes  for  higher  learning.  Smoked  at  by  his 
tutor,  fed  in  Henry  VIII's  kitchen,  and  sleeping  in  a  tangle  of  ivy, 
the  student  evidently  gets  something  not  easily  obtained  in  America. 
And  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  matter  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  the  sleeping  in  the  ivy  that  does  it.  How  different  it  is  from  stu- 
dent life  as  I  remember  it ! 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Toronto  thirty  years 
ago,  I  lived, — from  start  to  finish, — in  seventeen  different  boarding 
houses.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  these  houses  have  not,  or  not  yet,  been 
marked  with  tablets.  But  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
McCaul  and  Darcy,  and  St.  Patrick  Streets.  Anyone  who  doubts 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  to  say  may  go  and  look  at  them. 

I  was  not  alone  in  the  nomadic  life  that  I  led.  There  were  hundreds 
of  us  drifting  about  in  this  fashion  from  one  melancholy  habitation 
to  another.  We  lived  as  a  rule  two  or  three  in  a  house,  sometimes 
alone.  We  dined  in  the  basement.  We  always  had  beef,  done  up  in 
some  way  after  it  was  dead,  and  there  were  always  soda  biscuits  on 
the  table.  They  used  to  have  a  brand  of  soda  biscuits  in  those  days 
in  the  Toronto  boarding  houses  that  I  have  not  seen  since.  They  were 
better  than  dog  biscuits  but  with  not  so  much  snap.  My  contempo- 
raries will  all  remember  them.  A  great  many  of  the  leading  barristers 
and  professional  men  of  Toronto  were  fed  on  them. 

In  the  life  we  led  we  had  practically  no  opportunities  for  associa- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  no  common  rooms,  no  reading  rooms,  nothing. 
We  never  saw  the  magazines, — personally  I  didn't  even  know  the 
names  of  them.    The  only  interchange  of  ideas  we  ever  got  was  by 
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going  over  to  the  Caer  Howell  Hotel  on  University  Avenue  and  in- 
terchanging them  there. 

I  mention  these  melancholy  details  not  for  their  own  sake  but  merely 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  when  I  speak  of  students'  dormitories, 
and  the  larger  life  which  they  offer,  I  speak  of  what  I  know. 

If  we  had  had  at  Toronto,  when  I  was  a  student,  the  kind  of  dor- 
mitories and  dormitory  life  that  they  have  at  Oxford,  I  don't  think  I 
would  ever  have  graduated.  I'd  have  been  there  still.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  universities  on  our  Continent  are  only  just  waking  up  to 
the  idea  of  what  a  university  should  mean.  They  were,  very  largely, 
instituted  and  organized  with  the  idea  that  a  university  was  a  place 
where  young  men  were  sent  to  absorb  the  contents  of  books  and  to 
listen  to  lectures  in  the  classrooms.  The  student  was  pictured  as  a 
pallid  creature,  burning  what  was  called  the  "midnight  oil,"  his  wan 
face  bent  over  his  desk.  If  you  wanted  to  do  something  for  him  you 
gave  him  a  book:  if  you  wanted  to  do  something  really  large  on  his 
behalf  you  gave  him  a  whole  basketful  of  them.  If  you  wanted  to  go 
still  further  and  be  a  benefactor  to  the  college  at  large,  you  endowed 
a  competitive  scholarship  and  set  two  or  more  pallid  students  work- 
ing themselves  to  death  to  get  it. 

The  real  thing  for  the  student  is  the  life  and  environment  that  sur- 
rounds him.  All  that  he  really  learns  he  learns,  in  a  sense,  by  the  active 
operation  of  his  own  intellect  and  not  as  the  passive  recipient  of  lec- 
tures. And  for  this  active  operation  what  he  really  needs  most  is  the 
continued  and  intimate  contact  with  his  fellows.  Students  must  live 
together  and  eat  together,  talk  and  smoke  together.  Experience  shows 
that  that  is  how  their  minds  really  grow.  And  they  must  live  together 
in  a  rational  and  comfortable  way.  They  must  eat  in  a  big  dining 
room  or  hall,  with  oak  beams  across  the  ceiHng,  and  the  stained  glass 
in  the  windows,  and  with  a  shield  or  tablet  here  or  there  upon  the  wall, 
to  remind  them  between  times  of  the  men  who  went  before  them  and 
left  a  name  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  college.  If  a  student  is  to 
get  from  his  college  what  it  ought  to  give  him,  a  college  dormitory, 
with  the  life  in  common  that  it  brings,  is  his  absolute  right.  A  univer- 
sity that  fails  to  give  it  to  him  is  cheating  him. 

If  I  were  founding  a  university — and  I  say  it  with  all  the  serious- 
ness of  which  I  am  capable — I  would  found  first  a  smoking  room; 
then  when  I  had  a  little  more  money  in  hand  I  would  found  a  dormi- 
tory; then  after  that,  or  more  probably  with  it,  a  decent  reading  room 
and  a  library.  After  that,  if  I  still  had  money  over  that  I  couldn't 
use,  I  would  hire  a  professor  and  get  some  textbooks. 

This  chapter  has  sounded  in  the  most  part  like  a  continuous  eulogy 
of  Oxford  with  but  little  in  favor  of  our  American  colleges.  I  turn 
therefore  with  pleasure  to  the  more  congenial  task  of  showing  what  is 
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wrong  with  Oxford  and  with  the  EngHsh  university  system  generally, 
and  the  aspect  in  which  our  American  universities  far  excel  the  Brit- 
ish. 

The  point  is  that  Henry  VIII  is  dead.  The  English  are  so  proud  of 
what  Henry  VIII  and  the  benefactors  of  earlier  centuries  did  for  the 
universities  that  they  forget  the  present.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  England  to  compare  with  the  magnificent  generosity  of  individ- 
uals, provinces,  and  states,  which  is  building  up  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  There  used  to  be.  But  by  some  strange 
confusion  of  thought  the  English  people  admire  the  noble  gifts  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Margaret  and  do  not 
realize  that  the  Carnegies  and  Rockefellers  and  the  William  Mac- 
donalds  are  the  Cardinal  Wolseys  of  today.  The  University  of  Chicago 
was  founded  upon  oil.  McGill  University  rests  largely  on  a  basis  of 
tobacco.  In  America  the  world  of  commerce  and  business  levies  on 
itself  a  noble  tribute  in  favor  of  the  higher  learning.  In  England,  with 
a  few  conspicuous  exceptions,  such  as  that  at  Bristol,  there  is  little 
of  the  sort.  The  feudal  families  are  content  with  what  their  remote 
ancestors  have  done:  they  do  not  try  to  emulate  it  in  any  great  degree. 

In  the  long  run  this  must  count.  Of  all  the  various  reforms  that 
are  talked  of  at  Oxford,  and  of  all  the  imitations  of  American  methods 
that  are  suggested,  the  only  one  worth  while,  to  my  thinking,  is  to 
capture  a  few  millionaires,  give  them  honorary  degrees  at  a  million 
pounds  sterling  apiece,  and  tell  them  to  imagine  that  they  are  Henry 
the  Eighth.  I  give  Oxford  warning  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  place 
will  not  last  another  two  centuries. 


LINCOLN  AND   GRANT* 

By  General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice 

THE  public  which  gives  its  sons  to  fight  is  in  time  of  war  sub- 
jected to  a  novel  and  exhausting  strain.  Even  the  more  phleg- 
matic Anglo-Saxon  peoples  tend  in  such  times  to  become  neu- 
rotic, and  are  apt  to  be  aroused  to  enthusiasm  or  indignation  on  very 
slight  grounds.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  states- 
men of  modern  democracies  must  reckon.  The  experienced  soldier 
knows  how  manifold  are  the  chances  and  the  uncertainties  of  war, 
how  incomplete  in  normal  circumstances  is  the  information  on  which 
he  has  to  make  decisions;  he  is  only  too  aware  that  with  the  highest 
skill  and  the  best  judgment  he  cannot  hope  to  guess  right  all  the  time. 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1926.  Reprinted  in  Statesmen  and,  Soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War;  copyright,  1926,  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the 
author,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Little,  Brown,  and  Company. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  statesman  to  know  this,  too,  for  the  public  does 
not  read  the  Maxims  of  Napoleon  and  is  not  aware  that  the  victory 
falls  to  the  general  who  makes  fewest  mistakes;  it  judges  by  results 
and  readily  becomes  intolerant  of  any  error  which  has  caused  loss  of 
life.  The  statesman  who  understands  his  business  will  stand  between 
his  soldiers  and  hasty  popular  judgment.  Both  Lincoln  and  Davis 
have  it  to  their  eternal  credit  that  they  did  this,  and  prevented  the 
outstanding  military  figures  of  the  war  from  being  swept  by  blasts 
of  popular  criticism  into  oblivion  in  the  early  days  of  the  conflict. 

McClellan's  easy  success  in  Western  Virginia  caused  the  Northern 
public  to  hail  him  as  a  hero.  The  Southern  public  expected,  when  Lee 
was  sent  to  the  same  theater,  that  he  would  return  with  greater  glory 
than  had  been  won  by  the  Northern  general.  It  did  not,  it  could  not, 
know  that  Lee's  problem  was  entirely  different  from  McClellan's. 
Lee  failed  to  obtain  results  and  therefore  was  condemned.  So  it  hap- 
pened that,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  preparing  those  masterly  com- 
binations which  saved  Richmond,  Davis  had  to  support  him  against 
the  outspoken  and  sarcastic  comments  of  the  Southern  press.  In 
this  case  Davis,  knowing  Lee,  backed  his  own  judgment  against  that 
of  the  public,  to  find  it  triumphantly  vindicated. 

Lincoln  had  not  had  Davis's  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not  know 
Grant,  and  could  only  judge  of  him  as  the  public  did,  by  his  perform- 
ances in  the  field.  On  April  6,  1862,  Grant  made,  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  a  blunder  which  could  be  retrieved  only  by  a  heavy  sacrifice 
of  life.  Public  feeling  was  immediately  stirred.  Stories  of  the  failing 
which  had  caused  his  resignation  from  the  army  were  revived,  and  it 
was  even  said,  on  no  evidence  at  all,  that  he  had  been  drunk  during 
the  battle.  Lincoln  was  pressed  to  remove  him,  but  the  President 
remembered  that  at  a  time  when  his  other  generals  were  finding  abun- 
dant reasons  for  inaction  Grant  had  captured  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  and  that,  if  he  had  made  a  mistake  at  Shiloh,  that  mistake  caused 
him  not  to  retreat  but  to  attack.  His  answer  came  pat  to  those  who 
sought  Grant's  disgrace:  "  1  cannot  spare  this  man.  He  fights." 

As  late  as  March  1863,  when  the  remarkable  campaign  which  ended 
in  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  had  begun.  Grant  was  still  being  pilloried  in 
the  Northern  press.  His  troops,  struggling  with  the  floods  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  a  hard  life.  "Visitors  to  the  camp,"  Grant  tells  us, 
"went  home  with  dismal  stories  to  relate;  Northern  papers  came  back 
to  the  soldiers  with  the  stories  exaggerated.  Because  I  would  not 
divulge  my  ultimate  plans  to  visitors  they  pronounced  me  idle,  in- 
competent, and  unfit  to  command  men  in  an  emergency,  and  clam- 
ored for  my  removal."  Lincoln  said  at  this  time:  "I  think  Grant  has 
hardly  a  friend  except  myself."    He  wanted  a  fighter,  and,  believing 
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that  he  had  found  such  a  one  in  General  Grant,  he  stuck  to  him  against 
all  opposition. 

In  May  1863,  before  any  decisive  success  had  been  won  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  control  of  the  Mississippi,  Lincoln  had  grasped  what 
Grant  was  at,  and  had  him  informed  that  he  had  'Hhe  full  confidence 
of  the  Government."  ''With  all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,"  Grant  writes,  "both  President  Lincoln  and  General  Halleck 
stood  by  me  to  the  end  of  the  campaign.  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  his  support  was  constant."  Such  should  be,  but  too  often 
is  not,  an  invariable  rule  with  statesmen  in  their  relations  with  com- 
manders in  the  field.  The  generals  must  be  supported  or  removed; 
to  keep  them  in  command  when  they  have  evidence  that  they  are 
distrusted  at  home  is  to  place  upon  them  a  burden  which  may  break 
them,  and  will  certainly  make  it  harder  for  them  to  win  victories. 
Yet  in  191 7  we  find  the  French  Government,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
campaign,  making  it  evident  to  the  French  commander.  General 
Nivelle,  that  it  had  no  confidence  in  his  plans,  while  retaining  him  in 
military  control  and  directing  him  to  proceed  with  his  battle.  The 
story  of  Lincoln's  early  relations  with  Grant  is  evidence  that  it  was 
no  eagerness  on  the  President's  part  to  do  the  work  of  his  soldiers, 
nor  any  dislike  of  soldiers  in  general,  which  brought  about  the  fric- 
tion between  himself  and  McClellan. 

Neither  Lincoln's  support  nor  the  triumph  of  Vicksburg  made 
Grant  a  popular  hero.  The  critics  had  been  chanting  too  recently 
upon  one  note  to  change  enthusiastically  to  another.  Indeed,  few  at 
the  time  realized  the  full  significance  of  Vicksburg  and  of  Gettysburg. 
The  memories  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville  were  too  fresh 
to  let  men  rejoice  without  fear  of  some  early  disillusionment.  But 
when,  in  November  1863,  Grant  put  energy  and  decision  into  the 
halting  operations  of  the  Union  forces  in  Tennessee  and  won  the  vic- 
tory of  Chattanooga,  the  first  genuine  Thanksgiving  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  was  made  possible,  and  the  North  realized 
that  it  had  found  a  man.  The  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  was 
revived  for  Grant,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Union  forces. 

I 

In  his  account  of  his  first  interview  with  the  President,  Grant  says 
Lincoln  told  him  that  all  he  wanted  or  had  ever  wanted  was  someone 
who  would  take  responsibility  and  act  and  call  on  him  for  all  the 
assistance  he  needed,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  use  all  the  power  of 
the  Government  in  rendering  such  assistance.  "The  President  told 
me  he  did  not  want  to  know  what  I  proposed  to  do." 

It  needed  some  severe  self-control  on  Lincoln's  part  to  say  that. 
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He  had  formed  the  habit  of  going  daily  to  the  War  Department,  and 
there,  studying  the  latest  telegrams  and  the  maps  with  the  position 
of  the  troops  marked,  he  had  taken  to  reading  books  on  strategy  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  suggestions  for  their  military  move- 
ments to  his  generals.  His  brain  was  of  that  not  uncommon  type 
which  finds  delight  in  the  intellectual  exercise  of  framing  military 
plans.  Even  now,  when  he  had  found  his  man  and  given  him  his  com- 
plete confidence,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  produce  a 
plan  of  campaign. 

"He  submitted,"  Grant  goes  on,  "a  plan  of  campaign  of  his  own 
which  he  wanted  me  to  hear  and  then  do  as  I  pleased  about.  He 
brought  out  a  map  of  Virginia  on  which  he  had  evidently  marked 
every  position  occupied  by  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies  up 
to  that  time.  He  pointed  out  on  the  map  two  streams  which  empty 
into  the  Potomac,  and  suggested  that  the  army  might  be  moved  on 
boats  and  landed  between  the  mouths  of  these  streams.  We  would 
then  have  the  Potomac  to  bring  our  supplies  and  the  tributaries 
would  protect  our  flanks  while  we  moved  out.  I  listened  respectfully, 
but  did  not  suggest  that  the  same  streams  would  protect  Lee's  flanks 
while  he  was  shutting  us  up,"  That  little  story  should  be  on  the 
desk  of  every  minister  who  finds  himself  in  ofiice  during  war. 

When  Grant  assumed  the  chief  control  of  the  Union  forces,  effec- 
tive unity  of  command  was  for  the  first  time  achieved  in  the  North. 
He  planned  a  great  campaign  against  the  Confederacy  from  the  north, 
from  the  west,  and  from  the  coast,  and  decided  himself  to  accom- 
pany the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  Meade,  in  its  opera- 
tions against  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  By  thus  keeping  his 
most  formidable  opponent  under  his  eye,  and  by  selecting  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  a  line  of  advance  which  he  believed  would  suffi- 
ciently cover  the  capital,  while  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  controlled 
by  another  force  of  Federal  troops,  he  allayed  the  anxieties  for  the 
safety  of  Washington  which  had  proved  the  undoing  of  others.  Hal- 
leck  became  Chief  of  the  Staff  and  remained  in  Washington  to  act 
as  the  channel  of  communication  between  Grant  and  the  Government, 
and  as  the  interpreter  of  the  soldier's  military  language.  This  ar- 
rangement, arrived  at  early  in  1864,  was  not  merely  practical  and 
sensible:  it  was  ahead  of  any  system  for  the  conduct  of  war  which 
had  been  devised  in  Europe  until  von  Moltke,  in  1866  and  1870, 
displayed  the  Prussian  methods  to  an  astonished  military  world. 

The  encouragement  which  Lincoln  had  given  Grant  when  the  sol- 
dier was  in  the  West  naturally  tended  to  make  relations  between  them 
easy  when  they  met.  But,  apart  from  this.  Grant  was  exactly  fitted 
by  character  and  mentaUty  to  cooperate  with  the  President.  He 
had  not  Lee's  extraordinary  skill  in  manoeuvre,  but  he  had  the  vision 
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to  see  the  military  problem  of  the  Union  as  a  whole,  the  imagination 
to  draw  his  plans  on  a  big  scale,  the  courage  to  stick  to  his  plans  in 
adversity,  and  a  real  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  and  anx- 
ieties of  the  Government.  He  was  not  a  talker,  though  he  could  ex- 
press his  ideas  on  paper  clearly  and  succinctly;  he  was  a  man  of  action 
who  thought  before  acting  and  knew  his  own  mind,  and  that  was  the 
type  of  man  for  which  Lincoln  had  been  seeking. 

"You  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant,"  wrote  the  President  to  him  soon 
after  Grant  had  taken  the  field,  "and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not 
to  obtrude  any  restraints  or  constraints  upon  you.  ...  If  there 
be  anything  wanting  in  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know. 
And  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain  you." 

The  pages  of  the  Official  Records  are  a  clear  indication  of  the  change 
which  Grant's  appointment  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Until 
the  Lieutenant-General  entered  upon  his  functions  the  correspondence 
between  Lincoln  and  his  generals  had  been  frequent  and  volumi- 
nous. On  the  part  of  the  soldiers  it  often  consisted  of  complaints  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  administration  or  of  requests  for  guidance  upon 
matters  which  they  should  have  decided  for  themselves;  on  Lincoln's 
part  it  comprised  too  frequently  suggestions  for  miHtary  manoeuvres 
forced  from  him  because  his  generals  showed  doubts  and  hesitations. 
From  March  1864  all  this  ceased.  The  bulk  of  Grant's  correspondence 
was  addressed  to  Halleck;  he  and  the  President  rarely  exchanged 
letters,  and  the  latter,  relieved  from  many  worries  and  perplexities, 
became  definitely  master  of  his  house.  Grant  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  the  powers  in  Washington  of  his  gratitude  for  their 
zeal  in  supplying  his  needs,  a  pleasing  change  from  the  usual  tenor  of 
correspondence  from  the  army.  Soldier  and  statesman  set  about 
their  business  without  interfering  each  with  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently the  work  of  both  prospered.  This  does  not  mean  that  Lin- 
coln handed  over  to  another  his  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  statesman  cannot  divest  himself  of  such  responsibility, 
and  Lincoln  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  He  read  every  line  of  Grant's 
reports  and  followed  all  his  movements  with  the  closest  attention. 

II 

Grant's  plan  was  to  combine  all  the  forces  of  the  Union,  naval  and 
military,  east  and  west,  in  one  great  coordinated  effort,  and  with 
these  forces  "to  hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the 
enemy  and  his  resources  until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way, 
there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him  but  an  equal  submission  with 
the  loyal  section  of  our  community  to  the  Constitutional  laws  of  the 
land."  The  Northern  forces  were  to  work  together  with  one  object, 
that  object  being  to  deprive  the  centrally  placed  enemy  of  his  chief 
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weapon,  manoeuvre,  by  fastening  on  to  his  armies  and  compelling 
them  to  fight  often  and  to  fight  hard.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  plan  may  be  criticized  as  lacking  in  finesse  and  as 
causing  avoidable  loss  of  life,  but  it  gave  to  the  Union  forces  a  defi- 
nite goal  and  a  precise  purpose  for  their  efforts,  which  had  been  lack- 
ing heretofore,  and  was  the  simplest  method  of  bringing  the  superior 
military  power  of  the  North  into  play. 

Grant's  appointment  had  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  the  North, 
and  the  hopes  which  it  aroused  ran  high.  The  appearance  of  a  new 
commander  in  war  is  generally  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  popular 
acclamation.  But  a  public  always  greedy  for  results  quickly  becomes 
impatient  if  it  does  not  get  them,  and  impatience  is  apt  to  change  to 
disappointment  and  anger.  When  Grant's  eagerly  expected  advance 
began  and  was  followed  by  the  long  lists  of  casualties  from  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Wilderness,  of  Spotsylvania,  and  of  Cold  Harbor,  grief 
produced  anxieties  which  turned  to  grumblings  against  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief.  These  grumblings  had  their  political  reactions, 
which,  with  the  approach  of  the  presidential  election,  were  of  impor- 
tance. On  July  2,  1864,  Congress  moved  the  President  to  appoint  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer. 

The  situation  was,  indeed,  not  unlike  that  which,  in  191 6,  followed 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  That  great  battle,  the  first  in 
which  the  British  Empire  was  engaged  as  a  whole,  brought  mourning 
into  thousands  of  homes,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  public 
to  the  cost  of  a  struggle  for  national  existence.  In  return  for  the  ter- 
rible price  paid,  the  gains  which  the  map  showed  appeared  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  exhaustion  of  the  German  armies,  which  Ludendorff 
has  since  disclosed  to  us,  was  unknown  to  the  citizen  if  it  was  more 
than  suspected  by  the  soldiers.  It  is  not  surprising  in  the  circum- 
stances that  the  Allied  statesmen  wavered  in  their  confidence  in  their 
generals,  and  determined  to  have  ''no  more  Sommes." 

With  the  recent  memory  of  those  days  in  our  minds,  we  may  the 
more  admire  Lincoln's  firmness  and  constancy.  A  few  days  after  the 
ill-planned  and  costly  assault  at  Cold  Harbor  he  told  Grant:  "I  have 
just  read  your  dispatch.  I  begin  to  see  it.  You  will  succeed.  God 
bless  you  all."  Here  was  a  reenforcement  to  Grant  worth  many 
thousands  of  men.  Lincoln,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  Grant, 
supported  him  when  he  most  needed  support;  he  saw  that  Grant  was 
wearing  out  Lee's  army  and  holding  to  it  so  tight  that  it  could  not 
manoeuvre,  and  he  told  him  that  he  both  understood  and  approved. 
Two  months  later,  on  August  16, 1864,  when  Grant's  assault  upon  Lee's 
lines  at  Petersburg  had  failed,  when  despondency  in  the  North  had 
again  become  general,  and  the  demands  for  a  peace  of  accommodation 
were  increasing,  Lincoln  again  wrote:  "I  have  seen  your  dispatch 
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expressing  your  unwillingness  to  break  your  hold  where  you  are. 
Neither  am  I  willing.  Hold  on  with  a  bulldog  grip,  and  chew  and 
choke  as  much  as  possible."  This  message,  which  gave  Grant  as 
clear  an  endorsement  of  his  policy  as  any  soldier  could  desire,  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  it  followed  on  a  mistake  of  Grant's  which 
might  well  have  shaken  the  President's  confidence  in  him,  and  was 
sent  at  the  time  when  Lincoln's  political  difficulties  probably  were 
greater  than  they  were  at  any  other  period  of  the  war. 

Ill 

When  Grant  moved  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  across  the  James 
to  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  he  was  no  longer  well  placed  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  other  forces  of  the  Union.  He  had  left  a  force  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  block  that  favorite  line  of  Confederate  invasion; 
but  this  force,  unskillfuUy  handled,  had  been  manoeuvred  out  of  the 
Valley  in  the  middle  of  June  by  a  Confederate  contingent  under 
Early,  who  promptly  marched  for  the  Potomac,  crossed  it,  and  moved 
on  to  Washington,  arriving  before  the  capital  on  July  11. 

Now  Early's  force  was  far  more  formidable  than  Jackson's  which 
had  created  such  alarm  two  years  before,  and  the  garrison  of  Wash- 
ington in  July  1864  was  far  weaker  than  that  which  McClellan  had 
left  when  he  sailed  for  the  Yorktown  Peninsula.  Yet  the  contrast 
of  the  effect  in  Washington  of  Early's  and  Jackson's  raids  is  remark- 
able. Grant  had,  of  course,  been  informed  of  Early's  progress  and 
had  dispatched  troops  to  cover  Washington,  but  the  information 
had  come  to  him  somewhat  tardily,  and  the  troops  had  not  arrived 
when  Early  was  in  Maryland  and  within  a  day's  march  of  the  scant- 
ily garrisoned  forts  covering  the  capital.  In  spite  of  this  there  were 
none  of  the  hectic  and  ill-considered  orders  which  Lincoln  and  Stan- 
ton had  showered  upon  their  perplexed  generals  in  1862.  Instead  we 
find  Lincoln  telegraphing  to  Grant  on  July  10:  "General  Halleck 
says  we  have  absolutely  no  force  here  fit  to  go  to  the  field.  He  thinks 
that  with  the  loo-days  men  and  the  invalids  we  have  here  we  can 
defend  Washington  and  scarcely  Baltimore.  .  .  .  Now  what  I  think 
is  that  you  should  provide  to  retain  your  hold  where  you  are  certainly, 
and  bring  the  rest  with  you  personally,  and  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  forces  in  this  vicinity.  I  think  there  is  really 
a  big  chance  to  do  this  if  the  movement  is  prompt.  This  is  what  I 
think  upon  your  suggestion  and  is  not  an  order." 

The  calls  upon  Lincoln  for  help  against  the  bold  raider  came  from 
all  parts  of  Maryland  and  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864  as  they  had  in 
1862,  but  they  were  very  differently  answered.  Here  is  his  reply  to 
one  urgent  appeal  for  troops:  ''I  have  not  a  single  soldier  but  who  is 
being  disposed  by  the  military  for  the  best  protection  of  all.  By  latest 
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accounts  the  enemy  is  moving  on  Washington.  Let  us  be  vigilant 
and  keep  cool.    I  hope  neither  Washington  nor  Baltimore  will  fall." 

Neither  Washington  nor  Baltimore  fell,  though  it  is  possible  that 
Early  might  have  been  able,  on  July  11,  to  get  some  troops  into  the 
capital  for  a  few  hours.  Actually,  he  retreated  on  learning  that  the 
transports  with  Grant's  troops  had  arrived  off  Washington.  Grant 
well  knew  that  the  reinforcements  he  had  sent  would  be  ample  to 
drive  Early  back,  and  he  knew  too  that  the  purpose  of  the  raid  was 
to  cause  him  to  weaken  his  pressure  on  Petersburg.  Therefore  he 
replied  to  the  President's  suggestion  that  he  himself  should  come  to 
Washington  with  more  troops:  "I  think  on  reflection  it  would  have 
a  bad  effect  for  me  to  leave  here."  Lincoln  accepted  that  decision 
without  question,  and  that  acceptance,  indeed  the  whole  incident, 
displays  his  implicit  confidence  in  Grant — a  confidence  due  not  to 
blind  trust  but  to  the  effect  upon  Lincoln's  mind  of  close  and  con- 
tinuous observation  of  the  soldier's  methods  and  actions.  Most  of 
Lincoln's  correspondence  with  Grant  begins  with  the  words  "I  have 
seen"  or  ''I  have  read  your  dispatch";  and  as  proof  that  very  little 
escaped  the  President's  eye  it  may  be  mentioned  that  once,  when — 
during  the  siege  of  Petersburg — the  usual  supply  of  Richmond  news- 
papers did  not  reach  Washington,  Lincoln  promptly  telegraphed  to 
know  the  reason  for  the  intermission.  Grant  was  well  aware  that 
there  was  in  Washington  one  ready  to  support  him  when  he  needed 
help,  to  give  him  a  hand  if  he  tripped,  to  remove  him  if  he  failed. 
Lincoln  left  Grant  to  his  task,  but  he  did  not  leave  him  without  con- 
trol and  assistance. 

Early's  raid,  which  might  under  a  looser  system  of  conducting  war 
have  saved  Richmond,  as  it  was  saved  in  1862,  had  no  military  re- 
sults for  the  Confederacy  save  the  material  and  supplies  which  he 
captured,  and  this  was  due  to  the  relations  Lincoln  had  established 
with  his  Commander-in-Chief.  In  fact,  the  one  serious  military  con- 
sequence of  the  raid  was  Grant's  determination  to  close  finally  the 
famous  covered  way  from  Virginia  into  Maryland,  which  had  so  vexed 
his  predecessors  and  eventually  himself.  For  that  purpose,  and  at 
Lincoln's  instigation,  he  personally  supervised  the  preparation  of 
Sheridan's  expedition,  which  not  only  prevented  the  Confederates 
from  again  using  the  Valley  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  dangers  to 
Richmond,  but  also  deprived  Lee's  army  in  the  Unes  of  Petersburg 
of  its  most  convenient  granary. 

I  have  said  that  Grant  personally  directed  the  preparation  for  the 
last  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  at  Lincoln's  instigation. 
He  had  told  Halleck  from  his  headquarters  before  Petersburg  what 
he  wanted  done,  and  on  reading  this  communication  Lincoln  had  at 
once  telegraphed  to  him:  "I  have  seen  your  dispatch  in  which  you 
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say,  'I  want  Sheridan  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field 
with  instructions  to  put  himself  south  of  the  enemy  and  follow  him  to 
the  death.  Wherever  the  enemy  goes  let  our  troops  go  also.'  This  I 
think  is  exactly  right,  but  ...  I  repeat  to  you  that  it  will  not  be 
done  nor  attempted  unless  you  watch  it  every  day  and  hour  and  force 
it."  Promptly  came  the  answer:  "I  start  in  two  hours  for  Washing- 
ton." 

But  the  sequel  showed  how  truly  Lincoln  had  understood  the  sit- 
uation and  the  men  around  him.  One  visit  from  Grant  did  not  suffice, 
for  the  cautious  Halleck  and  the  nervous  Stanton  were  holding  Sher- 
idan's ardor  in  chains.  Grant  gives  us  an  account  of  his  second  visit. 
"On  the  fifteenth  of  September  I  started  to  visit  General  Sheridan 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  My  purpose  was  to  have  him  attack  Early 
and  drive  him  out  of  the  Valley  and  destroy  that  source  of  supplies 
for  Lee's  army.  I  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  orders 
through  Washington  to  Sheridan  to  make  a  move,  because  they  would 
be  stopped  there,  and  such  orders  as  Halleck's  caution  (and  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  War)  would  suggest  would  be  given  instead.  .  .  . 
When  Sheridan  arrived  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  map  showing  the  posi- 
tions of  his  army  and  that  of  the  enemy.  He  at  once  drew  one  out  of 
his  pocket,  showing  all  roads  and  streams  and  the  camps  of  the  two 
armies.  He  said  that  if  he  had  permission  he  could  move  so  and  so 
(pointing  out  how)  and  he  could  ^whip  them.'  ...  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  be  ready  to  get  off  by  the  following  Tuesday.  This  was  on 
Friday.  Oh  yes,  he  said,  he  could  be  off  before  daylight  on  Monday. 
I  told  him  then  to  make  the  attack  at  that  time  and  according  to 
his  plan." 

Again  we  see  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  Lincoln  left  Grant  en- 
tirely to  himself.  Sheridan's  Valley  campaign  was  due  primarily  to 
the  President's  initiative  and  judgment.  He  no  longer  intervened  as 
he  had  done  in  May  1862;  he  had  learned  how  to  intervene  wisely 
and  opportunely. 

IV 

But  I  must  return  to  the  message  of  August  16,  telling  Grant  to 
play  the  bulldog.  If  the  one  military  result  of  Early's  raid  was  to 
bring  Sheridan  down  upon  him,  it  had  serious  political  consequences. 
The  appearance  of  Confederate  troops  nearer  to  Washington  than 
they  had  ever  been  before,  and  in  more  formidable  guise,  caused  many 
in  the  North  to  despair  of  victory.  These  persons  held  that  Grant's 
campaign  had  demonstrably  failed,  and  that  his  fierce  assaults  upon 
Lee's  lines  had  been  so  much  useless  butchery.  Early  in  August, 
Horace  Greeley  had  gone  to  Niagara  Falls  to  meet  a  party  of  Con- 
federate Commissioners,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  imploring  the 
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President  ''to  inaugurate  or  invite  proposals  for  peace  forthwith/' 
while  two  other  unofficial  negotiators  went  to  Richmond,  where  they 
met  Davis.  The  wily  Southern  President,  well  aware  of  the  feeling 
of  depression  in  the  North,  was  at  pains  to  explain  to  them  how  much 
more  favorable  was  the  military  situation  of  the  South.  Furthermore, 
the  opposition  to  the  Conscription  Act,  which  had  recently  become 
law,  threatened  to  provoke  serious  disturbances  in  several  states. 
Even  the  gallant  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  at  the  time  depressed 
by  the  failure  of  its  assaults  on  the  Petersburg  lines;  while,  to  crown 
Lincoln's  embarrassments,  McClellan  was  preparing  to  take  the 
field  as  a  rival  in  the  presidential  campaign,  with  a  plank  in  the  party 
platform  declaring  the  war  to  be  a  failure.  The  one  bright  spot  was 
Farragut's  victory  on  August  3  over  the  Confederate  fleet  at  Mobile 
Bay. 

Now  Grant  had  undoubtedly  been  to  blame  for  not  preventing  the 
cause  of  this  public  unrest,  the  appearance  of  Early  before  Washing- 
ton. He  had  not  watched  events  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  closely 
enough,  and  he  had  not  made  sufficient  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  capital,  and  he  had  timed  the  arrival  of  reenforcement  to  meet 
Early  too  finely.  In  such  circumstances  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  well  have  said  to  him,  ''You  have  let  me  into  a  pretty 
mess.  For  God's  sake  stop  your  bloody  assaults;  the  public  can't 
stand  any  more  losses  at  present.  Give  me  some  showy  success  some- 
where to  enable  me  to  restore  confidence."  Instead  he  told  Grant  to 
play  the  bulldog  and  "chew  and  choke,"  and  in  so  doing  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  what  was  the  right  military  policy,  when  he  had  every 
temptation  to  urge  what  was  politically  expedient.  In  every  prolonged 
war  there  arises  a  time  for  both  contestants  when  the  strain  has  all 
but  reached  the  breaking  point.  Victory  then  falls  to  that  side  which 
has  the  man  with  the  courage  and  the  vision  and  the  skill  to  splice 
the  rope  and  call  for  another  pull.   Such  a  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  President  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  reward  of  his  constancy. 
Within  three  weeks  of  his  telling  Grant  to  hold  on,  Sherman  had  en- 
tered Atlanta,  and  within  five  weeks  Sheridan  had  twice  defeated 
Early  in  the  Valley,  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill.  On  September  3, 
Lincoln  was  able  to  reply  to  the  demand  for  a  day  of  humiliation 
which  Congress  had  made  two  months  earlier  by  calling  for  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  victories  of  Farragut  and  Sherman,  victories 
which  had  resolved  political  doubts  and  made  his  reelection  certain. 

But  even  when  the  success  of  Grant's  combination  against  the 
Confederacy  was  becoming  patent  to  the  most  pessimistic,  Lincoln 
continued  to  watch  his  general  as  carefully  as  he  did  when  fortune 
seemed  to  be  withholding  her  smiles.  I  could  furnish  many  proofs 
of  thiS;,  but  will  be  content  with  one  more.  In  February  1865,  Sheridan 
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had  completed  his  task  of  clearing  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  Grant 
wanted  his  cavalry  to  move  toward  Richmond  and  help  in  the  proc- 
ess of  gradually  overlapping  Lee's  lines  around  Petersburg.  A  part 
only  of  this  correspondence  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Lincoln, 
and  that  part  announced  Sheridan's  departure  from  the  Valley.  On 
February  25  the  Pi-esident  telegraphed  to  Grant:  ''General  Sheridan's 
dispatch  to  you  of  today  in  which  he  says  he  '  will  be  off  on  Monday ' 
and  that  he  will  have  behind  him  about  five  thousand  men  causes  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  myself  considerable  anxiety.  Have  you  con- 
sidered whether  you  do  not  again  leave  open  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
entrance  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  or  at  least  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad?  "  Grant's  answer  explained  that  Sheridan  was 
referring  to  his  cavalry  only  and  that  ample  troops  had  been  left  to 
close  the  Valley  entrance  to  Northern  territory.  This  message  actually 
crossed  another  from  Lincoln,  saying  that  he  had  discovered  Sheri- 
dan's meaning  and  apologizing  to  Grant  for  having  troubled  him. 
This  little  incident,  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  correspondence 
speedily  rectified  and  trifling  in  itself,  shows  at  least  that  Grant  was 
under  no  illusion  that  even  the  smallest  of  his  actions  were  unobserved; 
and,  while  he  had  every  reason  to  be  confident  that  the  President  would 
not  interfere  with  his  military  functions,  he  knew  that  he  might  at 
any  moment  be  asked  to  explain  either  a  commission  or  an  omission. 

V 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  correspondence  with  Grant  that  Lincoln 
showed  how  nicely  he  appreciated  the  function  of  the  civil  and  the 
military  power  in  war.  As  the  hold  of  the  Union  upon  Southern  terri- 
tory grew  firmer,  attempts  were  made  to  organize  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  occupied  territory.  Certain  of  the  Northern  generals 
found  themselves  in  difficulties  when  confronted  by  the,  to  them,  un- 
wonted task  of  reconciling  military  necessities  with  civil  government. 
In  August  1864,  General  Butler  proposed  to  settle  such  difficulties 
with  the  inhabitants  by  taking  a  popular  vote.  Lincoln  promptly 
wrote  him:  "  Nothing  justifies  the  suspending  of  the  civil  by  the  mil- 
itary authority  but  military  necessity,  and  of  the  existence  of  that 
necessity  the  military  commander  and  not  a  popular  vote  is  to  de- 
cide. Whatever  is  not  within  that  necessity  must  be  left  undisturbed." 
Similar  problems  arose  in  West  Mississippi,  where  General  Curly 
was  in  command.  To  him  Lincoln  wrote:  ''I  do  not  wish  either  cot- 
ton or  the  new  state  government  to  take  precedence  of  the  military 
while  the  necessity  for  the  military  remains,  but  there  is  strong  pub- 
lic reason  for  treating  both  with  so  much  favor  as  may  not  be  sub- 
stantially detrimental  to  the  military." 

Lincoln  had  in  fact  worked  out  a  definite  formula  for  the  rela- 
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tions  between  statesmen  and  soldiers  in  a  democracy  at  war,  and  that 
formula  has  not  since  been  improved.  That  he  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  dangers  of  an  excessive  exercise  of  his  dictatorial  powers,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  to  a  nicety  the  claims  of  military  neces- 
sity and  of  popular  control,  is  shown  by  a  little  speech  which  he  made 
on  November  10,  1864,  two  days  after  his  reelection  to  the  Presidency, 
to  a  party  of  supporters  who  had  come  to  serenade  him:  "It  has  long 
been  a  grave  question  whether  any  government,  not  too  strong  for  the 
liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence 
in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point  the  present  rebellion  brought 
our  government  to  a  severe  test,  and  a  presidential  election  .  .  .  added 
not  a  little  to  the  strain.  ...  In  any  future  great  national  trial,  com- 
pared with  the  men  of  this,  we  will  have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as 
silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  the 
incidents  of  this  as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of 
them  as  wrongs  to  be  revenged." 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  "the  incidents  of  this"  may  still  be  studied 
"as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from"  that  I  have  prepared  these 
papers. 

Before  I  say  good-bye  to  Lincoln  and  Grant  I  must  give  a  last  ex- 
ample to  show  how  clear  was  the  line  which  the  President  had  drawn 
in  his  mind  between  the  functions  of  policy  and  strategy.  In  the  last 
days  of  February  1865  the  agony  of  the  Confederacy  was  nigh  and 
there  were  suggestions  for  a  conference  between  Lee  and  Grant  with 
the  object  of  reaching  a  settlement.  Grant  applied  to  Washington  for 
instructions  and  the  answer  came  from  the  War  Secretary,  but  it 
had  been  drafted  by  Lincoln  himself:  "The  President  directs  me  to 
say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  with  General 
Lee  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's  army  or  on  some 
minor  and  purely  military  matter.  He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you 
are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political  question. 
Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit 
them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions." 

When  that  famous  meeting  between  Lee  and  Grant  took  place 
at  Appomatox  Court  House,  Lincoln  made  no  attempt  to  dictate 
to  Grant  the  terms  of  surrender  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  that  being  a  "purely  military  matter."  But  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Grant's  noble  generosity  was  not  inspired  by 
those  yet  more  noble  words  with  which,  just  a  month  before,  Lin- 
coln had  closed  his  second  inaugural  address:  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
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and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

VI 

''Fools,"  wrote  Bismarck,  "say  they  learn  from  their  own  experi- 
ence. I  have  always  contrived  to  get  my  experience  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others."  We  might  have  learned  from  the  experience 
of  Germany  how  to  create  a  system  for  the  conduct  of  war.  We 
did  not  do  so,  because  we  did  not  fully  understand  what  that 
experience  was.  We  were  disposed  to  think  that  Germany's 
striking  military  success  in  1866  and  1870  was  due  entirely  to  her 
methods  of  training  soldiers  and  the  organization  of  her  General 
Staff.  When,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  von  Moltke  said  that,  in 
whatever  direction  other  nations  might  develop  their  strength,  Ger- 
many would  remain  superior  in  the  command,  most  of  us  thought 
that  he  was  referring  to  the  German  General  Staff  system.  We  were, 
I  think,  wrong  in  this.  Von  Moltke  meant  that  Germany  had  thought 
out  a  system  for  the  conduct  of  war  and  the  other  nations  had  not. 
When  mobilization  was  ordered  the  old  King  William,  Bismarck,  and 
von  Roon  knew  their  duties  and  places  as  thoroughly  as  did  the  hum- 
blest reservist  tramping  to  his  place  of  muster.  This  was  not  because 
they  wore  the  Pickelhaube  instead  of  the  top  hat,  but  because  they 
had  thought  about  the  matter. 

We  know  now  that  there  was  a  defect  in  von  Moltke's  system.  It 
did  not  provide  for  the  fact  which  von  Moltke  had  not  foreseen:  that 
in  the  modern  nation  in  arms  the  military  part  in  the  combined  effort 
is  but  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole.  So  that  when  the  system 
was  directed  by  second-rate  men  in  1914  the  immediate  mihtary 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  violating  the  frontier  of  Belgium  was 
seized  and  the  consequences  of  tearing  up  a  treaty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  overlooked.  There  was  at  no  time  much  fear  that  we 
should  give  the  military  element  in  any  system  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  excessive  prominence,  and  we  might,  had  we  been  ready  to 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  others,  have  taken  the  good  in  von 
Moltke's  plans  and  adapted  them  to  our  use.  That  good  was  the 
outcome  neither  of  militarism  nor  of  Prussianism,  but  of  thought 
and  common  sense. 

Were  we  shy  of  turning  to  Prussia  for  lessons  in  political  science, 
we  might  have  learned  from  the  experience  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who,  when  he  visited  the  armies  of  the  Union,  did  wear  a  top  hat. 
We  had  gone  into  the  war  against  Russia  in  1854  with  a  system  which 
invited  defeat.  "The  expedient,"  says  Kinglake,  "of  dividing  the 
control  of  our  army  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Sovereign's  Gov- 
ernment continued  to  work  its  effects  upon  our  military  administra- 
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tion  throughout  the  time  of  the  Regency,  throughout  the  two  reigns 
that  followed;  and  even  after  that  time,  during  many  a  year,  there 
was  no  removal  of  the  constitutional  deformity,  no  abatement  of 
the  evil  it  caused. 

''A  due  sense  of  justice,  however,  commands  us  to  remember  and 
own  that  before  our  quarrel  with  Russia,  and  indeed  until  several 
years  afterward,  the  idea  of  constituting  a  War  Department  upon 
sound  principles  had  not  passed  through  that  long  ordeal  of  discus- 
sion which  is  commonly  required  in  England  for  the  ripening  of  great 
public  questions." 

The  ''long  ordeal  of  discussion"  lasted  more  than  fifty  years.  It 
left  us  eventually  with  a  reorganized  War  Department  and  General 
Staff,  but  we  had  not,  in  August  19 14,  reached  the  position  at  which 
Lincoln  had  arrived  in  March  1864.  We  had  not  got  so  far  even  as 
considering  the  organization  of  the  great  General  Headquarters  of 
the  Empire,  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  conduct  of  war. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  did  not  learn  what  to  my  thinking  is 
the  chief  lesson  of  the  American  Civil  War  is  that  this  subject  has 
been  curiously  neglected  by  British  students  of  war.  Hamley  does 
not  mention  it.  Henderson,  who  more  than  any  other  has  molded 
modern  British  military  opinion,  in  his  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
is  concerned  with  the  least  fortunate  period  of  Lincoln's  war  admin- 
istration. He  devotes  a  good  many  pages  to  the  evils  of  civilian  con- 
trol and  makes  but  a  brief  reference  to  Lincoln's  abdication  of  his 
military  functions  in  Grant's  favor.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
it  has  been  a  common  practice  for  British  writers  on  military  matters 
to  fulminate  against  political  interference  in  strategy,  and  it  has  not 
been  difficult  for  them  to  find  numerous  instances,  both  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Civil  War  and  in  the  history  of  other  wars,  in 
which  political  interference  has  been  utterly  mischievous.  These 
fulminations  leave  the  statesman  cold  because  he  is  aware  that  there 
must  be  civilian  control  of  strategy,  and  he  is  therefore  apt  to  ascribe 
them  either  to  military  ignorance  of  political  science  or  to  the  soldier's 
lust  of  power. 

I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  general  impression  in  the  minds  of 
students  of  the  American  Civil  War  is  that  Lincoln,  great  as  he  was, 
failed  as  a  war  minister  save  when  he  handed  over  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  military  affairs  to  Grant.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
this  is  not  a  correct  judgment.  The  fathers  of  the  study  of  strategy, 
Jomini  and  Clausewitz,  both  recognized  that  political  control  is  not 
merely  unavoidable  but  essential.  Clausewitz,  who  wrote  the  mili- 
tary gospel  of  the  most  militaristic  of  modern  Powers,  said: — ■ 

"None  of  the  main  plans  which  are  necessary  for  a  war  can  be  made 
without  insight  into  the  political  relations,  and  people  say  something 
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quite  different  from  what  they  mean  when  they  talk  of  the  harmful 
influence  of  policy  on  the  conduct  of  war.  It  is  not  the  influence  but 
the  policy  which  they  should  blame.  If  the  policy  is  sound — that  is, 
if  it  hits  the  mark — it  can  affect  the  war  only  in  its  own  sense  and 
only  advantageously;  and  when  this  influence  diverts  the  war  from 
its  purpose  the  source  must  be  sought  in  a  mistaken  policy." 

We  can,  I  think,  carry  Clausewitz's  conclusion  a  stage  further  and 
say,  from  the  experiences  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  of  the  Great 
War,  that  it  is  necessary  both  that  policy  and  strategy  should  be 
sound  and  that  statesman  and  soldier  should  mutually  understand 
each  other's  functions  and  needs.  Jefferson  Davis  had  no  clear  policy, 
and  a  brilliant  soldier  could  not  win  victory  without  that  aid  which 
policy  should  have  given.  The  Confederate  President  cannot,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  fairly  be  charged  with  undue  interference  with 
the  operations  of  his  generals  in  the  field;  the  charge,  rather,  should 
be  that  he  did  not  interfere  enough  and  in  the  right  way.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  a  very  definite  and  an  entirely  sound  policy  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  translate  that 
policy  into  instructions  to  McClellan,  and  McClellan  did  not  know 
what  advice  to  give  his  political  chief,  nor  indeed  was  he  aware  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  advise  him  at  all. 

The  Clause witzian  method  of  the  abstract  study  of  these  problems 
is  not  one  which  is  calculated  to  rouse  much  interest,  save  in  a  few 
professional  students,  and  that  does  not  suffice.  If  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  that  great  evil,  war,  when  it  comes,  then  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  it  must  be  understood  by  all  men  and  women  of  in- 
telligence who  have  the  interests  of  their  country  at  heart.  If  we 
leave  the  organization  of  government  in  time  of  war  to  be  evolved 
by  experience,  then  we  shall,  history  tells  us,  have  to  buy  that  ex- 
perience at  a  terrible  price. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  League 
of  Nations  will  eventually  be  such  as  to  make  war  on  a  great  scale 
impossible.  But  no  one  can  say  that  this  is  so  yet.  Even  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  envisages  the  possibility  of  war,  and  while  war  is 
a  possibility  it  behooves  the  many  among  us  who  have  had  experi- 
ence of  war  to  ponder  these  things,  and  to  leave  to  our  descendants 
a  better  system  of  conducting  war  than  we  enjoyed. 

There  is  another  reason  for  seeking  to  create  some  greater  interest 
than  is  at  present  taken  in  this  all-important  matter  of  relations  be- 
tween soldiers  and  statesmen.  Public  opinion  has  become  an  element 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  conduct  of  war.  I  am  among  those  who 
believe  that  in  future  wars  the  prime  object  of  the  contending  na- 
tions will  be  the  destruction,  not  of  the  opposing  forces,  but  of  what 
the  Germans  call  the  ''will  to  victory"  of  the  opposing  peoples.   The 
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immense  extent  of  the  increase  of  the  zone  of  danger  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  aircraft  has,  it  is  generally  admitted,  brought  the  civil 
population  into  a  jeopardy  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  that  which 
confronts  those  who  bear  arms.  The  moral  of  the  nation  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  as  important  a  factor  in  war  as  the  moral  of  armies  has 
always  been.  The  defeat  of  the  enemy's  main  forces,  hitherto  held 
to  be  the  first  aim  of  strategy,  becomes  only  a  means  to  an  end,  which 
may  even  be  obtained  without  that  means.  For  a  people  may  find 
the  continuance  of  war  to  be  intolerable.  The  statesman  who  can 
hold  a  nation  to  its  purpose,  as  Lincoln  did  in  July  and  August  1864, 
is  today  as  necessary  as  was  and  is  the  general  who  can  rally  the  droop- 
ing energies  and  spirits  of  a  weary  army  for  a  further  effort.  In  a  long 
and  fiercely  contested  war  there  comes  a  time  when  exhausted  human 
nature  craves  for  any  alternative  to  conditions  which  seem  beyond 
endurance.  Then  the  most  gallant  spirits  lose  confidence,  the  less 
brave  become  craven;  and  it  is  then  that  "the  spark  in  the  breast 
of  the  commander  must  rekindle  hope  in  the  hearts  of  his  men,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  equal  to  his  task  he  remains  their  commander.  When 
his  influence  ceases  and  his  own  spirit  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  others,  the  masses,  drawing  him  with  them,  sink 
into  the  lower  region  of  animal  nature  which  recoils  from  danger 
and  knows  not  shame.  Such  are  the  obstacles  which  the  brain  and 
courage  of  the  military  commander  must  overcome  if  he  is  to  make 
his  name  illustrious." 

The  qualities  which  Clausewitz  required  of  his  general  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  are  today  also  required  of  the 
statesman — leader  of  the  nation  in  arms.  But  if  statesman  and  soldier 
are  to  accomplish  their  hard  tasks  they  must  be  protected  against  the 
pressure  and  abuse  of  the  ignorant.  The  mischief  which  an  ill-informed 
public  opinion  could  do  in  wars  of  the  past,  in  which  it  was  subjected 
to  no  such  strain  as  it  may  have  to  endure  in  wars  of  the  future,  is 
clear  to  anyone  who  cares  to  read  the  history  of  war.  Clamor  in  the 
press  for  the  removal  of  this  statesman  or  that  soldier  may,  if  it  is 
made  without  knowledge  of  what  the  conduct  of  war  is  and  requires, 
cause  the  downfall  of  a  Lincoln,  a  Lee,  or  a  Grant. 

As  long  as  war  is  a  possibility,  we  need,  as  a  beginning  of  prepara- 
tion, a  system  of  government  in  time  of  war  that  is  known  and  under- 
stood by  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  people,  or  at  least  by  those  who 
guide  public  opinion,  and  in  which  the  precise  functions  of  ministers 
and  military  chiefs  are  clearly  defined.  One  of  the  reasons  why  al- 
most every  war  upon  which  we  have  entered  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  begun  disastrously  for  us  is  that  we  have  never  under- 
stood the  difference  between  government  in  peace  and  in  war.  We 
have  tried  slowly  and  painfully  to  adapt  the  peace  machinery  during 
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the  struggle  to  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  War  may 
be  Hkened  to  epidemic  disease.  The  first  object  is  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  the  evil.  That  is  the  task  of  one  kind  of  expert,  who  dis- 
covers the  cause  of  the  disease,  isolates  the  germ,  and  prepares  the 
antitoxin.  If  the  evil  comes,  speciahst  and  general  practitioner  work 
together,  each  in  his  own  role,  to  drive  off  the  disease  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  life,  but  the  task  of  both  is  rendered  tenfold  more 
difficult  if  they  are  dealing  with  an  ignorant  people,  who  know  not 
the  virtues  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  who  mistrust  and  resist 
their  efforts  to  heal.  So  it  is  with  war.  The  first  task  of  the  statesman 
is  to  prevent  it  by  discovering  and  removing  its  causes.  In  that  task 
he  needs  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  people.  If  war  comes,  he 
calls  on  the  soldier  practitioner,  but  again  the  cooperation  of  the  peo- 
ple is  required.  The  three — statesman,  soldier,  and  people — can  only 
work  together  in  harmony  when  the  duties  and  functions  of  each  are 
understood  by  all. 


THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  CHIVALRY* 

By  Edwin  Mims 

MR.  DOOLEY  once  remarked  that  in  his  youth  he  wrote  a 
book  about  Woman,  but  that,  when  in  maturer  life  he 
came  to  publish  it,  he  added  at  the  end  what  the  scientists 
call  Errata,  in  which  he  requested  his  readers,  wherever  they  found 
"is,"  to  substitute  "is  not,"  and  wherever  they  found  "is  not"  to 
substitute  "maybe,"  "perhaps,"  or  "God  knows."  With  due  recogni- 
tion of  the  danger  of  writing  about  the  eternal  woman  question,  and 
especially  about  the  Southern  woman,  I  shall  use  Southern  fiction  as 
a  revelation  of  types  and  social  ideals,  and  then  let  certain  women 
speak  for  themselves.  All  are  agreed  that  something  has  happened 
to  change  the  status  of  women;  some  are  very  happy  over  the  change, 
and  others  are  very  sad,  tragically  sad. 

Long  after  Burke  had  lamented  the  passing  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
in  Europe,  the  South  maintained  the  outward  form  and  inward  spirit 
of  chivalry  in  the  whole  structure  of  ante-bellum  social  fife;  and  when 
that  was  shattered,  the  chivalric  attitude  toward  the  gentler  sex  was 
maintained  as  a  precious  survival.  In  the  stories  of  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  aristocratic  women  of  the  old  regime 
were  idealized  and  glorified.  Owen  Wister  was  clearly  under  the  spell 
of  the  great  tradition  of  the  women  of  Charleston  when  he  said  in 
Lady  Baltimore  that  their  charm  was  like  that  of  some  sweet  old 

*  From  The  Advancing  South;  copyright,  1926,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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melody — "a  reflection  of  the  old  serene  candelight  we  once  talked 
and  danced  in."  ''If  they  seem  to  me,"  he  adds,  "as  narrow  as  those 
streets,  they  also  seem  to  me  as  lovely  as  those  serene  gardens;  and 
if  I  had  smiled  at  their  prejudices,  I  had  loved  their  innocence,  their 
deep  innocence,  of  the  poisoned  age  which  had  succeeded  their  own." 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  women  were  those  of  what  we  should 
call  today  the  middle  class.  Far  more  than  has  been  sometimes 
thought,  there  was  a  democratic  element  in  the  ante-bellum  South. 
Small  plantations  and  villages  constituted  the  background  of  a  dis- 
tinctly different  type  of  civilization  from  that  of  Virginia  or  South 
Carolina.  Plain,  pious,  energetic,  and  resourceful,  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  women  of  somewhat  primitive  days  took 
part  in  what  Corra  Harris  has  designated  in  her  Circuit  Rider^s  Wife 
"the  candle-lit  drama  of  salvation."  Except  in  this  novel,  this  type 
of  woman  has  not  found  adequate  expression  in  written  words.  Her 
face  comes  to  us  not  in  splendid  portraits,  but  in  faded  daguerro- 
types  or  crude  photographs.  Her  interests  were  centered  in  the  home 
and  in  the  church;  she  read  but  one  book,  the  Bible,  or  perchance 
Mother,  Home  and  Heaven;  she  had  but  little  education,  but  she  was 
a  familiar  figure  at  camp  meetings  or  in  the  small  churches,  which 
were  like  beacon  lights  in  pioneer  communities.  Her  daughters  and 
granddaughters  are  today  the  strength  of  the  evangelical  churches, 
though  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  won  recognition  in  the  coun- 
cils of  these  churches.  The  Pauline  conception  of  woman  has  died 
hard. 

Neither  the  romancer  nor  the  haze  through  which  we  see  the  past 
should  cause  us  to  idealize  the  charm  of  the  one  or  the  piety  of  the 
other  type.  The  ante-bellum  South  was  not  the  golden  age.  Side  by 
side  with  these  two  types  should  be  placed  two  who  were,  in  a  sense, 
the  victims  of  the  old  order.  Walter  H.  Page  pointed  out  what  he 
called  "The  Forgotten  Woman"  of  the  South  when  he  said  in  a  well- 
known  address: 

Both  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical  systems  made  provision  for  the 
women  of  special  classes — the  fortunately  born  and  the  religious  well-to-do.  But 
all  the  other  women  were  forgotten.  Let  any  man  whose  mind  is  not  hardened  by 
some  worn-out  theory  of  politics  or  of  ecclesiasticism  go  to  the  country  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  state  and  make  a  study  of  the  life  of  the  women.  He  will  see  them 
thin  and  wrinkled  in  youth  from  ill-prepared  food;  clad  without  warmth  or  grace, 
living  in  untidy  houses,  working  from  daylight  till  bedtime  at  the  dull  round  of 
weary  duties,  the  slaves  of  men  of  equal  slovenliness,  the  mothers  of  joyless  chil- 
dren— all  uneducated  if  not  illiterate.  Yet  even  this  condition  were  endurable  if 
there  were  any  hope,  but  this  type  of  woman  is  encrusted  in  a  shell  of  dull  content 
with  her  lot;  she  knows  no  better  and  can  never  learn  better,  nor  point  her  children 
to  a  higher  life.  Some  men  who  are  born  under  these  conditions  escape  from  them; 
a  man  may  go  away,  go  where  life  offers  opportunities,  but  the  women  are  for  ever 
helpless. 
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Ellen  Glasgow,  in  her  A  Voice  of  the  People,  portrays  such  a  type 
in  the  mother  of  Nick  Burr,  "worn  by  hardness,  crippled  by  poverty, 
embittered  by  sorrow."  In  a  moment  of  bitterness  at  the  sordid  trag- 
edy of  her  life  she  says: 

It's  goin'  on  ten  years  since  I  have  stopped  to  drow  breath,  and  I  am  clean 
wore  out.  'Taint  no  better  than  a  dog's  life,  nohow — a  woman  and  a  dog  air  about 
the  only  creatures  as  would  put  up  with  it,  and  they're  the  biggest  pair  of  fools  the 
Lord  ever  made.  I  have  had  a  hard  life  and  it  warn't  fair. 

Such  a  figure  is  the  sad  commentary  upon  a  vanished  social  order  in 
the  light  of  present  democratic  ideals,  and  by  its  contrast  is  the  proph- 
ecy of  a  new  day  in  which  all  classes  are  being  brought  within  the 
range  of  education  and  culture.  The  same  author  has  portrayed  in 
The  Deliverance  the  daughter  of  an  overseer  who  rises  from  the  soil 
with  all  its  coarseness  to  unexpected  heights  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, fitted  in  every  way  to  become  the  wife  of  a  descendant  of  the 
old  cavahers. 

There  is  another  type,  scarcely  less  poignant  in  its  tragedy  than 
this  of  the  forgotten  woman.  She  was  found  even  in  the  most  aristo- 
cratic circles — one  who  never  realized  herself  by  reason  of  the  limi- 
tations of  the  social  life  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Again  we  have 
recourse  to  Miss  Glasgow.  In  The  Miller  of  Old  Church  she  portrays 
an  old  maid  who  in  her  youth  had  had  a  yearning  for  art  and  a  desire 
to  study  abroad,  but  whose  ambition  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
ideals  of  womanhood  that  prevailed  in  her  family. 

Generations  of  ancestry  had  bred  in  her  the  belief  that  woman  existed  only  to 
win  love  or  to  bestow  it.  Since  in  the  eyes  of  her  generation  any  self-expression 
from  a  woman,  which  was  not  associated  with  sex,  was  an  affront  to  convention, 
that  single  gift  of  hers  was  doomed  to  wither  away  in  the  hot-house  air  that  sur- 
rounded her.  She  had  pulled  in  vain  at  the  obstinate  tendrils  that  held  her  to  the 
spot  in  which  she  had  grown.  Why  on  earth  should  a  girl  want  to  go  streaking  across 
the  water  to  study  art,  when  she  had  a  home  she  could  stay  in  and  men  folks  who 
could  look  after  her? 

Here  again,  then,  we  have  an  indictment  of  the  old  order  from  an- 
other standpoint.  Writers  have  often  spoken  of  the  democracy  of 
the  New  South  from  the  standpoint  of  men  and  races,  but  they  have 
not  yet  seen,  with  some  intelligent  women,  that  it  is  also  a  most  vital 
question  in  the  life  of  women.  How  some  women  have  struggled 
against  traditions,  crystallized  in  definite  formulas  and  conventions, 
is  thoughtfully,  though  not  always  artistically,  presented  in  Miss 
Mary  Johnston's  Hagar.  The  heroine  is  a  brilliant  and  somewhat 
eccentric  young  woman  struggling  against  the  society  in  which  she 
moves.  She  is  told  by  everyone  that  woman's  place  is  the  home; 
"we  can  surely  trust  everything  to  the  chivalry  of  our  Southern  men." 
Her  irritable  and  obstinate  grandfather^a  somewhat  typical  South- 
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ern  colonel — exclaims  in  passionate  indignation  at  the  new  women 
and  at  the  modern  society  in  general  : 

People  defying  their  betters,  women  deserting  their  natural  sphere,  atheists 
denying  hell  and  saying  that  the  world  wasn't  made  in  six  days,  young  girls  talking 
about  independence  and  their  own  lives!  Their  own  lives!  Ha! 

When  Hagar  reads  Darwin  and  Shelley  and  Ibsen,  her  grandmother 
says: 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  "literary"  or  to  understand  literary  talk.  What  Moses 
and  St.  Paul  said  and  the  way  we've  always  done  in  Virginia  is  good  enough  for  me. 
You  are  perverse  and  rebellious.    It  is  against  the  Bible. 

Unable  to  subdue  the  mind  of  the  young  rebel,  her  guardians  turn 
her  over  to  an  old-fashioned  boarding  school  for  girls.  To  its  presiding 
genius  is  committed  the  guardianship  of  the  young  female  mind  in 
the  safe  and  elegant  paths  into  which  she  guided  it,  for  she  "has  the 
gift  for  preserving  dew  and  bloom  and  ignorance  of  evil  in  her  in- 
teresting charges."  This  teacher  is  horrified  that  one  of  her  pupils 
is  to  be  a  nurse,  another  a  journalist,  and  exclaims: 

One  of  those  girls  has  a  brother  and  the  other  a  father  quite  able  to  support 
them.   Women  working  for  their  living! 

To  a  passionate  lover  who  insists  that  she  must  just  be  her  beautiful 
self  and  keep  on  loving  him,  Hagar  replies: 

Well,  I  am  real  too.   I  am  as  real  as  you  are. 

At  the  end  of  the  story  when  she  has  at  last  found  opportunity  for 
complete  self-realization,  she  sums  up  her  struggle  with  all  the  forces 
about  her  in  these  words: 

I  had  to  think  away  from  concepts  with  which  the  atmosphere  in  which  I 
was  raised  was  saturated.  I  had  to  think  away  from  creeds  and  dogmas  and  affirma- 
tions made  for  me  by  my  ancestors  .  .  .  the  idea  of  a  sacrosanct  Past  and  the 
virtue  of  Immobility.  ...  I  had  to  think  away  from  Sanctions  and  Authorities 
and  Taboos  and  Divine  Rights. 

A  more  attractive  heroine  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  Queed. 
"Sharlee"  Weyland,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  best  families  of 
Virginia,  has  to  act  as  stenographer,  clerk,  and  "office  boy"  because 
of  the  reduced  circumstances  of  her  family,  and  becomes  in  time  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  state  department  of  charities.  She  has  all 
the  charm  of  one  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  heroines — the  sort  that 
"old  ladies  stop  and  watch."  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  business- 
like, officious,  or  stenographic  in  her  manner.  If  her  head  bulged  with 
facts  about  the  treatment  of  deficient  classes,  no  hint  of  that  appeared 
in  her  talk  at  parties,  where  she  was  the  queen  of  dancers  and  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.     But  she  has  something  that  the  typical  girl 
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does  not  have — she  has  ideas,  a  certain  business-Uke  sagacity,  and 
a  high  social  purpose.  To  her  aunt  who,  though  keeping  a  boarding 
house,  will  not  dun  her  boarders,  she  says: 

I  am  not  well  bred.  I  am  bold,  blunt,  brazen,  I  am  forward.  I  am  resolute  and 
grim.  In  short  I  belong  to  the  younger  generation  which  you  despise  so. 

To  her  mother,  who  resents  her  association  with  those  who  have  not 
the  distinction  of  birth  and  breeding,  she  says,  "I  am  a  democrat.'* 
And  her  mother  replies,  '^ That's  what  no  lady  ought  to  be."  In  her 
official  position  and  as  a  woman  of  conviction,  she  gives  herself  to 
the  work  of  establishing  a  reformatory  for  girls,  and  has  visions  of 
many  other  public  institutions  of  which  her  native  state  has  need. 
In  the  end  she  marries  Queed,  but  her  life  of  quickened  social  interest 
has  not  been  in  vain;  she  will  make  a  good  wife  and  mother  but  also 
a  good  citizen.  To  her  eccentric  lover  she  speaks  words  that  charac- 
terize happily  the  present  era  in  the  South: 

Heigho!  We  are  living  in  an  interesting  time,  you  and  I.  It  isn't  every  gen- 
eration that  can  watch  its  old  town  change  into  a  metropohs  right  under  its  eyes. 
You  say  that  you  are  an  evolutionary  sociologist.  Yet  a  wonderful  demonstration 
in  social  evolution  is  going  on  all  around  you,  and  you  don't  even  know  it.  On  the 
one  side  there  are  Colonel  Cowes  and  my  grandmother.  On  the  other  there  are 
our  splendid  young  men,  men  who,  with  conditions  of  leisure  and  cultured  idleness 
in  their  blood,  have  pitched  in  with  their  hands  and  heads  to  make  this  state  hum. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  the  old  slave-holding  aristocracy;  on  the  other  the  finest 
democracy  in  the  world.  A  real  sociologist  would  be  absorbed  in  watching  this 
marvellous  process — social  evolution  actually  surprised  in  our  workshop.  A  tre- 
mendous social  drama  is  being  acted  out  under  your  very  window  and  you  yawn  and 
pull  down  the  blinds. 

Very  important  figures  in  this  social  drama,  or  social  evolution, 
are  certain  new  types  of  women  who  are  finding  themselves  in  op- 
portunities that  are  opening  up  to  them.  Hagar  and  "Sharlee"  and 
Miss  Glasgow's  Dorinda  and  Gabriella  have  their  counterparts  in 
many  Southern  communities.  I  do  not  refer  now  to  those  who  have 
been  driven  by  economic  necessity  to  find  employment  in  stores, 
factories,  or  business  offices;  they  frequently  are  rather  hopeless 
drudges  waiting  for  some  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  may  bring 
them  the  opportunity  of  marriage.  Almost  any  city  has  some  widow 
who,  left  with  an  estate,  has  increased  her  holdings  by  wise  manage- 
ment and  has  become  a  leader  in  civic  life- — the  natural  successor  of 
those  remarkable  women  who  met  the  disasters  of  the  Civil  War  with 
a  calm  temperament  and  executive  ability  that  enabled  them  to 
manage  large  plantations.  In  Nashville,  for  instance,  one  such  woman 
has  been  the  prime  force  in  establishing  the  Centennial  Club,  which 
has  been  an  influence  for  culture  and  social  welfare  in  the  community, 
and  another  has  stimulated  the  love  of  art  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
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Parthenon,  an  exact  and  complete  reproduction  of  the  original  in 
Athens,  is  a  chief  source  of  pride  to  the  city.  I  know  a  married  woman 
in  Georgia  who  grew  tired  of  social  life  and  has  developed  two  large 
orchards  which  are  among  the  best  in  the  state.  Occasionally  a  younger 
woman  finds  an  outlet  for  her  executive  ability  as  a  private  secretary 
and  gradually  works  into  a  position  of  great  responsibility,  but  the 
opportunities  for  a  higher  grade  of  business  activity  are  still  too  limited. 

Teaching  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  refuge  of  those  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  temporary  resource,  as  "the  only  nice  and  respectable 
occupation  which  required  neither  preparation  of  mind  nor  consider- 
able outlay  of  money."  What  is  new  is  that  an  increasing  number  of 
women  are  becoming  principals,  supervisors,  and  even  superintendents, 
of  public  schools,  and  are  finding  a  creative  joy  in  lifting  whole  com- 
munities and  counties  and  even  states  to  new  levels.  A  few  years 
ago  Miss  Charl  Williams,  the  county  superintendent  of  Shelby  County, 
Tennessee,  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation because  of  the  excellent  system  of  schools  that  she  estab- 
lished in  her  county.  I  have  heard  stories  of  such  intelligent  and  con- 
secrated teachers  that  might  be  included  in  a  book  of  golden  legends. 
Mrs.  Cora  Stewart's  moonlight  schools  in  Kentucky  and  her  war- 
fare against  adult  illiteracy  have  attracted  world-wide  attention. 

Sometimes  one  who  does  not  teach  becomes,  like  Mrs.  Beverly 
Munford  of  Richmond,  a  powerful  agency  for  promoting  educational 
progress  throughout  a  state.  No  history  of  education  in  that  state 
would  fail  to  emphasize  what  she  has  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
through  the  Cooperative  Society  of  Virginia;  she  has  given  every  in- 
stitution the  right  to  claim  her  as  a  friend.  And  yet,  when  she  and 
others  had  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  coordinate  woman's  college  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  they  were  met  by  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  students  and  alumni. 

How  would  the  chivalric  younger  South  answer  her  appeal  for  the 
higher  education  of  women?  I  know  of  no  utterance  more  typical 
of  conservative  opinion  in  the  South  than  an  editorial  that  appeared 
at  that  time  in  College  Topics,  the  weekly  paper  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  students  could  not  see  the  difference  between  this 
plan  and  coeducation,  to  which  they,  like  the  students  in  nearly  all 
other  Southern  colleges  and  universities,  are  steadfastly  opposed. 
The  editor  in  this  case  is  sure  that  he  voices  the  opinion  of  every  other 
student,  for  there  is  "not  a  man  who  does  not  speak  of  the  proposition 
with  bitterness  and  believes  that  its  fulfillment  would  destroy  all  of 
the  traditions  and  higher  ideals  for  which  the  University  of  Virginia 
has  always  stood."  He  is  shocked  by  the  thought  that,  though  the 
women  might  have  a  separate  campus,  they  would  use  the  same  lec- 
ture rooms,  study  under  the  same  professors,  and  "rub  elbows  with 
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the  men  students  going  to  and  from  lectures."  They  would  exercise 
"a  demoralizing  influence  by  their  presence  alone,  for  it  is  not  be- 
lieved for  an  instant  that  anything  but  female  riff-raff  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered."  Virginia  students  would  have 
their  opinion  of  the  woman  "with  such  a  lack  of  modesty  as  to  put 
herself  on  an  equal  footing  with  men,  free  from  all  restrictions,  un- 
sexed  into  a  depreciation  of  womanhood  by  the  allurement  of  women's 
rights."  They  would  not  live  side  by  side  with  'Hhis  dismal  brood." 
The  editor  concludes  by  suggesting  a  mass  meeting  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Virginia  traditions  similar  to  one  held  four  years  before  when 
President  Alderman  was  accused  of  destroying  other  traditions  of 
long  standing,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  cite  what  happened  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  when  co-eds  were  roughly  handled  as  a  proph- 
ecy of  what  may  happen  at  the  university.  And  this  is  Southern 
chivalry ! 

How  much  the  attitude  of  the  students  and  alumni  as  thus  expressed 
influenced  the  Legislature  I  do  not  know;  but  the  coordinate  college 
was  not  established.  Gradually,  however,  women  students  have  been 
admitted,  first  into  the  summer  school  attended  by  a  goodly  number 
of  regular  men  students,  and  then  into  the  department  of  education 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  age  and  previous  training.  No  dis- 
astrous results  have  as  yet  been  reported,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  other  women  will  be  admitted.  It  is  against  such  prejudice 
that  women  seeking  for  the  best  education  have  had  to  struggle. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the  attitude  of  men  students  in  in- 
stitutions where  coeducation  exists  is  that  of  the  editorial  cited. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  cannot  the  girls  be  satisfied  with  their  own  colleges? 
Well,  they  might  reply,  there  are  less  than  a  half-dozen  colleges  in 
the  South  that  have  standards  equal  to  those  of  the  best  men's  col- 
leges, and  these  are  far  below  a  score  or  more  of  men's  colleges  in 
endowment  and  equipment.  The  typical  girls'  college  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  more  intelligent  and  ambitious,  and  these  often  cannot 
go  to  the  more  expensive  colleges  of  the  East.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
South  as  a  whole,  including  women  themselves,  has  had  a  false  idea 
of  woman's  education.  It  is  well  expressed  by  Miss  Glasgow  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  she  analyzes  the  aims  of  the  Lady  Principal  of  the  Din- 
widdle Academy  for  Young  Ladies  and  the  results  in  the  heroine's 
training: 

Her  great  hope  with  regard  to  her  girls  was  that  she  would  not  leave  a  single 
unprotected  breach  in  a  girl's  mind  through  which  an  unauthorized  idea  might 
enter,  and  her  conception  of  a  perfect  pupil  was  one  who  deferentially  submitted 
her  opinions  to  her  superiors;  to  go  through  life  perpetually  submitting  her  opinions 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  her  parents  and  her  teacher,  the  divinely  appointed  task  of 
woman.    Her  education  was  founded  upon  the  simple  theory  that  the  less  a  girl 
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knew  about  life,  the  better  prepared  she  would  be  to  contend  with  it.  .  .  .  Knowl- 
edge .  .  .  was  kept  from  her  as  rigorously  as  if  it  contained  the  germs  of  a  con- 
tagious disease.  She  was  taught  that  a  natural  curiosity  about  the  universe  was 
the  beginning  of  infidelity.  .  .  .  The  whole  tradition  of  woman's  education  was  to 
paralyze  her  reasoning  faculties  so  completely  that  all  danger  of  mental  "un- 
settling" or  even  movement  was  eliminated  from  her  future.  ...  To  solidify 
the  forces  of  mind  into  the  inherited  mould  of  fixed  beliefs  was  to  achieve  the  definite 
end  of  education. 

In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  more  and  more  young  women  are 
going  to  the  Southern  universities  that  admit  them,  however  grudg- 
ingly, and  to  the  larger  universities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
They  are  becoming  specialists  in  various  fields  of  knowledge  and  are, 
as  professors,  deans,  and  in  a  few  cases  presidents,  of  the  various 
colleges,  exerting  an  ever  widening  influence.  Miss  Martha  Berry's 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  for  mountain  boys  and 
girls  in  Georgia  has  won  national  recognition.  Those  who  do  not 
teach  find  in  organizations  and  clubs  of  all  kinds  opportunities  for' 
leadership.  When  due  discount  has  been  made  for  the  superficiality 
of  women's  clubs,  for  their  tendency  "to  discuss  everything  from 
Homer  to  Kipling  between  two  spoonfuls  of  ice  cream,"  it  yet  remains 
true  that  they  are  profoundly  affecting  the  culture,  the  health,  the 
civic  progress  of  communities.  That  Southern  women  rank  in  effec- 
tiveness as  well  as  in  charm  with  the  leading  women  of  the  country 
is  evidenced  by  the  distinguished  career  of  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Penny- 
backer  of  Austin,  Texas,  who  for  two  years  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  has  remained  ever  since  one 
of  the  formative  influences  in  directing  its  plans  and  policies.  As 
a  presiding  officer,  an  effective  speaker  on  social  and  even  political 
questions,  and  as  an  executive,  she  has  few  equals. 

She  and  others  not  so  well  known  may  be  said  to  be  playing  the 
role  of  reformers — the  very  type  that  the  conservative  Southerners 
used  to  despise.  The  prejudice  against  the  type  has  a  historic  basis 
in  the  contempt  for  the  abolitionists  and  the  temperance  and  suffrage 
advocates  of  New  England.  Southern  women  are  now  vitally  in- 
terested in  social  problems;  they  have  their  hobbies;  they  are  some- 
times called  busybodies  meddling  with  things  with  which  they  have 
no  right  to  be  concerned.  Their  loose-leaf  notebooks  and  shiny  black 
bags,  as  Miss  Haardt  has  suggested  recently,  may  detract  from  their 
manner,  but  they  are  intelligent  and  earnest.  Two  of  the  best  edu- 
cated and  most  attractive  young  women  I  have  ever  taught  are  now, 
after  having  been  trained  for  social  service  in  a  large  university, 
special  agents  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  as  such  have  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most  difficult 
social  problems.  Another  graduate  of  a  Southern  university  taught 
several  years  at  Hampton  Institute  and  is  now  training  students  in 
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Scarritt  College  for  every  form  of  home  mission  work,  and  especially 
for  work  in  social  settlements  for  Negroes.  Such  women  have  careers 
fully  as  useful  as,  and  sometimes  more  significant  than,  those  of  women 
who  have  found  themselves  in  the  home  and  in  society.  They  have 
made  homes  for  the  delinquent  and  the  unfortunate;  they  have  lighted 
fires  on  the  altars  of  human  souls;  they  have  caused  the  light  to  shine 
in  the  dark  corners.  Their  children  have  been  incarnate  ideas  in  the 
lives  of  others.  They  have  done  for  the  state  and  for  communities 
what  others  have  done  in  the  home.  They  do  not  lose  their  woman- 
hood, nor  their  sense  of  motherhood. 

Such  workers  found  long  ago  that  their  most  cherished  dreams  for 
the  betterment  of  social  conditions  could  not  be  approximately  realized 
without  effective  legislation  and  political  influence.  Charitable  in- 
stitutions that  used  to  be  under  the  control  of  private  boards  are 
now  under  local  or  state  control.  The  need  for  suffrage  and  for  real 
civic  interest  became  apparent.  The  consequent  struggle  for  the  bal- 
lot by  Southern  women  before  and  during  the  passage  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  significant  in 
Southern  history. 

If  Tennessee  has  loomed  somewhat  large — or  small — in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  Anti-Evolution  law  and  the  Day- 
ton trial,  it  should  be  recalled,  in  all  fairness,  that  in  1920  she  with- 
stood the  last  desperate  charge  of  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  adopting  the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  which  gave 
the  women  of  the  South  and  the  nation  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 
vote  of  the  Legislature  was  the  dramatic  climax  of  a  long-drawn-out 
struggle  that  had  begun  in  other  sections  of  the  country  in  the  mid- 
years of  the  last  century.  Nine  Southern  states  had  already  rejected 
the  amendment  and  remained  true  to  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 
past.  The  cohorts  of  the  ''Antis"  assembled  in  full  mass  to  stay  the 
national  tide,  or  at  least  to  save  from  the  invaders  the  fair  land  in 
which  chivalry  still  reigned. 

No  one  who  attended  the  session  of  the  Legislature  can  ever  for- 
get the  crowded  halls  and  corridors  in  which  the  embattled  hosts 
waged  their  warfare.  The  Battle  of  Nashville  in  1864  was  a  five  o'clock 
tea  in  comparison  with  this  one.  The  Governor  of  the  state,  an  avowed 
champion  of  the  amendment,  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  most  astute 
politicians  of  the  state,  one  of  them  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who 
threatened  the  device  of  breaking  the  quorum  by  having  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment  leave  the  state.  A  mammoth  mass  meeting 
was  held  in  the  largest  auditorium  of  the  city,  at  which  impassioned 
orators  repeated  the  old,  old  arguments:  the  fear  of  Negro  domina- 
tion by  giving  suffrage  to  Negro  women;  the  chivalry  of  the  South 
which  demanded  that  white  women  live  within  their  divinely  ap- 
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pointed  sphere  of  the  home;  the  theory  of  state  rights,  which  had 
been  temporarily  defeated  in  1865  but  which  must  be  preserved  to 
save  the  Repubhc.  Nor  did  they  overlook  the  presence  of  national 
leaders  of  suffrage  in  the  lobbies  and  hotels  as  a  confirmation  that 
the  whole  movement  was  fostered  by  reformers  and  busybodies  from 
the  North.  And  to  all  of  these  arguments  and  contentions  was  added 
the  presence  of  many  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  the  city  and  of  the 
South,  who  pleaded  with  lips  more  eloquent  than  men's  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  tradition  that  had  ennobled  and  sanctified  womanhood. 
But  none  of  these  things  could  daunt  the  local  and  national  lead- 
ers who,  with  intelligence,  courage,  and  political  good  sense,  finally 
won,  albeit  by  a  slight  majority.  Some  of  them  were  descendants  of 
families  as  aristocratic  as  those  of  any  of  their  opponents.  They  were 
fighting  for  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  the  inevitable  happened. 
As  Miss  Nell  Battle  Lewis  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  viewing  the  battle 
from  afar,  wrote,  in  a  vein  of  delightful  sarcasm: 

By  the  irony  that  so  often  enters  into  human  fate,  humiliation  awaited  the  de- 
fenders of  the  ancient  faith,  and  Tennessee,  the  renegade,  forsook  the  fatherland 
in  its  hour  of  need,  knocked  the  bright  halo  from  the  head  of  Southern  grace  and 
beauty  .  .  .  and  made  the  women  of  the  United  States  a  present  of  the  suf- 
frage. .  .  .  Time  and  tide  do  not  wait  for  Southern  chivalry,  nor  freedom  halt  its 
progress  at  its  word.  .  .  .  The  world  will  move,  be  the  Confederacy  ever  so  gallant. 
Tennessee,  the  renegade,  has  broken  the  idol! 

Miss  Lewis,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  woman  movement,  writ- 
ten for  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  in  May,  1925,  analyzes  with 
rare  penetration  and  frankness  the  status  of  woman  in  the  South. 
After  showing  the  steadfast  resistance  to  woman  suffrage  that  was 
broken  only  by  Tennessee's  adoption  of  the  suffrage  amendment, 
she  considers  all  aspects  of  the  feminist  movement,  of  which  the  strug- 
gle for  political  rights  was  only  one.  The  idea  of  chivalry,  she  in- 
sists, threw  about  woman  "an  artificial  glamour  that  she  did  not  and 
could  not  possess."  It  disregarded  a  large  proportion  of  women  in 
its  devotion  to  the  superior  class.  When  full  tribute  has  been  paid 
to  the  graciousness  and  charm,  the  courage  and  esprit,  and  the  high 
moral  excellence,  of  the  more  favored  women,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  was  a  denial  of  "something  infinitely  more  precious  than 
any  distinction  or  grace,  the  right  to  full  personal  development  and 
individual  freedom."  Politically,  economically,  educationally,  and 
socially,  women  were  "tightly  corseted,"  "tragically  incomplete." 
To  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  grace,  modesty  and  purity,  goodness 
and  love,  there  needed  to  be  added  those  of  intelligence,  courage,  and 
freedom.  Woman  was  an  idol,  an  object  of  ostentatious  reverence, 
but  "like  all  idols,  to  be  jealously  guarded  and  carefully  protected 
from  the  wind  and  weather  of  the  world."    A  more  serious  criticism 
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of  the  old  order  was  that  beneath  the  form  of  chivalry  were  "those 
waters  of  deep  agony  through  which  passed  many  a  spotless  South- 
ern woman"  as  she  became  slowly  and  unwillingly  aware  of  the  loose 
morals  of  her  men  in  their  relations  with  women  of  another  race. 

The  fundamental  trouble  was  that  these  women,  and  even  more 
those  who  did  not  become  wives  and  mothers  and  those  who  lay  out- 
side the  pale,  were  not  properly  educated.  As  domestic  and  social 
accomplishments  were  considered  of  first  importance,  any  education 
aimed  at  any  other  object  was  considered  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able. Education  was  left  to  governesses  or  to  poorly  equipped  col- 
leges that  taught  the  conventional  subjects  of  music,  china-painting, 
elocution,  and  belles-lettres.  Slavery  put  the  badge  of  inferiority  on 
work  of  all  kinds.  What  became  then  of  the  unmarried  women  ^'who 
had  no  slaves  and  household  to  supervise  and  who  were  denied  any 
other  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  gifts  and  powers?"  Eco- 
nomic independence  had  to  be  won  by  a  struggle.  When  the  struggle 
for  political  rights  came,  "the  South's  chivalric  sword  was  drawn  to 
defend  the  ancient  mores ^ 

Now  a  new  day  has  come,  exclaims  Miss  Lewis: 

The  idol,  thank  God,  is  broken  beyond  repair.  For,  graceful  though  it  may  have 
been,  romantic  though  it  certainly  was,  it  was  only  an  image  after  all.  And  what- 
ever its  artificial  beauty,  it  lacked  the  beauty  of  life.  In  its  place  is  a  woman  of 
flesh  and  blood,  not  a  queen  nor  a  saint  nor  a  symbol,  but  a  human  being  with 
human  faults  and  human  virtues,  a  woman  still  only  slowly  rising  to  full  stature, 
but  with  the  sun  of  freedom  on  her  face. 

Those  last  words  might  have  been  written  of  Miss  Lewis  herself, 
so  accurately  do  they  portray  her  own  temperament  and  her  success- 
ful struggle  to  find  expression  for  her  brilliant  and  unbridled  mind. 
It  cost  her  something  to  write  so  critically  of  the  old  order,  for  she 
is  by  heredity  and  association  related  to  that  past;  she  has  repeatedly 
paid  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  it  produced;  she  is  enamored  of 
the  old  houses,  the  "old  towns,  dreaming  through  a  brisker,  cruder 
day,"  and  she  is  repelled  by  some  of  the  signs  of  the  new  order.  In 
writing  the  article  she  felt  as  if  she  "had  stuck  a  knife  in  a  friend's 
back,"  but  she  could  not  "sacrifice  either  to  sentiment  or  to  false 
patriotism  "  an  estimate  of  the  old  regime  as  it  related  to  women  which 
she  had  reached  after  careful  thought  and  honest  investigation. 

And  she  herself  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  that  can  be  cited  of 
a  woman's  mind  playing  freely  about  all  sorts  of  subject.  She  pub- 
lishes every  Sunday  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  a  column — 
or  double  column — entitled  "Incidentally,"  in  which  she  writes  about 
politics,  literature,  social  life,  religion,  or  whatever  else  may  attract 
her  attention  in  the  passing  show  of  men  and  women  and  events. 
There  are  more  famous  columnists  in  America,  but  none  that  surpass 
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her  in  delicate  literary  allusions,  the  free  play  of  the  mind  about  a 
variety  of  happenings  and  ideas,  and  withal  a  certain  poise  of  mind 
and  serenity  of  wisdom.  If  she  ever  publishes  a  book  containing  the 
best  of  her  writings,  it  will  be  a  human  document  and  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  She  has  shocked  her  sisters  at  times  with  what 
seems  to  some  of  the  more  sheltered  ones  blasphemy  in  dealing  with 
sacred  subjects.  A  striking  illustration  of  her  point  of  view  is  seen 
in  what  she  wrote  not  long  ago  about  Eve  as  one  of  the  "mothers  of 
science": 

But  to  get  back  to  Eve.  She  has  never  received  her  due.  Though  she  has  been 
held  up  as  execrable  because  she  "brought  the  curse  upon  mankind,"  Eve  is  really 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  allegorical  figures.  The  "curse"  she  brought  was 
the  inquiring  mind,  always  brightly  dangerous.  Adam  was  a  clod  beside  her.  The 
beautiful,  tempting  apples  on  the  tree  of  life  might  have  rotted  before  Adam  would 
have  picked  them.  Like  Ruth,  Adam  was  a  conformist.  Eve  was  an  adventuress, 
the  first  great  gambler  with  life.  "  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  I  give  my  heart  and 
hand  to  my  vote,"  said  Eve,  reaching  for  the  apple.  "You  call  this  'paradise'  with 
the  fruit  of  that  tree  untasted?  "  perhaps  she  said.  "  Frankly,  since  we  have  nothing 
to  amuse  us  but  each  other,  Eden  is  getting  a  trifle  on  my  nerves.  How  do  we  know 
but  that  the  taste  of  those  apples  may  bring  a  paradise  compared  to  which  Eden  is 
nothing?  Anyway,  I'm  going  to  investigate."  And  so  saying,  she  ate,  and  the  le- 
thargic peace  of  Eden  was  dispelled  for  ever,  and  the  mind  of  the  race  was  born. 
"The  curse,"  they  call  it!    The  curse  of  inquiry  and  courage,  the  curse  of  Life! 

And  then  she  indulges  in  a  bit  of  theology: 

The  God  in  Eve's  heart  who  whispered  to  her  that  the  freedom  of  the  mind  is 
more  precious  than  any  paradise  was  a  much  more  worshipful  deity  than  the  jealous 
Jehovah. 

She  has  used  something  of  Eve's  inquiring  mind  and  critical  spirit 
in  the  consideration  of  a  variety  of  problems  and  interests.  She  re- 
sents the  way  in  which  North  Carolinians  ignore  disagreeable  facts 
about  the  state.  Not  in  vain  did  she  graduate  at  Smith  College  and 
then  devote  two  years  to  work  in  her  native  state's  Department  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  There  came  to  her  a  quickened  sense 
of  social  conditions  in  which  women  are  particularly  interested:  the 
status,  for  instance,  of  the  feeble-minded  as  revealed  by  a  survey 
of  the  inmates  of  seven  typical  "homes."  "If  in  North  Carolina  we 
wish  to  encourage  illegitimacy,"  she  concludes,  "if  we  wish  to  foster 
miscegenation,  if  we  wish  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and  extensive  in- 
crease of  the  mentally  defective,  already  one  of  the  state's  gravest 
social  problems,  heaviest  burdens,  and  sorest  cankers,  then  we  shall 
continue  to  put  the  mentally  defective  in  the  existing  county  homes." 
The  wise  policy,  she  insists,  would  be  to  confine  them  in  a  state  in- 
stitution of  their  own,  adequately  financed,  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
needs  and  equipped  with  a  staff  of  specialists  who  understand  those 
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needs  and  how  to  treat  them,  and  some  day,  when  we  have  waked  up 
to  the  importance  of  eugenics,  to  have  a  workable  steriHzation  law 
to  supplement  institutional  care. 

At  another  time  she  speaks  out  boldly  in  condemnation  of  the  prison 
system,  which  was  recently  revealed  in  its  worst  plight  by  the  murder 
of  a  Negro  prisoner  in  one  of  the  state  camps  by  one  of  the  state  guards. 
She  attributes  the  murder  of  one  who  was  confessedly  a  mental  de- 
fective to  the  fact  that  "the  people  do  not  care  a  hoot  what  happens 
in  prison  camps,"  that  they  make  no  distinction  between  the  insane 
or  mentally  defective  and  those  who  are  morally  responsible,  that  the 
average  prison  camp  is  operated  as  an  economic  enterprise  rather  than 
handled  as  a  sociological  problem,  that  those  who  have  in  charge 
such  camps  are  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  penology.  "The 
surprise  is  that  with  all  these  facts  a  prisoner  is  not  sent  to  his  heavenly 
home  every  week  or  two." 

What  does  the  emancipation  of  women  mean  if  it  does  not  lead 
to  the  solution  of  problems  in  which  they  have  every  right  to  be  vitally 
interested?  The  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  state  to  im- 
prove certain  social  conditions  is  suggested  in  the  following  remarks: 

I  don't  know  whether  the  General  Assembly  of  1925  set  out  with  the  definite 
intention  of  insulting  The  Good  Wimmin,  but  I  can  say  that  my  information  is 
that  it  succeeded  in  doing  just  that,  at  least  those  of  The  Good  Wimmin  who  care 
what  the  Legislature  does.  The  N.  C.  Legislative  Council  of  Women  representing 
seven  state-wide  women's  organizations  had  a  programme  that  included  the 
Australian  ballot,  an  eight-hour  child-labour  law,  publication  of  marriage  banns, 
a  reformatory  for  Negro  girls,  and  a  separate  prison  for  women.  Not  one  of  these 
measures  passed  the  General  Assembly.  The  best  showing  was  made  by  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  tabled  in  the  House  by  one  vote.  .  .  .  The  women's  bill  that  made 
the  most  disgraceful  showing  was  the  eight-hour  child-labour  law,  which  received 
only  one  vote  in  committee.  It  was  probably  very  presumptuous  of  the  women  to 
think  that  any  manufacturer  should  be  inconvenienced  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of 
children.   The  gross  and  blatant  materialism  of  the  defeat  of  that  bill  sickens  me. 

At  another  time  she  protests  strongly  against  the  plea  of  the  "un- 
written law,"  which  has  been  often  urged  as  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  South  and  has  so  often  defeated  justice: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a  woman's  standpoint,  it  is  entirely  inexcusable.  The 
unwritten  law  has  its  basis  in  the  centuries-old  idea  of  woman  as  personal  property, 
an  idea  which  is  still  the  foundation  of  many  customs  relating  to  women.  As,  under 
the  written  law,  a  man  may  kill  to  protect  his  house  from  burglary,  so  the  unwrit- 
ten law  allows  him  to  kill  to  defend  what  is  called  the  sanctity  of  his  home.  As  his 
house  is  his  property,  so  the  women  of  his  family  are  his  property,  according  to  the 
assumption  of  this  "law."  This,  of  course,  is  a  primitive  survival  from  the  time 
when  the  savage  male  fought  off  any  other  male  who  threatened  to  carry  away  his 
mate.  The  most  intelligent  women  of  the  present  do  not  regard  the  unwritten  law 
as  admirable  or  protective.  On  the  contrary,  they  condemn  it  as  plainly  degrading 
to  the  women  whom  it  pretends  to  protect.  Women  are  not  prcperty.  They  are 
people.  They  should  scorn — as  many  of  them  do  heartily  scorn — any  "protection" 
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which  they  share  in  common  with  a  ten-dollar  bill  or  a  set  of  furniture.  Let  woman 
have  redress  under  the  written  law,  like  any  mature,  responsible  individual,  and 
she  has  no  need  of,  and  she  should  have  no  desire  for  "protection"  by,  a  survival 
of  savagery  in  which  she  was  enslaved. 

In  writing  of  a  group  of  ''Tainted  Tar  Heels,"  like  Walter  Hines 
Page  and  John  Spencer  Bassett,  who  "swam  against  the  current  of 
contemporary  opinions"  and  were  "badly  tainted  with  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  old,  outworn  Southern  shibboleths,"  Miss  Lewis 
suggests  that  there  must  have  been  many  others  not  so  well  known, 
and  exclaims: 

How  vastly  different  they  must  have  been  from  the  objects  of  local  apotheosis — 
and  to  me  so  much  more  attractive!  What  a  Joyous  company  they  seem  to  me, 
those  persons  of  shocking  individuality,  good  Democrats  who  fell  from  grace.  .  .  . 
Oh,  there  must  have  been  some!  They  deserve  their  Bradford,  Who  were  the  stout 
spirits  in  this  state  who  lived  and  died  protesting  against  the  herd  in  full  cry? 
Where  are  their  outrageous  histories?  Only  the  unusually  able  ones  are  remembered, 
but  they  are  not  the  ones  who  interest  me  most.  I  want  to  know  about  the  humble 
ones  who  wasted  their  shrill  protests  on  the  hot  and  desert  air,  the  comparatively 
mute,  inglorious  Walter  Hines  Pages,  the  obscure,  uncelebrated  John  Spencer 
Bassetts,  male  and  female.  I  want  to  know  about  those  nameless,  savoury  antis 
whose  perverse  opinions  have  composed  that  little  trickle  of  salt  and  vinegar  in 
North  Carolina's  thick,  saccharine  brew.  God  rest  their  rebellious  souls — that  is, 
if  they  want  rest,  which  I  doubt.  Would  I  might  write  of  them — that  small  and 
traitorous  band  of  the  dissenters,  lost  to  sight,  to  imagination  dear! 

In  this  spirit  of  revolt  she  breaks  many  an  idol  of  the  state.  In 
the  midst  of  the  apotheosis  of  O.  Henry  she  has  the  temerity  to  sug- 
gest that  he  is  a  bit  sophomoric,  and  that  his  characters  are  "stagey." 
She  will  not  join  in  with  the  procession  that  is  celebrating  the  triumphs 
of  the  Babbitts  and  the  cities  that  they  build  "with  commercialism 
as  the  first  consideration  and  ugliness  an  inevitable  corollary ' ' ;  good 
roads  may  be  the  shortest  distances  between  the  homes  and  business 
offices  of  the  Babbitts.  She  even  comes  to  the  defense  of  Mr.  Mencken, 
who  is  despised  by  people  who  "pant  for  panaceas,  for  short  cuts  to 
the  promised  land,  for  everything  that  bolsters  and  inflates  their  self- 
esteem."  She  rejoices  in  his  meat-axe  when  it  is  demolishing  buncombe 
and  pish-posh.  His  exaggeration  and  violent  language  are  needed  to 
awaken  people  from  their  torpor.  She  dares  make  light  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence,  which  is  really  based  upon 
folklore  rather  than  history,  and  adds: 

If  there  is  a  state  in  this  Union  that  needs  de-bunking  as  sorely  as  North  Car- 
olina, I  don't  know  it.  It  just  cries  to  Heaven  to  send  in  someone  like  John  D.  Wade, 
who  "took  down  the  great  shirt  of  Georgia  history  and  ripped  open  the  seams."  ^ 
A  really  first-class  de-bunker  in  North  Carolina  would  find  enough  to  do  to  keep 
him  busy  for  six  lifetimes. 

^  She  refers  to  Wade's  Life  of  Longstreet. 
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She  is  always  ready  to  champion  the  group  of  hberal  leaders  at  the 
university,  and  especially  the  editors  of  the  Reviewer.  Commenting 
on  Paul  Green's  The  DeviVs  Instrument ,  she  says: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Green's  hand  is  lighter  in  this  story  than  in  some  of  his 
other  work.  I  liked  that.  He  draws  an  accurate  picture  of  that  barbarous  religious 
orgy  so  common  in  the  South,  the  revival.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  easily 
overplayed,  especially  by  a  person  not  in  sympathy  with  it.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Green 
does  this.  He  seems  to  me  to  present  it  truly,  and  whatever  satire  his  story  contains 
is  subtle  and  not  blatant. 

Mr.  Green's  "sinner,"  a  North  Carolina  boy  who  loves  his  fiddle  because  crudely 
and  blindly  he  loves  the  beauty  of  which  it  is  the  instrument,  as  he  loves  the  beauty 
of  evening  skies  beyond  the  fields  he  ploughs,  is  a  taking  fellow,  as  I  imagine  many 
sinners  are.  His  groping  after  something  ineffable  and  lovely  that  he  cannot  name 
seems  much  more  religious — as  I  am  sure  Mr.  Green  means  it  to  appear — than  the 
hell-fire-and-damnation  thunderings  of  the  revivalist,  or  the  shouts  and  moans  of 
his  converts. 

In  The  DeviVs  Instrument  North  Carolina  finds  her  voice. 

This  characterization  of  a  certain  type  of  revival  in  the  city  which 
had  just  witnessed  one  under  the  leadership  of  the  most  notorious 
evangelist  of  that  section  is  not  the  only  example  of  her  interest  in 
religious  questions.  One  of  her  most  frequent  targets  is  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  as  the  fomenter  of  intolerance  and  lawlessness.  In  commenting 
on  the  last  National  Democratic  Convention  she  alludes  to  the  Geor- 
gian who  revolted  from  his  delegation  and  flayed  the  Klan  and  was 
thereupon  kissed  by  a  woman  for  the  heroic  deed. 

If  I  had  been  in  the  Garden  [says  Miss  Lewis]  and  could  have  reached  him,  I  am 
happy  to  announce,  he  would  have  been  kissed  by  two.  I  can't  answer  for  the  other, 
but  one  kiss,  at  least,  would  have  been  resounding  and  fervent. 

When  the  Anti-Evolution  bill  was  introduced  into  the  North  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  she  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents,  using 
every  weapon  in  her  armory,  and  saying,  among  other  things: 

There  is  at  present  no  spectacle  more  pathetically  ridiculous  than  legislatures 
of  little  Canutes  and  little  Joshuas  passing  judgment  on  the  natural  order  and  tell- 
ing the  Life  Principle  how  it  ought  to  behave. 

She  repeatedly  returned  to  the  subject  when  Tennessee  passed  the 
law  and  made  a  spectacle  of  itself  at  the  Dayton  trial.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Bryan's  question,  ''Why  are  our  legislatures  not  competent  to 
decide  what  kinds  of  schools  are  needed,  the  requirements  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  kind  of  instruction  that  shall  be  given?"  she  said: 

Because,  Mr.  Bryan,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  is  the  most  precious 
possession  of  the  race.  Because  through  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  all  human 
progress,  spiritual,  intellectual,  social,  political,  scientific,  and  material,  has  been 
accomplished.  Because  to  defend  so  dear  a  liberty  great  and  gallant  persons  have 
suffered  and  died.  Because  when  in  the  past  this  liberty  has  been  curtailed  by 
church  or  by  monarchs  or  by  tyrannical  assemblies  of  the  people,  evil  and  confusion 
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have  invariably  resulted.  Because  no  body  of  men  or  women,  since  its  members 
grope  and  are  fallible  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  qualified  to  dictate  what  other  men  and 
women  shall  or  shall  not  think.  Because  for  them  to  presume  to  do  so  is  the  un- 
forgivable sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  by  denial  of  faith  in  that  Spirit  to  lead  us 
profitably  and  to  good  issue  through  Its  expression  in  the  individual  mind  and  heart. 
Because,  Mr.  Bryan,  ''nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  one's  own  mind." 
And  because  this  principle  is  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  all  races,  all 
ages  and  all  creeds. 

Nor  does  she  fail  to  see  the  significance  of  the  whole  Fundamen- 
talist movement  throughout  the  country: 

This  attempted  union  of  Church  and  State  by  the  Fundamentalists,  this  at- 
tempted dictation  of  legislation  by  a  wing  of  the  Protestant  Church  has  nothing  to 
redeem  it.  It  is  to  be  wholly  condemned.  It  is  not  to  be  countenanced  for  a  moment 
by  persons  who  value  religious  freedom  and  who  are  educated  and  sensible  enough 
to  know  that  ecclesiastical  interference  in  government  has  never  been  productive 
of  anything  but  evil.  The  time  is  past  to  plead  ignorance  and  mistaken  zeal  in 
defense  of  the  Fundamentalists.  They  are  in  the  open  now  to  "put  God  in  the 
Constitution"  which  means,  of  course,  to  put  Fundamentalism  there — and  they 
are  unmistakably  dangerous.  They  are  especially  dangerous  to  the  already  back- 
ward and  priest-ridden  South  where  they  are  most  numerous.  With  the  Scopes 
trial,  the  menace  to  religious  liberty  represented  by  the  Fundamentalist  effort  to 
control  legislation  becomes  obvious.  It  should  be  clearly  denounced  and  stoutly 
resisted  by  everyone  who  subscribes  to  this  government's  constitutional  guarantee 
of  full  religious  freedom  for  all  its  citizens  of  whatever  creed,  and  who  holds  to  the 
constitutional  provision  of  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  which  had  accused  her  of  constantly  sneering 
at  Christianity  and  of  being  an  ''out  and  out  infidel  if  she  had  the 
nerve  to  come  out  and  say  so,"  she  wrote  words  that  show  her  funda- 
mental reverence  and  her  discrimination.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  so  short  a  space  a  better  analysis  of  the  religious  situation  in  America 
today  than  her  conclusion: 

I  do  not  consciously  sneer  at  Christianity.  There  is,  however,  in  my  mind  a 
cliear  distinction  between  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  the  organized  Christianity  of  the 
present.  These  do  not  seem  to  me  at  all  the  same  thing.  And  my  infidehty  is  such 
that  I  consider  the  religion  of  Jesus  far  the  more  important.  Moreover,  I  frankly 
and  strenuously  disapprove  of  all  dogmatic  theology  that  would  substitute  itself 
for  the  true  religion  of  heart  and  life  that  Jesus  exemplified.  I  am  firmly  convinced — 
along  with  persons  as  distinguished  as  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  and  Glenn 
Frank — that  the  Church  will  never  be  the  spiritual  power  in  the  world  that  it  should 
be  until  it  strips  itself  of  its  impedimenta  of  centuries  of  theorizing  and  dogmatizing 
and  the  weight  of  its  present  materialism  and  returns  to  the  beautiful  simplicity 
and  divine  humanity  of  Jesus  Himself.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  Reformation,  so  sorely 
needed,  it  must  be  this.  I  have  the  nerve  to  express  this  "infidelity"  whenever  and 
wherever  I  think  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  its  doing  any  good. 

If  Miss  Lewis  is  an  illustration  of  the  free  mind  of  a  woman  play- 
ing about  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  throwing  on  them  a  flood  of  Hght, 
Miss  Frances  Newman  of  Atlanta  is  the  best  illustration  I  know  of 
a  prodigiously  well-read  woman  with  a  critical  mind  that  is  as  bril- 
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liant  and  as  incisive  as  that  of  any  of  the  younger  writers  of  America. 
She,  too,  has  the  inheritance  of  the  old  order,  her  family  on  both  sides 
having  a  high  standing  among  the  people  of  several  states;  and  she 
is  still  cared  for  by  her  "black  mammy."  Her  education  was  of  the 
conventional  type,  but  her  real  training  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  been  for  several  years  an  assistant  in  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Atlanta,  and  that  she  has  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe.  One 
of  her  duties  in  the  library  was  to  prepare  the  semi-annual  bulletins, 
in  which  she  published,  at  first,  pertinent  comments  by  the  leading 
reviewers  on  current  books,  and  later  her  own  general  comments  on 
types  of  books  and  special  comments  on  individual  books.  One  won- 
ders, even  in  these  formal  bulletins,  at  the  range  of  her  reading,  her 
critical  taste,  and  the  subtlety  of  her  style.  Some  of  these  comments 
she  published  in  a  regular  column  in  the  Atlanta  Journal.  These 
reviews  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  writers  and  critics:  she  be- 
came a  regular  contributor  to  the  Reviewer  in  Richmond,  and  lately 
she  has  been  a  regular  reviewer  for  Books,  the  Sunday  supplement 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune.  She  astonished  the  reading  public, 
but  not  those  who  had  been  following  her  development,  when  she 
published  in  1924  The  Short  Story^s  Mutations,  with  some  sixty  pages 
of  introductory  matter,  which  revealed  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  European  literature  and  an  apt  phrasing  of  literary  judgments. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Cabell  speaks  of  her  as  ''the  most  opulently 
gifted  of  all  the  younger  women  now  publishing  in  America." 

Miss  Newman  is,  in  her  literary  judgments,  a  completely  emanci- 
pated woman.  She  might  sit  for  the  portrait  of  the  Southern  Woman 
of  the  New  Freedom:  Model,  1925.  She  is  an  emancipated  Georgian, 
daring  to  write  about  Atlanta  with  sarcasm  and  irony  not  altogether 
characteristic  of  a  booster  of  the  New  York  of  the  South.  She  rejoices 
in  Wade's  Longstreet  as  "the  first  biography  ever  written  in  the  state 
which  was  not  as  respectful  to  its  subject  as  a  funeral  sermon,"  and 
as  "the  first  absolutely  unfettered  prose  ever  written  in  the  state"— 
the  forerunner,  she  hopes,  of  a  whole  literature  that  will  be  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  "the  strangely  directed  energy  and  im- 
agination which  have  sometimes  disgraced  the  state  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  its  fellows."  That  she  is  also  an  emancipated  Southerner  is 
evidenced  in  a  brilliant  article  in  Books  of  August  16,  1925,  on  the 
"State  of  Literature  in  the  Late  Confederacy."  She  maintains  that 
the  publication  of  Cabell's  Jurgen  in  1919,  and  of  Mr.  Mencken's 
Sahara  of  the  Bozart  in  1920,  was  the  beginning  of  a  literary  activity 
that  extends  from  Dallas  to  Richmond.  With  deft  hand  she  sketches 
the  groups  of  poets,  critics,  and  writers  of  fiction,  who,  as  if  to  refute 
the  animadversions  of  critics  as  to  the  dearth  of  genius,  set  about 
writing  novels,  plays,  and  poems.    Like  a  good  many  of  the  younger 
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critics,  she  overemphasizes,  I  think,  the  work  of  the  last  five  years 
at  the  expense  of  what  had  been  done  before  with  more  moderation 
and  discrimination,  if  less  art. 

That  she  is  even  an  emancipated  American  of  the  most  pronounced 
type  is  abundantly  evidenced  in  her  Short  Story's  Mutation.  A  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  the  stories  selected,  ranging  as  they  do  from 
Petronius  to  Paul  Morand  and  including  Voltaire,  Boccaccio,  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  James  Joyce.  The  idea  of  an 
Atlanta  librarian  reading  some  of  these  stories,  much  less  advising 
others  to  read  them!  Noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
translated  by  Miss  Newman,  who  in  addition  to  knowing  Greek  and 
Latin  reads  with  ease  French,  German,  Italian,  and  perhaps  Russian. 
Most  significant  of  all  is  the  critical  comment  scattered  throughout 
the  volume,  concise,  felicitous,  suggestive.  The  whole  book  is  as 
unconventional  as  her  own  mind.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  ped- 
antry that  one  finds  so  often  in  such  anthologies  or  in  the  discussion  of 
the  technique  of  the  short  story,  and  yet  she  strikes  one  as  being  con- 
versant with  the  whole  range  of  literature,  and  even  of  music,  art, 
and  philosophy.  Apt  references  to  Wagner  and  Freud,  Croce  and 
Anatole  France,  are  as  frequent  as  the  phrases  into  which  she  con- 
denses her  estimates  of  the  writers  of  fiction. 

Miss  Newman  has  left  behind  every  trace  of  Victorianism  and 
Puritanism.  She  says  of  Henry  James  that  he  escaped  from  the  Eng- 
land of  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  Carlyle  to  which  he  had  fled 
from  the  America  of  Longfellow  and  Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  and 
adds: 

Even  after  Darwin  and  Strauss  had  split  the  century  in  half,  Longfellow  and 
Tennyson  went  on  writing  limpid  numbers  to  announce  that  the  grave  is  not  our 
goal,  and  Browning  went  on  acquiring  his  more  distinguished  reputation  by  an- 
nouncing the  same  thing  in  lines  that  give  a  sensitive  reader  the  sensation  of  rid- 
ing on  a  train  with  one  flat  wheel,  and  Charles  Dickens  went  on  announcing  the 
same  thing — in  prose  that  was  displeasing  to  the  ladies  of  Cranford. 

She  dates  the  rise  of  important  American  fiction  from  the  year  191 7, 
which  witnessed  the  emergence  of  Cabell,  Hergesheimer,  Anderson, 
Willa  Gather,  and  others.  She  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to 
have  an  autographed  copy  of  Jurgen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  has 
one  of  Joyce's  Ulysses.  Her  knowledge  of  contemporary  English  and 
French  fiction  is  almost  uncanny,  and  she  has  the  sympathetic  atti- 
tude toward  the  most  radical  departures  from  the  form  of  fiction  as 
well  as  from  the  conventional  standards  of  content.  Sherwood  Ander- 
son is  Gothic  in  the  same  way  that  Giotto  was  Gothic — "Gothic  with 
the  discovery  of  the  bones  and  the  sinews  of  the  American  mind  and 
with  the  struggle  of  killing  the  smooth  conventionalism  of  the  story 
America  inherited  from  England." 
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Her  general  attitude  to  life  as  well  as  to  fiction  may  be  gathered 
from  her  generalizations  with  regard  to  modern  thought : 

The  eighteenth  century  passionately  denied  everything  except  the  three  unities 
and  the  rhyming  couplet,  and  the  nineteenth  century  passionately  denied  every- 
thing without  exception.  The  twentieth  century  is  left  with  no  beliefs  and  no  dis- 
beliefs— it  has  only  tastes  and  distastes  and  a  certain  interest  in  its  unconscious. 

Speaking  of  writers  like  Joyce,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Rose  Macaulay,  and 
the  recent  Americans,  she  says,  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction: 

They  know,  among  a  vast  number  of  other  things,  the  things  that  we  know, 
and  they  think  the  things  that  we  think.  ...  If  they  are  decadent,  we  are  decadent 
with  them — without  the  waiting  to  go  through  the  most  agreeable  stage  between 
rudeness  and  decadence. 

The  quotation  reminds  me  of  a  retort  that  Gilbert  Chesterton  once 
made  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  he  thought  of  Lady  Astor:  "She  has 
gone  a  long  way  from  Virginia."  Miss  Newman  has  certainly  gone  a 
long  way  from  Georgia!  Too  far,  I  am  inclined  to  think. 

If  I  have  written  in  this  chapter  nearly  altogether  of  unmarried 
women,  who  have  found  places  for  themselves  in  various  callings, 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  influence  of  modern  life  and  thought  on 
marriage  and  the  home.  Has  the  revolt  against  chivalry  had  any 
effect  on  the  most  cherished  tradition  of  the  South;  is  there  any  sub- 
stitute in  the  new  conditions  of  living  for  the  women  and  homes  of 
the  old  order?  The  best  answer  to  that  question  in  fiction  is  Miss 
Glasgow's  Virginia,  and  more  particularly  in  the  contrast  between 
the  tragic  life  of  the  heroine  and  the  rich  abounding  life  of  her  friend 
Lucy  Treadwell.  Virginia  at  fifty  has  finished  her  life  and  is  a  lonely 
woman  without  inner  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  so  absorbed  has 
she  been  with  her  family  and  her  household  duties.  Lucy's  marriage 
had  none  of  the  glamour  of  Virginia's,  but  it  was  rooted  in  reason  as 
well  as  in  emotion.  She  was  a  large,  young,  superbly  vigorous  woman 
with  an  abundant  energy  that  overflowed  outside  her  household  in 
a  dozen  different  directions.  She  had  kept  her  mind  as  alert  as  her 
body,  and  the  number  of  books  she  had  read  had  always  shocked  her 
friend,  who  felt  that  time  for  reading  was  obliged  to  be  subtracted 
from  more  important  duties.  One  finds  even  middle  life  boring;  the 
other  is  radiant  in  the  prospect  of  the  years  that  are  to  come.  This 
slight  reference  can  give  no  idea  of  the  insight  and  depth  of  a  novel 
that  sounds  the  depths  of  the  whole  woman  problem. 

Perhaps  an  observation  of  my  own  may  suggest  the  answer  to 
the  question  I  have  just  raised.  Harding  Road  is  an  old  road  leading 
from  Nashville  to  "Belle  Meade,"  which  was  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  ante-bellum  estates — one  of  those  places  that  still  suggest 
the  social  life  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.    All 
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along  the  road  now  are  splendid  houses  which  the  well-to-do  people 
of  Nashville  have  built,  with  the  background  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  middle  Tennessee.  One  of  these  is  a  house  of  an  Elizabethan  type, 
first  dreamed  and  then  planned  by  those  who  had  traveled  in  England. 
Around  it  are  thirty  acres  of  monumental  oaks,  gardens — vegetable 
and  rose — and  pasture  lands  for  sheep.  After  a  period  of  struggle  and 
helpful  cooperation,  husband  and  wife  realized  in  their  home  the 
dream  of  years.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  family  to  entertain  upon  the 
lawn  friends  from  the  city,  who  are  often  reminded  of  England  with 
its  afternoon  garden  parties.  Here  literary  clubs  come,  all  of  whom 
feel  it  a  rare  privilege  to  breathe  for  a  while  the  atmosphere  of  such 
a  place.  The  library,  the  slow  accretion  of  years,  with  books  well 
marked  and  well  used,  is  the  best  indication  of  real  literary  taste. 
All  these — house  and  lawn  and  gardens — -are  but  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  soul  of  the  man  and  woman  who  have  made  this  haunt  of 
ancient  peace.  The  father,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the 
city,  was  the  honor  man  of  his  class  at  the  university,  and  has  kept 
in  later  years  the  intellectual  habits  of  his  youth.  The  mother,  a 
social  leader  in  her  younger  days,  is  president  of  the  Drama  League 
and  the  friend  of  every  cause  that  promotes  the  culture  of  the  com- 
munity. They  have  four  children,  three  boys,  who  are  honor  gradu- 
ates of  the  university,  and  a  daughter,  who  is  a  student  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
Is  there  not  something  in  this  home  which  need  not  suffer  comparison 
with  "Belle  Meade"  or  any  Virginia  home  of  the  olden  days? 


HORSE  OF  ANOTHER  COLOR* 

By  Edith  Ronald  Mirrielees 

NOT  many  dramatic  revenges  are  to  be  chalked  up  to  the 
credit  of  animals.  The  elephant  and  the  parrot  and  the  mon- 
key (exotic  creatures,  all  of  them)  have  a  few  on  their  lists, 
but  these  are  mostly  feeble  and  ill-authenticated.  It  has  remained 
for  the  horse,  since  his  recent  unhappy  reverses,  to  carry  out  a  re- 
venge which  is  not  feeble,  one  which  future  epic  poets  will  sing  as 
past  ones  sang  of  Bucephalus  and  his  mighty  feats  in  war. 

As  all  of  us  know,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  horses  were,  over 
a  good  part  of  America,  more  valuable  than  their  owners.  If  you 
interfered  with  a  man,  the  presumption  was  that  he  had  given  you 
some  cause.  You  might,  in  certain  regions,  even  kill  him  and  stand 
a  chance  of  going  free.  But  if  you  stole  a  horse,  the  case  was  different. 
The  stolen  animal  might  be  the  meanest,  the  most  wall-eyed  of  his 

*  From  the  Bookman,  March,  1931;  copyright,  1931,  by  The  Bookman  Publishing  Com- 
pany.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Bookman. 
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kind.  None  the  less,  your  fate  was  sure  and  as  swift  as  the  mounts 
of  your  pursuers.  ''Hanging:  horse  stealing::  pursuers'  horses:  horse 
stolen" — it  was  an  equation  familiar  to  those  who  had  never  heard 
of  Proportion. 

From  this  superhuman  plane  the  horse  crashed  down  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  He  lost  his  sacrosanctity,  he  lost  his  money 
value,  he  all  but  lost  his  existence.  There  are  not  yet,  to  be  sure, 
many  Americans  alive  who  have  never  seen  a  horse,  but  there  are 
literally  millions  who  have  never  had  any  first-hand  experience 
with  horses — never  ridden  them,  curried  them,  felt  their  legs,  patted 
their  noses,  led  them  to  the  proverbial  refused  drink.  The  horse 
as  a  daily  companion  has  vanished.  He  has  vanished  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  his  vanishing  altogether,  becoming 
as  mythical  to  the  inquiring  mind  as  is  the  mastodon.  Already 
all  genuine,  directly  acquired  knowledge  of  horses  has  gone  except 
from  a  few  backwoodsmen  and  a  few  children  of  millionaires — and 
neither  group  disseminates  its  information  for  the  enlightenment  of 
mankind. 

But  though  the  horse  has  departed,  he  has  not  departed  unobtru- 
sively. Neither  perhaps  did  the  mastodon,  but  concerning  its  dis- 
appearance we  have  no  records.  The  horse,  in  going,  has  done  so  with 
a  farewell  backward  kick  to  set  the  earth  twisting  on  its  axis.  At 
his  heels  is  left  confusion,  a  many-accented  Babel,  for  in  his  abrupt 
retreat  he  has  taken  with  him  an  important  segment  of  human  speech, 
and  much  of  the  power  of  thought  has  gone  along  with  it. 

Speech  and  thought  have  always  traveled  in  the  same  harness. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  think  at  all  without  words  remains  a  bab- 
bling point  for  psychologists;  certainly  it  is  not  possible  to  communi- 
cate without  them  save  for  the  things  no  adult  will  listen  to  from  an- 
other adult  in  any  case.  It  is  possible  to  express  "I  am  sad"  without 
words.  It  is  possible  to  express  "I  am  in  pain."  What  is  impossible 
is  to  interest  an  audience  in  these  unhappy  conditions.  Only  words 
can  provoke  that  interest.  And  force  of  words,  power  and  pungency 
and  exactness  of  them,  depending  first  upon  vivid  images  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  and  second  upon  corresponding  images  capable  of 
being  burnished  to  brilliancy  in  the  minds  of  hearers — these  are  the 
things  the  horse  has  cantered  off  with. 

There  was,  for  instance,  a  time  when  "riding  for  a  fall"  meant 
something.  The  user  of  the  phrase  used  it  exactly.  The  hearer  saw 
its  meaning  through  visual  image  even  when  he  did  not  feel  it  in  his 
bones.  So  too  with  ''pulling  well  in  double  harness,"  with  "nosing 
out  a  victory,"  with  "riding  roughshod."  Each  sprang  from  first- 
hand experience  or  first-hand  observation  on  the  part  of  the  user. 
Each  struck  back  to  scores  of  varied  sense  impressions  in  the  minds 
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of  hearers.  ''Running  neck  and  neck,"  for  example.  It  contained 
not  only  recollected  sight  of  straining,  powerful  beasts.  In  its  heyday, 
when  the  phrase  was  really  alive,  there  was  also  touch  and  taste,  hear- 
ing and  smell,  stout  squires  trampHng  in  top-boots,  jockeys  being 
hoisted  up,  clamor  ("clamour,"  should  it  be?),  sweat  and  steam  and 
fragrance  of  tan-bark.  All  of  that  was  in  the  words  in  their  prime. 
All  of  that  was  ready  for  tapping  in  the  hearer's  mind  or  in  the  reader's, 
just  as  in  Shakespeare's  day,  ''set  up  his  rest"  swam  in  the  glory  of 
related  pleasures. 

Now  those  pleasures  are  past  for  the  one  phrase  almost  as  much 
as  for  the  other.  The  connotations  coming  from  them  are  dead  or 
dying.  The  whole  set  of  horse-drawn  figures  has  changed  overnight 
from  pulsing  metaphor  to  sluggish  idiom. 

The  horse  here  is,  naturally,  not  standing  alone.  "Putting  in  your 
oar,"  "trimming  your  sail" — these  too  had  sap  in  their  syllables  for 
centuries.  Paradoxically,  images  relating  to  movement  have  been 
until  recently  the  most  stationary  of  all  images.  They  have  scarcely 
altered  or  had  need  for  alteration  from  the  invention  of  the  wheel 
down  to  the  discovery  of  steam  power.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  trav- 
eled from  Rome  to  London,  he  traveled  (was  it  the  assiduous  M. 
Maurois  who  drew  attention  to  the  fact?)  by  the  same  means  Julius 
Caesar  had  used  over  the  same  route.  In  all  the  deliberate  centuries 
between  a  Caesar  and  a  Peel,  almost  between  a  Caesar  and  an  As- 
quith,  metaphors  from  travel  were  establishing  themselves  in  the 
language.  Now,  within  two  generations,  disestablishment  has  been 
accomplished.  The  phrases  remain,  the  images  evoked  by  them  have 
altered  or  have  vanished. 

In  the  same  two  centuries  an  accompanying  change  has  destroyed 
almost  all  the  pithy  figures  drawn  from  country  living.  Weigh  in 
mind  "a  wintry  smile"  against  "a  sheepish  look."  The  one  has  in  it 
the  bite  of  the  east  wind  still;  the  other  brings  usually  no  sense  im- 
pression at  all,  but  only  the  vague  approximation  of  an  emotional 
state.  The  canning  and  desiccating  business,  so  marvelously  accel- 
erated by  steam,  has  not  been  limited  to  foodstuffs.  We  reach  up  to 
our  mental  shelves  for  package  after  package  of  preserved  words 
which  our  forebears  pulled  succulent  from  their  own  experiences. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  some  measure  such  changes  as  the  pres- 
ent ones  are  always  going  on  in  language.  Every  idiom  was  in  its 
day  a  figurative  expression.  None  the  less,  when  a  very  large  part  of 
speech  is  altered  suddenly,  consequences  uncalculated  by  Watt  or 
Edison  ensue.  When  that  part  is  the  part  containing  nearly  all  means 
for  indirect  statement,  we  arrive,  as  now,  at  an  era  of  perplexing 
poverty  in  communication. 

All  users  of  words,  whatever  their  capacity,  have  been  affected  by 
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the  change,  but  imaginative  writers  are  the  ones  hardest  hit.  Poets 
have  been  hardest  hit  of  all.  A  poet  nowadays  finds  himself  in  some- 
what the  same  case  as  a  German  bond  holder  clipping  his  coupons  in 
1920.  Similes  such  as  those  which  enriched  his  fathers  are  plentiful 
still,  they  carry  the  stamp  of  past  value,  but,  for  his  uses,  value  has 
somehow  been  jockeyed  out  of  them. — 

Hair  .  .  . 

Crisped  like  a  war-steed's  encolure. 

It  is  more  than  the  unfamiliar  noun  which  puts  that  description  out 
of  court. 

Or,  not  to  ride  a  comparison  to  death,  let  us  leave  horses  out  of  the 
question  for  a  moment. — 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew. 

I  myself  could  use  that  simile  with  satisfaction  if  only  Shelley  had 
not  been  before  me.  You,  the  reader,  perhaps  could  use  it  too.  An 
authentic  poet  probably  could  not  even  if  Shelley  had  never  done  so — ■ 
not  unless  glow-worms  and  dewy  dells  were  part  of  his  dream  life 
based  on  his  sense  experience. 

When  the  Romantics  discovered  the  country,  they  made  their  dis- 
covery because  they  lived  in  the  country.  So  did  their  readers.  The 
nostalgic  Scot,  reading  "To  a  Daisy"  among  stretches  of  London 
stone,  read,  none  the  less,  in  the  terms  of  boyhood  experience.  The 
Englishman  turning  on  his  tongue 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 


or 


or 


A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by 
One  after  one  .  .  . 


.  .  .  bitter  chill  it  was, 
The  owl  for  all  his  feathers  was  a-cold, 
The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass  .  .  . 

was  reviving  impressions,  not  engaging  in  the  far  harder  business  of 
struggling  to  create  them.  Lines  such  as  those  just  quoted  raised 
first-hand  pictures  in  the  minds  of  all  readers — ^pictures,  moreover, 
which  presently  were  set  in  galleries  specially  consecrated  to  their 
use.  Their  appeal  therefore  was  what  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Cohen  used 
to  designate  as  "sure-fire." 
They  are  sure-fire  no  longer.    Our  own  generation  is  the  first,  at 
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least  within  historic  times,  in  which  the  early  impressions  of  a  ma- 
jority of  both  readers  and  writers  have  been  urban  instead  of  rural. 
With  whatever  excursions  into  carefully  preserved  wilds,  most  of  us 
now  living  lived  out  our  childhoods  on  paved  roads,  did  our  travel- 
ing by  train  or  by  automobile,  knew  of  the  means  by  which  eggs  came 
to  breakfast  plates  or  milk  to  glasses  only  what  we  read  about  them 
in  books.  A  new  Emerson,  if  another  Emerson  could  happen  to  Amer- 
ica, would  have  need  for  a  new  language:  " .  .  .  the  stern  ethics  which 
sparkle  on  his  chisel-edge,  which  are  measured  out  by  his  plumb  and 
foot-rule.  ..."  Foot-rule  and  plumb  and  chisel-edge — they  are 
irrelevant  as  dodoes  to  his  apartment-bred  listeners.  Worse  than 
that,  they  are  irrelevant  to  himself.  The  chipping  of  the  chisel  has 
been  replaced,  even  in  his  own  imagination,  by  the  still  sterner  but 
somehow  less  ethical  bite  of  the  steam-shovel,  by  the  lunge  of  the 
driven  piston. 

Taking  stock  of  the  change,  a  present-day  verse-writer  may  well 
be  found  exclaiming,  ''And  oh,  the  difference  to  me!  "  In  point  of 
fact,  large  numbers  of  them,  whether  poets  or  poet-critics,  are  so  ex- 
claiming, though  in  terms  more  irritable  than  Wordsworth's  and 
sometimes  less  instantly  clear.  Today's  poet  is  one  who  has  known 
losses.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  both  the  losses  themselves 
and  the  bad  effects  which  losses,  time  out  of  mind,  have  had  on  losers' 
manners  should  be  conspicuous  in  contemporary  writing.  "Modern," 
when  attached  to  the  word  "poet,"  has  become  almost  a  synonym 
for  bad-tempered.  Frequently  it  is  one  for  "syn taxless"  as  well, 
since  bad  temper,  pushed  far  enough,  passes  from  objurgation  to 
mere  stuttering. 

Bad  temper  and  its  results  are  especially  likely  to  prevail  where  the 
poet's  attention  is  centered  on  phenomena  peculiar  to  his  own  time. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  remarkable  writer  that  he  is  in  many  respects,  can 
consider  present-day  manifestations  only  with  the  gravest  disap- 
proval and  in  lines  scarcely  to  be  interpreted  without  the  aid  of  dia- 
gramming. Mr.  Yvor  Winters,  addressing  Los  Angeles,  could  fairly 
be  put  to  the  door  for  his  rudeness  if  it  were  possible  to  discover  pre- 
cisely what  that  rudeness  meant.  Humanist  and  anti-humanist, 
pessimist  and  ultra-pessimist  are  alike  here,  however  different  else- 
where. The  poet  owning  aloud  to  an  admiration  for  his  own  age  and 
its  force-driven  miracles  ceases  to  be  "modern"  by  virtue  of  that  one 
admission. 

And  yet  the  old  is  irretrievably  gone.  Not  horses  alone,  but  lambs 
and  cocks  and  nightingales  and  mountain  daisies  and  primroses  at 
the  river's  brim  march  farther  and  farther  away.  In  their  wake  come 
steam-engines  and  tractors,  miniature  golf  courses  and  moving  pic- 
tures— and  all  of  these  the  modern  poet  hates  with  a  whole-hearted 
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aversion.  "How  much  has  not  kerosene  added  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
our  evening  landscape!"  So  Lowell  exclaims  comfortably  over  the 
miracle  of  his  own  day.  ''Godless,  thin,  electric  glare"  is  the  kindest 
word  a  contemporary  has  for  Mr.  Edison's  impressive  magic. 

Persons  who  are  not  poets  are  likely  to  be  surprised  by  this  unap- 
preciative  attitude  and  even  peevish  at  it,  as  witness  a  host  of  com- 
minatory  reviewers.  Exactly  as  the  people  readiest  at  pointing  out 
stories  to  the  story-writer  are  those  whose  own  writing  is  confined 
to  monthly  bills,  so  those  not  poets  detect  poems  in  the  purr  of  engines, 
in  the  purpled  ribbons  of  oiled  roads,  and  are  understandably  an- 
noyed when  their  well-meant  contribution  elicits  no  poetic  thanks. 
What  they  disregard,  these  over-sanguine  non-producers,  is  that 
the  verse-writer  is  detecting  new  poems  too.  It  is  his  very  detection 
of  them  that  drives  him  to  the  height  of  his  cacophonous  rage,  for 
there  they  swim  before  his  brain  and  he  continually  tripped  up  in 
reaching  for  them  by  lack  of  accompanying  figures  seasoned  to  his 
use.  New  metaphors  exist,  indeed,  vivid,  exact.  They  spring  up  all 
around — ''Step  on  it!  "  "Hitting  on  all  eight!  " — but  they  are  meta- 
phors still  unbroken  to  the  page.  Any  one  of  them  creates  havoc  in 
the  verse  that  harbors  it — knocks  to  pieces  the  carefully  constructed 
whole  and  will  have  attention  for  itself  alone.  Their  wildness  of  be- 
havior is  not  permanent  certainly,  but  its  impermanence  is  small 
solace  to  a  present  poet.  Striving  vainly  to  free  the  lovely  verb  "to 
skid"  from  wrong  accents  and  to  bestow  upon  it  right  ones,  it  helps 
him  not  at  all,  either  in  writing  or  in  resignation,  to  know  that  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now  "his  skidding  purpose"  will  ring  as  sweetly  true 
as  did  "his  galloping  pulses"  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  realizes  as  one 
not  a  poet  can  never  wholly  realize  that  always  the  echoes  of  a  word 
are  more  important  than  the  word  itself.  The  echoes  of  "skid"  are, 
so  far,  tuned  to  banter,  creaking,  mechanical;  he  can  do  nothing  with 
it.  The  very  crux  of  his  dilemma  is  that  the  whole  machine-driven 
world  is  crammed  with  such  phrases — phrases  still  unready,  gasoline- 
flavored — which  the  luckier  man  of  the  year  2000  will  set  forth  to  his 
eternal  reputation. 

Meanwhile  the  departed  horse  may  look  behind  him,  content  or 
regretful  according  to  his  kind.  Not  dinosaur  nor  giant  sloth,  not 
Alexander,  not  Caesar  vanished  in  such  turmoil.  A  horseless  world 
bids  fair  to  be  a  world  without  poetry  and  without  philosophy  till 
time  at  last  shall  reconcile  to  a  mechanized  globe  the  one  irreplace- 
able equine. 
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A  WORD  TO  WOMEN* 

By  Albert  Jay  Nock 


A  LONG  time  ago — all  of  three  years,  perhaps  longer — I  saw 

/  \  a  floating  item  in  a  periodical  to  the  effect  that  41  per  cent 
Jl  jL  of  our  national  wealth  is  controlled  by  women,  and  that 
the  percentage  is  rising.  Curiously,  this  bit  of  news  did  not  make 
much  of  an  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  but  the  recollection  of  it 
kept  coming  back  to  me  afterward,  and  more  frequently  as  time  went 
on.  After  being  pestered  in  this  way  for  three  years  or  more,  I  be- 
thought myself  of  an  acquaintance  who  has  facilities  for  looking  up 
data  on  such  matters,  and  asked  him  to  get  chapter  and  verse  for 
me,  which  he  very  kindly  did. 

It  appears  that  a  firm  of  investment  bankers  operating  in  Chicago 
,and  New  York  had  made  an  investigation  into  the  division  of  our 
national  wealth  between  the  sexes.  They  did  this  purely  in  the  way 
of  business,  of  course,  to  determine  the  amount  of  stress  that  could 
profitably  be  laid  on  female  clientage.  The  general  conclusion  was 
that  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made,  say  four  years  ago,  nearly  half 
our  national  wealth  was  controlled  by  women,  and  that  the  propor- 
tion was  tending  to  increase  steadily  and  rather  rapidly. 

Some  of  the  incidental  findings  turned  up  by  the  investigation  are 
interesting.  It  found  that  ninety-five  billion  dollars'  worth  of  life- 
insurance  policies  were  in  force  in  this  country,  and  that  80  per  cent 
of  their  beneficiaries  were  women.  This  alone  would  considerably 
help  along  the  rising  proportion  of  female  control  unless  there  were 
somewhere  some  offset  which  the  survey  did  not  show.  An  even  more 
interesting  finding  is  that  by  wills  probated  in  New  York  City,  over  a 
given  period,  fifty  estates  out  of  seventy  were  left  by  men  to  women, 
and  forty-four  out  of  sixty-nine  were  left  by  women  to  women.  It 
found  that  women  were  taxed  on  three  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
of  income  annually;  men,  on  four  and  three  quarters.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  women  paid  taxes  on  incomes  in  excess  of  a  half  mil- 
lion, as  against  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  men;  while  forty-four 
women  paid  on  net  incomes  in  excess  of  a  million,  as  against  forty- 
two  men.  Women  were  found  to  be  majority  or  almost  majority 
shareholders  in  some  of  our  largest  corporations,  for  instance  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  United 
States  Steel,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake,  and  National  Biscuit  Company. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  American  women  have  a  good 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1931;  copyright,  1931,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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deal  more  purchasing  power  than  this  survey  shows,  because  many  of 
those  who  legally  own  nothing  are  on  fairly  liberal  allowances  from 
male  members  of  their  families,  and  many  more  are  wage  earners  who 
spend  their  wages  as  they  please.  Women's  collective  virtual  control 
is  thus  considerably  larger  than  their  legal  ownership  indicates.  This 
surplus  of  petty  wage  earning  and  of  what  might  be  called  delegated 
control  is  not  a  matter  of  interest  to  investment  bankers,  so  the  sur- 
vey did  not  attempt  to  take  account  of  it;  yet  its  aggregate  must  be 
quite  large.  There  seems  little  ground  for  doubt  that,  taking  virtual 
control  with  legal  control,  our  women  now  have  more  purchasing 
power  than  our  men  have.  Four  years  ago  they  were  within  9  per 
cent  of  equahty  in  legal  control,  and  quite  rapidly  on  the  rise;  and 
surely  the  amount  of  delegated  control  which  they  exercise,  plus  their 
wage  earnings,  would  be  enough  to  carry  the  sum  of  their  purchasing 
power  well  over  the  mark  of  50  per  cent. 

II 

In  Europe  one  notices  a  general  prevalence  of  the  notion  that  our 
country  is  a  paradise  for  womankind.  Europeans  think  we  operate 
our  institutions  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  female  sex.  Some 
years  ago  a  highly  placed  English  dignitary — I  think  it  was  the  pres- 
ent Dean  of  St.  Paul's — spoke  of  the  United  States  as  an  "  ice-water- 
drinking  gynecocracy."  The  popular  idea  on  the  Continent  appears 
to  be  that  our  women  do  as  they  please  without  let  or  hindrance, 
and  that  they  have  reduced  our  men  to  the  Levitical  status  of  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  if  not  to  that  of  mere  skulkers  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Continental  women — those,  at  least,  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted — indulge  this  notion  with  interested  curiosity,  in 
which  one  sometimes  discerns  a  touch  of  envy.  A  more  conservative 
opinion  is  that,  while  our  women  have  managed  to  gain  an  unshak- 
able ascendancy,  they  have  also  managed  to  establish  a  roughly  satis- 
factory relation  of  live-and-let-live  with  their  male  entourage,  mostly 
by  way  of  concession,  which  is  not  as  a  rule  too  onerous  and  not 
perhaps  utterly  degrading;  a  relation,  however,  which,  with  all  the 
good  will  in  the  world,  a  male  European  would  find  hard  and  repug- 
nant. 

The  wonderment  is  how  the  American  woman  has  done  it.  This 
more  than  anything,  I  think,  is  what  has  always  made  our  women  an 
object  of  special  interest  to  the  European  mind.  I  never  saw  anything 
to  make  me  suspect  that  Europeans  of  either  sex  like  our  womenfolk 
or  admire  them  especially  or  even  much  respect  them,  but  they  have 
always  showed  great  curiosity  about  them,  somewhat  like  our  curios- 
ity about  the  habits  of  the  sea  bear  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  lemming, 
or  the  traits  in  other  creatures  whose  main  interest  for  us  is  that  they 
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keep  us  wondering  how  they  accompHsh  what  they  do,  and  do  it 
apparently  with  no  great  fuss  or  effort,  nor  any  consciousness  that 
they  are  doing  something  unusual  and  striking. 

One  sees  Europeans  regarding  casual  specimens  of  our  petticoated 
produce,  more  often  than  not  pretty  poor  specimens,  and  wondering 
what  on  earth  they  have  in  them  to  have  worked  themselves  into 
their  highly  privileged  status,  and  to  have  got  this  status  accepted 
without  objection  or  complaint.  The  European  would  say  that 
such  a  notable  collective  manoeuvre  betokens  first-rate  ability  some- 
where, and  he  cannot  see  they  have  it;  his  own  womenfolk,  by  and 
large,  seem  much  abler,  wiser,  more  mature  of  mind.  Cleverness  will 
not  answer;  he  acknowledges  that  American  women  are  very  clever, 
but  no  one  can  be  that  clever.  Nor  can  such  a  piece  of  strategy  be  put 
through  nation-wide  on  the  strength  of  feminine  fascinations,  even 
granting  that  American  women  are  endowed  with  these  beyond  all 
other  women,  which  he  thinks  highly  doubtful.  All  the  horde  of 
foreign  "observers,"  novelists,  dramatists,  journalists,  lecturers,  and 
the  like,  who  beset  our  shores,  usually  with  some  sort  of  axe  to  grind, 
always  show  that  this  problem  is  in  the  forefront  of  their  minds.  They 
treat  it  with  gingerly  deftness,  as  a  rule,  and  hence  their  observations 
are  seldom  valuable,  but  they  always  exhibit  a  lively  curiosity  about 
it. 

The  best  that  European  opinion  has  done  with  this  problem,  as 
far  as  I  know,  amounts  to  saying  more  or  less  kindly  that  our  women 
are  shockingly  spoiled  and  that  our  men  spoil  them.  In  its  view  the 
American  man  of  family  appears,  by  his  serious  side,  as  a  kind  of  com- 
posite of  Silas  Lapham  and  Mr.  Potiphar.  By  his  lighter  side,  he  ap- 
pears when  on  parade  with  his  frolicsome  daughter  (or  wife  or  sister, 
as  the  case  may  be)  much  as  he  does  in  Mr.  Georges  Lauwerijns's 
utterly  delightful  ballet  called  Hopjes  and  Hopjes,  which  anyone  going 
to  Brussels  should  time  his  visit  to  see  and  hear.  European  opinion 
holds  what  it  regards  as  our  men's  weakness,  their  easy-going  good 
nature,  their  sense  of  essential  inferiority,  responsible  for  letting  them- 
selves be  choused  out  of  their  natural  and  Scriptural  rights  over  the 
women  of  their  households. 

There  is  something  in  this,  of  course,  and  there  was  formerly  much 
more  in  it  than  there  is  now.  Mr.  Potiphar  and  Silas  Lapham  are 
real  enough,  but  they  belong  to  an  earlier  day.  Mr.  Lauwerijns's 
figures  are  modern  and  not  greatly  exaggerated — the  simple-hearted 
and  likable  old  boy  who  never  learned  how  to  play,  out  on  a  lark  with 
his  gay  daughter  who  is  rather  fond  of  him  in  her  careless  fashion, 
is  on  good  terms  with  him,  and  exploits  him  scandalously.  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis  has  perhaps  a  little  over-vulgarized  a  somewhat  similar  pair, 
in  his  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell  Schmaltz  and  his  daughter 
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Delmerine.  But  there  is  no  longer  any  point  in  discussing  the  dis- 
tribution of  responsibility.  In  citing  the  American  man's  traditional 
easiness  with  women,  European  opinion  may  have  had  everything 
on  its  side  in  the  days  of  Daisy  Miller,  and  may  still  have  something 
on  its  side.  What  it  has  or  has  not,  however,  is  no  longer  of  more  than 
academic  interest,  because  a  new  factor  has  come  into  the  situation 
since  Silas  Lapham's  and  Daisy  Miller's  day — the  factor  of  economic 
control.  It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  men  were  culpably  shortsighted 
not  to  foresee  this  factor's  coming  in  and  to  take  measures  against  it; 
but  that  is  little  to  the  point  now,  because  the  mischief,  if  mischief  it 
be,  is  done,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

The  thing  now,  I  take  it,  is  to  measure  the  strength  of  this  new 
factor,  and  to  observe  some  of  its  bearings.  I  venture  to  suggest  this 
because  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  taken  the  American  woman's 
proportion  of  ownership  and  her  probable  preponderance  of  purchas- 
ing power  into  account  as  affecting  her  freedom  of  action,  and  as  in 
consequence  putting  certain  definite  marks  upon  our  society  which 
do  not  appear  on  any  other.  I  am  no  such  hidebound  disciple  of  the 
Manchester  school  as  to  pretend  that  the  American  woman's  position 
is  to  be  accounted  for  in  economic  terms  alone.  I  say  only  that  her 
economic  status  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  defining  and  establishing 
her  social  status,  her  social  privileges  and  immunities,  and  that  in 
this  relation  her  economic  status  has  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  competently  considered  by  any  critic,  native  or  foreign;  and 
since  one  magazine  article  will  hardly  go  around  the  whole  subject, 
it  may  properly  devote  itself  to  this  single  aspect  of  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  limited  and  partial. 

Ill 

Today  processes  the  refractory  raw  material  of  yesterday's  heresy 
into  the  standard  tissue  of  orthodoxy;  and  tomorrow  reprocesses  its 
remnants  into  the  shoddy  of  commonplace.  Side  by  side  with  this 
procedure,  and  apparently  related  to  it,  go  odd  changes  of  fashion 
concerning  delicacy  and  indelicacy  of  speech.  A  dozen  years  ago,  it 
was  most  indecorous  to  say  anything  suggesting  the  doctrine  that 
those  who  own  rule,  and  rule  because  they  own.  We  all  knew  that  the 
doctrine  was  sound,  but,  hke  a  sound  doctrine  of  certain  biological 
functions,  there  was  a  convention  against  speaking  of  it,  above  all 
against  letting  anything  about  it  appear  in  print.  The  correct  thing 
was  to  say  that  those  who  vote  rule,  and  rule  because  they  vote — • 
standard  eighteenth-century  political  theory.  The  fashion  has  changed 
now,  and  everybody  speaks  quite  freely  of  the  relation  between  owner- 
ship and  rulership.  Even  our  more  progressive  institutions  of  learn- 
ing no  longer  make  any  difficulties  about  the  fact  that  actual  ruler- 
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ship  of  a  population  rests  finally  in  the  control  of  its  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  that  this  is  vested  in  ownership. 

Our  government  "buys,"  we  say,  an  island  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. One  flag  is  hauled  down,  another  is  hauled  up;  one  set  of  of- 
ficeholders decamps,  another  comes  in.  But  the  island  is  actually 
owned  by  three  men,  and  the  same  three  men  who  owned  it  under 
the  foreign  government  continue  to  own  it  under  ours.  They  are  the 
actual  rulers  of  the  island's  population,  because  they  can  make  it 
do  what  they  please, — which  is  the  essence  of  rulership, — since  they 
control  the  source  of  its  livelihood.  Some  years  ago  a  Greenbacker 
or  free-silverite,  I  forget  which,  discussing  private  land  monopoly 
with  Henry  George,  said,  "Give  me  all  the  money  in  the  world,  and 
you  may  have  all  the  land."  "Very  well,"  said  George,  "but  suppose 
I  told  you  to  give  me  all  your  money  or  get  off — what  then?" 

Ownership  means  the  ability  to  make  people  obey  your  will  under 
the  implicit  menace  of  shutting  off  their  supplies,  or  what  we  call 
in  war  time  an  economic  blockade.  I  do  not  suggest  this  as  an  ac- 
ademic definition,  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  what  ownership  comes 
to.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  distinctive  character  of  a  pre- 
ponderating ownership  would  be  pretty  faithfully  reflected  by  the 
society  in  which  that  ownership  was  exercised.  Hence,  when  Euro- 
peans see  our  society  as  deeply  effeminized  and  wonder  why  it  should 
be  so,  the  most  competent  answer,  surely,  is  found  in  the  amount  of 
economic  control  that  is  in  our  women's  hands.  How  it  got  there  is 
of  no  present  consequence;  it  is  there,  and  apparently  there  to  stay. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  society  not  to  be  effeminized  when  its  women 
have  so  large  a  power  of  imposing  upon  it  their  collective  will,  of  im- 
pressing upon  it  the  distinctive  mark  of  their  collective  character, 
their  criteria  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  style? 

I  suspect  that  the  extent  to  which  women  direct  our  national  de- 
velopment in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  is  quite  imperfectly  realized. 
Putting  it  bluntly,  they  control  education,  they  control  the  church, 
the  forum,  pubHshing,  drama,  music,  painting,  sculpture.  That  is 
to  say,  in  the  United  States  the  musical  director,  preacher,  publisher, 
lecturer,  editor,  playwright,  schoolmaster,  always  instinctively  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  quality  and  character  of  interest  peculiar  to 
the  female  portion  of  his  constituency.  In  Europe  he  is  under  no 
pressure  to  do  so.  In  fact,  this  is  the  most  noticeable  difference  be- 
tween the  practice  of  these  activities  here  and  in  Europe,  and  I  think 
the  most  significant  as  well.  It  is  surely  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
the  increase  of  women's  control  of  our  practice  has  gone  on  in  a  fairly 
direct  ratio  to  their  increase  in  purchasing  power.  A  study  of  woman's 
rise  to  her  present  position  discloses  too  many  such  coincidences  for 
us  to  take  stock  in  the  presumption  of  coincidence.    Her  demand  for 
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political  equality,  for  instance,  was  pushed  hard  and  earnestly  for 
nearly  a  century,  but  one  observes  with  interest  that  nothing  came 
of  it  until  the  time,  almost  to  the  day,  that  she  arrived  at  equality 
in  purchasing  power;  and  then  she  got  what  she  wanted  with  rela- 
tively little  effort. 

Now,  in  any  society,  the  status  of  the  pursuits  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  status  of  what  goes  on  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  is  the 
measure  of  that  society's  actual  civilization.  Exercise  of  the  instinct 
of  workmanship  alone,  no  matter  how  energetic,  is  not  civilizing; 
there  must  go  on  with  it  a  balanced  and  harmonious  exercise  of  the 
instinct  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  of  religion  and  morals,  of  beauty 
and  poetry,  of  social  life  and  manners.  A  society  may  be  very  rich, 
it  may  have  any  number  of  industries,  railways,  hygiene  establish- 
ments, sport  centers,  banks,  newspapers,  telephones,  finance  com- 
panies, and  the  like,  and  remain  quite  uncivilized.  These  things  are 
in  a  sense  the  apparatus  of  civilization,  because  under  proper  direc- 
tion they  make  for  a  diffused  material  well-being,  and  civilization 
can  get  on  better  if  it  has  this  as  a  basis ;  but  they  do  not  in  themselves 
constitute  civilization  or  even  make  directly  and  immediately  toward 
it. 

IV 

My  main  design  in  writing  this  article  is  to  address  a  word  of  ex- 
hortation to  our  feminists.  Modern  feminism  has  contented  itself 
with  asserting  the  thesis  of  women's  ability  and  right  to  do  every- 
thing that  men  can  do.  Perhaps  some  of  our  more  thoughtful  femi- 
nists have  looked  beyond  this  thesis,  but  I  know  of  none,  from  the  days 
of  Fanny  Wright  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  on  to  the  present,  who 
has  done  so.  Feminism  has  been  content  with  demanding  the 
right  to  vote,  to  practice  politics  and  hold  public  office,  as  men 
do,  and  to  enter  commerce,  finance,  the  learned  professions,  and 
the  trades,  on  equal  terms  with  men,  and  to  share  men's  social 
privileges  and  immunities  on  equal  terms.  Its  contention  is  that 
women  are  able  to  do  as  well  with  all  these  activities  as  men  can 
do,  and  that  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  them  is  theirs  by  natural 
right. 

This  thesis  is  wholly  sound.  Every  objection  I  ever  heard  raised 
against  it  has  impressed  me  as  ex  parte  and  specious — in  a  word,  as 
disingenuous.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  women  can  do  every- 
thing that  men  can  do:  they  have  always  done  it.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  women  were  not  only  studying  and  practicing,  but  also  lec- 
turing, in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Salerno. 
Joan  of  Arc  made  no  special  impression  on  the  people  of  France  as 
a  military  figure;  they  were  quite  used  to  seeing  women  under  arms 
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in  the  medieval  wars.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  Louise  Labe 
got  a  bit  bored  with  the  routine  life  of  a  well-to-do  merchant's  daugh- 
ter at  Lyon,  so  she  reached  down  the  gun,  sallied  forth  in  men's  dress, 
and  fought  through  the  siege  of  Perpignan.  Then,  having  had  her 
little  fling  at  an  active  outdoor  life,  she  went  back  to  Lyon,  married, 
and  made  her  home  the  center  of  a  brilliant  literary  society,  and 
wrote  some  of  the  most  beautiful  verse  ever  done  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  language.  She  also  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent manual  of  housekeeping  in  a  practical  and  sententious  style 
rather  reminding  one  of  Cato's  treatise;  which  seems  to  show  that 
she  was  quite  as  handy  with  the  broom  and  the  rolling-pin  as  she  was 
with  the  pen  and  the  smooth-bore. 

Then,  as  a  type  of  the  first-class  executive  and  diplomat,  there  was 
Saint  Radegonde,  in  the  sixth  century.  Our  feminists  ought  to  look 
her  up  as  the  patron  saint  of  feminism,  and  I  say  no  more  about  her 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  so;  she  will  be  a  rich  find  for  them.  In 
the  realm  of  public  affairs,  the  women  of  the  French  and  Italian 
Renaissance  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention.  Even  the  gun-moll 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  product  peculiar  to  our  time  and  country, 
has  a  very  early  prototype.  In  the  sixth  century  two  spirited  hussies, 
mere  youngsters,  princesses  named  Chrodhilde  and  Basine,  pranced 
out  of  Saint  Radegonde's  convent  at  Poitiers  in  dudgeon  against  the 
management,  gathered  a  band  of  cutthroats  around  them,  and  shot 
the  town  to  rags.  The  streets  of  Poitiers  ran  red  with  blood,  and  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  had  a  frightful  time  putting  down  the  riot. 
Indeed,  the  two  princesses  never  were  put  down.  They  rode  off  some- 
where beyond  the  reach  of  extradition — some  medieval  Miami,  prob- 
ably— and  lived  to  a  green  old  age,  full  of  ginger,  and  wearing  the  halo 
of  popular  renown.  That  was  many  centuries  ago,  but  even  to  this 
day  the  Nuns'  War  is  mentioned  with  uneasy  respect  throughout 
the  Poitou. 

At  any  period  in  history,  I  think,  one  may  find  women  "living 
their  own  lives"  in  the  feminists'  sense,  about  as  satisfactorily  as  men 
were  living  theirs;  doing,  if  they  chose,  just  what  men  did,  and  doing 
it  just  about  as  well.  One  must  observe,  hovv^ever,  that  these  women 
were  relatively  few,  they  were  always  exceptional,  and — here  is,  I 
think,  the  important  thing — they  were  all  marked  by  one  sole  invari- 
able differentiation:  they  were  economically  independent.  I  say  "all" 
rather  inadvisedly,  perhaps,  for  I  have  not  looked  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  all  the  notable  women  in  the  world,  from  Semiramis  down; 
but  out  of  curiosity  I  have  lately  examined  the  circumstances  of  a 
great  many,  here  and  there,  and  have  found  but  one  exception,  Joan 
of  Arc.  She  was  a  poor  girl;  but  her  enterprise  was  of  a  very  special 
kind,  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  her  economic  status,  though  if  she 
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had  been  well-to-do  she  might  not,  quite  probably  would  not,  have 
lost  her  life  in  the  way  she  did.  Given  a  certain  amount  of  resolution, 
women  who  were  economically  independent  seem  never  to  have  had 
much  trouble  about  ''living  their  own  lives";  nor,  apparently,  do 
they  now. 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  I  think,  that  the  efforts  of  feminism  have 
never  been,  strictly  speaking,  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  women,  but 
in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  poor  women;  and  all  the  greater  honor  to 
feminism  that  this  is  so!  Those  who  were  not  poor  or  dependent  seem 
always  to  have  been  able  pretty  well  to  do  as  they  liked  with  them- 
selves, and,  as  our  expressive  slang  goes,  "to  get  away  with  it."  It 
must  be  remarked  that,  for  our  present  purposes,  the  wage-earning 
woman  is  not  to  be  classed  as  economically  independent,  for  she  holds 
her  place  on  sufferance  of  an  employer.  By  economically  independent 
I  mean  those  who  are  fixed  quite  securely  in  the  owning  class,  as  were 
the  eminent  women  of  the  Renaissance,  for  instance. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  feminism  in  America  has  not  many 
more  fish  to  fry  in  the  way  of  its  historic  contention.  If  our  women 
of  the  owning  class  very  much  want  anything,  they  are  able  to  con- 
centrate upon  it  an  amount  of  purchasing  power  which  constitutes 
an  economic  demand  hardly  to  be  resisted;  and  their  getting  it  would 
be  likely  to  accrue  to  the  benefit,  if  it  were  a  benefit,  of  the  dependent 
members  of  their  sex  as  well.  A  rather  trivial  instance  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  latter-day  style  of  dress.  We  remember  that  when  women  took 
to  the  wholesome  fashion  of  wearing  almost  no  clothes  at  all,  especially 
on  our  beaches  in  summer,  all  the  institutional  voices  of  our  society 
spoke  out  against  them.  The  police  and  our  prurient  and  officious 
local  Dogberrys  made  trouble  for  them,  and  employers  held  a  blanket 
threat  of  dismissal  over  the  head  of  girls  who  would  not  conform  to 
more  conservative  notions  of  propriety  in  dress.  But  there  was 
enough  purchasing  power  concentrated  on  the  style  to  hold  it  in  force 
and  to  bring  all  objectors  to  terms;  and  the  poor  and  dependent  women 
profited  accordingly.  Putting  it  broadly.  Fourteenth  Street  could 
not  have  held  up  the  style,  but  Park  Avenue  could  and  did,  and 
Fourteenth  Street  shared  the  benefit. 

Hence  feminism  can  no  longer  get  up  an  argument  on  the  thesis 
that  women  can  do  anything  that  men  can  do.  All  interest  in  that 
contention  has  died  out;  everybody  has  stopped  thinking  in  those 
terms,  and  our  militant  feminists  are  reduced  to  pushing  minor  issues, 
to  smoothing  out  relatively  petty  inequalities  of  legal  status,  and 
the  like.  This  is  important  and  should  be  done;  but  I  suggest  that 
while  it  is  being  done  the  more  progressive  and  thoughtful  spirits 
among  our  feminists  should  consider  the  thesis  that  women  can  do 
something  which  men  cannot  do. 
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V 

Women  can  civilize  a  society,  and  men  cannot.  There  is,  at  least, 
no  record  that  men  have  ever  succeeded  in  civilizing  a  society,  or  even 
that  they  have  made  a  strong  collective  endeavor  in  this  direction; 
and  this  raises  a  considerable  presumption  upon  their  inability  to 
do  either.  They  can  create  the  apparatus  of  a  civilization,  the  mechan- 
ics of  that  diffused  material  well-being  upon  which  a  civilization  is 
founded.  Men  are  good  at  that;  they  are  first-rate  at  founding  in- 
dustries, building  railways,  starting  banks,  getting  out  newspapers, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  there  is  no  record  of  their  handiness 
at  employing  this  apparatus  for  a  distinctly  civilizing  purpose.  In- 
deed, it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  left  strictly  to  themselves,  they 
would  employ  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  part  that  bears  on  what  we 
call  the  amenities  of  life,  for  any  purpose;  they  would  incline  to  let 
it  drop  out  of  use.  The  standard  cartoons  and  jokes  on  the  subject 
all  tend  to  show  that  when  the  missus  goes  away  for  the  summer, 
the  gent  lapses  contentedly  into  squalor  and  glories  in  his  shame; 
and  these  may  be  taken  as  an  allegory  reflecting  matters  of  larger 
consequence. 

In  the  greater  concerns  of  life  it  is  the  absence  of  the  impulse  to- 
ward civilization  that  justifies  women  in  their  complaint  that  men 
are  forever  children.  Men  feel  no  more  natural,  unprompted  sense 
of  responsibility  than  children  feel  for  the  work  of  civilizing  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  find  themselves;  hence  in  respect  of  all  life's  con- 
cerns, even  its  very  greatest,  women  have  been  figuratively  cuffing 
and  coaxing  this  sense  into  their  heads,  figuratively  overhauling  them, 
not  so  much  for  unwashed  ears  and  unblown  noses  as  for  the  persist- 
ent tendency  toward  these,  the  indefeasible  disposition  to  accept  a 
general  regime  of  unwashed  ears  as  normal  and  congenial,  and  to 
regard  any  complaint  of  it  as  exorbitant. 

A  while  ago  I  took  occasion  to  write  something  which  bore  on  this 
point,  and  it  ehcited  a  very  tart  letter  from  a  lady,  asking  me  what 
I  meant  by  "civilizing  a  society."  I  have  no  notion  that  the  letter 
was  written  in  good  faith;  still,  the  question  is  a  fair  one.  Words,  as 
Homer  says,  ''may  tend  this  way  or  that  way,"  and  nothing  is  ever 
lost  by  making  sure  that  one's  use  of  terms  is  always  perfectly  clear. 
We  have  already  mentioned  mankind's  five  fundamental  social  in- 
stincts— the  instinct  of  workmanship,  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  of 
religion  and  morals,  of  beauty  and  poetry,  of  social  life  and  manners. 
A  civilized  society  is  one  which  organizes  a  full  collective  expression 
of  all  these  instincts,  and  which  so  regulates  this  expression  as  to  per- 
mit no  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest;  in  short,  one  which  keeps  this  expression  in  continual  harmony 
and  balance. 
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To  civilize  a  society,  then,  means  that  when  this  harmony  is  im- 
perfect, when  the  expression  of  one  or  more  of  these  instincts  is  over- 
stressed,  the  civilizing  force  should  throw  its  weight  in  favor  of  the 
under-expressed  instincts  and  steadily  check  the  over-stress  on  the 
others,  until  a  general  balance  is  restored.  Social  development  under 
these  conditions  is,  properly  speaking,  a  civilized  development;  and 
a  civilized  person  is  one  who  manages  the  expression  of  his  individual 
five  instincts  in  just  this  way,  and  directs  himself  into  just  this  course 
of  orderly  individual  development. 

Men  have,  of  course,  managed  this  individual  development  in 
themselves;  though  even  here,  unfortunately,  it  is  seldom  clear  what 
part  a  distinctly  feminine  influence  has  played  in  its  direction.  Men 
apparently,  however,  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  aptitude  to 
organize  and  direct  a  collective  development  of  the  kind;  and  women 
seem  to  have  both.  Men's  collective  influence  has  never,  that  I  can 
discover,  even  tended  significantly  in  this  direction;  women's  often 
has.  It  would  therefore  appear  as  certain  as  any  generalization  can 
be  that,  while  women  can  do  everything  that  men  can  do,  they  can 
also  do  this  one  thing  that  men  cannot  do:  they  can  civilize  a  society. 

The  correspondent  whom  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  intimated 
that  in  my  interest  in  this  matter  I  was  entertaining  myself  with  a 
mere  logomachy,  and  that  my  reflections  upon  it  were  all  moonshine. 
In  a  personal  view,  one  does  not  mind  this;  one  should  be  always 
glad  of  criticism,  just  or  unjust.  But  the  personal  view  is  unimportant. 
The  important  thing  is  to  observe  that  in  the  long  course  of  human 
experience,  whenever  a  society  has  gone  on  the  rocks,  as  sooner  or 
later  all  have  done,  it  was  invariably  the  collective  over-stress  on  one 
or  more  of  these  fundamental  instincts  that  turned  it  out  of  its  course 
and  wrecked  it.  One  may  look  back  upon  any  of  these  societies, — 
England  of  the  Commonwealth,  France  of  the  Grand  Siecle,  any  you 
please  — ,  identify  at  once  the  over-stressed  and  the  neglected  instincts, 
and  follow  through  the  record  of  progressive  over-stress  and  pro- 
gressive repression,  running  directly  on  to  final  disaster.  Similarly, 
one  may  work  out  the  prospects  of  an  existing  society  with  almost 
actuarial  exactness  by  observation  of  these  symptoms,  as  critics  have 
often  done.  Hence  one  is  concerned  with  the  degree  of  civilization 
attained  by  the  society  in  which  one  lives,  not  on  such  grounds  as 
my  correspondent  might  regard  as  more  or  less  fanciful,  but  upon  the 
solid  ground  of  security.  An  uncivilized  society  has  in  it  the  seeds 
of  dissolution,  it  is  insecure;  and  the  lower  the  degree  of  its  civiliza- 
tion, as  measured  by  the  means  I  have  indicated,  the  greater  its  in- 
security. The  race  is  always  instinctively  in  pursuit  of  perfection, 
always  looking  beyond  an  imperfect  society,  putting  up  with  it  per- 
haps for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  long  run  invariably  becoming  dis- 
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satisfied  with  it,  letting  it  disintegrate,  and  beginning  anew  with 
another. 

Our  American  society,  mainly  on  account  of  its  wealth  and  material 
prosperity,  has  always  come  in  for  an  uncommon  amount  of  obser- 
vation and  criticism.  Every  complaint  of  it  on  the  part  of  both  na- 
tive and  foreign  critics,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  reducible  to  the  simple 
thesis  that  it  is  not  a  civilized  society.  These  critics  do  not  use  this 
precise  formula, — not  all  of  them,  at  least;  some  of  them  do, — but 
it  is  the  sum  of  what  they  have  to  say,  and  this  is  as  true  of  our  most 
kindly  critics  as  well  as  the  most  unkindly.  It  is  the  sum  of  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's  observations  at  one  end  of  the  long  array,  and  of  Mr.  Dreiser's 
and  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis's  at  the  other.  There  is  a  complete  consen- 
sus that  our  society  leaves  the  claims  of  too  many  fundamental  in- 
stincts unsatisfied;  in  fact,  that  we  are  trying  to  force  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  our  being  through  the  narrow  channel  set  by  one  instinct  only, 
the  instinct  of  workmanship;  and  hence  our  society  exhibits  an  ex- 
tremely imperfect  type  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  an  extremely 
imperfect  type  of  religion  and  morals,  of  beauty  and  poetry,  of  social 
life  and  manners. 

I  am  not  concerned,  at  the  moment,  to  comment  on  the  soundness 
of  this  criticism;  I  say  only  that  this  is  the  sum  of  every  criticism 
that  has  been  passed  on  our  society.  Try  this  formula  on  any  observer, 
native  or  foreign,  and  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  it  covers  the  con- 
tent of  his  opinion. 

VI 

Thus  one  is  led  rather  seriously  to  wonder  whether,  in  encourag- 
ing our  women  to  do  only  the  things  that  men  can  do,  our  feminists 
have  not  been  encouraging  them  to  take  quite  the  wrong  way  with 
themselves.  For  my  own  part,  I  suspect  it  may  be  so.  One  may  easily 
see  how  our  society,  if  it  had  to,  might  get  on  without  women  lawyers, 
physicians,  stockbrokers,  aviators,  preachers,  telephone  operators, 
hijackers,  buyers,  cooks,  dressmakers,  bus  conductors,  architects. 
I  do  not  say  we  should  get  on  without  them;  that  is  another  matter 
entirely.  I  say  only  that  we  could  get  on.  We  cannot  get  on,  however, 
without  woman  as  a  civilizing  force.  We  cannot  get  on — at  least,  I 
see  no  way  whereby  we  can  get  on — unless  women  apply  the  faculty 
which  they  have,  and  which  men  apparently  have  not,  to  the  task 
of  civilizing  our  society. 

In  encouraging  women  to  do  only  what  men  can  do,  our  feminists 
have  encouraged  them  to  put  still  greater  stress  on  the  instinct  of 
workmanship,  the  one  instinct  which  all  critics  say  is  already  over- 
stressed  to  the  breaking  point;  and  this  virtually  decreases  the  stress 
on  those  which  are  already  intolerably  under-stressed.    It  causes  a 
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still  more  violent  disturbance  of  balance  between  the  claim  of  work- 
manship and  the  claims  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  religion  and  mor- 
als, beauty  and  poetry,  social  life  and  manners.  Considering  the 
available  indexes  of  these  several  claims,  it  would  appear  that  our 
critics  (I  venture,  after  all,  to  give  my  opinion  in  the  matter)  have 
a  good  deal  on  their  side.  The  development  of  a  sense  of  spiritual 
activity  as  social,  as  something  popular  and  common,  in  which  every- 
body may  and  everyone  naturally  does  take  some  sort  of  hand — ■ 
this  development  seems  really  not  to  have  got  very  far. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  great  deal  of  music  in  America;  yet  com- 
pare the  development  of  our  sense  of  music  as  a  social  expression 
with  that  which  you  perceive  at  work  naturally  and  spontaneously 
in  almost  any  German  village!  Similar  observations  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  our  Hterature.  We  all  remember  Mr.  Duffus's  exam- 
ination of  the  state  of  the  book  market,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
extremely  exiguous  and  fear-ridden  existence  of  anything  like  a  seri- 
ous periodical  literature  among  us;  well,  compare  this  state  of  things 
with  what  one  finds  in  France,  or  indeed  in  any  Continental  country, 
for  I  believe  our  rating  is  reckoned  lower  than  any  of  them — as  I 
remember,  we  stand  eighteenth  on  the  list  of  nations  in  this  particular, 
though  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figure;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  shockingly 
low.  So  one  may  go  on,  through  the  whole  roster  of  spiritual  activ- 
ities. It  appears,  then,  that  further  stress  on  the  over-stressed  in- 
stinct, and  further  repression  on  the  others,  are  not  what  will  do  us 
any  good. 

Here,  I  think,  comes  in  the  point  that  feminism  is  in  a  position 
not  only  to  direct  interest,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history, 
to  direct  as  much  purchasing  power  as  men  have,  or  perhaps  some- 
what more.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  a  commercial  sense, 
women's  interest  controls  all  our  organized  expressions  of  spiritual 
activity.  Take  the  advertising  matter  in  any  newspaper  or  magazine, 
and  consider  the  proportion  of  it  that  is  aimed  directly  at  women's 
purchasing  power,  and  you  can  see  at  once  how  far  publishing  policy 
must  reflect  specifically  feminine  views  of  life.  Consider  the  pro- 
portion of  woman's  purchasing  power  represented  on  the  boards  of 
our  orchestras,  in  the  contributions  to  churches,  in  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  forums,  lectureships,  and  you  will  see  at  once  the  direc- 
tion that  their  policies  must  take.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  theater 
that  the  verdict  of  women  will  instantly  make  or  break  any  produc- 
tion, instantly  establish  any  general  mode  or  tendency,  instantly 
reverse  one  already  established.  Test  the  question  of  women's  com- 
mercial control  of  organized  expression  anywhere  in  the  realm  of 
ethics,  manners,  art,  anywhere  in  the  realm  of  general  culture,  and 
your  findings  will  be  the  same. 
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Hence  it  would  seem  that  there  is  here  a  great  social  force  out  of 
which  our  society  is  at  present  getting  but  little  good.  I  believe  it 
is  a  much  greater  force  than  our  feminism  has  any  idea  of;  and  this 
is  my  justification  for  suggesting  so  directly  to  feminism  that  it 
should  recognize  and  measure  this  force,  and  then  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  give  it  a  better  direction.  Our  society  cannot  be  civiHzed 
through  women's  attainment  of  the  ends  that  feminism  has  hitherto 
set  before  them,  laudable  and  excellent  as  those  are.  It  can  be  civi- 
lized by  giving  an  intelligent  direction  to  the  interest  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  women.  At  present  these  are  exercised  very  irrespon- 
sibly and  casually  in  the  direction  of  civilization,  largely  because 
women  have  been  over-preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  doing  what  men 
can  do.  Modern  feminism  has  unquestionably  encouraged  and  abet- 
ted them  in  this  preoccupation;  and  hence  it  seems  competent  to 
suggest  that  feminism  should  henceforth  concern  itself  with  recom- 
mending a  higher  and  much  more  rational  ideal  of  social  usefulness. 

THE   UBIQUITOUS  PLAGIARIST* 

By  Eudora  Ramsay  Richardson 

RECENT  accusations  of  plagiarism,  and  current  stories  of  pro- 
fessionals who  examine  books  and  plays  for  the  purpose  of  detect- 
^  ing  similarities  to  other  published  work  and  of  inciting  authors 
to  sue,  have  doubtless  been  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  result  of  the 
modern  commercialization  of  literature.  The  makers  of  stories,  how- 
ever, are  the  only  people  who  can  claim  greater  antiquity  for  their 
antecedents  than  the  plagiarists.  The  first  man  who  told  a  good  yarn 
to  friends  gathered  at  the  entrance  of  his  cave  undoubtedly  discov- 
ered later  that  the  product  of  his  brain  had  been  appropriated  by 
one  of  his  listeners  and  amended  without  sanction  of  the  author. 
The  face-slapping  incident  that  involved  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Dreiser, 
the  case  of  Lewys  vs.  O'Neill  with  its  happily  unfortunate  outcome 
for  Miss  Lewys,  and  Miss  Anne  Nichols's  experience  with  The  Cohens 
and  the  Kellys,  might  have  taken  place  in  any  of  the  literary  ages 
that  have  elapsed  since  books  were  written  and  plays  were  produced 
— though  in  the  latter  instance  the  defendant,  of  course,  would  hardly 
have  been  a  motion  picture  corporation. 

Dramatists  have  never  been  able  adequately  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty. Elizabethan  pubhshers  unblushingly  practiced  the  theft  of 
plays  from  producers  with  no  thought  that  either  apology  or  expla- 
nation was  necessary.  Sheridan's  The  School  for  Scandal  appeared 
in  print  transcribed  from  an  incorrect  stenographic  copy.     George 

*  From  the  Bookman,  June,  1Q31;  copyright,  1031,  by  The  Bookman  Publishing  Com- 
pany.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Bookman. 
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Sand  was  not  annoyed  by  her  own  conscience  or  by  fear  of  public 
disapproval  when  she  translated  As  You  Like  It  with  no  one's  per- 
mission and  married  Jacques  to  Celia.  The  French  used  to  steal 
their  plays  from  Spain,  the  English  from  France,  and  the  Americans 
from  England.  In  1871  Thomas  Southerne  put  Oroonoko  on  the  stage 
with  no  mention  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn. 

Judge  Learned  Hand's  seemingly  amazing  decision  that  terminated 
Miss  Nichols's  suit  is  well  entrenched  in  precedent: 

"  If  Twelfth  Night  was  copyrighted,"  said  Judge  Hand,  "it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  second  comer  might  so  closely  imitate  Sir  Toby  Belch  or  Malvolio  as  to  infringe, 
but  it  would  not  be  enough  that  for  one  of  the  characters  he  cast  a  riotous  knight 
who  kept  wassail  to  the  discomfort  of  the  household  or  a  vain,  foppish  steward 
who  became  amorous  of  his  mistress.  These  would  be  no  more  than  Shakespeare's 
ideas  in  the  play,  as  little  capable  of  monopoly  as  Einstein's  doctrine  of  relativity 
or  Darwin's  theory  of  the  mutation  of  the  species." 

In  1768  Judge  Yates  in  England  rendered  a  decision  worthy  of 
being  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  Judge  Hand's.  ''Ideas,"  said  Judge 
Yates,  "cannot  be  the  object  of  property:  they  are  not  visible,  tan- 
gible, or  corporeal."  In  America  a  similar  instance  often  cited  con- 
cerns the  story  of  Tammany  Hall  written  by  one  Mr.  Myers,  the 
substance  of  which  later  appeared  serially  in  a  newspaper.  The  court 
held  that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  take  the  facts  from  the 
book  if  different  language  was  used.  In  1888  a  rival  version  of  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  appeared  in  England.  Mrs.  Burnett's  lawyer  was 
clever  enough  to  base  his  suit  upon  the  use  of  passages  from  the  orig- 
inal and  won  his  case.  H.  M.  Paull,  in  his  scholarly  work.  Literary 
Ethics,  published  in  1929,  spoke  with  prophetic  accuracy  when  he 
said  that  "it  still  seems  doubtful  whether  a  plot  may  not  be  taken 
and  a  new  play  written  in  different  words."  Rare  has  been  the  case 
such  as  the  one  involving  Miss  Nichols  and  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers that  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Dickens  tried 
hard  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  dramatization  of  his  work.  Fi- 
nally, giving  up  in  despair,  he  said,  "It  is  better  to  suffer  a  great 
wrong  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  much  greater  wrong  of  the  law." 

The  failure  of  the  courts  to  render  decisions  favorable  to  plaintiffs, 
while  working  individual  hardships  here  and  there,  proves  on  the 
whole  to  be  protection  to  authors.  There  was,  for  instance,  no  reason 
for  Eugene  O'Neill  to  become  agitated  when  Miss  Georges  Lewys 
demanded  damages  for  alleged  similarities  between  Strange  Interlude 
and  her  book  The  Temple  of  Athena.  It  was,  we  imagine,  with  perfect 
equanimity  that  O'Neill  sent  his  cabled  answer  saying  that  he  had 
never  even  heard  the  book  mentioned  and  that  the  person  accusing 
him  of  plagiarism  must  be  crazy.  Indeed  the  professionals  who  incite 
authors  to  sue  each  other  would  find  their  racket  unprofitable  if  the 
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majority  of  cases  were  not  settled  out  of  court  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  litigation.  It  is  fairly  well  known  that  Belasco,  who  never  compro- 
mised a  case  and  who  never  settled  out  of  court  when  accused  of 
having  been  party  to  the  borrowing  of  plots  or  ideas,  estimated  that 
through  his  long  career  he  had  spent  more  than  $100,000  for  his 
acquittals.  Despite  the  copyright  law  of  1909,  plagiarism,  real  or 
merely  alleged,  has  changed  little  through  the  centuries. 

The  obscure  person  who  lifted  a  story  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's 
from  Scrihner's  Magazine  and  succeeded  in  having  it  published  else- 
where under  his  name,  and  the  enterprising  young  people  who  have 
recently  won  prizes  with  stories  once  the  property  of  O.  Henry,  are 
stealing  in  a  manner  fortified  by  tradition.  The  Greeks  were  guilty 
of  the  sort  of  plagiarism  that  would  now  involve  authors  in  lawsuits. 
The  Romans  took  their  plays  from  the  older  seat  of  culture.  When 
accused  of  borrowing  from  Ennius,  Virgil  replied  that  he  had  merely 
picked  pearls  from  a  dunghill. 

English  writers  have  been  content  to  use  what  has  been  written 
by  their  predecessors,  changing  for  better  or  for  worse  and  adding 
thereto  according  to  their  ability.  Beowulf  was  composed  by  many 
scops  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  their  predecessors. 
Caedmon  and  Orm  found  it  easier  to  base  their  work  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures than  to  create  new  themes.  King  Alfred  gathered  his  historical 
material  largely  from  Orosius  and  his  philosophy  from  Boethius. 
Layamon's  Brut  was  an  expansion  of  Wace's,  and  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  used  other  people's  travels  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  thought 
to  be  his  own.  The  mythical  William  Langland,  father  of  Piers  the 
Plowman,  had  his  imitators,  including  the  authors  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  The  Shephearde^ s  Calendar. 

Chaucer,  with  all  his  ability  to  photograph  the  life  and  characters  of 
fourteenth-century  England,  used  French  models  during  the  first  part 
of  his  career  and  Italian  during  the  second,  and  borrowed  unblush- 
ingly  from  Dante  and  Boccaccio.  The  Canterbury  Tales  themselves 
are,  of  course,  far  from  original,  and  the  plan  upon  which  they  were 
built  came  from  The  Decameron,  in  which  nobles  of  Florence,  fleeing 
from  the  plague,  amuse  themselves  by  telling  stories  to  each  other. 

If  there  were  left  only  the  work  concerning  which  no  charges  of 
plagiarism  could  be  brought,  English  literature  would  be  greatly 
impoverished.  The  Arthuriad  and  Shakespeare  appear  to  furnish 
justification  for  the  sort  of  borrowing  that  is  today  violently  con- 
demned by  writers  and  upheld  by  the  courts.  Malory  collected  the 
material  for  his  Morte  D^ Arthur  and,  of  course,  created  almost  none 
of  it.  The  authors  of  the  subsequent  Arthurian  literature,  which 
reached  its  highest  peak  of  excellence  in  the  work  of  Tennyson  and 
Swinburne,  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  each  adding 
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to  the  richness  of  the  legends  that  have  entered  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  EngHsh  life. 

Shakespeare  made  no  apology  for  borrowing  plots  and  characters 
or  for  adopting  the  blank  verse  which  Marlowe  had  proved  to  be  an 
effective  vehicle  for  carrying  the  drama,  because  all  Elizabethans 
stole  right  and  left  without  compunction.  There  was  certainly  no 
particular  reason  to  give  Arthur  Brooke  credit  for  the  Montagu 
and  Capulet  story  when  his  metrical  romance  was  founded  upon 
Boisteau's  French  translation  of  Bandello's  story,  which  in  turn 
had  merely  told  an  old  Italian  tale.  Since  Lodge  took  his  Rosalinde 
from  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  he  could  not  complain  when  Shake- 
speare used  the  story  in  ^5  You  Like  It.  Though  Shakespeare  took 
AWs  Well  That  Ends  Well  from  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  he  probably 
knew  that  Paynter  had  found  the  story  in  The  Decameron.  It 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  credit  Chaucer  with  Troilus  and  Cressida 
when  Chaucer  had  taken  his  version  from  Caxton's  publication  of 
The  Destruction  of  Troy.  That  many  of  the  plays,  probably  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  producer,  were  recast  from  old  ones  which  had  proved 
popular  constituted  so  usual  a  procedure  as  to  require  no  explanation. 
If  only  wholly  original  material  were  to  be  allowed  on  library  shelves, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Arthuriad  would  have  to  be  junked. 

Through  the  literary  era  that  followed  the  Elizabethan  plagiarism 
continued  to  flourish.  Milton,  though  protesting  against  borrowing, 
practiced  it,  claiming  sophistically  that  only  the  author  who  does 
not  beautify  what  he  takes  is  a  "plagiary."  It  is  likely  that  Dryden 
thought  his  adaptations  of  Shakespearean  plays  and  his  remodeling 
of  Paradise  Lost  improvements  upon  the  originals.  He  acknowledged, 
moreover,  that  his  Mock  Astrologer  was  founded  upon  Corneille's 
Le  Feint  Astrologue,  which  in  turn  had  been  taken  from  Fingido  of 
Calderon.  Yet  he  was  silent  when  accused  truthfully  of  having  pil- 
fered whole  scenes  from  Moliere.  Indeed  a  doctor's  thesis  has  been 
written  on  the  influence  of  Corneille  and  Racine  upon  English  liter- 
ature and  another  on  the  lines  from  Catullus  to  be  found  in  English 
poetry.  During  the  Age  of  Romanticism,  Rousseau  and  Diderot 
were  outrageously  copied  in  England.  The  imitators  of  Butler's  Hud- 
ibras  were  legion,  and  the  seventeenth-century  lyrists  were  contin- 
ually copying  each  other.  Sterne  lifted  whole  chapters  here  and  there. 
Byron,  though  admitting  that  he  cribbed  and  though  pointing  out 
the  borrowings  of  Scott,  was  furious  when  the  Literary  Gazette  ac- 
cused him  of  using  the  words  and  ideas  of  others.  Plagiarism  was 
proved  against  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli,  whose  son  Lord  Beaconsfield  fol- 
lowed in  his  father's  footsteps.  Many  of  the  principles  Ruskin  ex- 
pounded were  taken  bodily  from  Carlyle.  The  plot  of  Owen  Meredith's 
Lucile  has  its  source  in  George  Sand's  Lavinia.  One  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
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published  sermons  has  a  verbatim  Portuguese  original.  A  verse  from 
An  Epitaph  from  Camden's  Remains  appears  materially  unchanged 
in  Burns's  A  Joyful  Widower, 

The  forerunners  of  the  English  novel  were  generously  supplied  by 
the  pastoral  romance  developed  from  Theocritus  by  Boccaccio  and 
Ariosto,  by  the  realistic  stories  of  the  Itahan  novelle,  and  by  the  pic- 
aresque story  of  Spanish  origin.  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  long  thought  to 
be  the  creator  of  the  realistic  novel,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Bernbaum  to  have  secured  her  first-hand  material  for  Oroonoko  from 
;i  pamphlet  published  in  1667  entitled  An  Impartial  Description  of 
Surinam, 

Though  Samuel  Richardson  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  honor  of 
having  started  the  English  novel  upon  its  varied  career,  he  is  not  the 
creator  of  the  epistolary  form,  which  had  been  in  vogue  since  the 
seventeenth  century  and  of  which  there  were  such  notable  examples 
as  Two  Hundred  and  Eleven  Sociable  Letters  published  in  1664  by  Mar- 
/  aret.  Duchess  of  Newcastle^  and  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Gentleman 
which  appeared  in  1678.  Because  of  its  popularity  Fielding,  Sterne, 
and  Smollett  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  form.  Horace  Walpole,  in 
devising  the  Gothic  Romance,  was  merely  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
his  time,  which  was  expressing  itself  in  an  inordinate  interest  in  all 
things  medieval.  The  Gothic  craze  that  followed  is  evidence  of  the 
quality  motivating  English  literature — an  apishness  which  has  filled 
books  with  Rabelaisian  matter  and  which  has  sent  writers  scurrying 
in  the  wake  of  James  Joyce. 

On  the  Continent,  moreover,  the  literary  conscience  did  not  achieve 
an  early  state  of  high  development.  Moliere,  whether  or  not  he  ever 
made  the  classic  admission  attributed  to  him,  was  not  the  only  Con- 
tinental who  took  his  own  where  he  found  it.  For  pillaging  Plautus 
the  playwright  may  be  forgiven,  but  he  would  be  put  to  it  to  justify 
taking  a  scene  almost  word  for  word  from  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  for  his 
Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  Voltaire,  in  answering  his  accusers,  pled 
that  he  was  merely  following  the  example  of  the  masters.  Dumas 
vehemently  defended  his  borrowings. 

The  slow  awakening  of  the  literary  conscience  expressed  itself 
first  in  the  author's  resentment  toward  other  writers  who  had  bor- 
rowed from  his  work.  According  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Putnam,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  literary  property  until  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  of  course  in  England  until  the  worthy  Mr.  Caxton  set  up 
his  press  at  Almonry  near  Westminster  Abbey.  The  word  plagiarism 
or  plagiary,  derived  from  plagium  and  originally  meaning  slave-steal- 
ing, was  not  used  in  England  with  its  present  connotation  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Elizabethans  began  to 
make  accusations  right  and  left  against  their  fellow  craftsmen.     It 
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was  fortunate  for  posterity  that  all  the  tempests  were  in  teapots 
and  that  Shakespeare  was  not  sufficiently  perturbed  to  abandon  the 
method  that  had  proved  successful.  There  was  no  evidence  that  he 
took  to  heart  Robert  Greene's  caustic  words  in  Groatsworth  of  Wit 
which  dubbed  him  "the  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  Tyger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  that 
he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and 
being  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only 
Shakescene  in  a  countrie,"  Chettle,  who  published  Greene's  book 
posthumously,  regrets  in  a  preface  to  a  later  book  that  he  did  not 
strike  out  the  passages  that  had  given  offence  to  two  or  three  writers 
and,  in  such  words  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  referring  to  Shake- 
speare, and  that  the  great  playwright  had  dealt  courteously  with 
the  publisher  of  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  the  object  of  Greene's  abuse.  When  R.  B., 
author  of  Greene's  Funeralls,  further  accuses  the  man  that  eclipsed 
Greene's  fame  of  purloining  his  plumes  and  asks  if  they  can  "deny 
the  same,"  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  left  the  question  unanswered. 
As  evidence  of  his  complete  indifference  to  the  charge  came  The 
Winter's  Tale  with  one  of  Greene's  plays  as  its  source. 

Ben  Jonson,  while  advocating  slavish  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
finds  plagiarism  of  contemporary  writers  exceedingly  distressing.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  been  referring  to  Shakespeare  when  he  wrote 

Poor  Poet-Ape  that  would  be  thought  our  chief, 
Whose  words  are  e'en  the  frippery  of  wit, 
From  brokage  is  become  so  bold  a  thief, 
As  we,  the  robb'd,  leave  rage  and  pity  him. 

Yet,  it  was  probably  in  a  spirit  of  fun  that  Shakespeare,  who  had  cast 
to  the  wind  the  Greek  unities  so  dear  to  Jonson  and  who  had  both- 
ered not  at  all  to  originate  plots,  wrote  in  his  quiet  latter  years  The 
Tempest,  based,  not  upon  some  other  work,  but  upon  the  shipwreck 
of  Sir  George  Somers's  ships  off  the  Bermudas,  and  adhered  strictly 
to  the  Greek  form.  It  was  his  way  of  telling  Jonson  that  he  could 
do  it  if  he  wanted  to,  and  better  than  anyone  else. 

As  time  went  on,  plagiarism  was  more  frequently  discussed  but 
practiced  no  less.  Samuel  Butler,  for  instance,  saw  fit  to  write  his 
Apology  for  Plagiaries;  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  took  occasion  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  to  defend  herself  by  declaring  that  she  had  served  Marlowe, 
from  whom  she  had  borrowed,  by  bettering  his  passages;  and  Pope, 
like  Milton,  rendered  serious  dissertations  upon  the  value  of  appro- 
priating what  has  been  written  and  improving  it.  It  is  amusing, 
however,  that  Pope,  while  justifying  himself,  upbraided  others  for 
borrowing.  Through  the  nineteenth  century  plagiarism  continued, 
and  writers  became  more  and  more  violent  in  condemning  it. 
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The  late  birth  of  literary  criticism  in  England  is  probably  largely 
responsible  for  the  early  plagiarists  going  scot-free.  Dryden  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  formal  critic,  and  the  Elizabethans  in- 
troduced the  incidental  criticism  of  which  Ben  Jonson's  prefaces  are 
the  fruition.  The  earliest  critics,  however,  were  too  busy  emphasiz- 
ing the  moral  value  of  literature,  dealing  with  purely  technical  mat- 
ters, extolling  the  ancients,  and  discussing  rhyme  to  treat  of  the 
larger  aspects  of  literature.  Now,  however,  the  plagiarists  may  es- 
cape the  judge  but  not  the  book  reviewer,  who  is  paid  by  the  word 
and  who  pads  his  column  by  pointing  out  the  influence  of  other  writers 
and  the  sources  of  words,  ideas,  and  phrases.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
Thornton  Wilder  thought  that  his  almost  identical  descriptions  of 
old  sea  captains  in  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  and  in  The  Woman 
of  Andros  would  pass  unnoticed  by  the  vultures  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  the  book  that  followed  his  unprecedented  success.  The  pro- 
lific Madame  de  Genlis,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  could  with 
impunity  republish  her  old  books  under  new  titles,  would  never 
escape  discovery  now. 

The  real  plagiarist  is  invariably  caught  and  dealt  with  fairly  by 
the  court  of  pubKc  opinion.  To  the  writer  who  thinks  first  of  his  art, 
the  verdict  is  satisfactory.  The  howling  is  being  done,  moreover, 
by  the  writer  who  fears  that  someone  else  is  making  money  out  of 
an  idea  that  it  might  occur  to  him  later  to  capitalize.  Stories  of 
fabulous  wealth  made  by  a  few  books  when  dramatized  for  the  screen 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  excitement.  The  literary  artist  has 
never  been  hurt  by  the  plagiarist,  for  literature  that  has  seen  the 
light  of  print  cannot  be  successfully  stolen.  Dryden  did  not  injure 
Shakespeare  when  he  revised  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  called  it  All 
for  Love,  nor  did  George  Sand  when  she  joined  Jacques  and  CeHa  in 
holy  matrimony. 

After  all,  the  story  is  not  the  thing.  It  matters  little  where  an  au- 
thor gets  his  plot-idea,  but  what  he  does  with  the  story  after  he  gets 
it  is  important.  Though  we  may  deplore  a  motion  picture  producer's 
theft  of  a  theme  that  will  make  money  for  him,  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  problem  lies  outside  the  domain  of  literature.  Though 
Shakespeare  took  his  plots  from  North's  Plutarch,  from  Holinshed's 
Chronicle,  from  plays  that  had  been  produced  in  London,  from  Lodge, 
from  Brooke,  from  Chaucer,  and  from  Boccaccio,  he  was  not  a  pla- 
giarist, for  by  subtle  alchemy  ideas  passed  through  him  and  were  con- 
verted into  gold  that  was  his  own.  A  writer  must  take  his  own  where 
he  finds  it.  If  he  possesses  the  spark,  the  finished  product  will  be  his. 
If  he  does  not,  the  metal  he  produces  will  not  withstand  the  fires 
of  posterity.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  plagiarism  in  everything 
that  is  written.   The  idea,  however,  that  has  passed  through  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  author  takes  the  form  of  a  chemical  and  not  a  physical 
mixture  of  the  author's  personality  with  that  which  has  been  derived 
from  an  outside  source  and  constitutes  the  sort  of  plagiarism  that 
makes  great  literature.  Only  the  person  who  is  unfamiliar  with  books 
has  a  subconscious  mind  that  is  not  stored  with  material  that  has 
already  served  the  uses  of  other  writers.  Yet  a  good  subconscious 
that  has  handled  ideas  long  enough  emits  them  in  forms  that  their 
parents  can  scarcely  recognize.  Though  it  is  well  enough  for  review- 
ers to  do  a  bit  of  sleuthing,  the  final  verdict  is  to  be  given  by  future 
generations,  for,  in  the  words  of  Jules  Lemaitre,  "Criticism  of  our 
contemporaries  is  not  criticism;  it  is  conversation."  For  the  real  pla- 
giarist there  will  be  oblivion;  for  the  authors  who  have  had  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  thought  and  beauty,  whether  or  not  its  basis 
is  wholly  original,  there  will  be  life  eternal. 

Fortunately,  the  public  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the  footnotes 
that  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  list 
all  the  sources  from  which  redigested  material  was  obtained.  In  a 
general  way  I  know,  for  instance,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts 
used  in  this  essay  to  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature, 
to  H.  M.  PauU's  Literary  Ethics, 'to  articles  written  long  ago  and  un- 
earthed with  the  help  of  a  periodical  index,  to  various  college  text- 
books, the  names  and  authors  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  to  Annette 
Brown  Hopkins  and  Sarah  Hard  Hughes,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  a 
collection  of  excerpts  from  the  work  of  pre-nineteenth-century  novel- 
ists, to  instructors  under  whom  I  sat  in  college,  and  to  Professors 
A.  H.  Thorndike,  Brander  Matthews,  Trent,  Wright,  Cunliffe,  and 
Krapp,  either  formerly  or  still  of  the  graduate  department  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Yet  I  cannot  now  separate  the  chemical  mixture  into 
its  components  and  assign  the  parts  to  their  respective  sources.  It 
is  comforting,  however,  to  believe  that  the  great  are  not  as  jealous 
of  their  ideas  as  the  small  or  of  the  facts  they  have  helped  humble 
students  to  unearth. 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT* 

By  Francis  Bowes  Say  re 

WITH  all  her  brilliancy  and  power,  America's  effort  to  cope 
with  the  ugly  problem  of  crime  has  been  for  the  most 
part  tragic  failure.  A  committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation appointed  to  study  existing  conditions  reported  that  "the 
criminal  situation  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  crimes  of  violence  are 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1928;  copyright,  1928,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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concerned  is  worse  than  in  any  other  civilized  country."  According 
to  the  figures  given  by  Warden  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  the  aver- 
age homicide  rate  for  191 1-2 1  for  England  and  Wales  was  .76  per 
100,000  of  the  population,  for  Canada  .54,  for  Australia  1.88,  for 
South  Africa  1.79,  for  Holland  .31,  for  Norway  .82,  for  Switzerland 
.18;  for  the  United  States,  in  the  registration  area  covered,  it  was  7.20. 
More  robberies  and  assaults  with  intent  to  rob  are  committed  in  the 
single  city  of  Cleveland  each  year  than  in  the  whole  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales.  A  recent  investigation  showed  that  during  the  year 
the  number  of  automobiles  stolen  in  Liverpool,  one  and  a  half  times  the 
size  of  Cleveland,  was  10;  in  London,  ten  times  the  size  of  Cleveland, 
290;  in  Cleveland,  2,327. 

The  actual  present  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  at  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  day.  In  a 
single  year  the  property  loss  from  thefts  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  is 
reported  to  exceed  $12,000,000.  Since  the  war  the  losses  paid  by 
burglary-insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  are  said  to  have 
grown  from  $1,686,195  in  1916  to  $5,670,760  in  1919,  and  to  $10,189,- 
853  in  1920. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  recently  stated  that,  in  the  re- 
turns received  from  31  states,  ''there  has"  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  state  prisons  and  reformatories.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  per  100,000  of  the  general  popula- 
tion increased  from  66.6  on  January  i,  1923,  to  84.1  on  January  i, 
1927."  Although  reliable  statistics  are  difficult  to  secure,  it  seems 
apparent  that  each  year  crime  is  eating  deeper  into  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  is  a  popular  tendency  to  dismiss  all  social  responsibility  by 
blaming  the  law  and  turning  to  the  lawyers  alone  to  work  out  much- 
needed  reform.  I  suspect  that  our  shortcomings  in  home  training,  in 
our  schools,  in  the  church,  in  our  use  of  religion,  have  more  to  do 
with  the  increase  of  crime  than  the  shortcomings  of  the  law.  Moral 
standards  cannot  possibly  be  created  by  law.  Yet  our  legal  machinery 
cannot  escape  a  heavy  share  of  the  blame.  The  administration  of 
criminal  justice  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  and  generally  well-meaning  at- 
tacks upon  the  law,  there  has  arisen  a  widespread  popular  conception 
that  the  existing  form  of  our  criminal  law,  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  society  profoundly  different  from  our  own,  is  a  present-day  anach- 
ronism, and  that  all  the  problem  needs  is  men  with  sufficient  courage 
to  storm  the  strongholds  of  entrenched  judicial  conservatism  and 
with  sufficient  brains  to  frame  a  modern,  adequate  penal  code,  and 
the  trick  will  be  turned.  Unhappily,  the  problem  goes  far  deeper  than 
that. 
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In  the  first  place,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  prevention  of  wrong- 
doing the  part  played  by  the  law  must  at  best  be  pitifully  small.  For 
instance,  the  corruption  of  an  adolescent's  character  constitutes  the 
gravest  kind  of  social  injury;  yet  no  law  has  ever  punished  such  a 
crime.  Even  in  those  forms  of  wrongdoing  which  have  become  stereo- 
typed as  traditional  and  well-defined  crimes,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
wrongdoing  can  be  covered.  Not  every  wrongful  killing  is  punishable 
as  homicide ;  the  predatory  crimes  allow  some  of  the  most  heinous  forms 
of  theft  to  go  unpunished;  the  sex  crimes  fail  to  touch  some  of  the 
vilest  outrages.  In  the  words  pronounced  by  the  court  in  a  famous 
English  case  where  a  husband  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
whose  death  he  had  only  too  clearly  caused:  "Mere  unkind  or  un- 
husbandlike  usage  is  not  enough,  and  there  must  be  violence,  physical 
or  corporeal.  If  the  being  treated  so  and  turned  out  of  her  home 
had  preyed  upon  her  spirits  and  broken  her  heart,  it  is  not  a  case  of 
manslaughter;  and  human  tribunals  can  take  no  cognizance  of  it 
as  a  criminal  offense."  Those  manufacturers  who  sweat  and  exploit 
labor  and  then  fling  it  aside,  broken,  to  spend  the  rest  of  its  days  at 
public  expense  in  the  poorhouses  and  city  hospitals;  the  high  finan- 
ciers who  make  their  fortunes  on  Wall  Street  by  first  securing  voting 
control  of  large  corporations  and  then  proceeding  to  manipulate  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  stockholders  for  their  private  gain — these 
are  often  of  the  worst  type  of  predatory  criminals;  yet  the  law,  be- 
cause of  its  inherent  limitations,  can  seldom  touch  them.  Again,  the 
ruffian  who  overpowers  a  girl  and  works  his  will  on  her  is  rightly 
given  a  heavy  sentence;  but  he  who  not  only  gains  his  way,  but  also 
succeeds  in  so  debasing  her  character  as  to  win  her  consent  to  the 
outrage,  ordinarily  goes  unpunished. 

Under  no  possible  scheme  of  reform  can  general  wrongdoing  be 
made,  in  the  world  of  fact,  legally  punishable.  The  deepest  wrongs 
are  quite  generally  unsusceptible  of  proof,  or  too  subtle  for  precise 
definition  and  official  detection,  or  too  much  a  matter  of  individual 
conscience  to  make  possible  common  agreement  as  to  their  punish- 
ment. At  best  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  concentrate  our  efforts  upon 
the  commonest  and  starkest  forms  of  social  injury,  realizing  always 
that  much  outrageous  and  open  wrongdoing  must  remain  forever 
untouched  by  the  law. 

Even  within  the  confines  of  this  narrowly  restricted  field  the  law 
can  never  be  free  from  what  the  layman  must  consider  amazing  and 
pettifogging  technicalities.  For  instance  Jim  Jones,  mistakenly  be- 
lieving that  a  certain  opal  ring  in  Mr.  Scott's  house  belongs  to  him 
because  of  Mr.  Scott's  having  promised  it  to  him  before  they  quar- 
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reled,  decides  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands;  and  one  night  he 
breaks  and  enters  into  Mr.  Scott's  house  and  steals  the  ring.  Next 
morning  he  discovers  that  the  ring  he  stole  is  not  the  opal  ring  which 
he  thought  his,  but  Mr.  Scott's  diamond  ring;  nevertheless,  he  de- 
termines to  profit  by  the  situation,  and  proceeds  to  sell  the  ring  and 
pocket  the  proceeds.  At  common  law,  and,  indeed,  under  the  statutes 
of  many  states,  Jim  Jones  has  committed  no  crime.  It  is  not  common- 
law  burglary  because  the  breaking  and  entry  into  the  house  was  not 
with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein;  for  the  same  reason  it  is 
not  an  attempt  to  commit  burglary;  nor,  unless  the  very  questionable 
doctrine  of  "continuing  trespass"  is  applied,  is  it  common-law  larceny, 
because  there  was  not  intent  to  steal  at  the  time  of  taking  the  ring 
into  his  possession.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  Jim  Jones's  very  evident 
wrongdoing,  in  spite  of  his  clearly  manifest  criminal  propensities, 
so  far  as  the  common  law  is  concerned,  he  goes  unpunished  even  though 
society  would  seem  to  suffer  precisely  the  same  harm  at  his  hands 
as  at  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  thief.  Or  again,  the  burglar  who  enters 
by  pushing  open  an  unlatched  door  can  be  punished  in  many  states  by 
imprisonment  for  a  substantial  part  of  his  life;  but  if  he  chanced  to 
enter  through  a  door  left  partly  open,  without  further  opening  it, 
in  most  states  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  burglary  at  all.  Can  this 
be  justice?  If  we  are  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  must  we  not 
sweep  away  altogether  the  arbitrary  distinctions  and  harassing  tech- 
nicalities of  the  law? 

Ideas  of  this  kind  are  widespread.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  pubHshed  in  the  Boston  Herald  at  the  time  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case  is  typical  of  a  large  current  of  thought.  "Let  us  suppose,  for  the 
moment,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the  two  men  now  under  sentence  are 
not  the  ones  by  whose  very  hands  the  actual  murders  were  accom- 
plished; they  were  done  by  some  one  who  had  the  same  objects,  the 
same  ideas  of  social  life,  the  same  beliefs  and  purposes  in  general.  .  .  . 
In  a  word  they  were  potential  murderers  all.  .  .  .  Then  let  the  sen- 
tence be  carried  out  without  fear  or  reproach."  They  were  thor- 
oughly bad  men;  therefore  they  should  be  convicted.  Let's  have  done 
with  technicalities  and  strike  for  justice. 

Justice  without  law  has  ever  been  an  alluring  conception.  It  per- 
mits a  judge  to  sacrifice  ultimate  principles  to  immediate  ends;  and 
this  is  always  of  popular  appeal.  Yet  while  it  is  true  that  justice 
without  law  has  played  a  serviceable  part  and  proved  a  liberalizing 
element  during  transitional  periods  in  the  development  of  law,  never- 
theless in  our  present  society,  except  in  the  case  of  quite  minor  offenses, 
justice  without  law  is  unthinkable.  Our  modern  economic  interests 
are  too  vast,  our  society  is  too  complex,  to  make  it  possible  to  entrust 
our  liberty  and  our  property  to  the  caprice  of  individual  judges  ua- 
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restricted  by  law.  Law  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Without  it  the  fate 
of  a  Daugherty  and  a  Fall  would  depend  largely  upon  the  political 
stripe  of  the  judge  who  tried  them;  the  liberty  of  every  capitalist  or 
laboring  group  without  it  would  depend  largely  on  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  class  bias  of  the  particular  judge  before  whom  each  might 
be  made  to  appear. 

Once  we  admit  that  criminal  justice  must  be  based  upon  law  and 
established  standards,  how  practically  shall  individuals  be  singled  out 
for  penal  treatment?  Theoretically  such  a  selective  process  should 
be  based  upon  the  results  of  exhaustive  physical,  psychiatric,  and 
behavior  examinations  revealing  defects  of  character,  of  body,  or  of 
mind.  But  science  has  not  yet  progressed  to  a  point  where  the  men- 
tally and  morally  defective  can  be  picked  out  with  unerring  or  even 
substantial  accuracy  by  means  of  clinical  examinations.  In  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  our  workaday  world,  therefore,  the  only  selective  process 
practicable  is  a  judgment  based  upon  isolated  acts  and  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  such  acts,  when  combined  with  a  certain  kind  of 
intent,  do  or  do  not  violate  fixed  standards  which  we  call  law.  To  ac- 
complish this  we  must  establish  in  advance  certain  categories  of  for- 
bidden acts  known  as  crimes  and  convict  all  those  who  with  criminal 
intent  commit  such  acts.  Conversely,  if  the  law  is  to  have  certainty 
and  freedom  from  the  bias  of  the  particular  judge,  everyone  who  ab- 
stains from  committing  such  forbidden  acts  must  be  allowed  to  go 
free. 

That  is  the  "pigeonhole"  system  of  criminal  law.  It  necessitates 
the  precise  definition  of  every  crime.  When  one's  life  or  liberty  de- 
pends upon  whether  one's  conduct  falls  within  or  without  the  line, 
justice  according  to  law  requires  that  the  line  be  sharply  drawn.  Should 
one's  conduct  fall  but  a  bare  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  outside  of  the 
line,  a  law  of  fixed  standards  must  bar  conviction.  The  murderer 
whose  victim  dies  of  the  wound  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  mortal 
blow  is  punishable  for  the  homicide;  if  the  victim  dies  a  year  and  two 
days  afterward,  so  far  as  the  homicide  charge  is  concerned,  the  killer 
goes  free.  One  day  makes  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  The 
result  may  seem  technical  and  highly  arbitrary.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
justice  according  to  law  and  are  to  follow  the  pigeonhole  system  of 
criminal  law,  such  arbitrary  lines  are  absolutely  inescapable.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  system. 

Once  the  inherent  and  fundamental  difficulties  of  the  pigeonhole 
system  are  recognized,  the  evils  resulting  therefrom  can  be  materially 
reduced.  In  the  first  place,  one  can  redefine  crimes  so  as  to  eliminate 
arbitrary  and  unmeaning  lines  drawn  in  the  infancy  of  the  law.  Cen- 
turies ago,  when  the  crime  of  theft  was  evolving,  since  land  could  not 
be  carried  off,  larceny  was  confined  to  the  taking  of  personal  property 
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of  value.  As  a  result  no  one  could  be  convicted  at  common  law  of  the 
larceny  of  growing  crops  or  fruit  picked  from  another's  orchard  or 
gold  nuggets  picked  from  another's  mining  claim,  and  such  still  re- 
mains the  law  in  those  states  where  change  has  not  been  wrought  by 
statute.  Since  the  early  lawyers  made  the  loose  generalization  that 
animals  were  property  of  value  only  if  they  were  fit  for  food  or  domes- 
tic work,  the  crime  of  larceny  did  not  include  the  theft  of  dogs  or  cats. 
An  American  case  accordingly  held  that  the  defendant  could  not  be 
convicted  of  larceny  for  having  stolen  a  valuable  dog  unless  the  dog 
was  wearing  a  collar.  Thefts  of  electricity  have  given  the  courts  con- 
siderable trouble.  In  truth,  the  common-law  pattern  of  larceny  is 
so  out  of  date  that  in  most  jurisdictions  it  has  had  to  be  redrawn.  The 
limits  of  other  common-law  crimes  are  similarly  too  cramped  and 
narrow  for  present-day  needs.  Partly  because  of  changed  economic 
and  social  conditions,  partly  because  of  new  forms  of  wrongdoing 
evolved  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  pat- 
tern of  each  separate  crime  must  be  given  fresh  consideration,  so  that 
by  simpler  and  more  generalized  definitions  the  substantive  law  may 
be  made  more  adequately  to  meet  modern  demands. 

In  the  second  place,  certain  analogous  pigeonholes  may  advan- 
tageously be  combined  into  single  generalized  crimes.  Growing  law 
always  begins  by  a  minute  and  particularized  catalogue  of  forbidden 
and  unrelated  acts.  Gradually  related  groups  evolve  into  definite 
crimes.  But  the  haphazard  growth  of  the  criminal  law  leaves  much  of 
the  early  tendency  to  particularize  still  apparent;  it  is  only  when  law 
reaches  a  mellow  maturity  that  large  generalizations  come.  For  ex- 
ample, since  larceny  was  the  crime  of  taking  property  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  another  without  the  other's  consent,  it  was  held  not  to 
cover  the  case  of  the  agent  or  factor  who  stole  the  goods  which  his 
principal  had  entrusted  to  his  keeping;  neither  would  it  embrace  the 
obtaining  of  another's  goods  through  consent  gained  by  misrepresen- 
tation and  fraud.  To  cover  the  gaps  thus  left  by  the  law  of  larceny, 
the  separate  crimes  of  embezzlement  and  obtaining  property  by  false 
pretenses  grew  up.  Many  indicted  for  larceny  escaped  conviction 
by  proving  that  they  had  committed  embezzlement  instead,  and  vice 
versa.  Justice  was  thwarted,  and  courts  and  prosecuting  attorneys 
placed  under  a  serious  and  unnecessary  burden.  All  three  crimes  are 
essentially  of  the  same  character  and  should  be  generalized  so  as  to 
form  a  single  pigeonhole.  Many  states  have  already  effected  this 
generalization ;  but  others  still  retain  the  three  separate  crimes. 

In  the  third  place,  and  most  important  of  all,  many  of  the  under- 
lying doctrines  and  principles  of  criminal  law  need  further  study  and 
development.  For  instance,  with  the  growth  of  large  corporations 
as  the  chief  actors  in  the  business  world,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
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they,  like  the  individuals  who  carried  on  the  business  before  them,  be 
subject  to  the  restraint  of  criminal  law;  yet  the  doctrine  of  corporate 
criminal  liability  has  markedly  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  growth, 
and  its  limits  today  remain  in  the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  doctrine 
of  criminal  liability  for  the  acts  of  an  agent  similarly  needs  develop- 
ment and  precise  formulation.  Industrial  conflicts  have  pushed  the 
doctrine  of  criminal  conspiracy  into  one  of  major  importance;  yet 
there  is  wide  disagreement  as  to  exactly  what  constitutes  a  conspiracy 
or  what  are  its  limits.  Married  women  still  escape  criminal  punish- 
ment in  many  places  through  the  presumption  that  they  act  under 
the  coercion  of  their  husbands.  One  of  the  elementary  requirements 
for  criminal  liability  is  a  criminal  intent  or  mens  rea;  yet  courts  are 
still  groping  to  find  exactly  what  constitutes  this  requisite  intent. 
Courts  are  waiting  for  legal  scholars  to  prune  away  such  features  of 
the  old  as  are  outworn,  to  rear  on  foundations  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  solid  such  modern  forms  as  are  needed,  to  work  over  and 
develop  and,  at  certain  points,  reformulate  the  existing  vast  body  of 
legal  principle  and  doctrine. 

n 

No  one  must  suppose  that  the  mere  perfecting  of  the  substantive 
law  will  very  materially  reduce  crime.  At  best  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
Of  considerably  greater  importance  at  the  present  time  is  the  reform 
of  criminal  procedure. 

The  essence  of  effective  criminal  justice  is  to  make  conviction  fol- 
lowing the  crime  swift  and  certain.   In  America  today  it  is  neither. 

The  usual  procedure  for  the  trial  of  felonies  involves  three  distinct 
steps:  first,  a  preliminary  examination  by  a  magistrate;  second,  an 
entirely  new  examination  by  the  grand  jury;  and,  third,  a  trial  of  guilt 
before  a  petit  jury.  Each  one  of  these  quite  separate  stages  necessi- 
tates delay;  and  a  clever  defense  attorney  can  protract  such  delays 
to  interminable  lengths.  Delay  means  loss  of  pubHc  interest,  the  fading 
away  of  the  state's  evidence,  opportunity  for  fresh  crime.  Further- 
more, each  stage  affords  to  the  professional  criminal  increased  op- 
portunities to  escape  punishment  through  legal  technicalities,  through 
the  indifference  of  public  officials,  through  political  or  other  outside 
influences. 

The  startling  fact  is  that  inherently  these  three  separate  steps  are 
not  necessary,  but  are  largely  reduplication  and  waste  effort.  The 
grand  jury  is  a  historical  survival  coming  down  from  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon  of  1166.  Although  under  very  different  social  conditions 
it  formerly  proved  of  inestimable  value,  in  modern  times  it  has  de- 
generated into  something  very  like  a  rubber  stamp  to  vahdate  the 
opinions  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.   Its  one-time  function  of  prepar- 
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ing  the  accusation  to  be  tried  by  the  petit  jury  can  far  more  efficiently 
be  performed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  does  the  actual  draw- 
ing up  of  the  bill  of  indictment  even  under  the  grand-jury  system; 
its  function  of  determining  whether  probable  cause  exists  for  holding 
the  defendant  for  trial  can  far  better  be  performed  by  a  trained  judge 
or  by  the  prosecuting  officer  himself.  Although  it  may  usefully  be 
retained  for  investigating  widespread  criminal  conditions  or  corrup- 
tion,— the  "presentment"  of  the  common  law, — the  grand  jury,  as 
a  necessary  step  in  felony  procedure,  has  been  abolished  in  eighteen 
states,  and  only  good  results  have  followed. 

The  preliminary  examination  by  the  magistrate  was  unknown  to 
the  early  common  law.  It  was  a  step  introduced  at  later  times  to 
avoid  the  hardship  of  holding  one  accused  of  felony  until  a  grand  jury 
was  in  session  or  could  hear  the  evidence.  Under  rural  conditions, 
when  the  grand  jury  sat  only  at  stated  periods,  it  relieved  the  defend- 
ant of  considerable  hardship.  But  the  unfortunate  result  of  its  past 
development  is  that  it  remains  today  completely  divorced  from  the 
later  trial  proceedings.  It  is  ordinarily  conducted  by  entirely  different 
judges,  by  different  prosecuting  officials,  generally  with  a  totally 
different  objective.  In  many  places  the  oral  testimony  taken  at  the 
preliminary  examination  is  not  even  preserved  for  the  trial,  which 
may  occur  months  later.  When  the  time  for  trial  is  finally  reached 
evidence  which  might  have  been  easily  secured  when  the  case  was 
fresh  has  been  allowed  to  leak  away.  A  new  prosecuting  attorney, 
a  stranger  to  all  the  initial  proceedings,  steps  in  to  gather  again  the 
various  state's  witnesses  for  the  trial. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  such  procedure  to  gain  either  speed  or  cer- 
tainty of  result  must  be  apparent  on  its  face. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  cases  passing  through  these  three 
separate  steps  the  state's  witnesses  are  made  to  appear  and  personally 
give  their  evidence  on  three  separate  occasions,  that  the  serious  diffi- 
culties of  securing  intelligent  jurors  are  doubled  by  requiring  examina- 
tion of  each  felony  by  both  a  grand  and  a  petit  jury,  that  weeks  and 
often  months  are  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  preliminary  hearing 
and  the  first  trial  of  guilt,  that  the  costs  and  the  growing  evils  attend- 
ant upon  the  bail  system  increase  with  every  delay,  when  the  slow- 
moving,  cumbrous  machinery,  designed  for  an  earlier  age,  is  watched 
in  actual  operation,  creaking  and  groaning  and  on  countless  occasions 
missing  fire,  one  begins  to  wonder  how  the  results  can  be  as  good  as 
they  are.  An  actual  count  of  some  4,000  felony  cases  in  Cleveland  in 
1 91 9  showed  that  out  of  every  100  felony  cases  beginning  in  the  Munic- 
ipal Court  26  were  nol-prossed,  discharged,  or  for  some  reason  failed 
to  survive  the  preliminary  examination;  that  out  of  the  remaining 
74  cases  16  never  got  beyond  the  grand-jury  room;  that  out  of  the 
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remaining  58  cases  put  on  trial  21  defendants  secured  a  nol.  pros,  from 
the  new  prosecuting  attorney,  were  acquitted,  or  in  some  other  way 
escaped  sentence;  that  out  of  the  remaining  37  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced eight  managed  to  secure  a  suspended  sentence.  Out  of  the 
original  100  cases,  therefore,  only  29  defendants  actually  were  made 
to  serve  a  sentence;  and,  of  these,  seven  got  off  with  a  fine,  seven  with 
short-term  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse,  and  only  15  were  sent 
to  the  state  penitentiary  or  reformatory.  In  other  words,  a  profes- 
sional criminal  in  Cleveland  might  know  that,  even  if  he  bungled  so 
as  to  be  caught  and  forced  into  court,  in  only  15  per  cent  of  the  felony 
cases  would  the  defendant  have  to  go  to  state  prison.  Who  would 
not  take  the  chance? 

The  Cleveland  statistics  do  not  stand  alone.  The  Minnesota  Crime 
Survey  reported  that  for  every  hundred  automobiles  stolen  in  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  only  five  convictions  were  obtained  (although,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  a  high  percentage  of  automobiles  were  recovered). 
The  statistics  collected  by  the  New  York  Crime  Commission  showed 
that  "of  all  felony  cases  originating  in  arrests  in  New  York  City,  about 
2  per  cent  are  eliminated  by  the  police,  57  per  cent  in  the  preliminary 
hearing,  12  per  cent  in  the  grand  jury,  8  per  cent  in  the  trial  court, 
and  5  per  cent  after  guilt  is  established.  Putting  it  another  way,  if 
we  start  with  100  per  cent  of  arrests  .  .  .  15.42  per  cent  are  actually 
imprisoned  or  fined.  .  .  .  While  it  is  not  wise  to  use  these  percentages 
as  measures  of  'efficiency,'  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  either  we  are 
arresting  many  innocent  people,  perhaps  altogether  too  many,  or 
we  are  permitting  altogether  too  many  guilty  people  to  escape  through 
the  meshes  of  our  criminal  procedure." 

A  professional  criminal  might  also  know  that  the  more  serious  the 
crime,  the  smaller  the  proportion  apparently  of  those  actually  pun- 
ished. In  the  words  of  the  recent  report  of  a  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee,  "for  every  ten  murders  committed  in  London, 
160  are  committed  in  New  York  City;  and  seven  out  of  London's  ten 
are  hanged  while  only  one  out  of  New  York's  160  is  executed."  In 
the  face  of  actual  facts  can  anyone  claim  that  criminal  justice  in 
America  is  either  sure  or  swift? 

Fruitful  results  probably  depend  as  much  upon  corrective  changes 
in  the  details  of  criminal  administration  as  upon  changes  in  the  large. 
Space  forbids  discussion  of  such  details,  for  these  differ  in  every  state. 
There  are  still  jurisdictions  where  justice  can  be  thwarted  by  simon- 
pure  technicalities.  There  was  a  time  when  a  California  court  set 
aside  a  conviction  because  in  the  indictment  the  letter  "n"  was  ac- 
cidentally omitted  from  the  word  "larceny";  a  Texas  court  held 
fatal  the  omission  of  the  word  "to"  in  the  expression  "intent  to  kill 
and  murder."     Such  miscarriages  of  justice  still  occasionally  occur. 
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In  most  states  the  defendant  has  the  right  to  delay  the  trial  and 
increase  greatly  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  jurors  by  an 
excessive  number  of  peremptory  challenges.  The  not  infrequent  prac- 
tice of  requiring  a  new  bail  bond  at  every  new  stage  of  the  case  ex- 
aggerates the  evil  of  the  professional  bondsman  who  preys  upon  the 
innocent  but  stands  ready  as  part  of  the  "system"  to  lend  every 
assistance  to  the  professional  criminal.  The  surprising  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  forfeited  bail  bonds  bears  evidence  of  the  inefficiency 
with  which  we  operate  our  criminal  machinery.  A  careful  examina- 
tion revealed  that  in  Cleveland  only  i^  per  cent  of  the  forfeited  bail 
bonds  were  actually  collected. 

The  privilege  of  a  criminal  defendant  to  refuse  to  give  testimony 
survives  from  the  days  when  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  actions  a 
party  was  incompetent  as  a  witness  and  when  in  felony  trials  the 
defendant  was  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  merits  at  a  time  when  torture  was  still  in  use  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Continent  as  a  means  for  gaining  self-incriminatory  evidence, 
it  is  a  privilege  which  under  modern  conditions  cannot  profit  the  in- 
nocent, but  may  prove  very  effective  in  preventing  the  conviction  of 
the  guilty.  It  is  probably  an  important  factor  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  "third-degree"  methods  by  the  police.  Yet  in  many  states 
the  constitutions  preserve  with  religious  veneration  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  its  abolition  can  be  obtained  only  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

Constitutional  provisions  in  most  states  similarly  require  the  jury 
form  of  trial  and  prevent  our  experimenting  with  other  possibly  more 
efficient  forms,  such  as  tribunals  composed  of  law  experts  and  lay- 
men, sitting  and  voting  together,  as  adopted  in  certain  sections  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  ideas  of  justice  is  the  jury 
form  of  trial  that  in  many  states,  even  upon  the  express  request  of 
the  defendant,  the  jury  may  not  be  waived.  In  states  where  this  is 
permitted,  however,  the  results  have  apparently  more  than  justified 
the  practice.  In  Maryland  actual  experience  has  shown  that  the  trial 
without  a  jury  is  so  much  speedier,  cheaper,  and  altogether  more 
satisfactory,  that  in  the  year  1924  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cases 
in  the  criminal  court  of  Baltimore  City  were  tried  in  this  way;  and 
in  the  Hartford  court  in  Connecticut,  where  the  same  practice  now 
prevails,  the  defendants  choose  to  be  tried  without  a  jury  in  some  70 
per  cent  of  cases. 

"Trial  by  jury,"  says  Dicey  in  his  Law  of  the  Constitution^  "is  open 
to  much  criticism;  a  distinguished  French  thinker  may  be  right  in 
holding  that  the  habit  of  submitting  difficult  problems  of  fact  to  the 
decision  of  twelve  men  of  not  more  than  average  education  and  in- 
telligence will  in  the  near  future  be  considered  an  absurdity  as  patent 
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as  ordeal  by  battle.  Its  success  in  England  is  wholly  due  to,  and  is 
the  most  extraordinary  sign  of,  popular  confidence  in  the  judicial 
bench.  A  judge  is  the  colleague  and  the  readily  accepted  guide  of  the 
jurors."  The  glory  of  the  English  jury  system  rests  largely  upon  the 
power  invested  in  the  judge,  who,  with  the  right  to  interpret  facts 
and  to  give  large  guidance  to  the  jury,  is  always  an  impartial  and 
powerful  force  for  justice.  Yet  in  many  of  our  American  states  today 
the  judge  has  for  various  reasons  degenerated  into  a  mere  mouth- 
piece of  judicial  learning;  he  is  commonly  robbed  of  all  power  to  com- 
ment on  the  facts.  Even  in  his  vital  function  of  instructing  the  jury, 
instead  of  framing  his  instructions  in  language  of  his  own,  free  from 
all  partiality  or  bias,  it  has  become  a  common  practice  for  him  merely 
to  read  selections  from  ready-made  instructions,  requested  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  framed  in  a  partisan  way  by  astute  counsel  governed 
only  by  the  desire  to  win. 

The  machine  of  American  criminal  justice  badly  needs  repair;  it  is 
antiquated,  ill-suited  to  the  demands  of  modern  conditions,  and  very 
inefficiently  operated.  For  the  outcome  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  The  most  fundamental  requisites  of  any  system  of  criminal 
justice — speed  and  certainty — are  conspicuously  absent. 

Ill 

The  work  of  detecting  and  apprehending  criminals  has  been  com- 
paratively little  emphasized  in  America.  Our  minds  are  so  engrossed 
in  the  defects  of  the  law  that  we  are  inclined  to  forget  that  we  must 
catch  a  criminal  before  we  can  try  him.  An  absolute  perfection  of 
law  and  procedure  can  yield  no  results  in  the  case  of  an  unarrested 
criminal.  The  Baltimore  Crime  Commission  reported  that,  for  the 
2,825  serious  crimes  committed  in  the  city  during  six  months  in  1923, 
only  734  arrests  were  made  and  only  440  persons  indicted — ^less  than 
one  in  six.  The  deterrence  of  penal  treatment  can  have  little  effect 
if  a  prospective  criminal  believes  that,  even  if  his  crime  is  discovered, 
there  is  less  than  one  chance  in  six  of  his  being  brought  to  trial.  It 
will  not  do  to  attribute  such  conditions  to  the  corruption  of  the  police, 
for  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  any  such  sweeping  indictment.  The  result 
must  be  sought  rather  in  the  crying  inefficiency  of  American  police 
methods. 

Unlike  Europe,  we  have  not  yet  learned  in  this  country,  with  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions,  to  utilize  the  resources  of  science  for  po- 
lice detection  work.  Under  European  methods  the  police  are  trained 
to  examine  with  a  high  degree  of  skill  every  detail  connected  with 
the  crime  and  to  rely  upon  scientific  experts  at  every  turn.  Nothing 
is  too  minute  for  examination  and  study.  The  investigating  officer 
therefore  spares  no  pains  to  seek  for  the  slightest  clue — even  a  single 
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hair  caught  on  the  hands  of  victims,  lodged  upon  some  piece  of  cloth- 
ing, or  fallen  on  the  ground  near  by.  Any  such  discoveries  he  promptly 
turns  over  to  an  expert  microscopist.  Thus,  in  a  recorded  case  in 
Austria,  a  man  was  gravely  wounded  by  an  unknown  person  on  a 
very  dark  night.  The  criminal  dropped  his  cap  in  his  flight,  and  in- 
side the  cap  two  hairs  were  found.  After  a  careful  examination  the 
expert  microscopist  was  able  to  describe  the  wearer  as  ''a  man  of 
middle  age,  of  robust  constitution,  inclined  to  obesity;  black  hair 
intermingled  with  gray,  recently  cut;  commencing  to  grow  bald." 
In  comparison  with  such  European  methods  one  is  reminded  of  the 
cap  which  figured  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial — found  at  the  scene  of 
the  Braintree  murder  and  alleged  to  belong  to  Sacco.  Upon  the  identi- 
fication of  its  wearer  hung  an  issue  of  nation-wide  concern.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Chief  Gallivan  of  Braintree,  he  carried 
the  cap  around  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks  under  the  seat  of  his  auto- 
mobile, and  then  himself  ripped  the  lining  to  find  identification  marks 
before  he  ultimately  gave  it  to  Captain  Scott.  Under  European  police 
methods  even  particles  of  dust  have  proved  of  large  importance  in 
identifying  unknown  criminals.    As  Gross  says: — 

The  coat  of  a  locksmith  contains  a  different  kind  of  dust  from  that  of  a  miller; 
that  accumulated  in  the  pocket  of  a  school-boy  is  essentially  different  from  that  in 
the  pocket  of  a  chemist;  while  in  the  groove  of  the  pocketknife  of  a  dandy  a  different 
kind  of  dust  will  be  found  from  that  in  the  pocketknife  of  a  tramp.  .  .  . 

One  day,  for  instance,  there  was  found  upon  the  scene  of  a  crime  a  garment  from 
which  no  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  its  owner.  The  coat  was  placed  in  a 
strong  and  well-gummed  paper  bag  which  was  beaten  with  sticks  as  vigorously  and 
for  as  long  a  time  as  could  be  done  without  the  paper  tearing;  the  packet  was  left 
alone  for  a  short  time  and  then  opened,  the  dust  being  carefully  collected  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  Chemical  Examiner.  Examination  proved  that  the  dust  was  entirely 
composed  of  woody  fibrous  matter  finely  pulverized;  the  deduction  drawn  was  that 
the  coat  belonged  to  a  carpenter,  joiner,  or  sawyer,  etc.  But  among  the  dust  much 
gelatine  and  powdered  glue  was  found ;  this  not  being  used  by  carpenters  or  sawyers, 
the  further  deduction  was  drawn  that  the  garment  belonged  to  a  joiner — which 
turned  out  to  be  in  fact  the  case. 

These  random  illustrations  suffice  to  show  the  contrast  between  the 
expert  and  scientific  methods  in  use  in  Europe  and  our  haphazard 
amateur  ways  in  America.  When  one  also  remembers  that  on  the 
Continent  the  police  keep  careful  registration  cards  for  every  person, 
that  change  of  name  is  illegal  and  impracticable,  that  the  police  keep 
constantly  adding  fresh  information  on  the  individual  registration 
cards,  and  that  therefore  at  any  moment  the  police  have  available 
a  more  or  less  complete  history  of  each  individual,  one  begins  to  com- 
prehend why  the  chances  of  identifying  and  arresting  those  guilty  of 
crime  in  Europe  are  in  favor  of  the  police,  in  America  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  criminal. 
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In  America  we  have  as  yet  neither  the  training  schools  nor  the  poHce 
personnel  to  make  possible  such  results  as  are  achieved  in  Europe. 
The  average  training  for  police  work  in  European  cities  involves  a 
course  of  intensive  study  of  from  six  months  to  a  year;  in  Vienna  a 
three-year  course  is  given.  Until  we  build  up  in  America  effective 
police-training  schools  it  is  grotesque  to  expect  startling  results  in 
the  detection  or  reduction  of  crime. 

Furthermore,  until  we  raise  the  police  above  the  level  of  politics  to 
the  dignity  of  a  highly  trained  profession,  we  cannot  expect  first- 
rate  men  to  enter  police  work.  In  Austria,  not  long  ago,  the  nation's 
Prime  Minister,  after  surrendering  his  portfolio,  returned  to  his  work 
as  Chief  of  Police  of  Vienna.  Such  things  cannot  come  in  America 
until  we  can  assure  those  entering  the  profession  of  a  continuous 
career  safe  from  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  and  free  from  all  political 
interference.  It  is  much  the  same  lesson  which  we  have  had  to  learn 
with  respect  to  our  national  diplomatic  service — that  career  men  are 
necessary  for  expert  work,  and  that  expert  work  is  a  prerequisite 
for  efficiency. 

Police  work  of  a  really  efficient  character  must  include  crime  pre- 
vention as  well  as  crime  detection.  Under  conventional  methods  effi- 
cient patrol  work  may  prevent  holdups  and  assaults  on  patrolled 
streets,  and  good  detective  work  may  have  a  strong  deterrent  effect 
upon  burglaries  and  "inside  jobs";  but  at  best  these  conventional 
methods  are  almost  a  negligible  factor  in  reducing  the  volume  of 
crime.  Here  again  creative  work  is  sorely  needed.  It  should  be  the 
business  of  an  efficient  police  force  to  gain  a  wide  knowledge  of  in- 
dividual lawbreakers  and  their  companions,  of  suspects  and  "bad 
risks";  and  this  intimate  knowledge  should  be  utilized  as  the  basis 
for  preventive  work  by  bringing  about  contacts  between  individuals 
hovering  near  the  danger  line  and  the  various  social  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations best  fitted  to  cope  with  the  given  situation.  The  under- 
lying principles  of  probation  work  need  not  necessarily  be  confined 
to  formal  assignments  covering  only  those  who  have  already  over- 
stepped the  line  and  run  afoul  of  the  courts.  If  the  danger  is  due  to 
defective  physical  or  mental  characteristics,  steps  should  be  directed 
toward  the  necessary  treatment;  if  due  to  environment  and  social 
conditions  it  may  prove  possible  to  change  the  environment  or  even 
to  remedy  the  conditions.  Again,  in  the  case  of  convicts  discharged 
from  prison,  the  police  have  it  peculiarly  within  their  power  either 
to  hound  or  genuinely  to  help  them.  The  preventive  work  of  the 
police  at  such  a  time  can  be  a  very  material  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  recidivism  and  the  prevention  of  the  convict's  return  to  jail.  As 
Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  the  former  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  puts  it:  "The  preventive  policeman  is  the  policeman  of  the 
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future.    However  faithfully  he  does  it,  he  can  no  longer  fully  justify 
himself  by  simply  'pounding  the  beat.'" 

IV 

The  reform  of  the  substantive  criminal  law,  the  reform  of  procedural 
machinery,  the  development  of  more  scientific  methods  of  crime  de- 
tection and  crime  prevention,  are  in  reality  little  more  than  playing 
around  the  edges  of  the  real  problem.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
the  human  beings  whom  we  have  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted?  There 
we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  criminal  justice. 

For  centuries  we  have  assumed  that  crime  is  the  voluntary  choice 
of  a  free  agent  and  that  it  will  somehow  benefit  society  to  punish 
the  criminal;  and  upon  these  two  assumptions  we  have  based  our 
whole  penal  system.  Modern  scientific  investigation  has  shaken  to 
its  foundations  each  of  these  assumptions.  We  have  discovered  that 
a  large  part  of  crime  is  inevitable, — the  result  partly  of  inherent 
physiological  abnormalities  and  mental  defects,  and  partly  of  social 
environment  and  economic  conditions, — and  that  therefore  any  theory 
which  bases  punishment  upon  the  moral  blameworthiness  of  the 
wrongdoer  must  be  open  to  very  serious  question.  Hard  experience 
has  shown  us  also  that  punishment  as  an  end  and  aim  in  itself  yields 
surprisingly  little  in  the  way  of  social  gain,  and  generally  hardens  the 
victim  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption.  In  actual  operation  our  puni- 
tive or  retributive  theory  is  not  preventing  crime  or  saving  those  con- 
victed from  criminal  careers.  Modern  criminologists  are  finding  that 
over  half  of  our  prison  populations  are  recidivists,  men  who  have  been 
convicted  before.  Glueck's  study  of  608  consecutive  admissions  to 
Sing  Sing  Prison  in  New  York  showed  that  66.8  per  cent  were  recid- 
ivists. An  authoritative  recent  study  reveals  a  similar  percentage 
in  New  York  county  jails  and  penitentiaries.  Investigations  in  other 
states  have  shown  similar  results.  The  venerable  retributive  theory, 
blue-blooded,  sanctified  by  the  ages,  has  gone  down  under  the  fire 
of  modern  criticism  and  scientific  investigation.  Yet  upon  this  retrib- 
utive theory  is  based  the  penal  code  of  nearly  every  American  state. 

In  place  of  the  barren  aim  of  punishment  or  expiation,  modern 
scientific  thought  has  sought  more  practical  ways  of  conserving  the 
social  welfare  and,  as  the  bed-rock  objectives  of  criminal  justice, 
has  concentrated  upon  the  reformation  wherever  possible  of  the  in- 
dividual offender,  the  prevention  of  further  crime  on  his  part,  and  the 
deterrence  of  others  from  imitating  the  offense.  This  means  the  in- 
tensely practical  problem  of  securing  results  in  human  conduct,  a 
problem  which  the  mere  abstractions  of  penal  codes  will  not  solve. 
The  task  is  not  to  fit  the  penal  treatment  to  an  abstract  crime,  but 
to  a  concrete  criminal — to  discover  some  method  of  social  treatment 
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which  will  register  results  in  the  consciousness  of  the  offender  him- 
self. The  objective  changes  from  punishment  as  such  to  social  rein- 
statement of  the  criminal.  Prevention  and  deterrence  are  to  be  gained 
wherever  possible  as  by-products  of  social  reinstatement.  To  attain 
such  an  objective,  mass  treatment  is  evidently  futile.  What  proves 
immensely  effective  with  one  will  be  utterly  unavailing  with  another. 
Individualization  of  treatment  is  the  only  way.  From  this  there  can 
be  no  escape.    Emphasis  must  shift  from  the  crime  to  the  criminal. 

The  task,  then,  becomes  a  twofold  one:  first,  that  of  guilt-finding, 
the  sorting  out  of  those  individuals  who  need  social  rehabilitation; 
and,  second,  the  finding  of  some  practical  means  for  effecting  such 
rehabilitation.  The  real  touchstone  of  success  in  criminal  adminis- 
tration lies  in  the  second  part  of  the  task;  if  this  fails,  the  mere  sorting- 
out  process  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  waste  effort. 

Trained  experts  are  needed  for  each  part  of  this  twofold  work.  The 
sorting-out  process — ^guilt-finding — is  the  work  primarily  of  the  lawyer 
and  the  judge. 

Once  guilt  has  been  determined,  however,  the  most  delicate  and 
critical  part  of  the  task  of  criminal  administration  begins.  What  will 
be  the  best  form  of  curative  social  treatment  to  yield  concrete  results? 
The  answer  must  evidently  vary  for  each  offender;  for  if  vital  results 
are  to  be  had  it  must  depend,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  isolated  act 
which  constitutes  the  crime,  but  on  the  character  of  the  criminal  him- 
self, as  evidenced  by  his  whole  past  history,  his  physiological  and  men- 
tal condition,  his  behavior  reactions,  his  habits,  his  beliefs,  his  general 
outlook  on  life.  Three  individuals  are  separately  convicted,  each  for 
the  theft  of  the  same  amount  of  money.  Under  the  old  theories, 
criminal  justice  would  require  that  precisely  the  same  term  of  imprison- 
ment should  be  imposed  upon  each.  The  first  offender  may  be  a 
hardened  professional  who  has  been  living  a  life  of  crime  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  has  served  two  or  more  prison  terms  already;  the  sec- 
ond offender  may  be  a  boy  of  fifteen  in  his  formative  years;  the  third 
a  man  of  forty,  industrious,  but  unable  to  get  employment  because 
of  an  oversupply  of  the  labor  market,  with  a  clean,  good  record  to 
his  credit.  Should  all  necessarily  have  the  same  treatment  because 
all  committed  the  same  crime?  Does  not  reason  demand  that  after 
conviction  prisoners  be  individually  studied,  sorted  into  social  group- 
ings, and  treated  according  to  the  needs  of  each  group  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  of  each  individual  criminal? 

Already  we  have  made  a  beginning.  In  most  states  today  juvenile 
offenders  are  no  longer  treated  in  the  mass  with  other  criminals,  but 
are  singled  out  for  such  individual  social  treatment  as  seems  best 
calculated  to  save  the  particular  child  from  the  pathway  of  crime. 
Similarly,  criminals  found  to  be  irresponsible  by  reason  of  insanity  are 
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ordinarily  separated  into  another  group,  and  committed  to  special 
institutions  for  the  insane.  So,  a  movement  is  afoot  in  many  states 
to  differentiate  the  group  of  hardened  professionals,  who,  it  is  gen- 
erally felt,  should  receive  a  different  kind  of  sentence  from  that  of 
first  offenders.  Thus  the  classical  theory  of  imposing  exactly  the  same 
punishment  upon  all  guilty  of  the  same  offense  is  breaking  down  in 
practice,  and  we  are  beginning  in  a  limited  way  to  determine  penal 
treatment  according  to  social  groupings  and  classifications  quite 
irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  offense  committed. 

Along  this  pathway  lies  the  great  need  for  future  work  and  research. 
May  it  not  be  possible  to  define  and  set  apart  other  social  groups 
needing  separate  study  and  particularized  treatment,  as  well  as  ju- 
veniles and  insane  criminals?  For  instance,  the  group  of  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts,  who  form  a  substantial  part  of  every  criminal  popu- 
lation, present  a  problem  of  social  reconstruction  of  surpassing  diffi- 
culty, yet  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Again,  morons,  mental 
defectives,  the  feeble-minded,  constitute  another  substantial  group, 
also  requiring  intensive  study  and  treatment  differentiated  accord- 
ing to  their  special  needs.  For  many  of  this  group,  training  in  a  skilled 
or  semiskilled  trade  and  careful  parole  work  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
Others,  like  certain  types  of  the  insane,  need  permanent  care.  Pro- 
fessional and  hardened  criminals  form  still  another  group  who  do  not 
react  normally  to  ordinary  stimuli.  To  expect  them  to  respond  to 
stereotyped  methods  of  treatment,  or  to  keep  them  mingled  indis- 
criminately in  prison  populations,  is  disastrous  from  every  point  of 
view.  Through  the  failure  to  give  them  separate  treatment  many  a 
prison  has  been  turned  into  a  factory  of  crime.  Still  other  problems 
arise  in  connection  with  the  psychoneurotic  group,  the  physically  dis- 
eased group,  the  old-age  group.  Improved  forms  of  treatment  wait 
upon  improved  scientific  methods;  and  these  in  turn  depend  upon 
increased  study  and  research  with  further  individualization  of  treat- 
ment within  each  group. 

The  problem  of  social  treatment  is  so  complex,  so  beset  with  diffi- 
culties at  every  turn,  that  no  one  who  has  given  it  serious  study  will 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  precise  form  which  an  improved  machinery 
should  take.  There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  general  direction  in  which  we  must 
look  if  results  are  to  be  attained.  If  treatment  is  to  be  individualized, 
once  the  legal  experts  have  determined  guilt,  the  problem  of  separating 
those  convicted  into  the  proper  social  groups  and  determining  upon 
the  most  effective  form  of  treatment  in  each  case  is  one  which  legal 
learning  will  not  solve.  The  lawyer  must  step  aside  in  favor  of  the 
doctor,  the  psychologist,  the  psychiatrist,  the  sociologist.  The  sim- 
plest process  for  achieving  such  a  result  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
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court  should  turn  over  those  found  guilty  to  a  specially  appointed  and 
carefully  chosen  group  or  board  for  determining,  upon  the  advice  of 
expert  assistants  and  upon  the  basis  of  searching  physiological  and 
psychiatric  examinations,  in  which  social  grouping  each  convicted 
offender  is  to  be  placed  and  to  what  kind  of  treatment  each  is  to  be 
subjected.  The  concentration  of  power  and  responsibility  in  such  a 
board  will  bring  about  the  coordination  and  regularization  of  the  pres- 
ent rather  haphazard  efforts  in  the  direction  of  social  treatment;  and 
by  keeping  in  intimate  contact  with  various  social  agencies  throughout 
the  state  it  could  achieve  a  really  effective  piece  of  work.  Needless 
to  say,  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  responsible  body,  it  must  have  the  addi- 
tional power  to  see  that  its  orders  are  properly  carried  out,  and  subse- 
quently to  transfer  offenders  from  group  to  group,  to  modify  treatment 
in  the  light  of  concrete  results,  and  to  discharge  finally  or  on  proba- 
tion those  who  no  longer  need  institutional  or  social  care. 

After  the  setting  aside  of  the  more  or  less  well-defined  classes,  as 
suggested  above,  there  would  remain  a  large  number  whose  abnormali- 
ties would  not  be  so  pronounced  or  distinct  as  to  demand  group  treat- 
ment of  a  differentiated  or  highly  specialized  nature.  To  devise  for 
this  large  group  forms  of  treatment  redemptive  rather  than  punitive 
is  the  final  crucial  problem  of  criminal  administration.  Here  impera- 
tively we  need  creative  thought  opening  up  new  avenues  of  experi- 
mentation. 

Whatever  the  system  of  treatment,  whether  in  large  central  in- 
stitutions or  in  detached  units  or  not  within  institution  walls  at  all, 
certain  underlying  fundamentals  seem  clear.  If  social  rehabilitation 
is  the  objective  sought  it  can  never  be  finally  attained  by  force  and 
compulsion,  for  it  is  essentially  a  thing  of  the  spirit.  Discipline  and 
enforced  obedience  in  the  earlier  stages  of  treatment  for  the  majority 
must  be  strict;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  discipline  which 
subdues  and  makes  sodden,  and  the  discipline  which  enforces  order 
so  that  other  constructive  forces  can  operate.  The  pathway  toward 
social  rehabilitation  must  evidently  be  a  progressive  one,  the  offender 
passing  from  stage  to  stage  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions.  Voluntary 
effort  must  win  its  way  over  compulsion,  and  the  will  of  the  offender 
himself  must  be  enlisted  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  achieve  his  freedom 
through  making  himself  fit  for  his  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety. Always  the  treatment  must  be  individualized  so  as  to  evoke 
individual  responsive  effort.  The  final  return  to  society  must  be 
through  a  gradual  relaxation  of  restrictions  and  an  extended  period  of 
parole.  To  imprison  a  social  defective  for  years  in  a  place  where  every- 
thing seems  calculated  to  make  him  peculiarly  unfit  for  freedom  and 
then  suddenly  to  disgorge  him  into  blinding  freedom,  penniless  and 
friendless,  and  expect  him  to  go  and  sin  no  more,  is  almost  grotesque. 
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In  emphasizing  the  objective  of  social  rehabiHtation  the  preventive, 
and  deterrent  elements  of  criminal  justice  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
But  the  social  rehabilitation  of  the  felon,  if  successful,  is  almost  sure 
to  carry  in  its  train  prevention  and  deterrence.  Those  who  would  em- 
phasize deterrence  above  all  else  must  not  forget  that  our  present 
system  is  conspicuously  failing  to  deter.  Mere  savagery  of  punish- 
ment does  not  deter.  The  history  of  criminal  law  in  England  shows 
that  during  the  eighteenth  century,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty  dif- 
ferent offenses  were  punishable  with  death,  crime  flourished.  Even 
when  pocketpicking  was  punishable  by  death,  a  public  hanging, 
when  everybody  was  looking  upward,  was  a  favorite  place  for  pick- 
pockets to  ply  their  trade.  Deterrence  comes  not  through  severity 
of  punishment,  but  through  certainty  and  celerity  of  conviction. 
The  more  severe  the  punishment,  the  fewer  guilty  persons  will  be 
convicted,  as  everyone  who  has  worked  with  juries  must  know.  The 
element  of  deterrence  under  the  present  system  must  be  small  when 
the  prospective  criminal  may  know  that  there  is  considerably  less 
than  one  chance  in  ten  of  his  being  caught  and  forced  to  serve  a  sen- 
tence, and  that,  even  if  convicted,  the  mere  lapse  of  a  fixed  number  of 
years,  irrespective  of  his  own  effort  or  character,  will  see  him  free  once 
more.  If  he  knew  that  there  was  at  least  an  equal  chance  of  being 
caught  and  convicted,  if  he  knew  that  after  conviction  his  right  to 
freedom  would  be  dependent  upon  his  own  conduct,  and  that  after 
his  discharge  he  would  remain  under  partial  surveillance  for  an  ex- 
tended time,  there  would  be  less  crime. 

Such  are  the  signposts  toward  the  way  of  reform  of  criminal  ad- 
ministration. At  every  turn,  creative  thought  and  careful,  patient 
experimentation  are  necessary.  The  solution  can  come  only  slowly, 
very  gradually,  as  legal  scholars,  psychiatrists,  sociologists,  and  other 
special  workers  make  their  peculiar  contributions,  each  in  his  own 
field.  In  the  end  American  civilization  will  prove  equal  to  the  task; 
but  the  battle  must  be  fought  on  many  fronts. 

MADE  IN  JAPAN* 

By  Ellery  Sedgwick 
I 

TRAVELERS  voyaging  west  to  reach  the  East  find,  when  they 
attain  the  i8oth  meridian,  that  going  to  sleep  of  a  Sunday 
night  they  wake  up  on  Sunday  morning.  This  repetition  of 
a  day,  whose  complicated  explanation  is  familiar  to  the  Third  Class 
in  arithmetic  as  it  is  to  sailors,  serves  for  the  ordinary  passenger  as 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1930;  copyright,  1930  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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an  intellectual  stimulus — a  kind  of  pons  asinorum.  If  he  crosses  the 
bridge  which  asses  balk  at,  then  he  is  qualified  to  travel  and  grow  in 
wisdom.  Some  tourists  pass  the  test. 

Whether  this  assertion  is  libelous  or  not,  the  problem  usually  serves 
to  close  the  conversational  gap  which  divides  you  from  Yokohama. 
The  first  week  has  disposed  of  the  President,  the  flaccid  stock  market, 
and  other  staples  of  small  talk.  Mathematics  is  for  once  a  blessing. 
Besides,  as  a  social  asset  the  Japanese  ship  you  are  traveling  on  is 
not  to  be  despised.  It  is  a  sort  of  selective  exhibit  of  things  Japanese. 
You  are  bidden  to  a  garden  party  where  the  port  deck  is  hung  with 
lanterns  and  festooned  with  wisteria,  and  booths  along  the  cabin  wall 
are  piled  high  with  every  confection  that  bean  and  fish  are  suscep- 
tible of.  Here  you  are  served  by  cabin  boys  so  kimono'd  and  pow- 
dered that  they  seem  the  identical  ladies  who  beautified  the  fans  of 
your  youth.  Here  too  you  are  given  your  first  lesson  in  manners. 
Young  lady,  if  you  can  curtsy  as  prettily  as  the  stewardess  when  she 
looks  in  with  her  morning  smile, — "Madam,  it  would  be  charming 
to  me  if  you  are  comfortable," — the  success  of  your  debut  is  assured. 

Yokohama  is  big,  modern,  efficient,  and  bustling,  but  its  real  in- 
terest lies  in  the  fact — true,  though  you  can't  believe  it — that  seven 
years  ago  there  wasn't  any  Yokohama.  After  the  earthquake,  in  the 
Prophet's  awful  words,  came  the  fire,  and  the  city  ceased  to  exist. 
Yokohama  is  the  port  of  Tokyo,  half  an  hour  distant.  Even  now  we 
can  hardly  realize  that  within  the  two  cities  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  were  done  to  death.  Sixty  thousand  corpses  incinerated 
in  a  huge  hecatomb  are  interred  in  a  single  shrine  built  in  Tokyo  of 
solid  cement  as  if  in  defiance  of  what  Fate  may  have  in  store.  Such 
a  catastrophe  outreaches  the  imagination.  The  tragedies  of  Galves- 
ton, of  San  Francisco  even,  are  incidents  beside  this  holocaust.  Think 
of  that  scene!  Yokohama  was  a  memory,  Tokyo  an  ash  heap,  and 
homeless  multitudes,  gathered  in  rude  cantonments,  clung  in  their 
agony  to  the  single  hope  of  reaching  some  city  like  Kyoto,  out  of  the 
earthquake  belt.  But  on  the  sixth  day  the  Emperor  spoke.  Tokyo, 
the  Imperial  Rescript  ran,  was  forever  ordained  the  capital  of  the 
Empire.    Then  people  knew  that  Will  had  conquered  Fate. 

One  of  the  prize  puzzles  in  Tokyo  is  to  find  an  address  when  you 
want  it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  simpler  if  the  streets  had  names,  but 
that  would  spoil  the  puzzle.  Names  there  are  for  districts  or  for  wards, 
but  these  are  utterly  irregular  and  known  to  instinct  alone.  Once  in 
the  ward,  the  taxi-driver  knows  that  the  trail  is  growing  hot.  What 
he  next  seeks  is  the  cho.  Now  in  the  country  the  cho,  properly  a  lin- 
eal measure  running  sixteen  to  the  mile, — to  be  computed  by  the  rod, 
perch,  or  pole,  as  the  arithmetic  book  hath  it, — also  designates  an 
area,  but  in  towns  the  cho  is  simply  what  it  is.    So,  once  within  its 
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limits,  down  clambers  your  driver,  while  the  taxi  next  in  line  honks 
its  protest  in  the  narrow  street  behind.  First  he  inquires  of  the  gro- 
cery man.  They  bow  twice  in  harmonious  accord  and  then  get  down 
to  business.  But  the  grocer  has  only  lived  there  for  a  year  or  two  and 
is  imperfectly  informed.  The  stonecutter,  who  in  Tokyo  invariably 
lives  hard  by,  is  called  into  consultation,  and  when  the  party  is  com- 
pleted by  the  policeman  the  outline  of  the  cho  is  theoretically  deter- 
mined. Up  springs  the  driver  and  into  the  cho  you  go,  grazing  (I  speak 
from  experience)  two  bicycles  and  a  pushcart. 

Then  the  driver  looks  round,  talking  with  desperate  rapidity.  He 
must  mean:  ''What  is  your  number?"  You  have  it  on  the  slip  of  pa- 
per with  which  the  hotel  clerk  has  providentially  supplied  you.  "Num- 
ber 18."  Here  it  is.  Well,  you  might  suppose  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  But  there  are  two  i8's.  No,  four!  No,  six!  Upon  my  soul,  in 
one  instance  I  can  testify  that  one  cho  has  eighteen  iS's.  In  such  an 
emergency  you  can,  of  course,  ring  the  eighteen  doorbells  and  come 
infallibly  to  your  destination,  or  you  can  wait  for  the  postman.  We 
usually  waited — to  the  taxi  tune  of  six  yen  an  hour ! 

If  there  is  a  more  extensive  city  than  Tokyo  in  the  world,  I  do  not 
know  it.  London  may  be  large.  If  you  take  the  bus  from  Clapham 
Rise  to  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  you  will  cover  a  substantial  slice  of 
England.  But  remember,  this  is  an  earthquake  city,  and,  foreign 
buildings  aside,  every  structure  is  one  or,  at  most,  two  stories.  Spread 
two  million  people  out  fiat,  add  a  quantity  of  the  great  parks  of  the 
world,  throw  in  a  dozen  rivers  and  canals  and  central  arteries  of  im- 
mense width,  and  you  cover  a  considerable  amount  of  the  earth's 
surface.   Of  which  the  moral  is,  Start  early  when  you  go  out  to  dine. 

II 

At  Tokyo  you  will  have  your  first  sukiyaki — a  repast  suggesting 
friendship  and  even  intimacy.  Now,  squatting  on  your  heels  with 
quiet  dignity  for  two  hours  and  a  half  sounds  easy,  but  the  habits  of 
a  lifetime  creakily  protest  against  it,  and  something  of  Eastern  dig- 
nity can  still  be  retained  by  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  cushion.  The 
guests,  usually  in  groups  of  five,  squat  about  a  central  pot,  always 
boiling  and  perpetually  replenished  with  slices  of  beef,  onions,  greenSj 
and  something  that  looks  like  vermicelli  but  isn't.  Into  the  hotch- 
potch the  vigilant  waitress  pours  ever  and  anon  a  thin  sauce  made 
from  the  omnipresent  soy.  As  the  steam  rises,  juicy  and  fragrant, 
each  guest  plunges  his  chopsticks  into  the  dish,  searching  for  a  tidbit 
cooked  precisely  so,  and  transfers  to  his  personal  bowl  all  he  is  imme- 
diately good  for.  On  and  on  the  process  goes.  Bowls  are  refilled 
before  they  are  emptied.  One  never  knows  how  much  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, what  he  has  eaten,  till  at  the  close  of  the  feast  comes  the  bowl  of 
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steaming  rice — universal  substitute  for  bread — to  fill  the  last  interior 
cavity. 

As  with  food,  so  with  sake,  which  washes  it  down.  Served  warm  in 
tiniest  bowls  refilled  as  they  are  emptied,  the  mild  liquor  provides 
the  gentle  exhilaration  which  Japanese  sociability  requires.  Sake  to 
an  American  seems  little  more  potent  than  spring  water,  but  the 
Japanese,  whose  wits  are  more  delicately  poised  than  our  own,  lose 
their  equilibrium  more  easily,  and  sake  drunk  in  cumulative  sips 
represents  to  them  infinitesimal  gradations  between  sober-sidedness 
and  that  spontaneous  exhilaration  which  for  one  hour  at  least  makes  a 
man  a  hero  to  himself,  transforms  a  chance  gathering  into  a  brother- 
hood, and  metamorphoses  this  stable  world  into  the  unsubstantial 
fairy  place  of  the  poet's  dream. 

From  these  lyrical  remarks  the  reader  must  not  think  the  Japa- 
nese an  intemperate  people.  They  are  the  reverse.  Sake  is  merely 
their  gentle  protest  against  the  dull  placidity  of  life. 

Little  does  he  appreciate  a  sukiyaki  who  rates  it  in  terms  of  food 
and  drink.  Like  all  Japanese  festivals,  it  is  the  very  efflorescence  of 
leisure.  For  aught  I  know,  a  Japanese  alone  may  dine  with  business- 
like dispatch,  but  in  company  the  host  pauses  after  every  mouthful, 
and  unembarrassed  silence  follows  talk.  It  is  the  end  of  the  day. 
No  business  presses  but  the  business  of  fellowship.  Hour  after  quiet 
hour  you  sit  and  chat  and  eat. 

The  door  of  a  Japanese  house  swings  open  less  readily  than  ours. 
Their  little  rooms,  lovely  and  bare,  are  dedicated  to  family,  not  to 
social,  life.  But  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  asked  within,  the 
host's  wife  and  daughters  will  take  the  place  of  maidservants,  and 
you  dine  as  dined  Odysseus  when  King  Alcinous's  wife  brought  him 
meat  and  his  cup  was  replenished  by  Nausicaa.  The  American  who 
has  been  waited  on,  but  not  by  servants,  appreciates  the  honor  which 
has  been  done  him.  If  the  guest  be  English,  let  him  note  the  attitude 
of  the  wife  as  she  walks  abroad  just  three  steps  behind  her  husband. 
That  gap  may  strike  him  as  the  perfect  distance ! 

The  visitor  who  studies  his  map  will  notice  that  there  are  two  main 
centers  of  interest  in  Japan.  One  clusters  about  Tokyo,  one  about 
Kyoto.  Tokyo  is  but  two  hours  from  Miyanoshita,  and  three  or  four 
from  Nikko.  After  the  city,  the  country  is  doubly  delicious,  and  nei- 
ther of  these  lovely  patterns  of  the  Japanese  countryside  can  be  neg- 
lected. In  both  the  second  day  is  more  delightful  than  the  first  and 
the  third  exceeds  the  second.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  the 
governors  of  their  prefectures,  but  the  social  rulers  of  these  two  de- 
lightful places  are  brothers,  veritable  Dioscuri  from  their  trim  figures 
and  hazel  eyes  to  the  last  sinuous  twist  of  their  confident  gray  mus- 
tachios.    Both  are  masters  of  the  honorable  profession  of  innkeeping. 
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Either  will  give  you  as  comfortable  a  bed,  as  hot  a  dinner,  and 
as  lovely  an  outlook  as  this  old  world  affords.  Both  were  educated  in 
London,  and  both  illustrate  the  ancient  adage,  often  so  difficult  of 
credence,  that  life  for  the  wayfarer  can  be  made  not  only  bearable 
but  enchanting. 

At  Miyanoshita,  while  the  water  cascades  out  of  a  green  forest 
into  a  sunny  pool  right  at  your  feet,  you  can  smoke  a  confidential 
cigar  with  Mr.  Yamaguchi,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  ways  of  the  world. 
When  quite  young  he  elected  to  be  the  Bad  Boy  of  his  family,  but  on 
his  rare  visits  home  made  himself  so  agreeable  to  his  parent,  and 
showed  so  pronounced  a  preference  for  the  fatted  calf  above  the  husks, 
that  all  the  rewards  of  the  Prodigal  were  his.  His  advice  to  young 
men  is  to  do  likewise,  but,  as  the  golden  time  is  gone  for  me,  I  could 
only  lament  the  discretion  of  my  youth  and  its  lack  of  early  counsel. 
At  Nikko,  Mr.  Fusiwara  (Japanese  brothers  frequently  migrate  into 
different  families  and  change  their  names)  will  have  a  glass  with  you, 
looking  out  over  the  azalea-tinted  hills.  The  famous  lacquer  bridge 
spans  the  stream  sheer  below,  the  temple  bells  are  calling  across  the 
valley,  and  Mr.  Fusiwara  gives  you  wise  if  more  conventional  advice. 

After  all,  a  man's  nature  has  much  to  do  with  his  journey's  end 
and  his  happiness  on  the  road.  A  wayward  path  sometimes  leads 
home,  and  the  gate  of  virtue  is  often  more  strait  than  comfortable. 
But  these  are  reflections  written  in  an  unchristian  land. 

Ill 

All  women  and  some  men  have  an  ulterior  motive  in  going  abroad. 
Deep  in  the  female  heart,  below  cathedrals,  pictures,  statues,  is— 
the  shop.  And  talk  as  she  will  in  admiration  of  fixed  prices  and  the 
matter-of-fact  buying  in  our  stores,  it  is  the  romance  of  the  bargain, 
the  battle  of  wits,  the  desperate  lure  of  something  for  nothing,  that 
lights  a  woman's  eye  and  lifts  her  heart.  There  may  be  a  diamond  in 
the  glass  necklace,  the  picture  may  have  been  painted  over  a  master- 
piece. The  chill  reaHsm  of  "one  price  only"  has  crept  into  Japan. 
The  department  stores  are  rigid  as  our  own,  and  the  larger  shops. 
But  curios,  as  befits  them,  still  linger  in  the  age  of  romance.  In  the 
august  galleries  of  Mr.  Yamanaka  at  Kyoto  (I  wonder  if  there  is  a 
handsomer  shop  than  his  in  the  round  world),  perish  the  thought  of 
bargaining.  The  golden  screens  will  be  a  joy  forever,  and  the  four 
thousand  yen  you  paid  for  them  well  lost — but  lost  they  will  be.  Yet 
drama,  the  fine  essence  of  shopping,  is  not  gone  from  Japan.  Mr. 
Yamanaka  is  the  Daimyo  of  his  profession.  Among  the  samurai 
beneath  him,  and  below  them,  there  is  scope  and  verge  enough  for 
shopping  in  its  theatric  glory. 

At  Nikko  when  you  have  done  your  temples,  among  the  most 
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magnificent  memorials  in  the  world,  when  you  have  spiraled  the  hair- 
pin turns  taking  you  to  a  lake  outvying  Lucerne,  and  had  your  laugh 
over  the  guide's  perennial  joke  anent  the  ''American"  waterfall 
which  "some  of  the  time"  is  quite  dry,  the  day's  work  will  bring  you 
home  at  four  o'clock.  Three  hours  to  dinner — just  time  in  ceremo- 
nious leisure  to  visit  Mr.  Kobayashi's.  It  stands  unpretentiously  at 
a  corner  of  the  single  street.  A  few  modern  Buddhas,  brass  jugs,  and 
garish  brocades  clutter  up  the  floor.  You  show  your  disappointment. 
*'Ah,  if  the  gentleman  [I  quote  my  own  experience]  desires  something 
a  little  better,  we  will  cross  the  garden."  Cross  the  garden  we  did, 
passing  a  fronded  brooklet  by  a  pretty  arch  of  stone,  and  entered 
an  inner  shop.  "Better,  but  hardly  interesting."  You  shrug  your 
shoulders  and  the  clerk  remarks,  "Perhaps  the  third  shop  will  have 
more  of  the  gentleman's  desires."  Another  garden,  past  azalea 
borders  along  the  lisping  trickle  of  a  brook,  leads  us  to  the  third  shop. 
A  third  disappointment.  There  are  good  things  here,  to  be  sure,  but 
one  has  come  eight  thousand  miles!  "Ah,"  says  the  understanding 
clerk,   "Mr.  Kobayashi  would  wish  you  to  see  the  fourth  shop." 

There  are  the  arcana,  and  there  is  Mr.  Kobayashi.  He  has  the  look 
of  intelligence  transmitted  through  the  generations.  "It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  so  fastidious  a  gentleman.  Come  in."  Two  little 
bowing  maids  bring  you  Japanese  tea — no  milk,  no  lemon,  no  sugar, 
but  a  thin  sweetened  cake  that  will  not  spoil  the  flavor.  If  the  tea 
itself  is  not  to  your  liking,  you  will  come  to  appreciate  it,  for  the  cup 
is  eggshell  china  and  the  aroma  quite  perfect. 

"  What  would  you  see?  Jewels,  porcelain,  cloisonne,  jade?" 

"Jade — white  or  green,  as  you  please,  but  unquestioned." 

Two  maids  and  a  clerk  unpile  the  teakwood  boxes  in  the  corner. 
"Not  that,  not  that.  There — that."  The  conversation,  for  your  bene- 
fit, has  little  jets  of  Enghsh  in  the  steady  spurt  of  Japanese. 

The  box  is  now  in  Mr.  Kobayashi's  hands.  "Is  the  light  good?" 
His  thin  brown  fingers  slide  the  cover  back  and  draw  out  something 
in  delicious  butternut-colored  cloth.  Within  is  a  box  fashioned  of 
ravishing  brocade.  "Ah-h!"  The  syllable  is  deliciously  prolonged. 
Then,  very  slowly,  the  box  is  raised  in  the  left  hand;  with  the  right 
the  magician  draws  from  it  a  vase.  Foam  of  the  sea  over  verdurous 
moss.  Six  inches  of  perfection,  stately,  absolute.  The  translucent 
jade  is  fretted  with  a  noble  design.  Among  the  amphorae  on  Aspasia's 
dressing  table  it  would  have  reflected  glory. 

The  drama  pauses.  The  vase  seems  to  overflow  from  the  sunlight 
pent  within.  The  American  gentleman  catches  his  breath.  "I  sup- 
pose," he  says  slowly,  "it  has  a  certain  value." 

"I  might  afford,"  philosophizes  Mr.  Kobayashi,  "to  let  it  go  for 
30,000  yen." 
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" May  I  have  more  tea?  Thank  you.  I  like  it  strong." 

Outside,  through  the  open  shoji  at  the  rear,  you  hear  the  torrent 
that  waters  the  templed  groves  above  tumbling  in  thunder.  The 
tracery  of  the  vase  prints  on  your  heart  of  hearts  its  delicate  design. 
The  unebriate  cup  in  your  hand  has  lost  its  little  potency. 

"Twenty-five  thousand  yen,"  murmurs  Mr.  Kobayashi,  *'is  the 
lowest  possible  price." 

You  sink  into  contemplation  of  the  values  of  life. 

IV 

Tokyo  and  Osaka  are  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  the  Empire.  Kyo- 
to is  its  heart.  There  the  traveler  may  spend  days,  months,  years, 
and  not  know  the  half  of  its  glory.  Nara  is  near,  and  what  can  man 
desire  that  is  not  at  Nara,  with  its  temples  and  its  shrines,  its  forests 
of  cryptomeria,  camphor,  and  redolent  fir,  its  museum  of  master- 
pieces, and  its  fallow  deer  which  come  cantering  through  the  glades 
to  meet  the  passing  rickshaw?  Nara  offers  you  all  that  is  past.  But 
Kyoto  gives  to  the  contemplative  more  of  the  sense  of  eternity — the 
everlasting  Now.  I  will  not  describe  it, — I  could  not  if  I  would, — 
but  be  grateful  to  me  for  giving  this  advice.  Each  morning  start  from 
the  excellent  Miyako  Hotel  betimes,  leave  word  that  you  will  meet 
your  party  within  half  an  hour,  and  walk  alone  to  the  little  Buddhist 
garden  of  Nan-Jengi.  It  is  not  in  the  guidebook,  and  for  that  (and 
that  almost  alone)  the  guidebook  be  blessed,  for  the  omission  keeps 
it  lonely. 

From  the  hotel,  below  azalea'd  banks  and  beneath  pines  which  have 
sheltered  the  road  these  three  hundred  years,  ten  minutes  will  take 
you  there.  Pass  under  the  gateway  and  find  Peace.  The  outer  court 
before  the  hoary  Tokugawa  shrine  is  carpeted  with  gray  sand,  swept 
each  morning  and  raked  with  a  deep-pronged  rake  in  delicious  pat- 
terns, curving  like  running  water.  The  azaleas,  pink,  white,  carmine, 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  behind  them  the  ancient  graveyard.  Each 
monument  is  of  five  stones;  for,  as  the  pilgrim  knows,  there  are  five 
elements, — Earth,  Air,  Water,  Fire,  Ether,— all  praising  to  eternity 
the  way  of  the  Lord  Buddha. 

Behind  the  little  graveyard  rises  the  majestic  mountain,  still  clothed 
in  primeval  forest.  You  pass  on  slowly  to  a  little  bamboo  gate,  tak- 
ing care  lest  your  footprints  mar  the  gardener's  design.  Pause  then 
for  an  instant  before  a  small  pine  tree  cunningly  twisted  and  gnarled 
by  an  art  unknown  outside  Japan.  It  shades  a  rustic  monument  of 
stone  and  moss,  and  as  the  old  gardener  will  tell  you  (if  you  find  an 
interpreter),  the  stones  are  raised  to  the  spirit  of  the  pine  which  for 
three  hundred  years  sheltered  the  garden  gate.  The  mighty  ancestor 
is  gone,  leaving  its  puny  descendant  to  grow  great  in  its  place,  but 
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its  spirit  still  haunts  the  spot,  and,  not  unaware  of  its  presence,  you 
pass  into  the  inner  garden. 

Here  is  quiet  beyond  the  silence  of  the  study  and  the  cloister.  The 
forest-bordered  pools  are  of  two  levels.  From  one  to  the  other  the 
water  drips,  soundless  as  a  memory  of  rain.  Bordering  the  shores  are 
the  ruddy  reflections  of  massed  flowers,  and  beyond,  deep  in  the  twin 
mirrors,  the  reflection  of  infinite  forest  greens.  Sit  there  pensively  on 
the  open  porch  of  the  monks'  lodging,  and  learn  a  little  what  contem- 
plation means.  It  is  not  thinking,  for  where  will  thinking  lead  you? 
To  try  not  to  think,  as  the  monk  within  would  say,  is  to  think.  But 
try  not  even  to  think  not  to  think.  Thoughts  forge  a  chain  leading 
you  in  familiar  circles.  Let  your  mind  be  as  a  shaken  cup,  which  ceases 
from  its  vibration.  Ideas  that  were  thoughts  precipitate  themselves 
in  solution.  Gradually,  very  gradually,  through  the  years,  perhaps, 
effort  ceases,  the  balance  grows  perfect.  Then  from  without  the 
light  strikes  in.  Dismembered  fragments  of  ideas  reshape  themselves 
into  new  meaning.  An  atom  of  the  Truth  is  born. 

Another  sight  there  is  in  Kyoto  which,  if  you  would  understand 
Japan,  you  must  not  miss.  Momo  Yama,  Hill  of  Peaches,  has  for  one 
thousand  years  been  the  burial  place  of  emperors,  and  here  lie  the 
ashes  of  the  greatest  of  them.  The  Japan  we  know  is  herself  the 
monument  of  Mutsuhito,  posthumously  revered  as  Meiji  Tenno — 
Emperor  of  Enlightened  Rule.  But  what  genius  among  architects 
devised  this  memorial?  Napoleon's  tomb  is  less  dramatic,  and  the 
marble  mountain  of  Victor  Emmanuel  less  tremendous. 

You  face  a  steep  hill  covered  with  dense  forest.  Straight  up  it  runs 
a  flight  of  granite  steps,  broad  and  high,  two  hundred  of  them.  No 
architectural  balustrade,  no  landscaped  border — nothing  on  either 
side  but  the  forest  pressing  in  to  its  ordered  limit,  and  at  the  top, 
facing  the  glorious  view,  a  plateau,  wide  and  level,  strewn  with  gray 
pebbles.  This  you  cross  to  the  barrier  beyond  and  pause  beneath  the 
torii.  Right  in  front,  the  mountain  rises  again  in  a  perfect  cone, 
thick-covered  with  great  trees,  and  in  the  center  of  them,  with  noth- 
ing to  part  it  from  the  encompassing  forest,  a  vast  tumulus  of  round 
and  polished  stones.  No  inscription,  no  ornament,  nothing  super- 
fluous. The  dark  and  gloomy  background  of  the  forest,  the  naked 
stones,  unmortared,  uncut,  recall  the  twilight  of  the  Druids,  priest 
and  sacrifice  among  the  awful  shadows  of  lonely  clearings.  All  the 
primitive  strength  and  simplicity  of  the  race  are  there,  its  pride,  its 
endurance,  yet  nothing  conceals  the  modernity  of  that  undeviating 
flight  of  granite  steps.  Again  the  Imperial  anthem,  monotonous 
and  haunting  as  a  cicada's  song,  goes  throbbing  through  your 
brain : — 

Ten  thousand  years  roll  on. 
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Old  travelers  tell  you  that  when  the  Emperor  was  buried,  on  that 
memorable  night  of  September  14,  191 2,  ceremonial  more  impressive 
than  anything  Japan  has  known  marked  his  translation.  Some  day 
in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  Seven  Seas  the  tremendous  event  will  in 
strange  fashion  be  recalled,  for  amongst  the  rites  of  that  day  Shinto 
priests  inscribed  the  story  on  the  backs  of  three  enormous  tortoises, 
painting  the  record  in  black  lacquer  and  liberating  the  ageless  crea- 
tures to  bear  their  message  to  generations  yet  unborn. 


Kobe,  Gateway  of  the  Inland  Sea,  is  but  forty  minutes  from  Kyoto. 
From  there  the  wise  traveler  sets  out  on  a  voyage  through  seas  safe 
and  lovely  as  Como,  though  the  water  is  salt  and  there  is  more 
tang  in  the  breeze.  To  chronicle  its  beauty  would  be  to  write  a 
new  guidebook  to  Japan,  and  the  genius  of  the  present  writer  lies  in 
other  spheres.  But  wherever  you  land,  neglect  not  Miyajima.  The 
island  rises  blue  as  the  ocean  which  gave  it  birth.  As  the  boat  points 
in,  you  face  quite  out  at  sea  the  giant  torii,  ancient  and  magnifi- 
cent, the  only  water  gate  in  all  Japan.  It  is  the  gateway  to  a  great 
shrine  built  upon  piles  and  extending  so  far  over  the  shelving  beach 
that  at  high  tide  the  water  sluices  and  swishes  beneath  its  endless 
corridors. 

The  first  night,  after  your  comfortable  dinner  at  the  hotel,  you 
will  walk  to  the  shrine  past  the  files,  of  stone  lanterns,  dark  but  for 
one  jubilant  night  in  May,  under  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  pines. 

Who  is  the  god  of  shoes?  You  pray  very  earnestly  that  he  may 
respect  yours  when  you  take  them  off  in  the  blackness,  letting  them 
nest  close  to  the  entrance  and  slipping  along  the  windy  corridors  in 
your  stocking  feet.  There  is  no  light  other  than  an  occasional  star, 
nor  sound  except  the  sand  sucking  in  the  ripples  below  you — nothing 
but  the  breeze  against  your  cheek  and  the  delicious  texture  of  the 
waxen  floor  beneath  the  soles  of  your  feet.  One  corridor  leads  to  an- 
other. You  seem  to  walk  for  miles,  alone,  with  the  sense  of  a  presence 
almost  visible,  when  suddenly  in  the  blackness  you  hear  the  clapping 
of  human  hands.  You  are  passing  an  altar,  and  before  it,  though  you 
see  him  not,  stands  a  lonely  petitioner  calling  on  his  gods. 

Great  men  have  lived  there  and  loved  the  island.  Great  spirits 
still  brood  over  it.  The  breeze  through  the  open  galleries  seems  to 
blow  from  every  point  of  the  compass  like  the  whirring  of  unseen 
wings.  On  the  headland  overlooking  the  vast  shrine,  you  see  for  an 
instant,  as  clouds  unveil  the  moon,  a  penthouse  roof  supported  by 
huge  rows  of  columns,  unwalled  and  open  to  the  weather.  Here  the 
great  Captain,  Hideyoshi,  was  once  accustomed  to  summon  his 
chieftains  for  counsel.    By  daylight  you  may  see  his  altar,  and  hang- 
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ing  from  the  rafters  about  it  gakus  of  famous  warriors,  each  with  its 
ideograph  paying  homage  to  this  warrior's  greatness.  Among  these 
tributes  hangs  one  which  by  its  brilHance  catches  the  visitor's  in- 
stant attention.  It  is  from  Togo  to  Hideyoshi — from  the  Nelson  of 
our  day  to  the  Lion  Heart  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

What  greeting  this  to  that  restless  ghost!  ^'Heaven  and  earth," 
wrote  Togo  in  letters  of  resplendent  gold,  "remain  beyond  conflict 
forevermore." 

Something  of  that  spirit  there  is  in  the  silent  corridors  of  the  star- 
lit shrine  below.  Peace,  safeguarded  by  the  generations  which  have 
died  that  their  children's  children  shall  live  beyond  conflict  for- 
ever. 

Birth,  says  the  Buddha,  is  born  of  desire,  and  death  is  linked  to 
rebirth.  The  wheel  of  life  is  sealed  by  Karma.  An  instinct  has  led  the 
Japanese  to  free  this  enchanted  island  from  the  coil  of  mortality. 
None  are  born  there  and  none  are  buried,  though  a  whole  community 
lives  there  the  life  between.  The  famous  Ito  loved  the  island  well, 
and  proved  his  affection  by  building  flights  of  granite  steps  which  lead 
from  beach  to  mountain  crest.  You  wander  slowly  upwards  along 
swept  and  sanded  walks  beneath  cryptomeria  and  pine.  One  flight 
of  stairs  leads  to  the  next  natural  level.  Then  another  flight  to  another 
level,  up  and  up,  three  thousand  feet  to  one  of  the  glorious  views  of 
the  Eastern  world.  Almost  at  the  summit  a  spring  gushes  out  beneath 
a  mossy  rock.  Beside  it,  on  his  pensive  lotus,  sits  a  figure  of  the 
Buddha.  He  it  is  who  draws  the  water  through  the  mountain  to  its 
very  top,  and  in  gratitude  the  pilgrim  pauses  and  thrice  empties  the 
long-handled  dipper  over  the  god's  thirsty  head. 

At  the  summit  the  splendor  of  Japan  lies  below  you,  the  silver 
waters  of  the  narrow  sea,  and  the  blue  mountains  beyond.  There, 
too,  are  shrines  and  temples.  One  I  noted  where  the  priest  tends  an 
eternal  fire,  smoldering,  when  I  saw  it,  as  if  after  six  hundred  years 
it  might  go  suddenly  out.  The  flame,  it  seems,  is  sacred  to  the  God 
of  Fire,  who,  if  the  flame  no  longer  warms  him,  has  sworn  to  leave 
the  place  incontinently  and  seek  his  rest  beside  a  hearth  at  Koya. 
I  had  a  friendly  inclination  to  chuck  a  few  logs  on  the  fire,  but, 
doubtful  about  the  delicate  line  which  divides  courtesy  from  officious- 
ness,  contented  myself  with  studying  the  gaku  which  overhangs  the 
door.  It  was,  my  guide  told  me,  written  by  Prince  Ito  himself.  When 
he  translated  the  golden  letters  I  thought,  in  my  parochial  way, 
that  President  Eliot  might  have  written  the  inscription,  so  instinct 
it  was  with  his  New  England  philosophy;  for  the  legend  proclaims, 
as  the  summation  of  human  desire,  three  things  alone : — • 

KNOWLEDGE,  HAPPINESS,  HEALTH 
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VI 

It  is  a  traveler's  pleasure  to  contemplate  other  travelers.  In  Paris 
they  are  half  the  show,  as  you  see  them,  Baedeker  in  hand,  checking 
off  the  sights  they  have  'Mone"  with  a  ''Thank  God  for  that"  and 
a  determination  never,  never  to  do  it  again.  In  Japan  they  are  so 
few  in  numbers  that  one  can  study  them  in  detail.  You  recognize 
the  French  professor  (he  must  be  lecturing  at  a  university),  obviously 
troubled  that  the  Japanese  give  preference  to  the  barbarities  of  Eng- 
lish over  the  civilities  of  his  own  tongue.  There  is  the  German,  an 
octave  quieter  since  1918,  and  the  Britisher  whose  manner  proclaims 
him  in  direct  descent  from  the  Conqueror.  Especially  I  like  to  re- 
member the  gentle  English  lady  who  disapproved  of  the  Japanese 
relationship  to  dogs.  Straw  mattings  are  not  for  dogs,  and  by  that 
fact  canine  habits  are  much  altered.  At  Atami  the  dogs  habitually 
howled,  and  in  particular  one  moonlight  night  a  hound  bayed  the 
moon  at  precisely  one-minute  intervals,  hours  on  end.  It  was  more 
than  the  little  lady  could  stand.  I  heard  her  window  in  the  room  next 
to  mine  go  up  with  a  certain  emphasis,  and  she  spoke  her  mind  quite 
plainly: — 

"Hush,  will  you  hush,  you  outrageous  beast! " 

"Oh,  Mumsie,"  called  her  daughter  from  a  bed  within,  "he  can't 
understand  a  word  you  say !  He's  Japanese ! " 

It  is  not  aliens  you  have  come  to  study,  but  the  native.  Wherever 
you  are,  do  not,  in  rapture  at  the  loveHness  of  the  place,  forget  the 
people.  They  are  worth  your  preoccupation.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  one  who  has  thought  seriously  and  can  express  himself  in  Eng- 
lish, ask  questions  and  listen.  The  Japanese  is  given  too  much  to 
self-study.  His  school  and  his  religion  teach  him  to  examine  well 
his  mind  and  character.  By  text  and  formula  he  learns  a  definite 
rule  of  life.  A  pantheist  both  Buddhism  and  Shinto  teach  him  to  be, 
and  he  is  at  once  more  prone  to  generalization  and  more  abstract 
than  the  Christian.  But  in  his  counsel  of  Perfection  is  an  ethic  as 
exalted  as  our  own.  Place  his  ideal  virtues  beside  ours  and  who  shall 
say  which  are  higher  and  which  are  lower? 

First  in  his  creed  comes  the  necessity  of  Duty.  Kant's  Categorical 
Imperative  is  not  a  clearer  trumpet  call  than  Gin — the  sense  of  Ought. 
The  conflict  between  duty  and  natural  affection  is  as  favorite  a  theme 
for  classical  drama  as  it  was  in  Paris  in  the  days  of  Racine.  No  one 
who  in  a  classical  play  has  seen  the  sublime  Masaoka  fling  away  her 
own  child  that  heart  and  mind  might  be  devoted  to  her  lord's  bant- 
ling, who  has  listened  to  the  sobbing  of  women  in  the  audience  and 
watched  men  narrow  their  eyelids  lest  they  too  show  emotion,  can 
doubt  the  reality  of  this  precept  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese.    And 
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second,  as  Professor  Harada  tells  us,  is  Ho-on,  the  Sense  of  Gratitude. 
Third,  Remketsu,  the  Spirit  of  Disinterestedness,  and  fourth, — chief- 
est  of  all,  if  I  mistake  not  the  instinct  that  underlies  Japanese  charac- 
ter,— Chako,  the  virtue  of  Loyalty  and  Filial  Piety. 

And  if  you  turn  to  the  teachings  of  Shinto  you  will  find  there  four 
injunctions  laid  heavy  upon  you.  First,  you  shall  live  peaceably  and 
usefully  day  by  day,  thinking  of  the  immediate  task  you  have  to  do. 
Second,  you  shall  keep  clean  both  heart  and  body.  Third,  you  shall 
ever  hold  in  honor  and  affection  those  who  have  gone  before  and  shown 
you  the  way.   Fourth,  you  shall  make  your  Emperor's  will  your  own. 

There  is  nothing  here  of  ambition  and  less  of  truculence.  When 
you  understand  Japan,  ''Heathendom"  will  never  have  quite  the 
old  significance  again.  The  future  of  Christianity  there  lies  not  above 
other  faiths,  but  beside  them,  intricately  entwined.  When  Japan 
takes  on  the  new,  she  never  utterly  neglects  the  old;  and  just  as  Chris- 
tianity made  her  own  the  ineradicable  superstitions  of  ancient  coun- 
tries, so  Buddhism  and  Christianity  alike  incorporate  customs  and 
beliefs  held  too  tenaciously  to  be  rooted  out. 

A  friend  has  told  me,  out  of  long  and  intimate  experience  with  the 
Japanese,  the  story  of  a  young  man  of  noble  blood  who  very  early 
became  a  Christian.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  samurai  and  she 
embraced  her  husband's  faith.  Years  followed  of  happiness,  then  of 
deep  anxiety  and  death.  Their  eldest  child,  a  beautiful  girl  not  seven 
years  old,  died  after  a  devastating  illness.  My  friend,  bound  to  the 
young  people  by  bonds  of  old  and  close  affection,  went  to  the  house 
of  death.  The  stricken  father  met  him  at  the  door,  the  smile  of  wel- 
come as  ever  on  his  lips,  while  in  silence  he  drew  back  the  shoji  of  the 
inner  room.  There  was  the  mother,  kneeling,  and  beside  her  the  dead 
child,  white  as  the  pear  blossoms  without.  In  her  right  hand  the 
mother  had  placed  her  Bible,  and  across  her  breast  lay  her  father's 
sword,  naked  and  shining.  The  Word  of  God  was  there  to  guide  her 
to  a  better  world.  But  while  her  spirit  groped  through  mortal  confines, 
the  rustless  blade  of  the  samurai  made  every  thing  of  evil  keep  its 
terrified  distance. 

VII 

Buddhism  is,  I  am  told,  not  a  religion  but  a  philosophy, — a  way 
out  of  the  jungle  of  life, — and  the  Emperor  has  declared  that  Shinto 
is  not  a  religion  but  a  culture.  However  all  this  may  be,  the  Japanese 
are  a  reverential  people,  and  few  of  them  even  in  this  rationalistic 
age  are  devoid  of  the  religious  sense.  I  asked  a  business-like  com- 
panion, as  we  visited  the  temples  of  a  remote  mountain  top,  whether 
any  of  his  schoolfellows  had  become  priests,  Shinto  or  Buddhist. 
He  laughed  boisterously  at  the  idea,  but  a  moment  later,  as  we  paused 
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before  a  shrine,  he  clapped  his  hands  after  his  father's  custom,  and 
dropped  his  head  in  instinctive  communion  with  his  father's  gods. 

HoHest  amongst  the  holy  places  of  Japan  is  Ise.  Go  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  Empire,  from  the  Kuriles  to  Formosa.  Study  the  people, 
their  habits,  character,  history,  and  life.  You  will  learn  innumerable 
facts,  solve  some  puzzles,  and  raise  others,  but  Japan  herself  you 
cannot  know  unless  you  go  to  Ise.  For  there  is  the  first  of  Shinto 
shrines,  the  fountainhead  of  the  ancestor  worship  of  the  only  people 
whose  rulers  go  back  in  unbroken  line  to  the  earliest  history  that  is 
recorded.  It  is  the  shrine  of  the  Sun  Goddess  Amaterasu  Omikami, 
link  between  the  God  of  Heaven  and  Jimmu,  first  of  the  Imperial 
line.  Here  is  kept  shrouded  as  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  her  mirror, 
which  with  the  sword  of  righteousness  and  the  jewel  of  beauty  has 
been  transmitted  through  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  generations  of 
the  race  of  Emperors.  From  this  mirror  comes  the  universal  symbol 
which  is  the  center  of  veneration  in  every  shrine. 

No  inheritance  like  the  Emperors'  has  existed  upon  earth.  The 
Romanoffs  were  upstarts  beside  them,  the  Hohenzollerns  parvenus. 
The  family  has  not  even  a  name.  They  are  simply  Emperors,  source 
of  all  law,  and,  in  the  sonorous  phrase  to  which  our  ears  are  accus- 
tomed, of  might,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power.  The  Emperors  are 
the  fathers,  the  elder  brothers  of  the  people.  By  race  and  blood  the 
coolie  is  bound  to  them  and  they  to  him.  The  Mikado  is  the  Head  of 
the  House.  All  the  loyalties  of  race  and  nation,  of  fief  and  clan,  family 
and  household,  are  blended  in  one  supreme,  universal  loyalty  to  him. 
To  Uve  for  him  is  the  commonplace  of  existence;  to  die  for  him  a 
privilege  coveted  and  too  often  denied. 

At  this  shrine  he  worships.  No  event  of  importance  to  the  Imperial 
House  passes  which  the  Emperor  does  not  make  known  to  his  ancestors 
at  Ise.  Birth,  death,  war,  famine,  pestilence,  aU  in  Roman  fashion 
are  brought  in  symbol  before  the  altar  of  the  ancestral  gods. 

The  shrine  is  worthy  of  its  heritage.  It  stands  in  a  grove  of  cryp- 
tomerias  so  enormous  and  so  ancient  that  they  seem  permanent  as 
the  rocks  beside  them.  The  buildings,  of  beautifully  grained  and 
polished  hinoki  (which  I  take,  from  its  light  and  delicate  color,  to 
be  a  variety  of  cypress),  are  in  the  usual  triple  form,  but  every  twenty- 
one  years  for  over  sixteen  centuries  past  they  have  been  absolutely 
rebuilt.  No  joist,  no  beam,  no  plank  is  left.  All  is  cut  into  tiny  frag- 
ments and  distributed  to  pilgrims,  lest  profanation  come  by  commer- 
cial use.  From  fresh  trees  cut  in  the  Imperial  preserves  on  Kiso  Moun- 
tain the  new  timber  is  hewn,  and  for  years,  during  the  entire  period 
of  construction,  architects  and  workmen  alike  are  clad  in  ceremonial 
robes  of  white.  The  doors  have  panels  measuring  five  feet  by  ten, 
without  seam  or  knot,  giving  the  wondering  onlooker  some  idea  of 
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the  perfection  of  the  huge  boles  from  which  they  are  fashioned.  There 
is  no  paint,  no  ornament. 

The  present  buildings,  immaculate  and  perfect,  are  hardly  more 
than  a  year  old,  but  the  shrine  itself  is  old  as  the  nation.  As  you 
stand  at  the  barrier,  flanked  by  mighty  trunks,  deep  in  the  forest, 
and  gaze  through  the  open  doorway  toward  the  mystery  beyond, 
you  feel  the  presence  of  a  Living  Faith,  ancient  as  Japan,  new  as  the 
fern  uncurling  beneath  the  shadows.  No  sound  breaks  the  stillness 
except  the  scratching  of  majestic  white  cocks  sacred  to  the  Goddess, 
and  the  clap-clap  of  the  worshipers'  hands  before  the  shrine.  Noth- 
ing else  is  like  it.  To  one  pilgrim,  at  least,  it  seems  that  while  Ise  lives, 
Japan  is  eternal. 

What  union  of  opposites  makes  Japan!  Cherry  and  battleship, 
screen  and  railroad,  kakemono  and  modern  newspaper.  Nippon, 
land  of  the  fan  and  factory,  feminine  in  manners  and  customs,  mas- 
culine in  courage  and  power;  proud  as  Lucifer,  but  full  of  distressful 
doubts.  Before  her  the  road  runs  East  and  West.  She  ponders,  and 
slowly  turns  her  face  to  the  setting  sun. 

THE  FOLK  IDEA  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE* 

By  Ruth  Suckow 

FOR  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  fairly  determined  search 
for  the  folk  principle  in  American  life.  Writers  and  painters 
have  gone  on  the  track  of  the  primitive  among  Negroes,  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and  the  Southern  hill-billies.  They  have 
been  collecting  ballads  of  cowboys  and  outlaws,  and  legends  of  Paul 
Bunyan  and  John  Henry,  the  strong  men.  For  even  Americans  know, 
as  an  abstract  idea,  that  the  folk  element  in  any  national  life  is  the 
root  of  its  aesthetic  traditions.  The  little  shops  in  New  York,  travel- 
ing from  the  Village  up  toward  Madison  Avenue,  are  filled  with  the 
objects  of  the  old  folk  art  of  Mexico  and  Czecho-Slovakia;  and  that 
art  lovers  properly  prize  these  objects  can  be  seen  in  the  apartments 
crowded  with  Russian  peasant  chests,  Italian  pottery,  and  even  carv- 
ings of  old  New  England  sailing-vessels.  In  Taos  the  charming  adobe 
houses  of  artists  are  fitted  out  with  authentically  primitive  examples 
of  Mexican  tin,  Indian  pottery,  and  Spanish  santos;  remodeled  farm- 
houses in  New  England  are  strictly  early  American;  and  in  the  general 
hodgepodge  of  California,  houses  in  Spanish  mission  style  are  furnished 
with  the  treasures  of  China  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  mixed  up  with 
blue  platters  of  Enghsh  willow  and  pewter  candlesticks. 

*  From  Scribner's  Magazine,  September,  1930;   copyright,   1930,  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Scribner's  Magazine. 
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But  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  feeling  that  the  New  England  an- 
tiques and  the  Indian  jars — all  the  thin  little  gathering  up  of  an  Amer- 
ican ''folk"  art  that  is  displayed  in  our  tea-rooms,  and  shoppes — 
cannot  give  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  for  the  full  development  of  a 
national  art  in  a  country  such  as  ours.  The  whole  great  booming 
welter  of  our  common  existence  is  left  out  of  it.  We  are  not  Indians, 
we  are  not  all  New  Englanders  of  the  early  Colonial  stock,  and  very 
few  of  us  got  our  start  among  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  or  in  the 
adobe  houses  of  Spanish  America.  Little  of  the  "folk"  material  dug 
out  so  far  and  definitely  labeled  ''art"  has  much  appHcation  to  the 
common  environment  of  the  ordinary  American — the  environment 
from  which  at  least  nine-tenths  of  our  intelligentsia  have  come. 
Much  of  it,  in  fact,  is  as  foreign  to  that  environment  as  the  Syrian 
brass  and  the  Itahan  tooled  leather  in  the  little  shops.  But  it  is  what 
artists  and  near-artists  have  been  prone  to  accept  and  build  upon, 
in  lieu  of  a  folk  art,  since  most  of  them  are  sadly  convinced  that  there 
is  no  such  element  which  is  aesthetically  fruitful  in  that  common 
environment. 

Is  this  the  truth?  What  is  a  "folk"  life,  anyway?  Why,  it  is  the 
common  existence,  in  its  most  basic  terms,  of  a  group  of  people  knit 
firmly  together  by  common  ties.  Usually,  among  older  peoples,  the 
blood  tie  is  the  strongest.  In  Europe,  we  find  its  roots  in  the  peasantry 
that  are  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  national  life.  But  in  America,  where 
we  have  no  peasantry,  where  the  very  principle  and  make-up  of  the 
nation  forbids  it,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  folk  element  expressed 
in  just  the  same  primitive  terms  or  with  just  the  same  narrow  mean- 
ing as  in  older  civilizations.  The  formation  of  our  democracy  began 
upon  a  different  human  level.  To  discover  it  in  its  broadest  aspects, 
we  must  look  for  it  among  the  people  who  do  actually  form  the  great 
mass  basis  of  our  particular  civilization.  They  are  the  people  who 
go  by  the  name  of  "just  common  ordinary  Americans."  They  are, 
in  fact,  almost  everybody — and  that  is  the  trouble. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  this :  the  folk  idea  in  Amer- 
ica has  become  the  idea  of  "folks." 

Nobody  doubts  that  there  is  a  common  national  existence,  becom- 
ing constantly  more  of  a  piece  widespread  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  furnishes  comment  for  our  visitors  and  gives  despair  to 
our  intelligentsia.  It  goes  under  the  various  names  of  standardiza- 
tion, American  home  life,  and  mass  civilization;  and  it  is  the  custom- 
ary thing  nowadays  to  describe  it  chiefly  in  stereotyped  terms  of 
radios,  automobiles,  bathrooms,  advertising,  movies,  and  funda- 
mentalism. But  that  is  a  hasty  reading.  There  is  something  that  un- 
derlies the  mechanical  America  of  skyscrapers,  filling-stations,  and 
bungalows  that  catches  the  tourist  eye  of  the  visitor- 
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There  is,  for  instance,  variety.  The  traveler  on  the  train  may  see 
chiefly  railroad-stations,  coal-yards,  and  telephone-wires.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  travel  across  country 
by  automobile,  in  the  intimate  relation  to  the  changing  environment 
that  such  traveling  implies,  and  arrive  at  either  coast  with  a  remem- 
brance made  up  wholly  of  noise,  dirt,  mechanical  industry,  and  ugly 
provincialism.  His  memory  of  towns  must  be  interspersed  with  that 
of  farmlands  teeming  with  abundance,  crops  of  every  description, 
deserts  inhabited  only  by  burrowing  animals,  and  fantastic  cacti, 
great  rivers,  mountains,  chasms,  and  forests.  He  must  travel  with 
the  blinders  of  prejudice  and  preconception  if  he  perceives  only  what 
is  alike,  and  not  what  is  different.  He  has  driven  through  the  brick- 
built,  pre-revolutionary  village  of  McVeytown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
through  brand-new  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  He  has  caught  varied  glimpses 
of  the  spirit  of  the  country  in  the  settled  prosperity  of  the  plain  frame 
houses  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  delicate  and  forlorn  distinction 
of  white  Southern  houses  in  a  pleasantly  dilapidated  landscape;  in 
the  new  settlements  of  tourist  cabins  that  shelter  a  huge  nomad  popu- 
lation ;  and  those  deserted  mining  towns  where  pack-rats  scamper  over 
decaying  floors  in  shacks  with  broken  windows.  At  the  end  of  such 
a  journey,  the  much-talked-of  standardization  of  gasoline-stations 
and  chain  stores  seems  nothing  but  a  hasty  superstructure  erected  of 
necessity  coupled  with  energy  to  bridge  the  mighty  gaps  of  an  over- 
whelming variety. 

But  it  is  all  American — no  one  can  doubt  that.  Something  deeply 
homogeneous  binds  together  the  extravagant  differences.  It  comes 
out  in  the  catchwords  and  slogans  that  everyone  takes  it  for  granted 
everyone  else  will  understand;  in  the  confidently  friendly  approach 
of  strangers  met  by  chance  at  the  same  table  in  a  coffee-shop;  in  the 
final  question  of  the  waitress  in  the  Western  restaurant:  "Have  you 
folks  had  all  you  want?"  Generous,  easy-going,  well-met,  obtuse, 
and  naive,  friendly  first  and  suspicious  only  later — it  is  quite  unlike 
the  hard,  integrated  peasant  simplicity  of  the  folk  of  Europe.  It  is 
the  "folks"  spirit,  the  broadly  basic  quality  of  American  life,  sup- 
porting the  differences,  and  bringing  them  all  together. 

If  this  "folks"  life  of  ours  is  not  as  old  as  we  romantically  ask  it 
to  be,  at  least  we  can  say  that  it  began  as  far  back  as  we  can  reason- 
ably expect :  with  the  beginnings  of  the  settlements  of  this  continent. 
For  while  there  is  a  strong  principle  of  rugged  individualism  in  Amer- 
ica, typified  by  Daniel  Boone  and  Natty  Bumpo,  there  is  gathering 
strength  in  the  opposite  one  of  an  intensely  communal  life.  Towns 
and  settlements  were  made  by  groups.  The  Pilgrims  in  the  May- 
flower came  over  in  a  "band."  Southern  settlers  were  sent  by  the 
shipload.  The  majority  of  settlements  in  the  Middle  West  were  made 
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by  groups  from  older  settlements,  or  by  new  colonies  of  Europeans; 
and  in  turn,  whole  towns  pulled  out  and  went  farther  West  again. 
The  covered  wagons  crossed  the  plains,  rarely  alone,  usually  in  droves. 
It  was  always  new  communities  that  were  being  formed.  In  fact, 
the  word  "community"  has  come  to  have  a  special  meaning  in  this 
country,  more  important  than  town,  village,  or  even  state. 

But  among  all  the  varied  peoples  who  went  to  make  up  the  new 
nation,  likeness  was  in  fortune  and  aim  rather  than  in  blood.  What- 
ever else  they  might  be,  they  were  people  who  wanted  to  get  ahead. 
This  was  the  uniting  principle  that  underlay  the  founding  of  the  new 
communities.  These  people  were  not  a  folk.  They  were  many — they 
were  folks.  And  the  still  nearer  ones  were  always  "new  folks."  With 
the  coming  of  every  new  family,  there  was  always  the  hope  of  added 
help  in  carrying  out  the  communal  aims — which  were  also  the  indi- 
vidual aims — of  growth  and  development.  In  the  term  "folks,"  as 
in  the  name  the  United  States,  the  ideas  of  variety  and  plurality  are 
inherent,  bound  firmly  into  a  whole. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  "the  folks"  is  an  American  phrase 
applied  to  families  as  well  as  to  communities.  The  very  essence  of 
pioneer  community  life  was  the  idea  of  "one  big  family."  It  was 
born  of  necessity  and  the  democratic  ideal,  and  it  has  gone  through 
the  whole  of  American  civilization.  If  racial  ties  were  weak,  then  so 
much  the  more  need  for  emphasis  upon  the  unit  that  everybody  could 
understand.  Similarity  of  aim  is  as  great  a  unifying  force  as  simi- 
larity of  blood,  and  is  constantly  remaking  the  world.  It  tended  from 
the  start,  therefore,  to  crush  out  unlikeness  and  to  make  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  contribute  to  the  great  idea  of  getting  ahead.  The 
leading  members  were  hard-working  people  of  a  fairly  religious  class, 
with  a  strong  belief  in  education,  Protestant,  and  to  that  extent  Pu- 
ritan. These,  at  least,  were  the  bulk  of  "the  folks"  in  the  new  com- 
munities; although  there  were  always  "characters,"  queer  ones, 
variety. 

However,  the  complaint  of  our  artists  and  intelligentsia  is  not  so 
much  that  we  have  no  folk  life  in  America,  as  that  our  ordinary  life, 
the  Hfe  of  the  folks,  has  not  the  quality  which  can  produce  just  such 
an  art  as  the  old  folk  art  of  other  nations.  Characteristically,  it  is 
repetition  that  most  of  them  are  after,  not  creation.  They  are  looking 
either  for  complete  novelties  or  exact  reproductions,  and  therefore 
they  fail  to  make  the  simple  analogy  that  forms  the  explanation. 
They  are  after  the  primitive.  But  the  folks  were  not  primitive.  They 
were  only  a  plain  people  coming  into  temporarily  primitive  condi- 
tions. For  a  primitive  period,  often  clouded  in  darkness,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  substitute  that  period,  somewhat  variable  over  the  coun- 
try, known  as  "the  early  days,"  when  communities  and  institutions 
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appear  in  their  simplest  form.  It  is  something,  by  the  way,  that  few 
of  our  foreign  visitors  and  few  of  our  critics  have  the  means  or  take 
the  trouble  to  do. 

The  period  itself  is  well  known  through  documents,  old  settlers' 
tales,  a  few  novels;  and  now  that  it  is  past,  and  distinctly  past,  it  has 
even  come  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  repute.  A  simplicity 
is  apparent  in  it  which  almost  compares  to  the  primitive.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  comparison  which  is  frequently  valued  above  the  actual 
character  of  the  time.  It  is  just  where  that  character  differs  from  those 
of  other  nations  and  is  most  itself  that  it  comes  in  for  denunciation 
and  misconception.  Where  it  touches  the  idea  of  ''folk"  it  is  good; 
but  not  the  idea  of  "the  folks."  Since  it  meets  the  old  folk  idea  in 
only  a  few  points,  and  those  minor  or  negative,  the  folks  idea  being 
the  original  and  central  one,  even  the  life  of  the  early  days  has  drawn 
those  adjectives  of  "thin"  and  "barren"  which  pedants  and  aesthetes 
whose  hearts  are  with  the  past  have  so  long  applied  to  the  cultural 
nature  and  possibilities  of  America. 

Are  these  adjectives  deserved?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  "bar- 
ren" might  just  as  well  be  given  to  a  piece  of  midwestern  soil  which 
had  not  yet  felt  the  plow,  and  "  thin"  to  the  crop  of  corn  that  followed. 
"Bare"  might  indeed  have  been  applied.  But  "bare"  and  "barren" 
are  different  words.  Bareness  is  often  the  first  outline  of  strength 
not  yet  developed,  holding  within  it  the  seeds  of  abundance. 

In  the  early  days,  a  community  consisted  of  a  small  church,  plain 
and  bleakly  direct  as  the  Puritan  faith;  just  as  small  a  schoolhouse, 
just  as  directly  fashioned  for  the  purposes  of  "learning";  stores; 
and  plain,  bare,  but  snugly  built  houses.  These  four  institutions, 
old  enough  in  themselves,  were  reduced  to  their  immediate  purposes. 
So  with  the  whole  settlement.  A  teacher  was  needed,  therefore  a 
teacher  was  a  valuable  citizen.  A  blacksmith  was  needed,  and  there- 
fore a  blacksmith  was  valuable.  All  the  folks  were  welcome  because 
all  contributed  to  the  community.  Around  the  community  lay  wil- 
derness. Bareness  characterized  the  whole — bare  needs,  bare  pur- 
poses; immediacy.    But  it  was  not  barrenness,  for  it  had  a  purpose. 

Because  of  this  early  bareness,  simple  homes,  settlements  far  apart, 
towns  raw  and  new,  amusement — that  great  spontaneous  source  of 
art  and  culture — depended,  like  progress,  upon  all  the  folks  getting 
together.  Sunday  itself  was  a  sober  festival,  when  folks  had  the 
chance  to  see  and  speak  to  other  folks.  All  were  equally  concerned  in 
the  growth  and  management  of  the  church.  Even  here,  getting  to- 
gether was  linkea  with  the  great  idea  of  getting  ahead;  and  the  social 
gatherings  took  the  form  of  suppers  to  raise  money  for  the  church. 
Only  the  children  and  young  folks  were  exempt.  For  the  young  peo- 
ple, a  whole  social  life  grew  up  out  of  choir  rehearsals,  camp-meetings, 
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with  its  center  in  "The  Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Dale"  of  which 
the  tenor  and  alto  sang  so  touchingly  in  duet  on  Sunday  evenings. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  frolicking,  too,  about  the  edges  of  the 
solemn  purposes  of  "education"  that  might  make  a  president  of  any 
boy.  Recess  was  a  time  when  children  practiced  the  old  games  that, 
although  few  of  them  were  aware  of  it,  held  echoes  and  memories  of 
racial  origins — "London  Bridge  is  falling  down" — and  the  new  ones, 
like  the  game  of  Pilgrims  and  Indians,  that  were  growing  up  on  their 
own  continent.  But  the  earlier  spelling-bees  and  singing-schools, 
the  great  day  of  examination  by  the  school  board,  had  improvement 
as  their  basis;  and  the  basket  socials,  where  the  handiwork  of  the 
girls  was  auctioned  off  to  the  boys,  were  designed  to  raise  money  for 
the  school. 

Work  and  pleasure  and  getting  ahead  were  bound  up  together. 
People  made  bees  out  of  the  corn-husking,  quilting,  and  barn-raising 
that  were  too  much  for  them  to  handle  alone.  Afterward,  they  ate 
together.  Food  took  on  an  added  festive  quality  from  the  pioneers' 
memory  of  old  days  when  they  had  to  live  on  corn  and  bacon — of 
older  days  in  older  countries  when  food  for  their  kind  was  scantier 
still.  Big  suppers — appropriately  termed  "feeds" — became  the  cen- 
ter of  a  real  American  merrymaking.  Games  were  left  largely  to  the 
young  folks.  They  could  dance  for  a  moment  in  each  other's  arms  in 
the  hilarious  course  of  "Down  the  River"  and  "Jip  Along  Josie"; 
they  could  make  eyes  at  each  other  through  the  slyly  hidden  pur- 
poses of  "Wink  'Em";  and  snatch  a  few  kisses  in  "Post  Office"  and 
"Clap  In,  Clap  Out."  The  older  people  were  tired.  They  had  been 
working  all  day,  and  when  it  came  time  to  quit,  about  all  they  were 
good  for  was  to  sit  down  and  rest  and  fill  their  stomachs.  They  didn't 
need  so  much  entertainment,  anyway.  Just  getting  out  and  seeing 
folks  was  entertainment.  "Visiting"  was  better  than  any  game  for 
a  gregariously  minded  people  forced  by  circumstances  into  compara- 
tive solitude.  All  these  gatherings  were  infused  with  the  family  at- 
mosphere, intimate  and  homely,  that  took  the  place  of  class  conscious- 
ness. They  held  the  seeds  and  shoots  of  a  folks  culture.  Beauty  was 
little  present;  but  beauty,  visible  and  strange,  lay  still  untouched  in 
the  wilderness  about  them. 

But  these  were  the  old  times,  the  early  days.  Even  aesthetes  can 
find  a  certain  authentic  charm  in  the  simplicity  of  home-woven  cov- 
erlets, home-made  milking-stools,  and  patchwork  quilts;  in  the  old 
square  dances,  the  songs  dramatizing  locality,  that  grew  up  out  of 
the  merrymakings.  But  they  are  past.  The  era  following  has  been 
given  little  credit  for  continuing  a  cultural  pattern.  It  is  difficult  to 
see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  similarity  of  aim  and  spirit  that  persists 
under  the  rapid  change  from  riding  in  ox-carts  to  riding  in  buggies  and 
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then  in  automobiles;  and,  on  the  other,  the  positive  possibihty  that 
Hes  in  something  that  is  just  our  own  and  nobody  else's. 

In  this  transition  period  between  pioneer  days  and  what  we  term 
a  wholly  modern  civilization,  the  church  still  held  its  place  in  the  com- 
munity, although  there  were  disregarded  murmurs  from  rebellious 
children.  No,  the  murmurs  were  not  wholly  disregarded.  Even  then, 
in  spite  of  the  weekly  scrubbing  of  ears,  and  dragging  of  protesting 
infants  to  church,  Puritan  rigidity  had  softened  to  the  extent  of  rec- 
ognizing that  children  must  have  their  good  times.  There  was  not 
the  concerted  effort  to  "hold  the  young  people"  that  has  since  de- 
veloped parish-house  swimming-pools  and  ministerial  leaders  of  the 
Boy  Scouts.  But  the  whole  church  joined  in  on  the  Sunday-school 
picnic  that  was  the  great  holiday  institution  of  the  summer  months; 
and  those  of  them  who  had  not  quite  grown  up,  in  the  awful  sense  of 
the  term,  could  work  off  their  joviality  in  thoroughly  approved  fash- 
ion by  swinging  the  children  in  the  great  rope  swings  that  were  put 
up  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  picnic-grounds.  Children's  day  was 
one  of  the  big  religious  festivals  of  the  year,  when  gratified  adults 
sat  back  to  watch  the  Primary  Department  in  their  best  short  pants 
and  white  dresses  wander  up  to  the  platform  of  the  church  and  go 
through  their  "exercises."  The  Christmas  Eve  program  was  still 
bigger.  The  Christmas-tree,  lighted  with  candles  and  festooned  with 
popcorn,  with  its  tip  touching  the  ceiling,  held  presents  for  everybody, 
later  distributed  by  the  most  restless  class  of  boys  and  the  prettiest 
class  of  girls.  Again  the  most  jovial  adult  was  able  to  get  into  the  fun 
himself  by  putting  on  a  rubicund  mask  and  some  cotton-batting  and 
tumbling  down  the  improvised  chimney  as  Santa  Claus. 

In  the  schools,  the  family  feeling  persisted.  Because  the  schools 
were  thought  of  as  democratic  institutions  where  all  the  children 
went,  the  children  could  take  their  valentines  to  the  schoolroom  box. 
The  schoolroom  was  decorated  for  the  Thanksgiving  program  with 
corn-stalks,  pumpkins,  autumn  leaves,  and  pictures  of  turkey  gob- 
blers drawn  in  colored  chalks  on  the  blackboards.  A  little  boy  and 
girl,  in  Puritan  white  collars  and  buckled  shoes,  acted  the  parts  of 
Priscilla  and  John  Alden,  those  favorites  of  sentiment,  and  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  in  powder  and  the  shining  pink  gorgeousness  of 
cambric,  of  George  and  Martha  Washington.  National  heroes  were 
held  up  with  perhaps  exaggerated  veneration,  since  they  were  new 
heroes  without  the  weight  of  unconscious  centuries  behind  them; 
and  the  lore  and  legend  so  prized  by  the  best  Americans  when  it  gilds 
the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  foreign  lands  tried  to  make  a  begin- 
ning in  the  tale  of  George  Washington's  cherry-tree  and  Lincoln's 
funny  stories. 

The    singing-schools   and   spelling-matches   of    "Hoosier   School- 
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master"  days  had  gone  out  of  favor;  but  certainly  no  one  could  claim 
that  the  high  schools  were  not  lively  centers  of  communal  amuse- 
ments. By  this  time,  it  was  football  games  and  class  scraps,  class 
colors  and  high-school  yells,  and  the  ambition  of  every  junior  class 
to  fasten  its  colors  to  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe.  High  schools  gave 
their  own  plays.  They  began  to  publish  their  own  magazines  in  which 
local  hits  varied  with  the  best  themes  from  the  English  classes;  and 
the  drawings  at  the  head  of  each  department — athletics,  society, 
jokes — gave  the  high-school  artists  their  chance  to  develop  a  type  of 
emblematic  art.  The  whole  town  turned  out  to  hear  the  graduating 
exercises.  And  above  the  high  schools  were  the  colleges — the  little 
coeducational  colleges  and  the  big  State  universities  all  over  the 
country.  Every  college,  even  the  little  one-building  Baptist  school 
in  the  town  of  five  hundred  people,  had  developed  its  songs,  its  yells, 
and  its  "spirit."  Football  games,  athletics  in  general,  held,  in  a  ru- 
dimentary way,  somewhat  the  communal  place  of  the  games  in  ancient 
Greece.  The  colleges  were  not  set  apart  from  the  life  of  the  "folks." 
They  were  right  in  the  center  of  it. 

In  these  days,  the  particular  kind  of  existence  that  has  come  to  be 
recognized  under  the  term  of  "American  small- town  life"  was  in 
full  blast.  It  was  the  day  of  circuses,  big  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
in  the  grove  outside  of  town,  band  concerts  in  the  square — a  flour- 
ishing, strongly  integrated,  still  largely  unconscious  community  life. 
National  festivals  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  analysis  or  criticism. 
The  whole  town  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  Decoration  Day. 
Women  raised  snowball  bushes  with  an  eye  to  making  bouquets. 
They  spent  the  morning  in  the  armory  separating  the  flowers  that 
everybody  contributed  and  wrapping  the  stems  in  tinfoil;  and  then, 
during  the  hottest  hour  of  the  morning,  the  school-children  marched 
through  the  dust  to  the  cemetery  to  lay  the  bouquets  on  the  graves 
of  the  soldiers,  each  marked  with  a  flag  in  an  iron  holder,  when  the 
cannon  gave  a  boom.  The  statue  of  a  Union  or  a  Confederate  soldier 
in  the  center  of  the  square  became  the  town  monument.  It  was  a 
life  already  stamped  with  a  national  character,  but  uncompleted. 
The  vacant  lot  was  a  recognized  portion  of  these  still  unfinished  towns, 
where  the  children,  little  and  big,  played  games  in  the  early  evening. 
There  was  always  building  going  on.  The  wilderness  was  gone,  but 
still  the  woods  lay  close,  natural  and  lovely. 

Here,  it  might  be  logical  to  think,  was  the  development  of  the  com- 
munal life  of  the  early  days;  the  first  growth  of  abundance  out  of 
bareness;  and  in  the  games,  the  dramatizations,  the  school-room  pro- 
gram and  decorations,  the  county  fairs  with  their  displays  of  cook- 
ing, sewing,  children's  drawings,  and  farm  products,  in  the  growing 
national  legends  and  festivals,  the  beginning  of  the  conscious  art  of 
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the  folks.  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  art  was  fully  developed,  any  more 
than  the  towns  themselves,  but  the  principle  was  there,  racy  and 
sound,  for  anyone  to  seize. 

Yet  this  is  the  very  period  when  serious  division  began.  The  re- 
bellious children  of  this  era  grew  up  to  be  more  rebellious  still,  until 
most  of  them  broke  away  from  the  folks  life  altogether.  When  they 
searched  for  a  folk  art,  they  went  elsewhere.  People  who  would  travel 
any  distance  to  see  the  Spanish  church  processions  in  New  Mexico, 
for  example,  are  not  apt  to  recognize  the  old  Christmas  Eve  pro- 
gram as  in  any  way  related  to  a  church  festival.  In  fact,  those  who 
have  been  hottest  on  the  scent  of  a  "folk  arts,"  a  foundation,  a  tradi- 
tion, a  beginning,  are  the  same  rebellious  children  who  have  totally, 
explicitly  revolted  from  the  "folks"  practices  of  their  own  commu- 
nities. 

And  if  they  fail  to  perceive  any  such  element  in  this  simple  er  i,  to 
which  even  a  rebellious  childhood  often  lends  a  faint  glow  of  senti- 
ment, they  turn  away  altogether  from  the  present  stage  of  boom- 
ing development  and  visible  crystallization.  It  is  a  common  view- 
point to  see  this  whole  life  of  the  ordinary  American  community  of 
today  as  a  great  excrescence,  strung  up  from  nobody  knows  where, 
and  smothering  any  possibility  of  an  American  culture.  It  is  almost 
universal  among  our  intelligentsia,  whether  they  adopt  the  attitude 
of  Gargantuan  laughter,  sophisticated  tolerance,  or  sad  abhorrence, 
to  regard  the  folks  life  of  today,  with  its  great  communal  extensions 
of  the  life  of  the  early  days — rotary,  organized  yelling,  clubs,  univer- 
sity spirit,  booms,  advertising,  chain  stores,  and  riding  round  and 
round  in  automobiles — as  completely  out  of  keeping  with  any  idea  of 
culture. 

In  fact,  American  life  has  come  to  be  divided  quite  sharply  into 
two  parts,  unrecognized  in  our  political  parties  but  not  in  the  larger 
life  of  the  nation:  the  big  majority  who  still  make  up  the  "folks," 
and  the  small  but  by  no  means  inarticulate  or  uninfiuential  "civilized 
minority"  who  comprise  a  self-acknowledged  intelligentsia.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  minor  deviations  within  these  two  parties.  But  in  gen- 
eral it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  first  is  regarded  as  having  no  concern 
with  art  and  beauty,  while  the  others,  although  they  may  talk  a  great 
deal  about  a  native  American  art,  have  less  and  less  personal  con- 
nection with  American  life  as  such. 

Where  did  the  break  begin?  The  very  essence  of  the  meaning  of 
"folk"  is  involved  in  participation;  and  the  majority  of  art-loving 
Americans  today,  unlike  the  Henry  Jameses  of  the  past,  grew  up  out 
of  and  in  the  midst  of  the  folks.  The  very  milieu  which  aesthetes  have 
always  demanded  had  begun  to  develop  out  of  this  communal  life, 
in  the  most  logical  way,  unconsciously,  according  to  its  own  tradition; 
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and  now — although  a  definite  split  has  come,  a  kind  of  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  civil  war — this  has  even  reached  some  sort  of  visible 
outcome.  The  folks  will  tell  you  that  it  came  about  because  the  in- 
telligentsia (often  referred  to  as  "the  New  York  intelligentsia")  is 
composed  of  people  actually  "un-American,"  that  is,  people  of  for- 
eign and  non-Nordic  birth,  with  none  of  the  Yankee  strain.  But 
such  a  rationalization — for  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  an  expla- 
nation— falls  down  upon  the  most  important  points  of  fact.  In  plenty 
of  instances  it  is  people  of  foreign — that  is  to  say,  non- Yankee — 
descent  who  have  been  able  to  deal  with  the  common  phases  of  con- 
temporary American  life  in  a  way  neither  satiric  nor  sentimental. 
Dreiser,  Anderson,  and  Carl  Sandburg  are  examples. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons,  some  valid  and  some  consider- 
ably less  so,  why  few  of  our  American  intellectuals  and  aesthetes  have 
been  able  thoroughly  to  identify  themselves  with  the  folks  environ- 
ment and  to  use  its  creative  opportunities. 

A  primary  reason  lies  in  the  racial  memories  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  those  which  have  added 
to  the  richness  of  a  young  civilization  and  those  whose  influence  has 
been  retrogressive.  For  even  while  a  new  sort  of  folk-lore  was  grow- 
ing up  out  of  a  new  life,  there  persisted  the  other  and  increasingly 
foreign  folk-lore  which  the  people  had  brought  with  them.  In  the 
early  days,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  work  and  play,  many  of  their 
songs  and  stories  related  to  a  life  left  behind.  On  the  seacoast,  in  the 
old  colonies,  these  were  of  Europe,  largely  of  England.  In  the  West, 
they  were  of  the  East.  But  everywhere,  they  were  not  of  home,  but 
of  "back  home."  Any  life  left  behind  is  apt  to  gather  the  haze  of  a 
Golden  Age.  These  stories  appealed  to  the  imaginative  children  with 
that  romantic  glamour  of  the  past  which  they  could  find,  of  course, 
in  nothing  growing  up  about  them.  The  new  songs  and  games  had 
some  kind  of  a  vigorous  element  in  them,  but  it  was  not  this  partic- 
ular element  which  they  had  learned  to  associate  with  romantic  beauty. 
That  always  lay  beyond  the  rear  horizon. 

Because  these  imaginative  children  were  the  only  ones  who  seemed 
to  value  the  past  in  a  new  country  among  a  practical  people,  most 
of  them  learned  unconsciously  to  identify  themselves  with  the  old 
tradition  instead  of  the  new.  To  them  it  was  "tradition."  Because 
they  saw  this  element  losing  ground  in  the  new  environment,  they 
came  to  regard  the  environment  as  something  that,  of  itself,  crushed 
out  art  and  beauty  altogether.  And  because  they  were  children  of 
imagination,  but  so  seldom  of  original  imagination,  they  missed  those 
creative  evidences  which  had  about  them  little  tincture  of  the  past. 

So  they  grew  up  seeking  the  old,  even  when  they  began  to  do  so  in 
the  name  of  the  new.    Today  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  tribe 
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of  aesthetic  nomads,  a  flock  of  cuckoo  birds,  always  trying  to  make 
their  homes  in  nests  that  other  birds  have  builded.  Many  have  gone 
clear  abroad;  but  even  more  are  now  abroad  in  their  own  country. 
New  York,  of  course,  is  the  stronghold;  but  there  are  a  handful  of 
other  American  cities  where  they  may  find  an  exotic,  and  therefore 
artistic,  atmosphere — San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Santa  Fe,  with 
smaller  centers  of  the  simple  but  expensive  sort,  at  Taos  and  Carmel- 
by-the-Sea.  Sometimes  our  minority  flatteringly  imagines  that,  in 
thus  fleeing  the  wholesale  American  scene,  it  is  representing  the  old 
tradition  of  individualism.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  this  were  true. 
But  it  is  true  only  of  a  major  few  among  American  artists,  and  most 
of  these  have  never  broken  emotional  contact  with  their  environment. 
It  is  the  thoroughly  human  principle  of  the  gregariousness  that  ani- 
mates most  of  these  flights.  The  fleers  are  not  seeking  the  materials  of 
an  art  so  much  as  a  community  of  their  own  kind.  In  fact,  the  chief 
trouble  of  our  "civilized  minority"  has  always  lain  in  the  fact  that,  in 
general,  it  has  been  desperately  timid  and  unoriginal,  not  escaping 
from  a  pattern,  but  seeking  to  unite  itself  to  one  even  older  and  more 
impregnably  established. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  beyond  that  which  the  past  creates.  It 
lies  in  that  subtle  and  perplexing  change  of  the  old  term  ''folk"  to 
the  new  term  ''folks." 

If  "folk"  involved  a  degree  of  participation,  in  "folks"  the  degree 
has  been  sweepingly  heightened.  It  is  the  close  hold  of  the  family 
instead  of  the  loose  hold  of  the  race.  There  is  nothing  indefinite  in 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  family.  A  break,  when  it  comes,  is  corre- 
spondingly harder  and  more  irrevocable.  Randolph  Bourne,  that 
keen  prophet  and  intuitive  student  of  the  American  scene,  years  ago, 
before  such  a  visible  break  had  come,  divined  the  danger  that  lay  for 
the  folks  themselves  in  the  very  name  of  "folks."  The  tightness  of 
the  family  hold  has  tended  to  raise  up  a  tribe  of  prodigal  sons  and 
daughters,  who  in  the  beginning — no  matter  how  defiant  now — were 
like  a  bunch  of  frightened  and  lonely  children  trying  to  huddle  to- 
gether out  of  the  way  of  authority.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  folks  had 
taken  these  flights  with  indifference!  They  may  storm;  but  they  are 
perplexed,  fearful,  unconfident.  The  commonest  question  of  the  most 
optimistic  American  communities  has  come  to  be:  Why  do  we  lose 
so  many  of  our  best  young  people? 

But,  after  all,  these  children  were  the  children  of  their  parents,  no 
matter  how  different  their  ideals  might  seem  to  be.  They  themselves 
— I  speak  again  of  the  majority  of  the  minority — were  aesthetic  fun- 
damentalists and  artistic  go-getters.  There  is  little  spiritual  differ- 
ence between  the  millionaire  who  brings  back  an  English  castle  and 
sets  it  up  in  Indiana  and  the  young  aesthete  who  adopts  the  French 
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manner  of  painting,  designed  for  a  particular  end,  and  claps  it  down 
upon  a  sprawling  American  subject.  An  animating  principle  of  the 
flights,  hither  and  yon,  has  been  the  ambition  to  get  ahead  artisti- 
cally as  fast  as  possible.  These  children,  in  characteristic  style,  could 
not  wait  patiently  to  develop  the  raw  beginnings  of  a  thing  at  home, 
but  must  hustle  off  to  find  themselves  an  art  and  a  civilization  that 
was  ready-made  for  them  somewhere  else. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  tinge  of  snobbishness  in  the  ordinary  artistic 
temperament  which  shies  off  on  principle  from  the  implication  in- 
volved in  that  word  ''folks."  Aesthetes  can  be  fond  of  the  term  "folk" 
when  it  suggests  a  remote  difference.  They  can  be  fond  of  their  own 
rural  countrymen  if  they  can  view  them  as  Reymont  peasants  or 
Thomas  Hardy  rustics.  But  the  term  "folks"  threatened  to  take 
them  in.  And  the  general  aesthetic  sense  of  America  was  in  that  ado- 
lescent stage  of  development  when  a  youth  sees  "life"  in  the  river 
shanties  but  suffers  torture  when  his  own  family  is  anything  but  so- 
cially impeccable;  when  a  girl  thinks  a  Breton  peasant  woman  in  a 
cap  is  simply  too  quaint,  but  dies  a  thousand  deaths  when  she  has 
to  walk  down  the  street  beside  her  mother  in  the  wrong  kind  of  hat. 

So  the  life  of  the  folks  goes  on  booming,  branching  out  in  a  hun- 
dred directions,  and,  for  one  reason  or  another,  most  of  the  rebel- 
lious young  people  are  out  of  it. 

But  I  repeat  that  this  modern  American  existence  from  which  they 
flee  is  no  mere  excrescence  upon  the  fact  of  a  possible  American  cul- 
ture. It  grew  straight  from  the  raw  elements  of  the  early  days.  It 
overgrew,  for  certain  vital  elements  were  removed  at  critical  times. 
The  bleak  little  churches  are  gone  from  all  but  a  few  rural  waysides; 
the  little  schoolhouses,  too.  But  they  have  expanded  into  the  big 
community  churches  and  consolidated  schools  of  today  that  attempt, 
in  the  old  spirit,  to  center  in  themselves  the  social  activities  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  old  sense  of  being  one  big  family  that  has  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  organization  everywhere — that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  success  of  clubs,  drives  in  churches  and  civic  organizations,  uni- 
versity spirit — the  virtue  of  "getting  together";  and  it  is  the  old  idea 
of  getting  ahead  that  gives  the  force  to  booms  and  advertising.  The 
life  is  not  devoid  of  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Artists  themselves  have  be- 
gun to  perceive  this  in  automobiles  and  electric  refrigerators.  Such 
beauty  as  it  possesses,  however,  is  overwhelmingly  upon  the  ma- 
terial side,  and  the  later  growth  from  the  old  folk  element  of  the 
folks  life  is  too  generally  a  rank  and  hasty  affair,  lacking  in  fineness 
and  ultimate  soundness.  I  see  no  reason  for  denying  or  mitigating 
this  fact.  It  is  evident. 

So  far,  the  folks  themselves  have  got  all  the  blame.  But  we  know 
the  bland  rigidity  of  their  tenets,  the  naivete  of  their  precepts.    We 
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have  heard  the  indictments  against  them.  We  have  the  records  of 
rebeUion.  Looking  back  at  the  early  simplicities  from  which  this  ex- 
istence grew,  there  must  come  the  feeling  that  the  present  lopsided- 
ness  was  not  inevitable.  Here,  as  in  so  many  phases  of  life  upon  the 
American  continent,  we  see  the  first  rich  native  abundance  slashed 
down  and  tossed  aside  to  make  way  for  something  baldly  utilitarian 
on  the  one  hand  or  artistically  inappropriate  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
only  the  prosperous  people  of  Middletown  but  the  minority  them- 
selves who  have  been  getting  ahead  to  their  own  detriment.  Inclu- 
sion has  marred  the  one,  exclusion  the  other.  The  too  inclusive  prin- 
ciple has  helped  to  drive  out  of  the  grown  towns  and  communities 
that  very  element  of  imagination  that  might  have  turned  standard- 
ization into  a  form  where  it  has  too  often  become  banality;  and  the 
exclusive  principle  has  made  of  the  escaping  young  people  a  band  of 
eternal  tourists.  Whether  they  regard  the  life  of  the  folks  with  horror 
or  with  the  "civilized  urbanity"  later  in  vogue,  they  have  lost  the 
spirit  of  participation.  How  can  the  seeds  of  beauty  flourish  in  any 
soil  where  the  very  people  who  cherish  the  principle  of  beauty  leave 
the  seeds  to  the  random  cultivation  of  the  very  people  who  do  not? 
It  is  an  ironic  circumstance  in  this  country  that  so  often  the  original 
principle  lies  with  the  Philistines,  while  the  search  and  the  desire  He 
with  those  who  are  eternally  looking  backward. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  eager  tourists  have  not  picked  up  highly 
valuable  things.  Nor  is  it  to  discredit  the  "folk  art"  of  outlaws,  ad- 
venturers, and  small  wayside  communities.  But  the  art  which  these 
artists  themselves,  in  the  spirit  of  outsiders,  have  created — and  this 
is  what  counts — tends  more  and  more  to  become  brittle  and  atten- 
uated. It  is  always  being  dug  from  shallow  pockets.  It  soon  dries  up 
because  it  is  fed  by  no  deep  springs  of  sympathy.  A  search  for  method 
as  such  has  grown  up  out  of  this  alienation  from  material,  and  there 
has  been  little  in  American  art  of  that  just  and  simple  clothing  of 
the  spirit  in  the  form  that  develops  from  inner  harmony.  It  is,  true 
enough,  the  folk  foundation  that  has  been  lacking;  for  its  actual  pres- 
ence in  this  country,  the  folks  foundation,  has  been  largely  denied. 
There  was  a  time — and  not  long  past — when  anything  that  dealt 
with  the  common  aspects  of  American  life  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
classed  as  satire.  And  because  of  this  fear  of  involvement  and  par- 
ticipation among  the  knowing,  it  has  taken  the  originally  unknowing 
to  seize  upon  the  broadly  fruitful  elements  of  American  life.  It  took 
Mark  Twain,  a  wild  man  of  his  intellectual  generation,  to  make  an 
epic  of  a  journey  of  a  raft  down  the  Mississippi;  Ring  Lardner,  news- 
paper man,  to  turn  boobery  into  an  art;  Carl  Sandburg,  a  local  Swede- 
boy,  to  tap  the  native  fairy-lore  of  "Rootabega  Stories";  Dreiser, 
the  son  of  German  Catholic  immigrants,  to  see  the  depths  of   "An 
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American  Tragedy";  and  Walt  Whitman,  a  farmer's  son  growing  up 
obscurely  in  the  rural  interior  of  Long  Island,  to  hear  "America  Sing- 
ing." 

This  is  no  new  thing.  America  is  all  in  a  ferment  about  itself,  and 
has  been,  time  and  again.  But  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
nation  begins  to  be  seen  in  its  full  stature,  the  backward  movement  is 
in  full  swing  again.  In  the  very  cry  for  America  to  come  of  age  lurks 
the  old  demand  for  it  to  grow  up,  not  in  its  own  way,  but  in  every- 
body else's  way. 

Perhaps  this  second  civil  war  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided  in 
the  country,  as  it  was,  both  old  and  new,  simple  and  multifarious 
and  perplexing.  But  it  is  time  for  a  conclusion.  It  is  time  for  our  ar- 
tists to  cease  following  up  the  blind  alleys  of  the  past,  however  illu- 
sive and  charming,  and  to  get  into  the  open  corridors  leading  to  the 
future.  Instead  of  running  away  from  the  folks  to  nowhere,  let  them 
take  their  own  place  as  artists,  as  intellectuals,  among  the  folks — ■ 
the  place  which  they  themselves  have  almost  forfeited.  To  make  such 
an  admission  does  not  necessarily  include  learning  Edgar  Guest  by 
heart.  Participation  need  not  be  blind  indiscrimination.  Aesthetic 
participation  is  always  mingled  with  detachment.  It  is  open-minded 
and  frequently  belligerent,  and  chooses  its  own  substance  nicely  from 
out  the  common  stock.  Even  if,  in  the  humanistic  manner,  some  of 
them  must  turn  to  the  old  line  of  Latin  culture,  they  can  bring  noth- 
ing to  it  but  the  most  pallid  imitation  unless  their  roots  are  in  the  life 
of  their  own  folks  nourishing  their  racial  individuality.  The  folk  spirit 
is  the  basic,  unifying  element  of  that  intellectual  and  aesthetic  con- 
fusion— that  bewilderment  of  variety — of  which  we  are  hearing  so 
much  just  now.  This,  for  Americans,  of  whatever  race,  is  a  return 
to  their  fathers.  In  the  folks  spirit,  with  its  directness,  its  simplicity, 
its  intimacy,  and  its  broad  generosity,  the  family  raciness  of  its  his- 
tory bound  up  with  the  American  soil,  its  only  half-used  power,  the 
possibilities  are  rich;  and  the  chief  of  these  is  a  greater  and  greater 
inclusiveness. 

Meanwhile,  here  the  country  lies — huge,  half  formed,  fundamentally 
various  under  the  hasty  superficialities  of  standardization,  and  funda- 
mentally one  country.  If  our  artists  do  not  include  themselves  and 
take  the  place  they  want — and  fight  for  it  if  necessary — they  are 
simply  giving  away  their  own  heritage  to  the  Philistines. 
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ELIZABETHAN  AMERICA* 
By  Charles  Morrow  Wilson 


WE  know  a  land  of  Elizabethan  ways — a  country  of  Spen- 
serian speech,  Shakespearean  people,  and  of  cavaliers  and 
curtsies.  It  is  a  land  of  high  hopes  and  mystic  allegiances, 
where  one  may  stroll  through  forests  of  Arden  and  find  heaths  and 
habits  like  those  of  olden  England. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  Southern  highlands — ^Appalachia  and 
Ozarkadia.  Putting  it  generally,  Appalachia  includes  the  four  western 
counties  of  Maryland,  the  Blue  Ridge  hills,  the  Allegheny  Ridge 
country  of  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky,  Eastern  Tennessee,  Western 
North  Carolina,  Northwestern  South  CaroHna,  Northern  Georgia, 
and  Northeastern  Alabama — an  area  of  about  a  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  square  miles,  approximately  that  of  New  York  and  New 
England  combined,  or  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  put 
into  one.  And  by  way  of  an  appendage  there  are  the  Ozark  hills  of 
Southern  Missouri,  Northwestern  Arkansas,  and  the  southeastern 
tip  of  Oklahoma,  a  country  in  dimensions  near  a  hundred  and  fifty 
by  two  hundred  miles,  or,  roughly,  about  the  size  of  New  York  State. 
The  people  of  Appalachia  generally  call  themselves  mountain  folks; 
those  of  the  Ozarks,  hill  people.  The  Southern  highlands  have  be- 
tween six  and  seven  million  people,  which  is  somewhere  about  the 
population  of  England  during  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  Nearly  86 
per  cent  of  the  Southern  highlanders  are  rural  people,  which  is  ap- 
proximately the  ratio  which  held  in  Elizabethan  England. 

Husbandmen  and  plowmen  of  Shakespeare's  England  and  present- 
day  upland  farmers  could  very  likely  have  rubbed  shoulders  and 
swapped  yarns  with  few  misunderstandings,  lingual  or  otherwise; 
for  Elizabethan  English,  as  well  as  Elizabethan  England,  appears  to 
have  survived  magnificently  in  these  isolated  Southern  uplands. 

The  speech  of  the  Southern  mountains  is  a  survival  of  the  language 
of  older  days,  rather  than  a  degradation  of  United  States  English 
or  a  falling  away  from  blunt-edged  journalese.  Mountain  speech  has 
little  slang  or  sauciness.  While  it  does,  of  course,  show  local  differences 
a  plenty,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  old  words  have  survived, 
along  with  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  old  ways,  giving  a  quaint 
and  delightful  flavor  of  olden  England.  Illustrations  are  plentiful 
enough.  The  most  casual  of  listeners  will  become  conscious  of  the 
preponderance  of  strong  preterits  in  mountain  speech:  ''clum"  for 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1929;  copyright,  1929,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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"climbed,"  "drug"  for  "dragged,"  "wropped"  for  "wrapped," 
"fotch"  for  "fetched,"  and  "holp"  for  "helped"— all  sound  Eliza- 
bethanisms,  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  Lovelace,  or  King  James's 
Bible.  The  Southern  uplander  says  "fur"  (for)  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
"furder"  with  Lord  Bacon  and  in  common  with  Hakluyt,  "allow" 
for  "suppose."  Like  Chaucer,  he  forms  the  plurals  of  monosyllables 
ending  in  "st"  by  adding  "es" — "postes,"  "beastes,"  "jystes" 
(joists),  "nestes,"  and  "ghostes." 

Shakespearean-like,  he  probably  calls  a  salad  a  "sallet,"  a  bag  a 
"poke,"  says  "antic"  for  "careful,"  and  "bobble"  for  "mix-up." 
Like  Piers  Plowman,  he  says  "heaps  of  people,"  and  Spenser-like  says 
"mought"  for  "might,"  rimes  "yet"  with  "wit,"  and  says  "swinge" 
for  "singe."  He  keeps  such  Elizabethan  pronunciations  as  "sence," 
"ag'in,"  "scriptur,"  "ventur, "  "natur,"  "yit,"  and  "yander."  He 
still  "toles"  hogs  with  corn,  and,  like  Gower,  comments  upon  "a 
sighte  of  feynold  flowers."  He  gets  up  "afore  daylight"  to  make 
a  "soon  start,"  "rives"  oak  blocks  into  shingle  boards,  carries  a 
"budget"  on  his  back,  looks  out  for  "quiled-up"  snakes,  and  on 
particular  occasions  uses  a  "handerker." 

Theseus,  in  A  Midsummer-Night^ s  Dream,  commends  the  "pert  and 
nimble  spirit  of  mirth."  Ephraim  Kilgew  may  reasonably  testify 
that  he  is  raising  up  a  pert  bunch  of  young  'uns.  Like  Othello,  the 
hillman  "spends"  his  opinions.  He  most  likely  says  "dorts"  for 
"sulks,"  "dauncy"  for  "ailing,"  "chat"  for  "gravel,"  "swarve"  for 
"crowd  together,"  and  "tinsey"  for  "tiny." 

Southern  uplanders  have  a  charming  capacity  for  making  words 
and  phrases  fit  the  want  of  an  occasion,  to  express  thoughts  which 
are  still  mobile.  Elizabethan-Hke,  their  speech  is  still  roUicsome  and 
fluid. 

"The  mill  war  consider 'ble  damnified." 

"Can  I  get  over  that  road?" 

"Well,  I  don't  jest  edzactly  know.  Some  places  the  rain  has  gouted 
it  out  mightily.   You'll  have  to  surround  them  places." 

"I  done  been  and  had  dinner." 

"Sheep  is  natured  like  deer." 

"B'ar  is  destructions.    They  kill  hawgs." 

"Hit'll  take  two  slugs  er  buckshot  to  moralize  Forgy  Dell." 

"I  ain't  saw  Tom  in  forty  year.    I  can't  hardly  memorize  him." 

"If  it  don't  disfurnish  ye  none,  I'll  pay  fur  that  ham-meat  later 
on." 

Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  generally  formed  by  adding  a 
final  "er"  or  "est,"  regardless  of  the  length  of  the  word:  "endurabler," 
"fast-runnin'er,"  "fiddlin'est,"  "preachin'est,"  and  "hog-killin'est." 
Just  as  "wealth"  is  a  collective  of  "weal,"  to  a  majority  of  uplanders 
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''stealth"  is  what  one  steals,  "spilth"  is  what  one  spills,  and 
a  ''blowth"  is  a  mass  of  blowing  things  or  blossoms.  They  take  the  y 
from  ''yeast,"  but  add  it  to  "earn";  "queer"  is  usually  "quare"; 
"care,"  "keer";  "chair,"  "cheer";  "crop,"  "crap."  Extra  r's  fre- 
quently invade  such  words  as  "warter,"  "orter,"  "arter,"  and  even 
make  a  way  into  names,  such  as  "Caurdle"  and  "Orsborne." 

The  Chaucerian  "hit"  is  frequently  substituted  for  "it,"  but  by 
no  means  invariably.  The  choice  seems  to  be  governed  by  an  instinct 
for  euphony.  Like  Spenser,  they  say  "swarve"  for  "swerve,"  and, 
like  the  immaculate  Alexander  Pope,  "jine"  for  "join." 

Elizabethan  exactness  of  thinking  is  easily  discernible  in  upland 
speech.  They  talk  of  cow-brutes,  ham-meat,  lard-cracklin's,  of  tooth- 
dent,  church-houses,  biscuit-bread,  and  rifle-guns. 

"Was  the  new  baby  at  your  house  a  boy?"  "Yessur,  hit  was  a 
boy,  and  I  reckon  hit's  a  boy  yit." 

"Does  that  jug  hold  a  gallon?"  "W'y,  no,  not  hardly.  But  hit'U 
hold  quite  a  content." 

"I'm  clearn'n'  a  field  to  raise  my  bread." 

II 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Southern  highlanders  are  an  Old  England 
folk,  English  and  Scotch-Irish,  whose  forebears  came  forth  from  Eliza- 
bethan England,  a  nation  of  young  life  which  had  just  found  its 
prime,  a  nation  of  energy  and  daring,  a  nation  leaping  from  child- 
hood into  manhood.  And  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  England  has  long 
survived  the  weathering  of  time.  The  first  settlers  brought  with  them 
Elizabethan  ways  of  living,  and  these  ways  have  lasted  in  a  country 
of  magnificent  isolation,  one  little  touched  by  the  ways  of  a  modern 
world. 

Southern  uplanders  do  not  have  the  Elizabethan's  wealth,  galleries, 
or  his  mechanics  and  autocracies  of  high  living.  They  are  rather  the 
counterparts  of  rural  Elizabethans,  "folk  of  plain  and  splendid  ways." 

"All  the  corn  we  make  our  bread  of  groweth  on  our  own  demesne 
ground.  The  flesh  we  eat  is  all  of  our  own  breeding.  Our  garments, 
also,  or  much  thereof,  are  made  in  our  own  home.  Our  own  malt  and 
water  maketh  our  drink."  Thus  went  a  good  husbandman's  boast 
of  self-sufficiency. 

It  goes  in  much  the  same  way  with  the  Southern  uplander.  He 
gambles  squarely  upon  the  benevolence  of  soil,  growth,  and  weather. 
He  plants  crops,  hunts  game,  catches  fish,  and  harvests  fruits  and 
berries  with  a  basic  idea  of  self-sufficiency.  His  wife  cooks,  churns, 
makes  the  clothes,  keeps  the  home,  and  picks  the  geese  for  feather 
beds.  Coffee,  baking  soda,  kerosene,  sugar,  and  lamp  chimneys  are 
virtually  the  only  commodities  to  be  bought  at  the  village  store.  And 
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if  times  are  hard  he  can  use  maple  or  molasses  sweetening,  make 
parched- wheat  coffee,  and  sit  about  in  the  firelight;  or,  more  expedient 
still,  go  to  bed  at  dusk.  He  cuts  elm  and  ash  for  cart  parts  and  plows, 
hickory  for  axe  handles,  and  apple  wood  for  saw  rounds,  much  as 
was  the  ''presidence"  in  the  days  of  fair  Bess. 

Countrysides  have  their  midwives,  their  herb  doctors,  their  basket 
makers,  their  carders,  and  their  millers.  Water  mills  still  turn  which 
have  ground  their  community's  grain  for  fully  a  century,  and  farm 
boys  continue  to  ride  toward  them,  with  bags  of  shelled  corn  swung 
over  their  horses'  withers — shirts  open,  lips  pursed  for  whistling, 
bodies  asway  to  the  leisurely,  plodding  gaits  of  their  mounts. 

Trevesses's  Good  Plowman,  as  a  polaris  for  rural  life  in  Old  England, 

has  this  to  say  of  the  country  fare: — • 

« 

Look  weekly  of  custom  and  right 

For  roast  meat  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  at  night. 

But  the  rest  of  the  week  pease  and  bacon  washed  down  by  a  draft  of  cider  or 
good  homebrew  ale,  made  the  husbandman's  ordinary  dinner.  To  the  haymaking 
field  he  and  his  workers  took  with  them  a  bottle  or  two  of  good  beer,  with  an  apple 
pasty,  potted  butter,  churn-milk  bread  and  cheese.  The  well-to-do  ate  wheat 
bread  and  manchet.  The  poor  ate  bread  made  of  rye  or  barley,  and  in  time  of  dearth, 
beans,  pease  and  oats. 

The  culinary  outlay  of  a  modern-day  uplander  offers  a  pretty  con- 
sistent parallel.  Sunday  calls  for  meat,  pork  or  beef,  roast,  chicken, 
squirrel,  or  fried  wild  turkey  or  fish  or  rabbit.  The  settler  will  prob- 
ably have  a  meat  dinner  or  two  during  the  course  of  the  week.  But 
the  Elizabethan  countryman's  stand-bys  of  pease  and  bacon  hold 
general  following  among  mountain  people;  pole  beans  or  bunch  beans, 
picked  green  in  season  and  ''shilled"  and  kilned  for  winter  use;  corn- 
meal  breads,  with  flour  breads  the  occasional  luxury;  and  pork  meat, 
bacon,  jowls,  sausage,  ham-meat,  backbone,  spare-ribs,  and  shoulder 
joints,  boiled,  fried,  stewed,  or  baked — those  are  the  hillman's  day-in 
and  day-out  dependables.  Except  in  the  pasture,  country  beef  is 
generally  scarce.  Hogs  represent  the  easiest  source  of  meat.  The 
standing  motto  regarding  pigs  is  to  raise  plenty  and  eat  plenty.  Mon- 
grel sows  are  astonishingly  prolific.  The  pigs  range  at  large,  get 
their  growth  from  eating  herbs  and  acorns,  and  have  only  to  be 
"topped  off"  with  corn  at  slaughtering  time.  Frequently  a  hill  family 
will  slaughter  twenty  or  thirty  shoats  for  a  season's  meat.  We  know 
a  patriarch  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawg  Eye,  Arkansas,  who  regularly 
slaughters  twelve  pigs  for  the  nurture  of  each  of  his  twelve  offspring — 
a  hundred  and  forty-four  a  year.  Now,  since  four  of  his  daughters 
and  three  of  his  sons  are  married  and  moved  farther  on  up  the  creek 
a  way,  the  benevolent  old  squire  can  hardly  reckon  how  he  is  going 
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to  range  enough  hogs  to  provide  for  the  coming  harvest  of  grand- 
children. 

Nicholas  Vreton  tells  of  rural  England  of  old : — 

August  brought  the  harvest  and  the  end  of  the  husbandman's  year,  a  merry  time 
wherein  honest  neighbors  make  good  cheer.  The  sun  dries  up  the  standing  ponds. 
Now  begin  the  gleaners  to  follow  the  corn  cart,  and  a  little  bread  to  a  great  deal 
of  drink  makes  the  traveller's  dinner;  the  melon  and  the  cucumber  are  now  in 
request,  and  the  oil  and  the  vinegar  give  attendance  to  the  sallet  herb. 

The  pipe  and  the  tabor  is  now  lustily  set  on  work,  and  the  lad  and  the  lass  will 
have  no  lead  in  their  heels.  The  new  wheat  makes  the  gossip  cake  and  the  bride 
cup  is  carried  above  the  head  of  the  whole  parish.  The  fermenty  pot  welcomes  home 
the  harvest  cart  and  the  garland  of  flowers  crowns  the  captain  of  the  reapers.  Then 
come  the  brisking  nights  of  autumn  with  new  revelry.  The  young  folks,  smiling, 
kiss  at  every  turn  in  the  dance;  the  old  folk  sit  about  talking  and  laughing;  the 
children  dance  for  a  garland  or  play  at  stoolball  for  a  tansey  and  a  banquest  of 
curds  and  cream.  There  is  much  drinking  of  old  nappy  ale  and  casting  of  sheep  eyes, 
much  exchanging  between  men  and  maidens  of  pairs  of  gloves  or  pretty  handerkers. 

In  Elizabethan  America,  October  brings  the  corn  harvest  and  the 
end  of  the  tenant's  year.  But  the  tilling  season  is  pretty  thoroughly 
over  by  late  July  or  early  August.  Flails  have  almost  altogether  lost 
their  place  as  the  yield  of  wheat  barley  and  buckwheat  continues 
generally  decreasing.  Corn  huskings  and  county  fairs  offer  the  up- 
landers  their  autumnal  daytime  diversion. 

Then  comes  the  regular  run  of  the  season's  merrymakings — hay 
rides,  fish  giggings,  possum  hunts,  candy  puUings,  and  quiltings.  And 
if  you  should  chance  to  be  roaming  about  in  the  vicinity  of  a  back-hill 
meetinghouse  on  a  Saturday  night,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  you 
will  first  hear  a  vague,  far-off  pounding  noise,  and  on  coming  nearer 
you  will  gradually  come  to  identify  the  squeak  of  a  fiddle.  Inside 
you  will  see  gyratory  merriment — big  and  little,  young  and  old,  exe- 
cuting square  dances,  flings,  and  reels,  sedate  and  otherwise;  virtually 
everyone  in  the  frolic,  whole-heartedly,  from  toe  to  top  hair.  And 
then  there  are  the  moonlight  picnics  and  pie  suppers,  where  frolic 
holds  sway  and  foodstuffs  are  consumed  in  splendid  profusion. 

Ill 

As  a  people  the  Southern  highlanders  are  surprisingly  free  from  awk- 
wardness and  uncouthness.  Theirs  is  an  unpresuming  dignity,  a 
quiet  courtliness,  unspoiled  by  the  conventional  forms  of  etiquette 
and  politeness.  Theirs  is  a  genuine,  unhurried  serenity.  They  are  a 
folk  who  can  afford  old-time,  homely  ambitions. 

The  other  day  we  were  asking  about  an  upcountry  acquaintance. 

''Do  I  know  Uncle  Bog  Sellers?  Why,  this  creek  were  named  fur 
him.  He  been  right  puny  this  winter,  but  he's  perter  now.  You  see, 
he'd  killed  ninety-nine  b'ar  in  his  lifetime,  and  war  fixin'  fur  another 
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hunt  when  he  tuck  sick  with  a  misery  in  the  stummick.  The  doctor 
told  him  he'd  got  to  die.  But  Uncle  Bog,  he  prayed  the  good  Lord  to 
raise  him  up  to  kill  jest  one  more  b'ar — and,  shore  'nough,  He  done 
it." 

We  know  another  upcountryman  in  Taney  County,  Missouri. 
His  name  is  Elijah  Shrum.  In  his  young  days  Lige  was  commonly 
taken  as  being  worthless,  merely  because  he  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
superable aversion  to  following  the  guiding  end  of  a  bull-tongue  plow. 
So  Lige  took  up  treasure  hunting  as  a  life's  occupation.  He  spent 
better  than  forty  years  at  searching  for  bountiful  treasure.  He  followed 
down  marker  trails,  prowled  through  the  backmost  recesses  of  in- 
numerable caves,  digging  and  delving,  following  out  generally  the 
path  of  high  romance.  Mr.  Shrum  has  not,  at  this  writing,  unearthed 
the  manifold  treasure,  but  he  still  figures  to  find  it — to  unearth,  one 
of  these  days,  an  iron-bound  chest  altogether  too  heavy  for  one  man 
to  hoist.  So  he  continues  high-heartedly  at  the  search,  and  the  years 
have  in  no  way  dimmed  his  ardor. 

We  know  another  searcher  after  stars,  a  dwarf  named  Sammy  Blank- 
hall.  For  twenty-odd  years  he  ran  a  store  near  Eagle  Rock,  and  did 
well  enough,  too,  until  one  night  his  store  burned  to  the  ground,  leav- 
ing him  not  only  penniless,  but  heavily  in  debt.  We  took  a  tramp  to- 
gether the  other  day.  He  showed  me  into  the  one-room  log  cabin 
which  he  calls  home.  In  the  far  corner  of  it  was  a  bin  filled  with  bush- 
els and  bushels  of  hulled  black  walnuts.  Sammy  explained  that  he 
isn't  stout  enough  to  swing  an  axe,  nor  has  he  the  heft  to  follow  a  plow, 
and  so  he  is  paying  off  his  debt  to  the  wholesale  grocery  house  by  pick- 
ing out  walnut  kernels  and  selling  them  to  town  confectioners.  Sammy 
is  sixty-four.  By  the  time  he  is  seventy  he  reckons  he  will  have  paid 
out  the  whole  of  his  indebtedness. 

The  uplander's  vital  philosophy  resembles  that  of  the  Elizabethan's 
in  that  it  is  usually  more  proverbial  than  speculative.  Both  were 
doubtless  prone  to  agree  with  Launcelot  Gobbo  that  it  "was  not  for 
nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on  Black  Monday  last  at  six 
o'clock  i'  the  morning."  Lore  of  spells  and  magic,  strange  fanta- 
sies of  moon  destinies,  ill  omens  and  bringers  of  wealth  and  fertility, 
still  hold  sway  in  the  Southern  back  hills.  When  ordinary  means  fail, 
the  hillman  is  an  edge  more  likely  to  consult  a  witch  doctor  than  to 
call  a  skilled  veterinarian  when  the  old  cow  gives  "quare  milk  and 
won't  no  butter  come." 

Here  is  a  somewhat  typical  story  of  magic  coming  from  the  Cum- 
berland country. 

''Old  Doc  was  a-walkin'  along  with  his  wife.  They  was  both  elderly, 
and  she  says,  'Let's  go  up  to  this  house  and  git  a  light  for  our  pipes.' 
Folks  didn't  have  matches  none  to  speak'n  of  in  them  days;  many 
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a  time  I've  walked  a  mile  to  a  neighbor's  with  a  shovel  to  borry 
fire.  Well,  they  found  a  child  that  screamin'  an'  kickin' — be- 
witched. 

''So  Doc  told  'em  to  get  him  nine  new  pins  that  hadn't  never  been 
stuck  in  cloth,  an'  a  bottle.  He  putts  the  pins  in  the  bottle  and  sets 
it  on  the  mantelshelf.  Then  he  got  a  shingle  and  drawed  a  picture  of 
a  woman  and  told  the  man  to  set  it  up  ag'in'  a  stump  and  shoot  it 
jest  at  sundown. 

"About  a  week  atter  that.  Doc  was  comin'  by  ag'in,  an'  he  inquired 
atter  the  child.  Then  he  axed  had  anybody  died  suddintly,  and  they 
told  him  an  old  woman  across  the  holler  had  died  with  a  shriek  ever- 
when  the  man  shot  the  picture  with  his  rifle-gun.  And  the  bottle 
on  the  mantelpiece  busted  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  they  never 
did  find  ary  one  of  them  pins." 

Just  as  the  EHzabethan  countryman  took  the  blood  of  an  elephant 
mingled  with  the  ashes  of  a  weasel  as  a  cure  for  leprosy  and  dead 
moles  as  a  cure  for  baldness,  believed  in  love  charms  and  the  aveng- 
ing power  of  a  wax  figure  pierced  through  with  a  needle  and  put  to 
melt  before  the  fire,  so  the  Southern  mountaineer  will  drive  a  spike 
through  the  heart  of  a  tree  to  make  it  fruitful,  or  devise  tonics  or  heal- 
ing potions  from  cobwebs  or  iron  rust. 

Some  of  them  will  tell  you  that  the  moon  and  stars  are  eternal 
lamps  set  out  to  show  the  signs  and  the  seasons,  and  that  the  lay  of 
the  Milky  Way  predicts  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  for  a 
period  of  a  lunar  month.  The  set  of  the  horns  of  the  moon  indicates 
rain  or  prevailing  dry  weather.  The  set  of  the  oak  leaves  and  the 
habits  of  fireflies  they  take  as  ready  barometers.  When  cattle  munch 
restlessly  at  pasture,  or  barn  owls  whoop  in  the  daytime,  or  snake 
trails  show  in  the  dust,  they  begin  making  ready  to  stack  the  hay  or 
tote  in  the  fodder,  for  the  signs  say  rain.  In  the  wintertime,  if  the 
household  Tabitha  sits  with  her  tail  toward  the  fire,  or  if  the  wind 
whistles  through  the  orchard  land,  they  figure  to  fetch  in  a  few  extra 
armloads  of  firewood — cold  weather  is  coming.  Grain  crops,  beans, 
and  vegetables  they  plant  during  the  light  of  the  moon,  because  these 
are  sunlight  crops,  but  they  plant  potatoes  in  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
since  potatoes  are  tubers,  growing  in  underground  darkness.  They 
take  medicine  and  cures  under  a  waning  moon,  so  that  their  ills 
may  also  wane.  Very  generally  they  split  rails,  chop  post  timber, 
rive  boards,  and  slaughter  hogs  when  ''Ma  Moon"  is  appropriately 
set.  They  "witch"  for  water  with  forked  twigs  of  willow  or  peach 
wood.  There  are  treasure  finders  who  witch  for  buried  gold  and  silver 
by  slipping  a  silver  dime  or  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  fork  of  their  twig. 
So  their  folkish  ways  go.  As  a  race  they  place  inestimably  more  con- 
fidence in  elves  than  in  elevators. 
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IV 

When  it  comes  to  folk  romancers  and  romantic  rascals,  the  South- 
ern highlands  again  smack  of  Merry  England.  Not  too  specifically 
speaking,  the  moonshiners  are  the  upcountry  Robin  Hoods.  They 
have  their  Friar  Tucks,  their  Maid  Marians,  their  Little  Johns,  their 
Greenwood  revels,  and  their  Sheriffs.  They  hold  Saturday  night 
gambles  and  gambols  in  palatial  chambers  of  mountain  caves. 

The  run  of  moonshiners  are,  professionally  speaking,  a  cave  people, 
but  their  homes  are  the  open  hills.  It  is  true,  too,  that  some  of  the 
young  radicals  make  their  runs  in  the  open  brush,  trusting  their 
fortunes  to  isolation,  legal  degression,  ready  defense,  and  a  fast  get- 
away. But  the  old-timers  continue  to  labor  underground  and  to 
jubilate  in  the  open  wildwood  or  wherever  the  spirit  directs. 

The  ethical  stand  of  a  moonshiner  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  forest 
poacher  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess.  Moonshining  began  merely  as 
a  household  economy.  The  first  settlers  lacked  means  and  utensils  for 
canning  or  evaporating  their  surplus  of  fruit  and  produce.  Their 
potatoes,  parsnips,  and  turnips  could  be  "holed  up"  in  the  field  for 
winter  use;  cabbage  they  put  to  kraut,  meat  was  salted  and  smoked; 
but  for  saving  their  surplus  of  fruits  and  berries  they  trusted  to  al- 
coholic preservation.  They  made  brandies  of  their  cherries,  peaches, 
blackberries,  and  pawpaws;  they  made  alcoholic  preserves  of  their 
plums  and  apples,  made  ''sweet  rum"  from  their  sorghum  ''seconds," 
and  put  their  surplus  of  corn,  rye,  and  barley  to  the  making  of  paralyz- 
ing stimulants. 

The  world  grew  up  about  them,  leaving  them  still  in  a  country  of 
young  frontiers.  Roads  were  few  and  far-scattered.  They  are  yet. 
Back-hill  travel  routes  usually  follow  the  stream  beds,  and  this  in- 
volves sundry  fordings  and  blockades.  Commodities  bulky  as  grain, 
or  perishable  as  fruit  or  eggs  or  butter,  were  next  to  impossible  to 
market.  And  a  hillman  needs  a  little  cash  money  now  and  then,  even 
as  you  and  I.  A  gallon  of  com  in  the  keg  may  fetch  more  cash  than 
an  acre  of  corn  in  the  ear.  Just  as  the  poachers  of  olden  England  slew 
the  Queen's  deer  and  made  ready  to  take  the  consequences,  so  the 
"blockaders"  of  Elizabethan  America  crush  their  corn,  set  their 
"beers,"  make  their  runs,  keg  their  wares,  swig  their  surplus,  and 
"let  go  roll — fife,  and  a  dollar  for  the  fiddler's  toll." 

Moonshiners  have  no  time  for  mincing  or  bickering  about  profes- 
sional casualties.  Should  one  be  killed  or  lamed  by  an  enforcement 
officer — well,  that  is  all  in  the  day's  labor.  And  if  it  appears  expedi- 
ent to  plug  a  "law"  in  the  back  where  the  suspenders  cross,  or  to 
shove  one  over  a  high  wild  bluff  with  only  moonlight,  mountain  air, 
and  limestone  ledges  below,  then  that,  too,  is  part  of  the  game  of 
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swap.  But  the  chances  are  that  the  moonshiner  will  pay  his  debts, 
give  milk  and  meal  to  the  widow  lady,  prove  helpful  at  births  and 
buryings,  and,  once  convinced  of  your  harmlessness,  take  you  into 
his  home  with  a  hospitality  which  is  nothing  short  of  princely. 

So  moonshining  has  come  to  be  a  hardy  trade.  Liquor  is  hard  to 
make  by  the  hill-country  recipe.  Corn  must  be  shucked  and  shelled 
and  cracked  in  tub  mills  or  with  hickory  mauls  or  pestles.  The  dis- 
tilling must  be  done  in  a  creek  bed  or  beside  an  underground  stream, 
for  running  water  offers  the  only  means  of  refrigeration.  If  vaporiza- 
tion is  too  slow  or  too  fast,  then  all  is  not  well  with  the  product.  To 
make  a  first  run  requires  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  of  fir- 
ing, which  means  that  the  moonshiner  must  be  on  his  toes,  alert  and 
laboring,  virtually  every  minute  of  that  time.  And  there  are  the  haz- 
ards and  hardships  and  luckless  slips. 

While  the  moonshiner  draws  out  his  thread  of  romance,  he  cannot 
forget  that  its  spool  is  tethered  to  handcuffs,  jail  houses,  penitentiaries, 
and  buryin'  grounds.  His  candle  is  lit  at  both  ends,  and  it  burns  with 
a  clear  blue  flame. 


B.   FAMILIAR  ESSAYS 
WHAT  COLLEGE  DID  TO  ME* 

AN   OUTLINE   OF   EDUCATION 

By  Robert  Benchley 

MY  college  education  was  no  haphazard  affair.  My  courses 
were  all  selected  with  a  very  definite  aim  in  view,  with  a 
serious  purpose  in  mind — no  classes  before  eleven  in  the 
morning  or  after  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  and  nothing  on  Satur- 
day at  all.  That  was  my  slogan.  On  that  rock  was  my  education 
built. 

As  what  is  known  as  the  Classical  Course  involved  practically  no 
afternoon  laboratory  work,  whereas  in  the  Scientific  Course  a  man's 
time  was  never  his  own  until  four  p.m.  anyway,  I  went  in  for  the  clas- 
sic. But  only  such  classics  as  allowed  for  a  good  sleep  in  the  morning. 
A  man  has  his  health  to  think  of.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  a 
studying  fool. 

In  my  days  (I  was  a  classmate  of  the  founder  of  the  college)  a  stu- 
dent could  elect  to  take  any  courses  in  the  catalogue,  provided  no 
two  of  his  choices  came  at  the  same  hour.  The  only  things  he  was 
not  supposed  to  mix  were  Scotch  and  gin.  This  was  known  as  the 
Elective  System.  Now  I  understand  that  the  boys  have  to  have,  dur- 
ing the  four  years,  at  least  three  courses  beginning  with  the  same 
letter.  This  probably  makes  it  very  awkward  for  those  who  like  to 
get  away  of  a  Friday  afternoon  for  the  week-end. 

Under  the  Elective  System  my  schedule  was  somewhat  as  follows: 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  ii:oo: 

Botany  2a  (The  History  of  Flowers  and  Their  Meaning) 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  11:00: 

EngHsh  26  (The  Social  Life  of  the  Minor  Sixteenth-Century  Poets) 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  12:00: 

Music  9  (History  and  Appreciation  of  the  Clavichord) 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:00: 

German  1 2b  (Early  Minnesingers — Walter  von  Vogelweider,  Ulric  Glannsdorf , 

and  Freimann  von  Stremhofen.   Their  Songs  and  Times) 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  1:30: 

Fine  Arts  6  (Doric  Columns:  Their  Uses,  History,  and  Various  Heights) 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1:30: 

French  ic  (Exceptions  to  the  verb  etre) 

*  From  The  Early  Worm;  copyright,  1927,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Used  by  special 
permission  of  the  author. 
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This  was,  of  course,  just  one  year's  work.  The  next  year  I  followed 
these  courses  up  with  supplementary  courses  in  the  history  of  lace- 
making,  Russian  taxation  systems  before  Catherine  the  Great,  North 
American  Glacial  deposits,  and  Early  Renaissance  etchers. 

This  gave  me  a  general  idea  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  a 
certain  practical  knowledge  which  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  a 
thousand  ways  since  graduation. 

My  system  of  studying  was  no  less  strict.  In  lecture  courses  I  had 
my  notebooks  so  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  page  could  be  devoted 
to  drawings  of  five-pointed  stars  (exquisitely  shaded),  girls'  heads, 
and  tick-tack-toe.  Some  of  the  drawings  in  my  economics  notebook 
in  the  course  of  Early  English  Trade  Winds  were  the  finest  things  I 
have  ever  done.  One  of  them  was  a  whole  tree  (an  oak)  with  every 
leaf  in  perfect  detail.  Several  instructors  commented  on  my  work 
in  this  field. 

These  notes  I  would  take  home  after  the  lecture,  together  with 
whatever  supplementary  reading  the  course  called  for.  Notes  and 
textbooks  would  then  be  placed  on  a  table  under  a  strong  lamplight. 
Next  came  the  sharpening  of  pencils,  which  would  take  perhaps  fif- 
teen minutes.  I  had  some  of  the  best  sharpened  pencils  in  college. 
These  I  placed  on  the  table  beside  the  notes  and  books. 

At  this  point  it  was  necessary  to  light  a  pipe,  which  involved  going 
to  the  table  where  the  tobacco  was.  As  it  so  happened,  on  the  same 
table  was  a  poker  hand,  all  dealt,  lying  in  front  of  a  vacant  chair. 
Four  other  chairs  were  oddly  enough  occupied  by  students,  also  pre- 
paring to  study.  It  therefore  resolved  itself  into  something  of  a  sem- 
inar, or  group  conference,  on  courses  under  discussion.  For  example, 
the  first  student  would  say: 

"I  can't  open." 

The  second  student  would  perhaps  say  the  same  thing. 

The  third  student  would  say:  "I'll  open  for  fifty  cents." 

And  the  seminar  would  be  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  seminar,  I  would  go  back  to  my  desk,  pile  the  notes 
and  books  on  top  of  each  other,  put  the  light  out,  and  go  to 
bed,  tired  but  happy  in  the  realization  that  I  had  not  only  spent  the 
evening  busily  but  had  helped  put  four  of  my  friends  through  col- 
lege. 

An  inventory  of  stock  acquired  at  college  discloses  the  following 
bits  of  culture  and  erudition  which  have  nestled  in  my  mind  after 
all  these  years. 

THINGS   I   LEARNED   FRESHMAN   YEAR 

I.  Charlemagne  either  died  or  was  born  or  did  something  with  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  800. 
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2.  By  placing  one  paper  bag  inside  another  paper  bag  you  can 
carry  home  a  milk  shake  in  it. 

3.  There  is  a  double  1  in  the  middle  of  ''parallel." 

4.  Powder  rubbed  on  the  chin  will  take  the  place  of  a  shave  if  the 
room  isn't  very  light. 

5.  French  nouns  ending  in  " aison  "  are  feminine. 

6.  Almost  everything  you  need  to  know  about  a  subject  is  in  the 
encyclopaedia. 

7.  A  tasty  sandwich  can  be  made  by  spreading  peanut  butter  on 
raisin  bread. 

8.  A  floating  body  displaces  its  own  weight  in  the  liquid  in  which 
it  floats. 

9.  A  sock  with  a  hole  in  the  toe  can  be  worn  inside  out  with  com- 
parative comfort. 

10.  The  chances  are  against  filling  an  inside  straight. 

11.  There  is  a  law  in  economics  called  The  Law  of  Diminishing 
Returns,  which  means  that  after  a  certain  margin  is  reached  returns 
begin  to  diminish.  This  may  not  be  correctly  stated,  but  there  is  a  law 
by  that  name. 

12.  You  begin  tuning  a  mandolin  with  A  and  tune  the  other  strings 
from  that. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR 

1.  A  good  imitation  of  measles  rash  can  be  effected  by  stabbing 
the  forearm  with  a  stiff  whisk-broom. 

2.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  above  suspicion. 

3.  In  Spanish  you  pronounce  z  like  th. 

4.  Nine-tenths  of  the  girls  in  a  girls'  college  are  not  pretty. 

5.  You  can  sleep  undetected  in  a  lecture  course  by  resting  the  head 
on  the  hand  as  if  shading  the  eyes. 

6.  Weakness  in  drawing  technique  can  be  hidden  by  using  a  wash 
instead  of  black  and  white  line. 

7.  Quite  a  respectable  bun  can  be  acquired  by  smoking  three  or 
four  pipefuls  of  strong  tobacco  when  you  have  no  food  in  your  stomach. 

8.  The  ancient  Phoenicians  were  really  Jews,  and  got  as  far  north 
as  England,  where  they  operated  tin  mines. 

9.  You  can  get  dressed  much  quicker  in  the  morning  if  the  night 
before  when  you  are  going  to  bed  you  take  off  your  trousers  and  un- 
derwear at  once,  leaving  the  latter  inside  the  former. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1.  Emerson  left  his  pastorate  because  he  had  some  argument  about 
communion. 

2.  All  women  are  untrustworthy. 
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3.  Pushing  your  arms  back  as  far  as  they  will  go  fifty  times  each 
day  increases  your  chest  measurement. 

4.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  a  son  who  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  boy. 

5.  Eight  hours  of  sleep  are  not  necessary. 

6.  Heraclitus  believed  that  fire  was  the  basis  of  all  life. 

7.  A  good  way  to  keep  your  trousers  pressed  is  to  hang  them  from 
the  bureau  drawer. 

8.  The  chances  are  that  you  will  never  fill  an  inside  straight. 

9.  The  Republicans  believe  in  a  centralized  government,  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  a  de-centralized  one. 

10.  It  is  not  necessarily  effeminate  to  drink  tea. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1.  A  dinner  coat  looks  better  than  full  dress. 

2.  There  is  as  yet  no  law  determining  what  constitutes  trespass  in 
an  airplane. 

3.  Six  hours  of  sleep  are  not  necessary. 

4.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  taken  before  retiring  makes  you  feel  better 
the  next  day. 

5.  You  needn't  be  fully  dressed  if  you  wear  a  cap  and  gown  to  a 
nine-o'clock  recitation. 

6.  Theater  tickets  may  be  charged. 

7.  Flowers  may  be  charged. 

8.  May  is  the  shortest  month  in  the  year. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  my  education  is  true  enough  in  its  way 
and  is  what  people  like  to  think  about  a  college  course.  It  has  become 
quite  the  cynical  thing  to  admit  laughingly  that  college  did  one  no 
good.  It  is  part  of  the  American  Credo  that  all  that  the  college  stu- 
dent learns  is  to  catch  punts  and  dance.  I  had  to  write  something 
like  that  to  satisfy  the  editors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  learned  a  great 
deal  in  college  and  have  those  four  years  to  thank  for  whatever  I 
know  today. 

(The  above  note  was  written  to  satisfy  those  of  my  instructors  and 
financial  backers  who  may  read  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  orig- 
inal outline  is  true,  and  I  had  to  look  up  the  date  about  Charlemagne 
at  that.) 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  SELFISHNESS* 
By  Ernest  Boyd 

I 

JUST  as  cynicism  is  essentially  a  masculine  achievement,  to  which 
the  female  mind  rarely  even  aspires,  so  selfishness  is  essentially 
a  feminine  virtue,  whose  supreme  flights  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  healthy  male.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a 
primary  sexual  characteristic.  The  mere  presence  in  the  male  of  any 
degree  of  that  selfishness  is  a  certain  indication  of  some  departure  from 
the  normal,  so  much  so  that  the  euphemism  "artistic  temperament" 
is  commonly  employed  to  cover  up  the  embarrassment  with  which 
we  behold  a  man  whose  behavior  is  even  approximately  as  selfish  as 
that  of  any  properly  constituted  woman.  Bernard  Shaw's  famous 
passage  about  the  ruthless  selfishness  of  the  artist,  who  will  sacrifice 
everyone  and  everything  to  his  fundamental  purpose,  is  but  a  prac- 
tical statement  of  what  every  woman  knows  .  .  .  and  does. 

Nature,  in  her  not  too  infinite  wisdom,  has  endowed  men  with  the 
gift  of  cynicism  as  the  only  possible  counterweight  to  the  all-consuming 
selfishness  of  women.  As  a  contribution  to  the  problem,  this  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  since,  with  a  cunning  as  effective  as  it  is  charac- 
teristic, women  have  succeeded  in  creating  the  wholly  erroneous 
impression  that  cynicism  is  purely  selfish,  thereby  discrediting  the 
one  masculine  weapon  which  is  at  all  adequate  to  the  circumstances. 
At  the  same  time,  by  impHcation  they  have  established  the  belief 
that  woman's  inability  to  attain  to  the  urbane  heights  of  cynicism 
is  a  proof  of  her  unselfish  devotion. 

In  order  to  become  a  virtue,  selfishness  must  be  practiced  on  a 
feminine  scale.  The  petty  efforts  of  men  are  too  half-hearted,  too 
self-conscious  to  acquire  the  dignity  and  the  impressiveness  which 
transform  selfishness  into  sacred  egoism.  When  they  try  to  be  selfish, 
they  usually  succeed  in  being  merely  disagreeable  or  inconsiderate; 
they  lack  the  sublimity,  the  grandeur  of  the  female,  who  is  conscious 
only  of  her  divine  right  to  be  selfish  whenever  the  occasion  demands 
it.  The  male  is  not — in  Pascal's  phrase — ondoyant  et  divers  in  his 
selfishness;  he  is  not  multiform  and  Protean;  his  graceless  attempts 
are  open  to  the  charge  of  monotony;  they  lack  the  element  of  sur- 
prise, which  is  so  valuable  to  women  in  their  ceaseless  practice  of 
their  consummate  art.  Masculine  selfishness  is  so  childish,  so  obvious, 
so  unmistakable  that  women  do  not  condescend  to  it,  and  very  natu- 
rally resent  its  being  confused  with  their  own  elusive,  subtle,  and  ir- 
resistible variety. 

*  From  Harper's  Magazine,  August,  igag;  copyright,  ig2g,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Harper  s  Magazine. 
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As  it  is  usual  to  proceed  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  form  of  any 
species,  it  will  be  best  to  approach  feminine  selfishness  by  a  gradual 
transition,  first  considering  a  few  elementary  manifestations,  as  ob- 
servable in  man.  In  the  celibate  state,  according  to  women,  the  male 
in  all  his  selfishness  is  most  completely  revealed.  Aside  from  his 
failure  to  support  a  wife,  which  may  be  counterbalanced  by  his 
support  of  dependent  relatives,  the  bachelor  is  generally  criticized 
for  his  concentration  upon  himself.  He  is  set  in  his  ways;  he  is  fond 
of  good  wine  and  good  food;  he  allows  nothing  to  interfere  with  his 
habits  and  comforts.  The  spectacle  is  one  which  few  women  can  con- 
template with  equanimity.  Only  a  profound  egoist,  they  contend, 
could  devote  so  much  time  to  making  himself  comfortable.  His 
nemesis,  of  course,  is  a  lonely  old  age.  If  he  had  not  been  so  selfish, 
his  life  would  have  been  filled  with  tangible  and  enduring  joys,  such 
as  only  a  wife  and  mother  can  give. 

If  a  man  is  married,  his  selfishness  does  not  excite  the  same  resent- 
ment; it  is  manifested  on  a  smaller  scale.  He  often  insists — and  at 
times  succeeds — in  being  master  in  his  own  house.  That  is  to  say, 
he  pays  all  the  bills  and  demands  that  he  shall  be  the  first  to  see  the 
morning  papers;  that  his  convenience  shall  be  consulted  in  the  matter 
of  hours  of  meals;  that  he  shall  occasionally  be  at  liberty  to  do  some- 
thing or  go  somewhere  without  giving  a  detailed  account  of  himself. 
If,  and  when,  he  exercises  any  of  these  rights  or  privileges,  he  is  liable 
to  be  informed  that  he  is  a  monster  of  selfishness  and  that  the  entire 
household  are  the  slaves  of  his  tyrannical  whims;  that  he  is  exploit- 
ing the  selfless  devotion  of  the  only  woman  who  loves  him  and  has 
his  true  interests  at  heart.  Very  naturally,  married  men  are  handi- 
capped in  the  exercise  of  the  virtue  of  selfishness. 

Whenever  men,  departing  from  the  normal,  begin  to  emulate  the 
female,  their  incurable  altruism  always  asserts  itself.  An  artist  may, 
like  Bernard  Shaw,  exploit  his  mother  rather  than  comfort  her  old 
age,  but  his  aim  is  outside  himself;  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  impersonal. 
Wagner  assuredly  had  few  scruples  in  his  dealings  with  men  and  women 
who  could  be  useful  to  him,  but  posterity,  at  least,  has  benefited  by 
the  result.  The  man  of  genius,  who  alone  approaches  the  feminine 
standard  of  selfishness,  usually  earns  the  gratitude  of  the  world  for 
that  egoism  which  prompts  him  to  subordinate  everyone  and  every- 
thing to  himself.  It  seems,  however,  a  little  unfair  to  men  that  they 
are  expected  to  found  an  empire,  produce  an  epic,  or  write  an  immortal 
symphony  in  order  to  justify  conduct  which  would  be  accepted  with- 
out question  from  a  woman  who  wanted  a  husband,  a  mink  coat,  or 
an  invitation  to  a  certain  dinner  party. 

Women,  very  wisely,  do  not  reserve  their  selfishness  for  great  oc- 
casions or  great  ends.   Regarding  it  as  a  right  of  way  through  human 
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weakness  or  inertia,  they  never  allow  the  right  to  lapse;  knowing  it 
to  be  an  invaluable  weapon,  they  never  allow  it  to  deteriorate  through 
disuse.  They  frequently  disregard  the  minor  victories  which  it  might 
ensure  them,  leaving  those  trifles  to  discountenance  the  married 
male,  who  is  thereby  securely  inhibited  from  further  velleities  in 
that  direction.  What  woman  cares  who  opens  the  newspaper  first, 
so  long  as  she  has  the  privilege  of  finally  mixing  up  the  pages  and 
scattering  the  sheets  about  the  floor?  Why  should  she  make  an  issue 
of  certain  dishes  or  the  hour  when  they  are  served?  If  she  really  wants 
to  dine  seriously,  she  will  go  to  some  restaurant  where  she  can  see 
and  be  seen,  and  she  will  take  care  that  she  is  properly  adorned  for 
the  purpose.  If  her  husband  does  loiter  now  and  then  at  the  Club, 
it's  a  good  place  to  get  theater  tickets,  and,  besides,  Mrs.  So-and-So's 
husband  could  not  get  in.  In  these  routine  matters  of  domestic 
humdrum  man  may  well  be  allowed  his  puerile  pleasures. 

II 

The  selfishness  of  Woman  is  concerned  with  fundamentals,  or  what 
she  conceives  to  be  such ;  although  always  on  the  alert  for  little  things, 
if  not  always  made  manifest  at  the  time.  Since,  despite  all  modern 
improvements,  her  chief  function  in  life  is  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  it 
is  in  the  furtherance  of  those  ends  that  her  peculiar  talents  are  dis- 
played. The  predatory  jungle  morality  of  the  female  in  pursuit  of 
her  prey  has  so  long  been  the  topic  of  humorists  and  philosophers 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  sordid  details  of  this  particular 
form  of  interfeminine  warfare.  It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that, 
even  during  the  exalted  period  of  what  is  known  as  love's  young 
dream,  the  primordial  virtues  of  the  two  sexes  stand  out  in  sharp 
contrast.  In  the  woman,  selfish  prudence ;  in  the  man,  the  utter  aban- 
donment of  wild  romanticism.  His  not  to  reason  why — not  even  why 
he  should  or  should  not  marry — but  merely  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  joy  of  pleasing.  Where  the  male  sees  the  one  woman  in  the  world, 
the  female  sees  the  one  husband  in  the  world.  While  she  is  thinking 
of  the  advantages  of  marriage,  he  is  feeling  the  ecstasies  of  love,  which 
are  not  dimmed  by  previous  experience,  or  less  acute  because  there 
is  no  practical  issue  to  their  expression.  He  is  selfish  save  in  so  far 
as  he  exists  in  and  for  her.  She  is  selfish  and  responsible;  she  can  be 
relied  upon  to  make  something  definite  out  of  the  ingenuous  repeti- 
tiousness  of  nature.  If  men  were  as  selfish  as  women,  they  would 
never  make  love  until  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  marry  and 
settle  down.  Romance  would  long  since  have  disappeared  from  human 
memory. 

As  a  wife.  Woman  has  some  difficulty  in  concealing  her  selfish- 
ness even  from  the  most  infatuated  husband.    Intimate  contact  will, 
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sooner  .or  later,  betray  her  secret.  Fortunately,  this  possibility  can 
be  evaded  or  postponed  until  the  discovery  is  too  late.  The  method 
usually  employed  is  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity;  that  is,  not  to  act 
unselfishly,  but  to  make  one's  selfish  actions  appear  to  be  disinterested. 
As  men  rarely  regard  a  home  as  the  purely  personal  possession  which 
it  is  to  women,  much  can  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  home,  which  will 
seem  devoted  and  altruistic.  As  the  home  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  woman's  personality,  of  her  vanity,  she  is  doing  unto  it  what  she 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  her.  As  soon  as  possible  it  must 
be  supplied  with  inmates,  for  then  there  will  be  safety  in  numbers. 
The  innumerable  fibers  of  her  egoism  will  have  more  to  feed  upon, 
and  attention  will  be  distracted  from  herself. 

Even  in  mixed  company  the  rising  generation  of  young  mothers 
has  begun  to  smile  a  little  cynically  at  the  innocence  of  masculine 
raptures  over  motherhood.  Maternity  has  for  so  long  been  the  trump 
^  card  of  female  selfishness  that  one  can  only  assume  that  feminism  has 
provided  in  the  claim  to  equality  a  very  satisfactory  substitute.  Here- 
tofore every  conceivable  form  of  egoism  has  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  motherhood.  It  has  been  used  as  a  device  for  compelling 
marriage;  it  has  been  a  form  of  torture  to  the  father,  whose  more 
sensitive  nervous  system  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  its  pains; 
it  was  a  condition  which  notoriously  reduced  the  sentimental  male 
to  abject  surrender.  By  repetition  it  could  be  employed  for  diverse 
purposes,  and  it  has  proved  an  invaluable  investment  for  alimony- 
mongers.  As  a  chain  with  which  to  rivet  lives  together,  when  domes- 
tic conditions  are  impossible,  it  still  remains  the  most  ingenious  of 
all  the  manifold  inventions  employed  by  female  selfishness. 

Motherhood  has  the  advantage,  in  this  connection,  of  being  the 
most  enduring  weapon  placed  in  women's  hands  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  egoism.  With  time  certain  tricks  become  ineffective,  certain 
methods  that  once  produced  results  fail.  So  long  as  a  woman  has  a 
child,  she  still  has  a  card  to  play,  whatever  the  child's  age  or  its 
sentiments  towards  her.  If  she  has  frustrated  her  son's  wishes  as 
long  as  he  could  not  escape  from  her,  she  will  claim  her  share  in  any 
subsequent  fame  that  may  be  his.  If  her  daughter  defies  her,  she 
will  be  quite  ready  to  profit  by  any  advantage  that  may  ensue,  and 
to  triumph  in  her  discomfiture  if  things  go  wrong.  Whatever  she  does, 
she  is  obviously  inspired  by  that  holiest  and  most  unchallengeable 
of  emotions,  a  mother's  devoted  love  for  her  children.  It  is  when  a 
woman  adds  the  possession  of  children  to  her  possession  of  a  man 
that  the  fine  flower  of  her  selfishness  comes  to  full  bloom. 

Then  she  is  provided  with  a  whole  world  of  her  own  to  control,  a 
world  more  sympathetic,  as  a  rule,  than  the  world  outside,  where  she 
has  infinitely  more  opportunity  to  apply  her  methods  without  fear 
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of  discovery.  A  selfish  woman  can  ask  for  nothing  better  .than  a 
household  of  her  own,  a  group  of  people  incapacitated  by  age,  habit, 
or  dependence  from  resisting  her  egoism.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  gaze  with 
skeptical  detachment  at  the  spectacle  presented  by  such  a  microcosm — 
the  world  as  women  see  it,  or  would  like  it  to  be.  A  different  morality 
obtains.  To  be  enslaved  by  kindness  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  It  is 
a  crime  of  lese-maternite  to  have  any  sense  of  one's  relation  to  society 
in  general,  of  one's  duty  to  anyone  outside  the  home.  Nowhere  else, 
obviously,  can  one  count  upon  such  devotion,  such  consideration  for 
one's  slightest  wish.  The  home  is  built  upon  the  impregnable  rock  of 
maternal  selfishness. 

Perhaps  that  last  adjective  is  superfluous.  Yet,  the  connotations 
of  "paternal"  are  so  different,  so  unpossessive,  so  masculine.  At 
worst,  the  word  might  imply  a  certain  harshness,  severity,  indiffer- 
ence, but  it  is  never  synonymous  with  that  form  of  selfishness  which 
is  peculiarly  feminine.  As  a  rule,  it  suggests  a  genial,  helpful,  disin- 
terested affection,  somewhat  akin  to  the  friendly  relations  between 
men  who  are  intimate.  Friendship  is  an  emotion  which  primarily 
demands  unselfishness  rather  than  devotion.  It  has  more  than  once 
been  remarked  that  women  have  small  talent  for  friendship.  To  one 
another  they  are  acquaintances,  rivals,  or  enemies.  With  men  they 
can  be  friends  provided  they  suspect  in  the  man  a  stronger  sentiment 
which  gives  play  to  their  egoism.  The  selfishness  of  women  is  anti- 
social; it  is  all  that  the  adjective  implies  in  the  fullest  sense.  Friend- 
ship is  a  social  grace,  an  easy,  elastic  term,  covering  a  range  of  agree- 
able relationships,  without  which  life  and  business  of  the  world  could 
not  go  on.  Feminine  selfishness  is  not  concerned  with  the  world  and 
its  affairs.  Its  aim  and  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  home  and  enhance 
the  personality  of  the  woman  who  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
maternal  and  possessive;  essentially  a  domestic  virtue. 

Ill 

Nowadays,  when  women  profess  to  regard  that  destiny  as  unworthy 
of  them,  or  at  best,  a  mere  adjunct  to  other  activities,  their  selfishness 
becomes  a  weapon  of  importance  to  the  world  at  large.  When  the 
business  of  raising  a  family  and  running  a  household  absorbed  all 
their  time  and  energies.  Nature  had  endowed  them  with  a  means 
admirably  adapted  to  its  end.  They  consulted  neither  politicians 
nor  psychoanalysts;  they  had  yet  to  see  a  time  clock  and  call  it  eco- 
nomic independence.  But  when  they  compete  with  men,  the  unselfish 
male  is  gravely  handicapped  by  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  primordial 
feminine  virtue  of  selfishness.  Heretofore  he  has  accepted  its  mani- 
festations as  proofs  of  maternal  or  wifely  devotion,  and  he  has  felt 
a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  shortcomings  in  this  respect.     He  has 
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slunk  out  of  the  sick-room  where  he  feels  useless;  he  has  busied  him- 
self with  his  own  affairs  and  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  identified 
with  the  emotions,  anxieties,  and  tremors  of  others.  He  has  relied 
on  his  masculine  code  of  leaving  people  alone,  of  respecting  their 
privacy  and  their  freedom. 

This,  of  course,  will  never  do  now  that  equality  has  given  one  half 
of  the  human  race  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  other.  Men  will  have 
to  unlearn  their  habit  of  disinterestedness,  which  has  never  got  a 
woman  an3rwhere.  He  must  love  people  more  and  like  them  less; 
he  must  be  a  lot  more  intense  and  a  great  deal  less  helpful.  Altruism 
and  selfishness  are  ill-matched  and,  as  usual,  the  male  has  his  head 
in  the  clouds.  Even  his  barber  has  been  taken  from  him!  While  hair 
is  being  bobbed  and  he  patiently  awaits  his  turn,  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  claim  the  services  of  the  ladies'  hairdressers  (mostly  men),  or 
to  surrender  his  hand  to  their  fifty  manicurists  as  against  his  one. 
He  still  pays  the  ancient  courtesies  of  flowers  and  dinners  and  presents, 
which  are  as  graciously  received  as  if  the  recipients  were  not  them- 
selves in  receipt  of  salaries  permitting  an  exchange  of  such  hospitali- 
ties. It  never  occurs  to  him  to  suggest  that  his  company  may  be  just 
as  agreeable  to  a  woman  as  hers  to  him,  and  that  it  would,  therefore, 
be  as  well  to  abandon  the  fiction  that  when  they  are  together  he  is 
just  a  humble,  if  honored,  worm.  Even  in  the  relatively  few  years 
since  women  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  emancipation,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  their  selfishness  has  saved  them.  They  have  sur- 
rendered none  of  the  privileges,  but  only  the  disadvantages  of  their 
previous  state. 

In  certain  elementary  matters  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  men 
to  emulate  the  selfishness  of  women,  provided  they  can  rid  themselves 
of  all  sense  of  humor  and  fair  play.  Being  stronger,  as  a  rule,  they 
might  cultivate  the  habit  of  never  waiting  in  line,  but  of  pushing  in 
ahead  of  those  who  foolishly  observe  the  rule.  It  ought  to  be  easy 
to  learn  to  accept  all  common  forms  of  politeness,  such  as  the  offer 
of  a  seat  in  a  crowded  bus,  or  having  a  door  held  open  for  one,  with- 
out a  word  of  thanks,  or  even  with  a  glare  of  suspicion.  In  a  restaurant 
it  is  always  possible  to  save  money  by  strewing  one's  belongings  over 
several  chairs,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  place  provided  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  that  one  is  completely  un- 
aware of  other  customers'  rights  to  be  seated.  At  the  theater,  even 
during  intermissions,  one  should  resolutely  refrain  from  moving  one's 
legs  to  permit  others  to  pass  freely.  If  there  is  a  vacant  seat  near,  it 
can  be  used  as  an  annex,  as  it  would  be  palpably  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  had  been  bought  and  would  subsequently  be  claimed  by  its 
owner.  Mere  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  other  people  should 
never  deter  one  from  allowing  things  to  roll  off  one's  lap  repeatedly, 
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even  if  it  is  obvious  from  present  and  past  experience  that  they  must 
do  so  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity.  Perish  gravity  so  long  as 
there  is  someone  unselfish  enough  to  retrieve  the  rolling  objects!  In 
brief,  with  a  little  resolution,  men  should  be  able  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  behaving  in  public  precisely  as  if  the  public  did  not  exist, 
to  behaving  as  if  they  were  at  home,  where  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  subordinate  to  feminine  selfishness. 

Men  ought  to  learn  to  exploit  the  biological  fact  that  they  do  not 
develop  as  women  do.  One  constantly  hears  the  complaint  that  a 
man  of  forty-five  may  still  attract  a  young  woman,  whereas  a  woman 
of  that  age  has  no  hope  of  doing  so.  This  is  apparently  regarded  as 
a  particularly  alarming  example  of  male  selfishness,  and  the  pathos 
of  it  has  been  diligently  employed,  both  by  divorce  lawyers  and  femi- 
nists, to  secure  advantages  for  women.  Why  should  not  men,  in  their 
turn,  put  forward  this  plea  for  having  it  both  ways?  In  other  words, 
why  should  they  not  insist  pathetically  upon  the  tremendous  handi- 
cap under  which  a  youth  of  twenty  suffers  as  compared  with  a  girl 
of  that  age?  A  young  woman  can  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  pleasures 
(including  marriage)  of  association  with  a  man  twice  her  age;  a 
young  man  who  similarly  associates  with  a  woman  does  so  at  the  cost 
of  losing  his  self-respect  and  incurring  the  worst  innuendoes  of  the 
onlookers.  The  years  which  are  woman's  finest  flowering  period  are 
usually  years  of  uncertainty  and  struggle  for  men,  when  their  dis- 
abilities, social,  intellectual,  and  financial,  are  greatest.  In  later  life 
they  unselfishly  forget  this,  just  as  women  selfishly  forget  the  contrary, 
in  their  querulous  desire  to  burn  the  candle  of  life  at  both  ends,  to 
eat  all  the  cakes  before  they  are  thirty,  yet  remain  physically  and 
spiritually  svelte  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Paternity,  too,  is  a  burden  from  which  men  fail  to  derive  all  that 
selfishness  dictates.  Fathers,  as  a  rule,  are  ingenuously  proud,  or 
shyly  reticent;  they  lamentably  refrain  from  pointing  out,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made  for  the  privilege 
of  fatherhood.  A  typical  example  of  feminine  egoism  in  this  connec- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  immemorial  argument  that,  if  men  have  to 
bear  arms,  women  have  to  bear  children,  thereby  equalizing  the  serv- 
ices which  both  may  render  to  the  State.  If  men  are  to  claim  their 
inalienable  right  to  be  selfish,  is  it  not  time  that  they  answered  this 
fallacious  piece  of  feminine  reasoning?  How  many  men  during  the 
World  War  had  to  bear,  not  only  arms,  but  all  the  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  anxieties  of  paternity?  Fatherhood  merely  added  to  the 
horrors  and  suffering  of  soldiering.  Nor  is  it  only  under  such  condi- 
tions that  men  pay  the  price  of  paternity.  They  have  paid  for  it 
in  frustrated  careers,  in  deflected  energies  and  talents  that  could  never 
be  employed,  in  the  drudgery  imposed  by  their  legal  obligation  to 
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support  their  wives  and  children,  even  when  they  have  been  separated. 
Only  their  altruism  has  prevented  them  from  posing  in  the  pathetic 
tableau :  father  and  child. 

IV 

It  is,  of  course,  a  grave  indiscretion  to  advocate  openly  what  one  half 
of  the  human  race  tacitly  practices.  In  order  to  achieve  the  topmost 
heights  of  selfishness,  one  ought  obviously  to  preach  the  contrary.  This 
is  evident  from  the  glaring  discrepancy  between  the  theory  of  female 
education  and  the  history  of  feminine  practice.  Women  are  supposed 
to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  modesty,  fidelity,  and  self-sacrifice;  but 
they  are  well  aware  that  few  of  their  sex  have  been  remembered  in 
history  for  those  reasons:  Helen  of  Troy,  Cleopatra,  Nell  Gwynne, 
Queen  EHzabeth,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  Bianca 
Cappello,  Rachel,  Lady  Hamilton,  Catherine  the  Great,  Marie  An- 
toinette, Charlotte  Corday,  Madame  du  Barry,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
George  Sand — the  list  might  be  extended,  if  not  indefinitely,  at  least 
until  it  had  completely  swamped  the  small  number  of  women  whose 
names  live  by  reason  of  their  feminine  virtues.  They  are  immortal 
because  of  their  feminine  selfishness — the  superwomen  of  the  species. 
Even  Florence  Nightingale  had  to  flout  the  conventions  as  to  what 
a  "nice"  Victorian  lady  should  do. 

A  similar  enumeration  of  men  would  show  that  even  the  most  ruth- 
less of  them  were  not  working  for  purely  personal  ends;  against  the 
names  of  the  great  conquerors  we  have  to  set  hundreds  which  are 
remembered  for  lives  of  honorable  and  disinterested  labor.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  dichotomy  between  the  ideals  and  the  realities  of 
masculine  conduct.  Rasputin  and  Casanova  are  not  successful  ex- 
emplars of  what  every  man  would  like  to  be.  The  schoolboy  whose 
ambition  is  to  be  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon  need  make 
no  secret  of  it,  but  every  schoolgirl  knows  she  must  profess  an  ad- 
miration for  Elizabeth  Fry  or  Florence  Nightingale,  while  secretly 
cultivating  the  arts  which  made  Montespan  and  du  Barry  famous. 
Disinterestedness  is  not  precisely  the  mark  of  woman's  historical  fame, 
for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  it  is  not  the  motive  of  woman's 
conduct. 

When  practiced  in  the  grand  manner,  selfishness  has  made  women 
famous;  in  ordinary  life  it  makes  them  happy.  As  it  is  not  given  to 
most  of  us  to  play  great  parts,  men  and  women  exercise  their  respec- 
tive talents  in  the  humble  spheres  allotted  to  them.  The  range  of 
action  is  smaller,  the  consequences  are  of  less  importance,  but  in- 
trinsically the  methods  employed  by  each  sex  are  the  same  as  those 
which  gave  them  their  contrasted  fame  in  history.  By  the  pragmatic 
test  of  present  experience  and  the  historical  past  women  know  the 
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superlative  value  of  sacred  egoism;  it  has  served  them  well,  so  well, 
in  fact,  that  they  have  not  unnaturally  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
men  like  them  so.  Obviously  men  must  either  have  been  deceived 
by  them  or  have  approved  of  them.  Since  the  former  is  an  inconceiv- 
able hypothesis,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  selfishness  that  makes 
the  world  go  round  ...  for  women.  If  so,  why  not  for  men,  since 
we  have  entered  the  engaging  era  of  sex  equality? 

LAZY  INK-POTS* 

By  Charles  S.  Brooks 

WHEN  I  think  of  what  easy  remnants  essays  may  be  made 
I  wonder  that  every  lukewarm  pen  does  not  engage  its 
leisure  in  throwing  them  together.  A  man  of  moderate 
ingenuity  has  but  to  cast  about  in  nearest  circumstance  to  find  mat- 
ter for  his  thought.  If  his  study  window  looks  upon  a  garden  a  score 
of  subjects  will  rise  from  grass  and  flowering  bush  to  crowd  his  ink- 
pot. He  has  but  to  hold  himself  in  leisure,  then  dip  and  start.  Per- 
haps upon  the  lawn  a  sundial  meets  his  eye  and,  in  speculation  of  the 
wise  saw  that  is  carved  upon  the  bronze,  his  thought  will  run  through 
all  eternity  to  find  the  edge  of  time.  Haras  nan  numero  nisi  serenasi 
It  was  such  a  motto — I  count  but  the  sunny  hours — that  sent  Haz- 
litt  through  a  dozen  pages  of  delightful  meditation  that  sing  like  a 
drowsy  tune  of  summer.  The  flowering  of  a  jonquil  or  the  drooping 
of  a  lilac  guides  us  to  the  running  of  the  year.  By  what  magic  does 
nature  sort  its  colors  from  the  sun  and  tip  its  brush  with  yellow  for 
the  daffodil?  By  what  favor  does  the  iris  get  its  motley  to  racket 
through  the  month  of  June?  Or  if  stars  be  out,  we  sit  in  wonder  at 
the  everlasting  whipcord  that  sends  us  spinning  through  alternate 
day  and  night.  The  flash  of  Orion  on  its  breathless  journey  of  a  mil- 
lion years  provides  us  argument  for  eternity. 

For  myself,  possessing  a  pen  of  but  a  soft  and  modest  nib,  this 
grand  theology  does  not  tempt  me.  My  own  window,  also,  rises  from  a 
garden,  but  it  is  the  trivial  matters  that  stir  my  fancy.  My  thoughts 
vibrate,  as  it  were,  to  a  gentler  broadcasting  out  of  space.  A  rooster's 
braggart  note,  the  roll  of  the  city's  grumbling  traffic  as  if  it  grudged 
its  hours  of  work,  the  gardener's  rake  scratching  at  the  gravel,  a  far- 
off  lawn  mower  whirring  with  a  locust's  deeper  voice — these  sounds 
trickle  to  my  thought.  Or  perhaps  a  noonday  bell  turns  the  world 
backward  for  a  score  of  years  and  the  children  of  my  recollection 
tumble  out  of  school  to  a  long  vacation.    For  three  months  of  care- 

*  From  Like  Summer^s  Cloud;  copyright,  1925,  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  Used 
by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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less  days  it  will  not  matter  whether  Columbus  sailed  from  Italian  or 
Spanish  port,  or  who  it  was  who  looked  with  wild  surmise,  silent,  upon 
a  peak  in  Darien.  I  fling  again  my  battered  books  to  discard  and 
romp  to  freedom.  I  feel  the  hot  stones  on  my  bare  feet,  the  cool  caress 
of  shadowy  grass.  For  a  summer  afternoon  I  lie  in  dreams  of  far  ad- 
venture on  the  tossing  seas.  A  dozen  such  topics  at  a  noonday  bell 
come  racing  to  my  lazy  pen. 

I  have  already  found  engaging  trifles  for  an  essay  in  a  Monday's 
wash  as  it  swings  on  a  neighbor's  line,  and  a  bit  of  fluttering  lace  has 
been  a  prologue  to  a  paragraph  on  vanity.  I  have  observed,  also,  how 
a  stiff  wind  tempts  the  garments  to  a  lively  one-step,  and  have  cast 
my  thoughts  upon  a  dance  that  takes  thus  its  rhythm  from  the  sky. 

The  charming  Mrs.  X ,  who  offers  the  street  scarcely  her  timid 

ankle,  on  a  reckless  Monday  shows  a  dozen  brazen  stockings  to  the 
garter;  and  ribbons  that  have  done  no  worse  than  play  at  peek-a-boo 
now  stare  me  out  of  countenance.  I  once  read  a  scandalous  novel  in 
which  a  stolen  glance  across  a  hedge  at  an  intimate  bit  of  windy  silk 
sent  the  hero  on  a  golden  quest  to  find  its  owner.  He  pilfered  the 
dainty  garment  from  the  line  and  offered  it,  like  Cinderella's  slipper, 
among  his  whole  acquaintance  for  a  fitting. 

A  friend  of  mine  confesses  that  she  once  planned  a  little  play  for 
children,  which  was  to  open  in  a  garden  with  a  stretch  of  linen  be- 
tween the  posts.  Her  plot  provided  that  these  garments  were  pris- 
oners in  the  castle  of  a  hideous  giant,  shrunk  by  magic  to  this  thin 
shadow  of  themselves.  Certainly  they  flapped  sadly  and  languished 
for  a  ransom.  But  presently,  as  the  play  proceeds,  a  good  fairy  re- 
stores them  by  a  powerful  hocuspocus  and  unclasps  the  wooden  pins 
that  hold  them  bound.  Doublet-and-hose,  quite  bellied  out  with 
summer  breeze,  now  proves  to  be  the  hero.  By  a  cunning  stratagem 
he  ducks  the  horrid  laundress  in  her  tub  until  the  bubbles  cease  to 
rise;  then,  turning  to  a  pretty  petticoat,  he  asks  her  to  name  the 
happy  day.  Our  lovers  finally  escape  across  the  battlements  in  a  gale 
of  wind  and  scamper  to  a  parson.  The  giant — for  the  play  has  a  pleas- 
ant ending — the  giant,  in  the  hurry  of  pursuit,  gets  tangled  in  a 
clothesline  and  dangles  in  a  fatal  noose  as  the  curtain  falls. 

But  perhaps  an  aspirant  toward  letters  has  not  the  luck  to  write 
upon  a  Monday  when  posts  have  this  harvest  of  suggestion.  If  so, 
an  agreeable  paper  may  be  contrived  out  of  any  knothole  in  his  gar- 
den fence.  Did  I  not  myself  in  beardless  days  through  such  a  chink 
spy  the  gracious  Messalina  when  she  came  among  us  on  a  visit?  Her 
cool  green  dress  that  scarcely  reached  her  knees — for  then  our  care- 
less world  was  young — quite  shook  my  brain  as  I  took  her  piercing 
arrow  in  my  heart. 

Since  the  night  of  summer  madness  when  Pyramus  kissed  Thisbe 
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through  a  similar  crevice — an  indiscretion  beyond  Messalina  and 
myself — these  crannies  have  been  a  steady  property  in  tales  of  love. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Montague  and  Capulet  had  a  wooden  fence 
between  their  gardens — that  Tristan  and  Isolde,  also,  met  in  such 
circumstance  eye  to  eye.  And  yet  I  commend  the  nimble  Mr.  Winkle 
who  disdained  a  narrow  chink  and  leaped  the  wall  to  the  panting  arms 
of  his  Arabella.  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  I  recall,  was  an  excellent  chaperon 
and  retired  meantime  behind  a  lilac  bush  until  a  kiss  could  seal  their 
bargain.  Or  rather,  on  second  recollection,  he  flashed  a  lantern  on  the 
alley  till  it  was  thought  to  be  a  comet  out  of  space.  Some  day,  when 
I  try  my  hand  at  fiction  of  this  sentimental  sort,  I  shall  hang  a  moon 
above  an  apple  tree  and  let  my  lovers  scheme  their  elopement  dis- 
creetly through  a  knothole. 

Need  I  do  more  than  mention  the  essays  that  may  be  made  from 
the  traffic  of  the  summer  clouds,  of  the  stars  that  decorate  my  garden 
in  the  night?  The  moon  itself  would  cramp  a  heavy  volume.  Like 
a  shrewd  watchman  of  the  night  it  declines  to  hold  sharply  to  the 
clock  for  a  better  chance  of  pouncing  down  on  shady  mischief. 

Nor  is  a  window  on  a  garden  a  necessity  in  a  quest  of  subject.  If 
the  casement  of  an  essayist  looks  out  upon  a  crowded  city  the  fancy 
skips  among  the  towers  and  buildings.  It  plunges  through  a  hundred 
scuttles  and  seeks  comedy  and  tragedy  from  room  to  room.  It  rolls 
back  the  roofs  and  treads  the  corridors  with  silent  observation.  Since 
Teufelsdrockh  meditated  on  a  golden  night  at  his  lofty  window,  this 
has  been  the  outpost  of  high  philosophy,  and  an  attic  window,  since 
time  began,  has  been  a  coign  of  vantage  for  a  poet.  We  think  that  it 
is  poverty  that  drives  them  beneath  the  roof.  Rather,  they  look  on 
a  larger  sky  and  launch  here  a  sonnet  for  higher  flight. 

But  perhaps  a  writer  has  been  too  long  inside  his  study.  If  he  chew 
more  than  an  hour  upon  an  unproductive  pencil  he  should  bellow 
for  his  boots  and  seek  the  air.  And  right  here,  despite  all  facts  to  the 
contrary,  I  argue  ^hat  most  essays  of  a  pleasant  trivial  sort  are  com- 
posed in  rougher  draft  in  the  streets  and  fields.  Once  in  a  while,  no 
doubt,  a  ponderous  Macaulay  may  smother  himself  indoors  with 
his  finger  on  a  score  of  books;  but  smaller  writers  need  the  sun  and 
wind.  Lamb,  I  acknowledge,  has  tried  to  persuade  us  that  he  wrote 
behind  a  shutter.  "The  enfranchised  quill,"  he  asserts,  "...  frisks 
and  curvets  so  at  its  ease  over  the  flowery  carpet-ground  of  a  midnight 
dissertation."  Clearly,  he  thought  that  he  worked  indoors.  But  the 
best  of  him,  I  am  confident,  was  composed  on  the  London  cobbles 
'twixt  India  House  and  Temple  Gardens,  dodging  at  the  curb  a  nim- 
ble cab.  I  have  walked  this  crowded  course  myself,  hoping  that  some 
magic  might  have  escaped  his  pen  for  my  stupid  gleaning.  But  Ste- 
venson has  confessed  to  the  notebook  that  he  carried  in  his  pocket: 
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and  Hazlitt,  by  implication.  There  is  fair  evidence  that  most  good 
essays  are  started  on  the  hoof  and  merely  polished  at  a  desk.  Addi- 
son I  take  to  have  been  a  sedentary  kind  of  person  who  took  his  ease 
in  a  tavern  chair  with  a  tap  of  liquor  handy;  and  yet  the  subjects  of 
his  papers  are  so  usually  from  the  streets  that  I  think  he  must  have 
walked  beyond  his  acknowledgment. 

There  is  a  touch  of  the  study  in  Leslie  Stephen — too  many  facts 
to  be  gained  entirely  on  the  curb — and  yet  the  man  was  a  champion 
walker  and  took  his  twenty  miles  in  an  afternoon.  And  certainly  a 
writer  with  Thackeray's  long  legs  could  not  keep  them  stuffed  always 
beneath  a  desk.  Essayists,  you  will  find,  are  uncommonly  fond  of 
old  hats  and  walking  sticks — and  of  old  boots  especially,  for  a  new  and 
squeaky  pair  breaks  the  measure  of  a  thought. 

I  find  that  a  leisured  stride  is  the  best  rhythm  to  start  an  essay,  for 
it  is  by  an  easy  vibration  and  tuning  of  the  legs  that  the  message 
flashes  with  least  interference  out  of  space.  Hurried  fiction  doubt- 
less fits  to  a  quick  patter  of  the  feet — just  as  an  epic  demands  a  drawl — 
but  thirty-three  inches  toe  to  toe,  with  legs  in  deliberate  pendulum 
like  a  tall  old-fashioned  clock,  is  suited  to  an  essayist's  vagrant  para- 
graph. Swift,  who  was  himself  an  essayist,  has  told  us  somewhere 
precisely  the  number  of  steps  between  his  lodging  and  his  coffee- 
house. It  may  have  varied  with  his  humor,  but  he  proclaims  the  aver- 
age. I  recommend  to  writers  that  they  lay  a  careful  measure  on  their 
course  and  give  each  stride  an  easy  length.  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
usual  mood.  Swift,  I  think,  scanted  a  thirty  inches  and  trotted  with 
ugly  patter  suited  to  his  venom. 

Postmen  and  bundle  boys,  with  but  a  hint  to  start  them,  might 
cast  off  an  essay  once  a  month  without  slacking  against  their  pay; 
and  when  I  have  seen  a  peripatetic  ragman  of  philosophic  counte- 
nance— his  whiskers  are  a  foul  disguise — I  have  wondered  whether  he 
were  not  an  essayist,  prowling  at  back  doors  for  cheap  material.  His 
cry  of  paper-rags  may  be  but  a  blind  to  let  him  in  the  cellar  where  he 
will  rummage  for  a  subject. 

If  common  folk  of  business,  society,  and  the  deep  professions  knew 
how  thievishly  an  essayist  steals  their  words  and  uses  them  with  the 
thin  disguising  of  phrase,  they  would  be  on  better  guard.  I  have  my- 
self— although  indifferently  honest  in  other  matters — rifled  a  dinner 
party  and  sold  it  out  for  a  penny  to  the  word.  Theft  from  books  is 
quite  another  thing,  but  an  idea  often  starts  from  the  shoulders  of 
another's  thought.  If  it  pursues  an  honest  independent  path  it  keeps 
within  the  law;  but  sometimes,  because  of  a  prolonged  stewing  in  the 
brain  it  mixes  with  native  stuff  and  it  is  hard  to  know  the  true  title 
of  the  property.  In  purest  innocence  one  becomes  a  thief  and  de- 
serves the  gallows. 
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It  may  be  folly  to  expose  the  subject  to  my  rivals — cunning  fellows 
of  the  ink-pot,  eager  at  a  hint — yet  at  my  first  leisure  I  plan  to  draft 
a  paper  on  all  children's  games  that  are  played  upon  the  street.  I 
have  certain  shrewd  remarks  to  make  on  tops  and  marbles  and  all 
the  varieties  of  hopscotch  that  are  chalked  on  sidewalks.  But  chiefly 
I  shall  sit  in  a  vacant  lot  around  the  corner  where  I  shall  watch  a 
baseball  game  from  end  to  end  to  recruit  the  vigor  of  my  vocabulary. 

Why,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  one  sweat 
upon  a  novel,  and  foam  and  fidget  to  get  all  the  stubborn  parts  to 
fit — ^plot,  character,  and  situation?  It  takes  brains  to  build  a  per- 
suasive villain  and  to  throw  a  heroine  into  jeopardy  for  a  happy  res- 
cue. And  when  you  have  brought  out  the  old  tricks  from  their  box 
and  have  set  them  together  with  great  labor;  when  you  have  sold  the 
manuscript,  which  itself  alone  is  a  dirty  job  with  many  disappoint- 
ments; then  at  last,  to  your  disgust,  you  will  find  a  hundred  novels 
issued  in  the  month  that  are  better  than  yours — really  not  better,  of 
course,  but  of  better  favor  to  the  unlettered  mob.  Six  months  pass 
and  your  dusty  overstock,  unloaded  by  the  publisher,  will  be  neg- 
lected at  fifty  cents  a  copy  on  the  bargain  table. 

It  is  far  better  to  sit  in  pleasant  leisure  at  your  window  and  weave 
a  paragraph  from  the  small  excitement  of  your  garden — to  speculate 
on  clouds  and  think  them  treasure  ships  that  gallop  from  the  Indias. 
If  no  editor  buys  your  pages  it  will  not  matter  much,  for  the  pay  at 
best  is  small  and  the  real  profit  lies  in  the  pleasure  gained  by  weav- 
ing thought  to  a  gracious  phrase. 

THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY* 
By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 


YOU  must  have  noticed  the  opening  of  our  new  village  aqua- 
rium. It  was  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  interest.  We  all  felt 
instinctively  that  history  was  being  made.  Our  village  doctor, 
though  retired  from  practice  these  fifteen  years,  became  so  concerned 
about  the  manatee,  who  was  not  feeling  very  well,  that  he  on  the  spot 
bestowed  upon  the  creature  medical  advice  worth  fully  a  thousand 
dollars  at  his  ordinary  rates,  and  thus  became  our  first  ichthyiatrist. 
My  own  concern  for  the  fish,  though  no  less  deep  than  his,  took 
another  form.  I  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  fortunate  condition  in 
which  they  now  find  themselves:  sheltered  in  a  magnificent  marble 
temple,  reminiscent  of  Phidias  and  Pericles;  protected  from  unsea- 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  193 1;  copyright,  193 1,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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sonable  changes  of  temperature  and  weather;  ensured  ample,  whole- 
some, and  regular  meals,  and  safe  from  the  attacks  of  their  natural 
enemies — kingfishers,  otters,  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  They 
are,  in  short,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  what  is  generally  understood  as 
Prosperity,  and  of  course,  incidentally,  that  degree  of  Publicity  that 
usually  goes  with  it.  Security,  Prosperity,  Publicity — all  these  are 
theirs.  Who  could  ask  more? 

They  are  also  as  never  before  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  inesti- 
mable benefits  of  Modern  Science.  The  water  in  which  they  live  is  in 
perpetual  motion,  and  is  constantly  filtered  and  aerated.  Anyone 
who  knows  the  conditions  under  which  the  ordinary  self-supporting 
fish  exists — the  miserable  dirty  water  he  has  to  live  in,  full  of  weeds, 
snags,  poUiwogs,  and  algae — will  realize  what  an  agreeable  change 
this  must  be  for  any  decent  fish.  It  is  like  being  elected  a  life  member 
of  a  good  hotel. 

Now  consider  the  condition  of  one  of  them  if  these  benefits  were 
suddenly  withdrawn.  Suppose  him  plunged  once  more,  after  a  short 
railway  journey,  in  the  murky  depths  of  his  native  lake,  all  his  se- 
curity, prosperity,  and  publicity  taken  from  him,  and  himself  thrown 
once  more  upon  his  own  resources.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
most  people  would  consider  him  happy!  All  the  real  benefits  he  has 
lost — aesthetic  and  scientific  surroundings,  good  living  conditions, 
regular  meals,  and  expert  medical  attendance — they  would  think  of 
no  importance  compared  to  what  he  has  gained,  which  really  amounts 
only  to  this :  he  has  got  to  go  to  work. 

There  is  a  fearful  moment  in  most  English  novels  when  the  hero, 
foully  defrauded  of  his  rightful  inheritance,  faces,  though  perhaps 
only  for  a  moment,  the  unbearable  prospect  of  having  to  go  to  work. 
This,  next  to  death,  or  at  least  to  living  out  of  London,  the  author 
most  fears  for  him.  That  is  not  quite  the  American  mood.  Our  pres- 
ent apprehension  certainly  is  rather.  Can  we  hold  our  job? 

II 

For  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  any  of  us,  there  has  been  creeping 
into  our  thoughts  of  late  a  doubt  upon  what  is  unquestionably  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  American  life — that  our  best  minds  are  oc- 
cupied in  business.  Is  it  after  all  barely  possible  that  they  are  not? 
I  do  not  say  so;  I  have  no  desire  to  prostrate  a  tottering  market.  But 
cross'd  as  I  am  with  adversity  (to  adapt  the  noble  Shakespeare),  I 
cannot  wholly  escape  that  suspicion.  And  yet  no  one  would  be  hap- 
pier than  I  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  groundless. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  adversity?  It  is  a  fine  art.  Whether  prosperity 
is  one  may  be  doubted,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  adversity.  How 
to  take  reduction  in  wealth,  influence,  prestige — this  is  a  problem  to 
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tax  the  artist  withia  us  to  the  utmost.  Observe  a  man  who  has  never 
known  it  and  you  feel  the  lack  at  once.  The  responsibilities  of  wealth 
are  much  discussed;  but  what  are  they  to  the  responsibilities  of  ad- 
versity? Indeed  these  latter  are  so  great  as  to  overwhelm  most  of 
those  who  experience  them.  One  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have  for- 
gotten these  responsibilities  and  simply  capitulated  at  once,  under 
the  impression  that  adversity  can  mean  nothing  but  defeat. 

Adversity  is  also  a  medicine.  Sitting  in  the  crowded  restaurant  of 
a  great  and  gay  resort,  where  people  do  little  but  sit  down  to  eat  and 
drink  and  rise  up  to  play,  one  feels  that  a  few  years  more  of  unbroken 
"prosperity"  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  us. 

Adversity  is  also  the  most  social  force  in  the  world.  Nothing  brings 
people  together  like  it.  In  its  presence  men  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der against  a  common  enemy.  Prosperity  divides  us;  that  is  the  bane 
of  it.  Adversity  unites  us;  that  is  the  glory  of  it.  The  market  is  crash- 
ing; your  brother  comes  over.  He  has  been  hit  too,  but  he  is  more 
concerned  about  you.  Can't  he  let  you  have  a  check?  You  pooh- 
pooh  the  idea;  still,  on  second  thoughts  you  perceive  that  you  might 
as  well  take  the  check.  It  was  not  prosperity  that  sent  him  to  you. 

A  certain  glorious  house  where  you  were  once  lavishly  entertained 
has  passed  out  of  the  family,  you  hear;  and  that  charming  girl  whose 
wedding  you  saw  celebrated  amid  such  magnificence  has  gone  to 
work.  Well,  you  admire  her  all  the  more,  and  know  that  she  works 
with  as  much  zest  and  spirit  as  she  played  with  before.  You  perceive 
that  everybody  is  cutting  down  his  budget,  just  as  you  are  cutting 
yours,  and  a  fellow  feeling  steals  over  you  for  people  you  never  really 
took  much  stock  in  before. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  realize  that  you  are  not  especially  singled  out 
for  calamity;  without  wishing  anybody  any  bad  luck,  it  is  neverthe- 
less comforting  to  think  that  lots  of  other  people  are  in  the  same  boat. 
This  is  not  an  unsocial  attitude;  quite  the  contrary.  The  one  thing 
you  dread  about  adversity  is  that  it  will  cut  you  off  from  your  kind, 
and  if  they  are  all  going  along  with  you,  evidently  that  is  not  going 
to  happen.  You  are  not  going  to  be  isolated;  in  fact  you  are  going  to 
be  less  isolated  than  ever.  Your  friends  will  still  be  about  you,  to 
comfort  and  annoy.  In  fact  adversity  may  bring  you  closer  to  them 
than  you  have  ever  been. 

And  never  in  a  long  and  eventful  married  life  have  you  been  so 
heartily  commended  by  your  consort  as  when  in  a  recent  hour  of  ec- 
onomic stress  you  compassed  an  unexpected  fifty  dollars  with  your 
bare  pen.  Never  have  you  been  so  uplifted  as  by  her  unmistakably 
sincere  refrain,  muttered  at  intervals  through  that  memorable  morn- 
ing, "  You're  a  smart  man!  You're  a  smart  man!"  Only  a  husband 
of  some  standing,  whose  wife  may  be  supposed  to  have  fully  ex- 
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plored  and  perhaps  somewhat  discounted  his  powers,  can  appreciate 
the  full  force  of  such  a  tribute  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  matri- 
mony. You  can  only  say  that,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  morn- 
ing fully  made  up  for  the  so-called  depression.  You  had  astonished 
your  wife!  Could  you  have  done  so  in  normal  and  supposedly  hap- 
pier times? 

Cautious  friends  ask  you  if  a  certain  stock  now  at  i2|  is  *'good." 
You  reply  that  you  thought  so  at  25,  and  still  do.  You  only  regret 
that  you  perceived  its  worth  so  soon.  But  such  is  ever  the  fate  of  men 
in  advance  of  their  times.  Others,  wise  beyond  their  day,  saw  that 
it  was  good  at  38  and  still  others  at  50.  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  seek 
to  rise  above  the  common  herd!  Let  us  rather  troop  unreflectingly 
along  with  them,  seeking  no  personal  advantage  from  our  superior 
intelligence.  Let  us  even,  in  these  days  of  stress,  descend  into  the 
basements  of  the  marts  of  trade  and  there  mingle  freely  with  the  com- 
mon herd  aforesaid.  It  seems  to  know  a  thing  or  two  after  all. 

Ill 

A  young  friend  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  door  and 
window  screens  has  been  feeling  the  decline  in  the  market  for  such 
luxuries.  But  he  also  makes  a  few  washboards  on  the  side,  and  of  a 
sudden  a  tremendous  demand  for  these  appliances  has  developed. 
Explain  it  as  you  will;  the  despised  washboard,  which  has  been  dwin- 
dling toward  extinction  in  our  modern  electrified  life,  now  sells  by  the 
hundred  dozen.  Why?  Imagination  grapples  with  the  problem. 
Perhaps  people  can  no  longer  meet  the  monthly  payments  and  so  are 
losing  their  washing  machines.  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good, 
and  whatever  the  depression  in  the  screen  factory,  the  washboard 
plant  is  for  the  present  a  scene  of  feverish  activity.  So  probably  are 
the  washboards. 

Such  is  your  own  desolation  that  you  resolve  to  buy  something  for 
the  country  from  your  favorite  mail-order  house  on  the  installment 
plan.  How  fortunate  that  such  arrangements  can  be  made,  and  how 
advantageous  they  now  appear!  The  bill  is  about  $100,  and  it  seems 
you  can  pay  it  off  quite  painlessly  at  only  $8.00  a  month !  The  thing 
is  almost  incredible,  it  is  so  simple.  It  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  be  poor. 

The  only  thing  in  the  world  they  require  is  that  they  be  allowed 
to  add  $8.50  to  the  total,  which  seems  reasonable  enough.  Though, 
when  you  come  to  foot  it  up,  they  are  really  lending  you  $8.00  for 
seventy-eight  months,  running  more  or  less  concurrently;  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  they  lend  you  $624  for  one  month,  or  $52  for  one 
year;  and  all  for  $8.50,  or  the  modest  rate  of  roughly  i6|  per  cent 
per  annum.  But  never  mind;  why  be  cold-blooded  and  bankerish 
about  it?    It's  worth  it  in  these  troubled  times.    Anyway,  you  order 
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about  the  cheapest  bathtub  in  the  whole  catalogue,  and  imagine 
your  satisfaction  at  receiving  at  once  a  long  letter  in  reply,  with  this 
cheering  statement: — 

You  have  made  an  excellent  selection  in  these  furnishings,  for  they  are  made  of 
very  high-quality  material,  by  expert  workmen,  and  assure  you  long,  satisfactory 
service. 

Now,  of  a  surety,  fine  words  and  smooth  speeches  are  not  for  the 
rich  alone ;  the  installment  buyer  is  not  without  his  proper  meed. 

A  most  enjoyable  questionnaire,  it  seems,  is  to  be  filled  out  to  ac- 
company your  order.  Who  is  your  present  employer?  A  certain  uni- 
versity. How  long  have  you  worked  for  your  present  employer? 
Thirty-two  years.  What  is  your  weekly  pay?  It  does  not  come  weekly, 
alas,  but  it  is  easily  figured.  From  what  source  do  you  expect  to 
make  these  payments?  (This  is  getting  easier  and  easier.)  Name  two 
reputable  citizens  as  references.  .  .  . 

This  really  is  embarrassing.  How  can  you  stop  at  two?  If  you  men- 
tion two,  are  there  not  others  just  as  reputable  who  would  wonder, 
if  it  came  to  their  attention,  that  you  had  made  such  a  list  and  had 
not  included  them?  It  would  really  have  been  easier  if  the  blank  had 
asked  for  ten.  Suppose  you  meet  one  of  the  Trustees,  for  example, 
and  he  has  seen  the  list:  he  will  naturally  think,  though  he  may  not 
feel  like  mentioning  it,  that  of  the  first  two  reputable  citizens  of  your 
acquaintance  to  come  to  your  mind  he  should  have  been  one.  A  most 
invidious  question,  truly,  and  if  the  questionnaire  has  a  flaw,  I  should 
find  it  here.  The  idea  that  a  list  of  two  would  exhaust  the  number 
of  reputable  citizens  you  know  and  would  take  positive  pride  in  re- 
ferring to  is  a  reflection  not  so  much  upon  you  as  upon  your  fellow 
citizens.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  imply  that  reputable  citizens  are  few, 
and  that  it  will  tax  you  to  name  two.  Two  hundred  would  be  more 
like  it.  Why  don't  these  people  give  you  a  chance  to  tell  them  who 
it  is  you  know?  You  are  half  inclined  to  send  in  a  couple  of  hundred 
names  just  of  those  you  simply  don't  see  how  you  can  leave  out, 
but  perhaps  that  would  look  too  much  Uke  a  list  of  honorary  pall- 
bearers. 

Your  wife  inquires  why  you  bother  to  fill  in  all  these  details.  You 
reply  that  you  enjoy  puzzling  out  the  answers  and  jotting  them  down. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  very  pleasantest  part  of  the  installment  plan. 
Paying  cash  has  no  such  pleasurable  social  aspects.  You  perceive 
that  the  company  is  getting  personally  interested  in  you.  Here  is  a 
specially  good  one:  ''How  far  do  you  live  from  the  railroad?"  What 
solicitude!  They  seem  to  fear  that  you  are  going  to  disappear  in  the 
wilderness  and  lose  touch.  You  have  been  living  up  there  for  thirty- 
five  years,  but  you  have  never  figured  the  thing  out  before.  You  de- 
cide that  you  live  about  a  mile  from  the  railroad,  most  of  the  dis- 
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tance  being  water.    If  they  mean  to  look  you  up,  you  hope  they  will 
not  try  to  walk. 

IV 

Flowers  have  been  costing  a  good  deal,  it  seems.  Let  us  then  get 
out  that  admirable  cluster  of  artificial  flowers  cunningly  wrought  of 
beads,  and  sent  us  by  our  sister  in  California  in  years  gone  by.  What 
a  pleasing  centerpiece  they  make  upon  the  dinner  table,  not  over- 
loading the  air  with  a  too  heavy  fragrance,  and  gratefully  reminding 
us  of  the  substantial  economy  we  are  hourly  making  by  the  simple 
and  pleasurable  expedient  of  their  use.  Thus,  if  nature  prove  too 
costly  for  us,  does  man  resort  to  art. 

Then  there  is  all  that  stationery,  now  slightly  outmoded,  it  is  true, 
of  a  certain  society  of  which  you  were  last  year  an  officer.  Why  not 
fling  away  ambition,  as  someone  has  suggested,  and  use  it  up,  first 
candidly  obliterating  your  name  in  the  once  proper  place?  Better 
men  than  you  have  done  the  like  before  now. 

And  have  you  not  illustrious  precedent  in  a  certain  club  you  lunch 
at,  where  the  dining-room  slips  are  all  conveniently  dated  192-  unto 
this  day?  But  do  you  despise  this  frugality  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
and  House  Committee?  No!  With  a  right  good  will  you  change  the 
2  to  a  3  as  you  have  been  doing  for  some  two  years,  and  silently  reg- 
ister approval  for  officers  so  mindful  of  the  public  good.  "0  si  sic 
omnia!  "  you  murmur,  in  city,  county,  sanitary  district,  state,  and 
nation.  Then  the  neighbors  would  not  be  in  rebellion  against  the  tax 
bills,  and  everybody  might  breathe  a  bit  easier. 

One  no  longer  takes  pains  to  tie  his  necktie  so  as  to  conceal  the 
worn  spots.  Quite  the  contrary.  Why  seek  to  separate  ourselves  from 
the  common  lot  of  man?  Poverty,  we  now  perceive,  is  honorable  in 
all.  There  is  something  almost  indecent  now  about  the  gay  new  rai- 
ment wherewith  we  were  wont  to  greet  the  spring  and  match  her 
bravery.  Let  us  rather,  like  our  fellows  and  companions,  resume  the 
clothes  of  yesteryear.  What,  after  all,  is  dearer  than  the  old  hat,  the 
old  shoes?  Are  not  these  the  very  symbols  of  comfort  and  ease? 

The  old  car,  too !  No  one  shall  take  it  from  us.  On  this  subject  the 
telephone  ringeth  but  in  vain.  We  will  not  this  spring  slow  down 
almost  to  a  stop  before  a  certain  show  window  in  Automobile  Row 
and  then  find  a  few  minutes  after  reaching  home  that  our  number 
was  taken,  ourselves  looked  up  at  the  city  hall,  and  the  salesman  set 
upon  our  track!  From  such  perils  we  are  for  the  present  free.  No 
dallying  with  stylish  models  by  Fisher  or  Fleetwood.  Let  the  world 
go  by — though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  doesn't  seem  at  all  inclined  to 
do  so,  but  rather  seems,  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  to 
feel  in  the  main  just  as  we  do. 
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V 

The  hardest  thing  to  retrench  in  is  books.  You  recall  with  pain  the 
days  when  you  could  not  buy  the  new  books  you  wanted;  you  had  to 
borrow  them  or  go  without.  Must  these  days  return?  Well,  for  a 
while  you  can  get  on  with  the  books  you  have.  There  used  to  be  such 
things  as  ''standard"  authors;  they  must  be  somewhere  about  the 
house.  Why  not  rediscover  the  values  supposed  to  reside  in  them? 
Perhaps  the  depression  may  turn  out  a  good  thing  for  our  literary 
tastes  and  habits,  as  well  as  our  figures. 

For  the  djinn  who  lurked  in  jars  and  bottles,  ready  to  obey  Sind- 
bad  and  Aladdin,  were  nothing  to  those  you  have,  shut  up  in  books, 
behind  the  glass  doors  of  your  library.  What  heroines  of  enchantment 
are  there,  what  paladins  of  romance  and  adventure,  what  villains  of 
perfidy  and  guile! — all  cheerfully  and  amiably  ready  to  emerge  and 
appear  whenever  you  want  them.  Was  there  ever  such  a  galaxy? 
Charlie  Chan  and  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Dr.  Thorndike,  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  Jeeves 
and  Father  Brown.  And  the  ladies!  those  queens  of  our  hearts — 
Lossie  and  Lorna  Doone  and  Miss  Dalton  and  Little  Nell.  There 
are  villains,  too,  but  their  names  do  not  come  back  to  me.  (Strange 
how  easily  we  forget  the  villains !) 

And  how  approachable  and  obliging  they  all  are — willing  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  emerge  from  their  seclusion  and  join  you  for  a  soli- 
tary luncheon,  or  an  evening  hour!  Myself,  I  should  fear  to  state 
how  many  luncheons  I  have  had,  for  example,  with  the  Count  of 
Monte  Christo.  What  inimitable  conversations  one  can  thus  enjoy, 
and  delectable  thrills  and  shudders,  alarms,  hopes,  fears,  vicissitudes. 

And  then  how  simple — relatively — to  shut  them  all  up  again  in 
the  glass-fronted  bookcase,  for  a  month  or  a  year,  or  ten  years,  until 
you  really  crave  their  company  again,  when  out  they  troop  once  more, 
untouched  by  time,  as  fascinating  and  companionable  as  ever.  Though 
some  of  them,  you  must  admit,  are  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of,  once  you 
have  let  them  out,  but  hang  around  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  all 
the  afternoon  perhaps.  And  even  then  you  cram  them  back  into  the 
bookcase  with  something  like  a  pang. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  penetrating  intelligence  does  not  live  so  long 
with  a  literary  masterpiece  like  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  without 
discerning  in  it  a  deep,  almost  occult,  significance.  For  is  not  the 
Count  the  college  student?  The  Chateau  dTf — that  is,  of  course, 
the  Castle  of  If — is  college  (and  was  ever  a  college  better  named? 
*'If  College!  "  This  is  something  that  even  the  new  educators  have 
never  thought  of);  the  course  is  thirteen  years;  the  Abbe  Busoni  is 
the  faculty;  the  governor  is  the  president,  and  the  guards  are  the 
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deans.  We  escape  or  are  flung  forth  at  the  end  of  our  sentence  into 
the  sea  of  life,  weighted  with  a  frightful  handicap  (the  "bullet"  at 
our  feet)  and  shrouded  in  our  professor's  sack;  unless  we  have  the 
address  to  rid  ourselves  of  it  at  once  and  strike  out  for  shore.  Which 
if  we  reach,  and  can  once  get  to  our  treasure  island,  we  shall  find  what 
our  old  professor  told  us  immensely  useful  for  the  purposes  we  have 
been  forming  all  these  long,  weary  years,  whether  foul  or  fair. 


THE  PERILS  OF  POLITENESS* 

By  A.  P.  Herbert 

GEORGE  ROWLAND  is  a  man — and  there  are  many  such — 
who,  having  a  multitude  of  friends  and  the  faculty  of  making 
himself  congenial  to  all  sorts  of  men,  supposes  that  all  his 
friends  must  be  equally  congenial  to  one  another.  A  little  Euclid  is 
a  dangerous  thing. 

For  years  he  had  been  talking  to  me  about  his  dear  friends  "the 
Turners,"  and  striving  to  arrange  meetings — in  other  words,  meals — 
at  which  it  would  at  last  be  revealed  to  each  of  the  two  parties  how 
right  George  had  been  in  saying  that  both  of  them  were  the  best  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  But  for  years  we  were  never  all  available  on  the 
same  day. 

Then  at  last,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Great  Introduction  was  arranged. 
George  and  I  were  invited  together  to  a  little  dinner  with  the  Tur- 
ners at  their  charming  flat  in  Chelsea.  George  was  as  excited  about 
it  as  a  young  man  introducing  a  new  love  to  an  old  one;  and  by  this 
time,  well  though  I  knew  George,  I  confess  that  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  faint  interest  in  the  Turners  myself. 

Now  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  I  have  more  than  one  white 
waistcoat;  and  even  my  stiff  evening  shirts  are  limited  in  number. 
Life  had  been  a  whirl  of  pleasure  during  the  previous  week,  and  on 
going  upstairs  to  dress  I  found  that  both  the  waistcoat  and  the  shirt 
were  at  the  wash.  However,  my  soft  shirts  are  the  envy  of  Hammer- 
smith; the  white  tie  had  seen  worse  days;  the  black  waistcoat  was, 
after  all,  a  waistcoat;  the  tailcoat  had  been  specially  made  for  me, 
and  in  this  picturesque  if  unconventional  combination  I  rushed  out 
of  the  house.  After  all,  Chelsea  is  so  Bohemian  and  jolly — they 
wouldn't  mind.    Still,  for  my  first  meeting  with  the  Turners  .  .  . 

I  was  late,  of  course.  No  man  can  arrive  punctually  at  a  Chelsea 
home.   But,  thank  Heaven,  I  had  company.   Two  men  in  opera-hats 

*  From  The  Man  about  Town;  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.    Used  by 
permission  of  the  author. 
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bustled  into  the  hall  of  Ormonde  Mansions  with  me,  and,  squeezing 
into  the  lift,  we  passed  upward  together,  glowering  in  the  usual  way. 

A  tiny  cloud,  I  thought,  passed  over  the  brow  of  my  hostess  as  she 
greeted  me,  and  I  feared  that  Mrs.  Turner  was  perhaps  not  quite  so 
Bohemian  as  I  had  hoped.  But  there  were  several  ladies  present: 
how  right  I  had  been  to  wear  a  white  tie ! 

The  cloud  passed  in  a  moment  and  she  introduced  me.  *'Do  you 
know  Mrs.  Mumble?"  she  said;  and  I  said  straight  out  that  I  did  not. 
Then  there  was  a  General  Mumble,  a  Sir  Charles  Mumble,  a  second 
Mrs.  Mumble,  Miss  Mumble,  Captain  Mumble,  Mr.  Stanley  Mumble, 
and  another  Miss  Mumble.  In  fact,  all  the  Mumble  family  were  there  as 
usual.  I  was  introduced  as  plain  Mr.  Mumble  and  felt  at  home  at  once. 

"So  glad  to  meet  you  at  last,"  I  said  respectfully  to  my  hostess. 
"I've  heard  so  much  about  you." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said  with  some  restraint. 

"But  Where's  our  mutual  friend?  "  I  asked  in  surprise,  for  George 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"He  won't  be  a  minute,"  she  said  shortly.  "A  little  late " 

"As  usual,"  I  said  brightly. 

"Yes,  he's  terrible,  isn't  he?"  she  said,  thawing  at  last,  as  if  she  had 
only  just  placed  me.  Or,  more  likely,  as  if  she  was  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  sight  of  a  friend  of  the  immaculate  George  clothed 
in  a  black  waistcoat,  tails,  and  a  white  tie. 

The  maid  announced  that  dinner  was  served,  and  while  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner was  giving  her  some  last-minute  instruction  or  other  our  host 
came  in,  full  of  apologies,  and  hurriedly  shook  hands  all  round.  He 
was  a  charming  fellow,  with  beautiful  manners,  as  George  had  often 
explained,  but  even  he  could  not  keep  a  tiny  film  of  blankness  from 
his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  me.   I  must  be  a  terrible  sight,  I  thought. 

Evidently,  though,  he  repented  at  once,  for  he  said  most  heartily, 
"  So  glad  you  could  come,  Mr. " 

"So  glad  to  meet  you  at  last,"  I  said  with  sincerity,  for  here  was 
clearly  the  perfect  gentleman,  especially  as  I  suspected  that  he  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  who  I  was. 

"Any  friend  of  Sibyl's "  he  began,  but  the  ladies  were  trooping 

out  of  the  door,  and  all  the  male  Mumbles  followed  in  a  bunch. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  an  odd  number,"  said  Mrs.  Turner  in  the  dining- 
room.  "  Will  you  sit  there,  Mr. ?  " 

I  sat  down  with  alacrity  on  the  left  of  the  younger  and  more  beau- 
tiful of  the  Misses  Mumble,  and,  with  less  alacrity,  on  the  right  of 
the  General,  to  whom  I  attributed  a  complete  lack  of  sympathy  with 
Bohemianism. 

"Rotten  staff -work,  Sibyl,"  said  Mr.  Turner  playfully. 

"Well;  I  like  thatV  she  exclaimed,  with  a  reproachful  glance  at 
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her  lord,  at  which  he  looked  puzzled,  and  glanced  quickly  at  me  and 
very  quickly  away  again.  At  which  it  crossed  my  mind  that  George's 
estimate  of  the  Turners'  anxiety  to  meet  me  had  perhaps  been  ex- 
aggerated. So  like  George.  Meanwhile,  where  was  George?  Not 
coming  after  all,  it  seemed.  That  was  like  him,  too.  He  had  flung  a 
perfect  stranger  at  the  Turners'  heads,  made  their  party  an  odd  num- 
ber, and  not  come  himself;  and  the  Turners,  with  superb  politeness, 
were  making  the  best  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  my  clothes.    Meanwhile 

"Have  you  read  Darkness?  "  Miss  Mumble  was  saying  very  sweetly. 

What  a  delightful  girl !  What  admirable  soup ! 

Darkness  led  to  Barrie.  And  Barrie  to  favorite  authors.  And  so 
to  Kipling.  And  she  had  been  to  India.  But  no,  she  had  not  met 
my  cousin  Smith  out  there.  All  the  same  the  world  was  a  small  place, 
wasn't  it?  She  remembered  once  ... 

What  a  good  dinner !  What  fish ! 

The  conversation  became  general.  I  told  the  story  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  and  the  American.  A  huge  success.  What  charming  people! 
George  was  right.  What  wine! 

The  conversation  became  particular. 

Had  I  read  Darkness?  No,  I  hadn't  read  Darkness.  Yes,  she  re- 
membered I'd  said  I  hadn't  read  Darkness.  She  hadn't  read  Darkness 
either.  But  Mrs.  Graham  had  read  Darkness  and  said  it  was  good. 
Mrs.  Graham  was  her  greatest  friend.  They  had  yachted  together. 
And  then,  of  course,  it  came  out  that  all  her  passions  and  enthu- 
siasms were  mine — Sailing,  and  Gardening,  and  the  Drama,  and  Sing- 
ing in  the  Tube.    It  was  amazing.    And  Mrs.  Graham  was  the  same. 

"What  Mrs.  Graham  is  that?"  I  asked  idly,  capturing  a  new  po- 
tato. I  felt  that  I  had  known  the  Turners  for  years. 

"  This  one — Sibyls 

"You  mean  Mrs.  Turner?^'' 

"No,  I  mean  Mrs.  Graham — our  hostess." 

I  put  the  potato  back. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  in  a  cold  sweat,  but  marvelously  calm.  "Then  which 
is  Mrs.  Turner?  " 

"There's  no  Turner  here  that  I  know  of.  There  are  some  people 
called  Turner  in  the  flat  below,  though.  Perhaps  you're  thinking  of 
them?  " 

"It's  just  possible,"  I  said.  "As  a  matter  of  fact " 

"Sibyl  asked  them  to  come  tonight,  but  they're  giving  a  party 
themselves.  Nice  people.  It's  funny  you  haven't  met  them." 

"It  is,"  I  said.  "Quite  funny.  By  the  way,  you  might  tell  me  what 
I  ought  to  do";  and  in  the  strictest  confidence  I  explained  the  situa- 
tion. 
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Miss  Mumble  giggled  stealthily  for  some  time.  Then  she  said, 
''You  can't  do  anything.  You  can't  get  up  and  make  a  scene  in  the 
middle  of  this  party,  and  you  can't  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  other 
party.  You'd  better  stay  here  and  brazen  it  out.  The  Grahams  won't 
discover  till  you've  gone,  because  each  of  them  thinks  the  other  one 
invited  you.  If  you  go  now  you'll  only  make  a  fool  of — of  them.  In 
fact,  I  think  it's  your  duty  to  the  Grahams  to  stay." 

''How  true,"  I  said.  "And  a  man's  duty — — " 

"Of  course,"  she  went  on,  "you  might  slip  out  when  the  ladies 
retire." 

"I  shan't  go  till  then,  anyway,"  I  said  with  some  decision. 

It  was  a  very  jolly  party.  After  the  ladies  had  gone  the  General 
talked  amusingly  and  ceaselessly;  and  after  that  Miss  Mumble  sang; 
and  no  awkward  questions  were  asked,  and  we  were  all  great  friends. 
I  thrust  the  Turners  out  of  my  mind  altogether. 

At  about  ten  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  a  young  man  came  in . 

"Oh,  Sibyl,"  said  the  lady,  "we  thought  we'd  look  in  for  a  few  min- 
utes after  all.  Our  principal  guest  never  turned  up." 

"Hullo,  Pat! "  said  the  insufferable  George. 

"Hullo,"  said  I.  "How  d'you  do,  Mrs.  Turner.  So  we  meet  at  last." 


STAY  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME  TOWN* 

By  Meredith  Nicholson 

I  LIKE  my  own  state  and  my  own  town.  I  can  prove  almost  any- 
thing in  the  whole  range  of  human  experience  by  the  history 
of  Center  Township,  Marion  County,  Indiana.  If  I  don't  find 
what  I  want  in  Indianapolis,  it's  only  a  step  over  to  Crawfordsville, 
where  I  was  born,  and  I'm  sure  to  meet  some  man  on  Main  Street 
who  will  give  me  the  right  answer  to  whatever  it  is  I  want  to  know. 
If  I  were  stranded  almost  anywhere  in  Indiana  and  waited  on  the 
station  platform,  somebody  would  be  pretty  sure  to  come  along  who 
would  trust  me  for  the  price  of  a  ticket  home.  All  these  things  add 
to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  life.  There's  a  vast  luxury  in  liv- 
ing where  the  folks  know  you. 

I  have  not  clung  to  my  own  state  from  necessity  or  compulsion. 
Once  I  did  go  away  and  try  to  adjust  myself  to  a  new  environment, 
but  the  virulence  of  my  nostalgia  nearly  killed  me  and  I  only  saved 
myself  by  putting  in  my  leisure  writing  a  book  about  Indiana.  I  have 
refused  a  good  many  jobs,  including  a  place  of  some  dignity  in  the 
diplomatic  service  and  some  very  pretty  editorial  portfolios,  simply 

*  From  Old  Familiar  Faces;  copyright,  1929,  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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because,  as  I  say,  I  like  my  state  and  my  town  and  my  home  folks, 
and  I  never  leave  for  protracted  periods  without  being  haunted  by 
a  fear  that  the  Joneses'  cow  may  die  and  I  not  be  there  to  offer  the 
conventional  condolences.  Home  remains  a  word  of  power,  even  in 
these  restless  times.  "There  are  no  stars  so  lovely  as  Edinburgh 
street  lamps,"  wrote  Stevenson  in  exile. 

If  I  had  gone  to  New  York  when  I  was  twenty-one,  I  should  prob- 
ably now  be  a  sour  rewrite  man  or  the  compiler  of  obituaries  and  sta- 
tistical tables  on  some  newspaper,  or  the  old  fellow  around  the  shop 
to  whom  questions  are  referred  as  to  when  Hancock  ran  for  Presi- 
dent or  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Cleveland's  second  admin- 
istration. I  should  have  been  a  forlorn  croaking  frog  in  a  big  puddle, 
and  if  I  had  tried  to  write  a  book  it  would  have  been  a  fizzle.  The 
consciousness  of  the  size  of  the  human  herd  in  a  metropolis,  the 
numbing  sense  of  the  sharpness  of  competition,  would  have  killed 
any  ambition  I  might  have  had.  If  I  had  deserted  the  familiar  ''back 
drop"  of  my  early  environment  for  new  scenes,  I  should  have  been 
a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  wherever  I  landed  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

There  is  probably  a  real  value  in  living  where,  if  you  are  seized 
with  a  passion  to  write,  you  may  gaze  upon  other  writers,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  such  literary  inspiration  in  Indiana  in  my  youth.  Wal- 
lace wrote  Ben  Hur  under  the  beech  trees  in  his  front  yard  at  Craw- 
fordsville;  in  the  same  town  Maurice  Thompson  was  one  of  the  best 
known  contributors  to  periodical  literature;  James  Whitcomb  Riley  of 
Greenfield,  Hancock  County,  was  becoming  known  in  the  streets  of  In- 
dianapolis and  was  taking  friendly  note  of  Booth  Tarkington  and 
other  youngsters  who  felt  a  yearning  toward  the  inky  trade.  Charles 
Major  was  practicing  law  at  Shelbyville  and  girding  his  loins  to  write 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  And  there  were  others. 

It  is  foolish  to  generalize,  but  in  the  long  run  I  think  a  writer  serves 
himself  best  by  sticking  to  his  own  soil.  It  was  well  demonstrated 
by  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte  that  early  impressions  can  be  kept 
alive  a  long  way  from  their  originating  point,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional cases.  Moreover,  Harte's  best  work  was  done  before  he  left 
California,  and  Mark  Twain  was  by  nature  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Tarkington  wanders  a  great  deal,  but  Thanksgiving  always  finds  him 
carving  turkey  in  his  home  town  where  "Penrod"  lives.  Albert 
Beveridge's  monumental  Life  of  John  Marshall  is  the  sound  Ameri- 
can document  it  is,  because  it  was  produced  in  his  Indianapolis  home, 
within  an  easy  walk  of  fields  tamed  by  pioneers  who  knew  what  the 
Constitution  was  all  about. 

Literature  does  not,  however,  offer  the  most  fortunate  department 
of  human  activity  in  which  to  speculate  as  to  the  desirability  of  stay- 
ing at  home  among  your  own  folks,  where  you  don't  have  to  explain 
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yourself;  or,  if  you  had  an  aunt  who  poisoned  her  husband  or  an  un- 
cle who  bore  an  evil  reputation  for  robbing  the  widow  and  orphan, 
it  isn't  held  against  you  if  you  behave  yourself.  The  young  lawyer  is 
certainly  at  an  advantage  when  he  opens  an  office  in  his  own  town. 
The  advantage  is  increased  if  he  has  gone  to  college  in  his  own  state 
even  though  he  has  gone  elsewhere  for  his  professional  training.  His 
classmates  who  have  entered  the  same  profession  are  able  to  help 
him  in  practical  ways.  He  is  among  people  who  know  his  language 
and  are  anxious  to  be  proud  of  him. 

The  boy  who  walks  out  of  a  small-town  high  school  confronted  by 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  job  can  usually  get  an  audience  with  the 
important  men  of  his  community.  It  isn't  necessary  for  him  to  fill 
in  a  blank  and  give  references  to  an  unfeeling  employment  desk. 
The  head  of  the  bank,  the  factory,  or  the  store  probably  knows  his 
folks  and  may  even  have  been  observing  him  with  a  kindly  eye  with 
a  view  to  trying  him  out.  There  are  qualities  and  abilities  that  re- 
quire room  for  their  perfect  demonstration,  but  in  so  far  as  I  may 
lay  claim  to  any  knowledge  of  human  nature  I  should  say  that  it's  safer 
to  pull  the  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  on  a  small  stage  first. 

Most  of  the  inspirational  literature  with  which  we  are  deluged  is 
dangerous  stuff.  I  mean  the  kind  of  thing  that  undertakes  to  prove 
that  if  psychoanalyzed  the  twelve-dollar-a-week  grocery  clerk  at 
Griggsby's  Station  may  dash  to  the  great  city,  astound  some  great 
financier  by  pointing  out  the  virgin  market  for  collar  buttons  in  Tim- 
buktu, and  at  once  take  rank  with  the  great  industrial  kings.  The 
small- town  boys  don't  need  psychoanalyzing;  their  surest  bet  is  to 
avoid  the  Elite  Poolroom  and  buckle  in  to  the  first  job  they  can  get. 

Many  are  called  and  few  chosen  and  the  high  gods  have  always 
been  capricious  in  handing  down  their  special  favors.  Everyone 
knows — my  own  list  is  a  long  one — men  who  have  left  small  towns  for 
successful  careers  in  large  cities.  These  instances  always  kindle  the 
imagination.  I  have  one  friend,  born  in  Boone  County,  Indiana,  who 
draws  a  salary  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  New  York. 
He  began  life  as  a  telegraph  messenger  in  Indianapolis.  Another,  who 
began  as  a  newsboy  on  the  streets  of  the  Hoosier  capital,  has,  at  forty- 
two,  by  his  pluck  and  business  genius  rolled  up  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  these  cases  prove  nothing  beyond  the  exceptional 
ability  of  those  men,  who  missed  no  round  of  the  ladder  on  their  up- 
ward climb. 

My  list  of  the  unlucky  ones  who  bucked  the  metropolis  and  failed 
is  much  longer.  Every  western  town  has  a  few  representatives  in 
New  York  who  lie  in  wait  for  old  friends  from  home  on  whom  to  effect 
a  light  and  graceful  touch.  These  failures  invariably  remark  with  a 
sigh,  ''New  York — it's  the  only  place!  "    And  it  is — the  best  possible 
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place  in  which  to  fail  because  no  one  is  likely  to  know  it  or  care  par- 
ticularly if  you  go  hungry. 

My  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  I  am  an  irredeemable  hick.  With 
hicks  generally  I  find  myself  greatly  in  sympathy.  None  of  my  fore- 
bears ever  lived  in  a  town  as  large  as  Indianapolis,  which  isn't  half 
as  agreeable  and  comfortable  a  town  to  live  in  nowadays  as  in  the 
olden  golden  days  when  a  stuffed  bear  on  the  sidewalk  advertised 
Bamberger's  hat  and  fur  store  in  Washington  Street  and  a  citizen 
who  set  up  a  two-horse  carriage  was  sure  to  be  warned  against  ex- 
travagance by  his  banker. 

"Love  danger,"  advised  Zarathustra,  but  Bill  Hohenzollern  tried 
it  on  rather  a  magnificent  scale  and  is  now  biting  his  nails  in  Holland. 
There  is  still  great  merit  in  the  simple  life,  and  the  whiskered  phi- 
losophers of  the  cracker  barrel  are  not  all  fools.  Motoring  across  Min- 
nesota, it  was  with  a  thrill  that  I  found  the  guideposts  pointing  to 
Rochester.  I  changed  my  course  to  inspect  what  is  probably  the 
most  famous  town  of  its  size  in  all  America.  The  Mayo  brothers 
stayed  right  there  in  their  home  town  and  rubricated  it  on  the  map. 
There's  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in  any  small  town.  Young  men 
and  women  might  do  a  fine  job  in  almost  any  town  of  five  thousand 
by  making  it  so  well-governed,  clean,  and  well-mannered  that  pass- 
ing pilgrims  would  go  forth  to  boost  it.  It's  a  pet  notion  of  mine 
that  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  our  politics  must  begin  in  the  smaller 
political  units  and  that  it's  up  to  the  young  sons  and  daughters  of 
democracy  to  do  the  job. 

I  like,  and  believe  it  has  been  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  the  intimate 
contact  we  have  in  the  provinces  with  things  political.  Living  in  a 
state  where  the  political  pot  is  always  at  the  boiling  point,  I  have 
long  been  puzzled  by  the  apathy  of  New  Yorkers  about  the  business 
of  government.  When  an  election  is  impending,  one  may  hear  the 
contest  referred  to,  but  always  with  a  curious  bewildered  helpless- 
ness. I  have  asked  gentlemen  in  highly  respectable  clubs  about  the 
municipal  situation  in  New  York  only  to  be  met  with  a  reproachful 
stare,  as  if  I  had  carried  a  deceased  kitten  into  the  room. 

A  banker  who  had  lived  in  New  York  for  forty  years  once  asked  me 
diffidently  if  I  knew  a  certain  western  senator  who,  he  thought,  could 
assist  in  advancing  a  piece  of  legislation  in  which  he  was  interested. 
He  had  never  known  a  senator — not  even  the  representatives  of  his 
own  state.  The  fact  that  I  wired  the  senator  and  got  a  prompt  reply 
gave  this  gentleman  a  highly  exaggerated  idea  of  my  importance. 
There  was,  of  course,  nothing  significant  in  the  fact  that  a  senator 
answered  a  mere  citizen's  telegram,  for  in  the  provinces  we  all  know 
whether  our  senators  wear  ''galluses"  and  sugar  their  lettuce  and  we 
act  accordingly.    I  have  touched  various  social  circles  in  New  York, 
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but  never  one  that  included  a  person  of  the  slightest  political  impor- 
tance. This  strikes  me  as  odd;  it  isn't  healthy.  What's  America  for 
if  it  isn't  for  politics  and  keeping  our  statesmen  humble?  Once  I  got 
off  the  train  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Bill  White  sent  for  Henry  Allen 
to  come  over  from  Wichita  and  he  got  in  some  other  citizens  who 
were  good  spouters  and  within  four  hours  they  had  buried  most  of 
the  nation's  greatest  statesmen.  Great  stuff — the  sort  of  thing  that 
renews  your  confidence  in  the  old  U.  S.  A.  as  a  vigorous  going  concern. 

The  United  States  of  America  somehow  seems  remote  as  I  walk  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  lately  I  experienced  in  Chicago  the  same 
feeling  of  being  an  alien.  This,  of  course,  is  a  symptom  of  my  incur- 
able hickness — a  sort  of  claustrophobia.  In  a  big  city  I  feel  as  I  used 
to  when  my  grandmother  took  me  to  hear  the  Boy  Preacher  who  de- 
claimed nightly  a  terrifying  peroration  all  about  the  coming  of  the 
Pale  Rider  who  was  going  to  make  it  hot  for  wicked  boys  like  me. 
George  Meredith  spoke  of  London  as  "the  burial  place  of  the  indi- 
vidual man."  The  male  clerks  in  New  York  shops  always  seem  to  me 
perfunctory,  suppressed,  afraid  of  something  or  somebody.  I  prefer 
to  buy  my  neckties  of  clerks  at  home  who  call  me  Nick  and  tell  me 
about  their  babies  and  how  Uncle  Jim  came  in  from  Scott  County 
last  week  and  brought  a  bushel  of  sheepnose  apples. 

The  ideal  place  in  which  to  live  happily  and  comfortably  in  America 
is  a  town  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  thousand  people.  There  are 
trees  in  the  yards,  an  Elks'  Club  and  a  Masonic  Temple  for  social 
entertaining,  and  there's  bound  to  be  a  country  club  with  a  weedy 
golf  course  and  Saturday  night  jazz.  Industry  is  represented  by  a 
flour  mill,  a  strawboard  factory,  a  cannery,  a  creamery,  and  a  flour- 
ishing brickyard,  and  there  are  sure  to  be  a  few  restless  young  persons 
who  yearn  to  make  a  bigger  town  of  it  and,  unless  the  horned  money 
devils  of  Main  Street  succeed  in  their  earnest  attempts  to  discourage 
them,  are  very  Hkely  to  succeed. 

About  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  the  country  over  are 
a  lot  better  off  to  remain  right  where  they  start,  intent  upon  such 
labors  as  God  gives  them  to  do,  assured  that  if  they  are  honest  and  in- 
dustrious it  won't  be  necessary  at  their  passing  for  the  mortician's 
assistants  to  do  the  pallbearing. 


PART  THREE 

Imaginative  Writing 


A.  EXAMPLES   OF  DESCRIPTIVE 
WRITING 

THE  man  took  off  the  battered  felt  hat.  Again  Ohvia  was  con- 
scious of  that  quick  sense  of  shock.  She  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  the  dramatic  effect  of  his  snow-white  hair.  In  the 
pictures  Nick's  hair  had  looked  gray — discreetly,  decently  gray.  In 
life  its  effect  was  sensational.  It  carried  no  illusion  of  age.  On  the 
contrary,  it  curiously  emphasized  the  youth  of  his  smiling  sunburned 
face.  It  was  romantic  hair — it  was  the  kind  of  hair  that  made  you 
feel  it  must  have  turned  white  in  a  single  night.  It  was  thick  and 
well-kept  and  wavy.  Olivia  shrewdly  suspected  Nick  of  exploiting  it 
a  trifle. 

— Margaret  Ayer  Barnes,  Westward  Passage,  p.  22;  copyright,  193 1,  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  by  arrangement 
with,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


IT  was  the  first  stone  wall,  festooned  with  wine-red  woodbine, 
surrounding  a  scrubby  clearing  overgrown  with  yellow  sweet  fern 
and  dotted  with  silver-gray  rock.  The  country  was  changing 
insensibly  from  New  York  to  New  England.  Very  soon,  Olivia  re- 
flected, they  would  be  crossing  the  state  line.  The  change  was  a  sub- 
tler matter,  however,  than  the  definite  position  of  a  geographic  bound- 
ary. They  had  left  the  wide  horizons  of  the  rolling  farmland  behind 
them.  They  had  passed  the  last  Dutch  manor  house  on  the  river's 
ridge.  The  fields  were  smaller  here,  and  very  much  more  barren. 
Wild  orchards  crowned  the  hills.  The  views  were  less  extended,  but 
curiously  more  lonely.  Houses  were  littler,  elm  trees  were  bigger, 
and  pine  trees  much  more  numerous.  The  ubiquitous  white  paint  of 
New  England  was  everywhere.  The  very  men  and  women,  walking 
the  village  streets,  were  racially  different  from  the  flat-faced,  stolid 
descendants  of  the  Dutch  farmers  and  patroons  who  had  settled  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Lank  and  lean,  gaunt  and  a  little  grim,  with  the 
wistful  shadow  of  unfulfillment  on  their  shrewd  faces,  they  were 
strangely  evocative  of  their  Puritan  forebears.  New  England  was  a 
nation  in  itself,  thought  Olivia  with  a  shiver. 

— Margaret  Ayer  Barnes,  Westward  Passage,  p.  266;  copyright,  1931,  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement 
with,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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THE  very  word  ''Christmas"  was  inseparable  from  her  mem- 
ory of  the  elder  Ottendorfs'  great  golden-oak  dining  room  on 
Christmas  Eve.  She  could  positively  hear  the  cuckoo  clock 
striking  six  in  the  hall  and  feel  the  boys  tugging  at  her  hands  and  see 
the  sliding  dining-room  doors  rolling  back  to  reveal  the  tall  tinsel- 
hung  Christmas  tree,  twinkling  with  wax  candles,  rising  from  snowy 
piles  of  white-papered,  red-ribboned  Christmas  gifts,  above  the  little 
models  of  die  heilige  Familie,  of  manger,  ox,  and  ass,  of  shepherds 
and  of  wise  men,  spread  piously  out  on  one  of  Mrs.  Otto  Ottendorfs 
immaculate  linen  sheets.  She  could  see,  too,  the  holly-decked  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  loaded  down  with  elaborately  decorated 
bowls  of  Herringsalad  and  platters  of  kalter  Aufschnitt,  and  plates 
of  raisin-filled  Stollen  and  little  star-shaped  Weihnachtskuchen,  and 
the  great  gray  pottery  steins  set  out  in  readiness  for  the  moment  when 
Harry  would  open  the  dark  beaded  bottles  of  his  father's  Munich 
beer.  Little  Olivia  loved  that  Munich  beer,  and  old  Otto  Ottendorf 
had  taught  the  boys  to  love  it,  too — had  always  insisted  that  they 
sip  a  little  from  their  grandfather's  stein  to  mellow  their  childish 
trebles  before  they  all  joined  hands  around  the  Christmas  tree 
and  sang  "Heilige  Nacht"  and  "O  Tannenbaum"  and  "Krist- 
kindchen  kommt,"  after  opening  the  white-papered,  red-ribboned 
packages. 

— Margaret  Ayer  Barnes,  West7('ard  Passage,  pp.  294-295;  copyright,  1931, 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  by  arrange- 
ment with,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


THE  most  tantalizing  odors  were  the  wonderfully  delicate  and 
penetrating  ones  from  some  great  burst  of  blossoms,  odors 
heavy  with  sweetness,  which  seeped  down  from  vine  or  tree 
high  overhead,  wholly  invisible  from  below  even  in  broad  daylight. 
These  odors  remained  longest  in  memory,  perhaps  because  they  were 
so  completely  the  product  of  a  single  sense.  There  were  others  too, 
which  were  unforgettable,  because,  like  the  voice  of  the  frog, 
they  stirred  the  memory  a  fraction  before  they  excited  curiosity. 
Such  I  found  the  powerful  musk  from  the  bed  of  leaves  which  a 
fawn  had  just  left.  For  some  reason  this  brought  vividly  to  mind 
the  fearful  compound  of  smells  arising  from  the  decks  of  Chinese 
junks. 

— William  Beebe,  "Jungle  Night,"  from  Jungle  Peace;  copyright,  1918,  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
publishers. 
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ALONG  the  moonlit  trail  there  came  wavering  whiffs  of  orchids, 
/  \  ranging  from  attar  of  roses  and  carnations  to  the  pungence 
Jl  jL  of  carrion,  the  latter  doubtless  distilled  from  as  dehcate  and 
as  beautiful  blossoms  as  the  former.  There  were,  besides,  the  myriad 
and  bewildering  smells  of  sap,  crushed  leaves,  and  decaying  wood; 
acrid,  sweet,  spicy,  and  suffocating,  some  like  musty  books,  others 
recaUing  the  paint  on  the  Noah's  Ark  of  one's  nursery. 

• — William  Beebe,  "Jungle  Night,"  from  Jungle  Peace;  copyright,  1918,  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
publishers. 


NO  sunset  should  ever  be  described,  and  the  Kalacoon  sun- 
sets were  too  wonderful  for  aught  but  wordless  reverence. 
They  were  explosions  of  wild  glory,  palettefuls  of  unheard- 
of  pigments  splashed  across  the  sky,  and  most  bewildering  because 
they  were  chiefly  in  the  east  or  north.  This  evening  on  which  I  write 
was  sealed  with  a  sunset  of  negligible  yellow,  but  the  east  was  a  splen- 
dor of  forest  fires  and  minarets,  great  golden  castles  and  pale  green 
dragons  and  snow-capped  mountains  all  conceived  and  molded  from 
glorious  tumbled  cloud-masses,  and  ultimately  melting  back  into 
them  again.  The  Moriche  orioles  met  the  beauty  of  the  heavens  with 
their  silver  notes,  and  as  the  sky  cooled  there  arose  the  sweet,  trilled 
cadence  of  the  little  tinamou  heralding  the  voices  of  night.  The  sil- 
very collared  night-hawks  began  their  eternal  questioning  who-are- 
you!  who-are-you!  and  the  coolness  banished  all  thought  of  the  blis- 
tering sunshine  now  pouring  down  upon  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

— William  Beebe,  "A  Wilderness  Laboratory,"  from  Jungle  Peace,  pp.  160- 
161;  copyright,  1918,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Used  by  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


AND  raising  my  eyes  I  saw  Septimus  Cole.  He  was  tall,  and  so 
Z^  thin  and  loosely  knit  that  his  clothes  seemed  draped  about 
jL  Jl  him  rather  than  worn.  His  face  was  fleshless  and  raddled.  His 
scanty  hair  which  fell  away  from  a  great  dome  of  a  forehead  was  an 
indeterminate  sandy -gray.  Above  a  large  bony  jutting  nose  drooped 
the  bushiest  and  shaggiest  eyebrows  I  have  ever  seen;  they  were  the 
same  color  as  his  hair.  So  pent-house  were  his  brows,  and  so  deeply 
sunken  his  eyes,  that  it  was  impossible  to  note  either  their  color  or 
shape.  In  the  few  photographs  I  have  seen  of  Cole  his  eyes  always 
come  out  as  dark  pits.  His  wide  thin-lipped  mouth  sagged  slightly 
at  the  corners.    His  heavy  prominent  chin  was  deeply  indented,  and 
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SO  sharp  and  square  were  the  angles  of  his  jaw  that  they  protruded 
from  his  neck  Hke  the  bent  elbows  of  a  scrawny  woman. 

— Neil  Bell,  Life  and  Andrew  Otway,  p.  91;  copyright,  1932,  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


H 


**X    y'M,  what's  he  like?" 

''Bit  snuffy.  Pillar  of  local  Baptist  Chapel.  Good  Tem- 
plar— believe  that's  what  they  call  'em — doesn't  smoke, 
swear,  or  tread  any  path  of  dalliance.  Lives  alone;  chick  nor  child. 
Fond  of  work,  money,  and  Sundays.  About  five  feet  high  and  stoops 
at  that;  no  color  anywhere;  nose  large  and  usually  decorated  with 
dew-drop;  steel-rimmed  glasses,  baldish,  grayish,  loose  lips,  looks  all 
gums,  teeth  brown  ruins.  Never  goes  out  except  on  Sundays.  That's 
why  you've  not  seen  him.  Taking  him  all  round,  a  bit  of  a  gargoyle; 
no  joie-de-vivre,  may  be  indigestion;  you  won't  like  him  but  seems  to 
know  his  job." 

— Neil  Bell,  Life  and  Andrew  Otway,  pp.  153-154;  copyright,  1932,  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


HE  never  at  any  time  entirely  lost  that  disheveled  appearance 
of  being  undusted,  a  little  tumbled-down,  unbrushed  and 
uncombed;  and  no  matter  how  expensively  tailored  he  was 
(and  he  was  soon  to  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  his  dress),  nor  how 
apple-pie  was  his  sartorial  order  when  he  left  his  valet's  hands,  the 
passage  of  a  very  few  minutes  found  him  looking  brushed-up  the 
wrong  way.  It  was  as  if  his  body  wriggled  and  twisted  in  his  clothes 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  the  comfort  of  shapelessness.  He  seemed  to 
attract  dust  like  uncovered  milk.  His  collars  and  ties  never  looked 
on  good  terms  with  him,  rather,  like  his  buttons,  were  they  in  con- 
tinual rebellion.  His  thick  hair  defied  the  comb  and  brush  and  only 
on  the  most  ceremonial  of  occasions  did  a  lavish  use  of  unguents  dis- 
cover a  parting.  Worst  of  all  he  was  an  unlucky  feeder.  I  choose  the 
adjective  designedly,  for,  despite  the  gusto  with  which  he  attacked 
any  well-liked  dish,  he  did  not  gobble  or  bolt  his  food,  and  usually 
drank  very  little  at  all  until  he  had  finished  eating.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  spilled  his  soup,  and  with  such  tricky  things  as  peas, 
whitebait,  asparagus,  caviare,  and  some  of  the  more  gossamer  types 
of  sweet  each  mouthful  was  frankly  hit  or  miss  with  him.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  years  he  pigged  along,  in  his  own  phrase,  on  his 
own,  getting  scratch  frying-pan  meals  and  reading  as  he  ate;  or  pos- 
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sibly  his  frequent  habit  of  day-dreaming  at  table,  staring  into  space 
with  a  spoon  poised  not  two  inches  from  a  mouth  that  had  appar- 
ently forgotten  to  open,  was  an  early  cause  of  the  trouble;  and  his  care- 
less-happy-go-lucky indifference  to  small  disasters  had  in  time  rooted 
such  maladroitness  into  the  likeness  of  a  habit.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reasons  and  the  causes,  such  he  was  and  he  never 
changed. 

— Neil  Bell,  Life  and  Andreiv  Otway,  pp.  257-258;  copyright,  1932,  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


WHAT  a  Scotchman,  thought  the  Contessa!  With  his 
mouth  buttoned  up  tight,  not  a  word  of  intelligence  to 
dole  out  to  her,  hoarding  his  cheese  parings  and  candle 
shavings !  She  could  have  shaken  in  her  two  hands  the  ignorant  com- 
mon little  man  who  sat  by  her  side. 

— Kay  Boyle,  "To  the  Pure,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  June,  1932,  p.  343. 
Used  by  permission  of  Scribnefs  Magazine. 


OUT  of  the  colored  darkness  of  Pennyfields  came  the  muffled 
wail  of  reed  instruments,  the  heart-cry  of  the  Orient;  noise 
of  traffic;  bits  of  honey  talk.  On  every  side  were  following 
feet:  the  firm,  clear  step  of  the  sailor;  the  loud,  bullying  boots  of  the 
tough;  the  joyful  steps  that  trickle  from  ''The  Green  Man";  and, 
through  all  this  chorus,  most  insistently,  the  stealthy,  stuttering  steps 
of  the  satyr. 

— Thomas  Burke,  "A  Chinese  Nght  (Limehouse),"  from  Nights  in  London; 
copyright,  19 18,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  publishers. 


THE  smell — yes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  the  smell 
of  a  Chinatown  in  a  Western  City.  It  is  a  grand  battle  be- 
tween a  variety  of  odors,  but  opium  prevails.  The  mouth  of 
West  India  Dock  Road  is  foul  with  it.  For  you  might  as  well  take 
away  a  navvy's  half  pint  of  beer  as  deprive  a  Chink  of  his  shot  of 
dope  and  his  gambling-table. 

— Thomas  Burke,  "A  Chinese  Night  (Limehouse),"  from  Nights  in  London; 
copyright,  1918,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  publishers. 
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HE  continued  on  his  way  like  a  big  breasted  galleon,  Stephen, 
lean  and  tall,  following  like  a  captured  corsair.  In  a  moment 
they  were  in  the  thick  of  the  crowd.  Stephen  was  glad  he 
was  almost  six  feet  in  length;  there  was  a  suffocating  sense  of  bodies, 
of  white  exposed  arms  and  necks,  of  grease  paint,  of  the  hot  fuzzy 
smell  of  brocades  and  velvets  and  satins,  of  the  sharp  acrid  smell  of 
silks.  Almost  as  bad  as  the  army;  as  the  first  day  in  a  big  town — this 
jostling,  this  feeling  of  unthinking,  undesired  contact,  of  personalities 
desperately  alive  to  themselves  and  blind  to  others. 

• — Struthers  Burt,  The  Delectable  Mountains,  p.  75;  copyright,  1927,  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
publishers. 


MERCEDES  on  her  part  had  been  aware  with  new  distinct- 
ness in  that  moment  of  a  long  brown  face  with  a  straight 
humorous  mouth,  lean  cheeks  with  wrinkles  coming  down 
on  either  side  of  the  nose,  smooth  short  chestnut  hair  brushed  back 
with  a  widow's  peak,  and  a  pair  of  eyes,  sometimes  hazel,  sometimes 
green,  but  by  no  means  as  cold  as  she  had  at  first  thought  them — 
not  cold  enough. 

— Struthers  Burt,  The  Delectable  Mountains,  p.  90;  copyright,  1927,  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
pubHshers. 


JAMES,  Junior,  was  a  tall  lean  dark  clean-shaven  man,  showing 
a  little  white  above  his  ears  and  wearing  pince-nez.  A  sober- 
dressing  man  who  exhibited  his  vanity  only  in  the  dull  perfec- 
tion of  his  clothes  and  the  wearing  always  of  a  corded  edge  to 
his  waistcoat.  James  lived  in  Chestnut  Hill  in  a  large  expression- 
less house  surrounded  by  hot  clipped  lawns  and  flower-beds  that 
seemed  chained  to  the  sun.  Cornelia  was  a  large  not  expressionless 
good-looking  woman  who  seemed  chained  to  James.  In  a  moment  of 
disgust  Stephen  had  once  described  James  as  "an  Episcopalian  Re- 
publican from  Pennsylvania"  and  had  been  surprised  that  everyone 
had  taken  it  for  a  compliment. 

— Struthers  Burt,  The  Delectable  Mountains,  p.  124;  copyright,  1927,  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
publishers. 
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THE  garden  lay  to  the  east  of  the  house  so  that  the  morning 
sun  struck  it. 
Very  early  over  the  dark  oak  and  chestnut-covered  hills  in 
the  distance,  and  over  the  Lombardy  poplars  which  marked  the  end 
of  the  garden,  holding  up  close  perpendicular  branches  like  foliated 
silver  cups  to  catch  some  cool  light  wine,  the  sun  fell  slantingly  upon 
the  white  summer  house  with  its  pentagonal  tin  roof  of  red,  upon 
damp  paths  of  tan  bark,  and  upon  borders  of  box,  where  silver  dew 
and  silver  spider-webs  frosted  the  implacable  green.  Gradually  the 
flowers  within  the  box  borders,  oblongs  of  matted  shadow,  took  color 
and  shape.  .  .  .  The  violet  and  white  and  pink  hydrangeas  first, 
and  the  climbing  roses,  the  bushes  of  trumpet  vine,  then  the  smaller 
roses,  white  and  crimson  and  saffron  and  pink,  then  the  sturdy,  not 
too  aspiring  zinnias  and  marigolds,  and  then  the  close,  wet  flowers 
near  the  ground;  the  petunias  and  verbena,  the  pansies  and  sweet 
William  and  alyssum  and  annual  phlox.  Finally  the  sun,  creeping 
softly  as  if  to  effect  some  diurnal  surprise,  repetitious  but  always 
new,  disclosed,  in  one  corner,  a  square  of  herbs;  marjoram  and  thyme 
and  lavendar  and  mint,  and  to  the  other  smells  already  released  was 
added  something  challenging  and  hardy. 
All  of  which  was  exciting  to  the  nose  and  eyes  of  a  smaU  boy  who 

had  risen  early  to  go  fishing. 

*     *     * 

By  noon  and  early  afternoon  the  garden  was  hot  and  pungent, 
and  immensely  sweet.  The  sun  fell  upon  it  and  over  it  hung  the  con- 
tented grumbling  of  bees,  too  busy  and  successful  with  their  honey  to 
be  anything  but  absent-mindedly  grumbling.  It  was  hot  there,  but 
in  a  grove  of  beeches  to  one  side — silver  beeches  this  time,  not  copper — 
a  little  water  wheel,  turning  slowly  with  the  stream  from  the  spring 
house,  clucked  coolly.  Here  were  newts  and  crawfish,  and  queer 
blind  red  things,  and  the  sun  falling  through  the  beeches  was  dappled. 

At  night,  especially  with  moonlight,  the  garden  was  something  else 
again.  Aloof,  withdrawn;  sharply  black  and  white.  A  dreaming  per- 
sonality, jealous,  after  the  arduous  giving  out  of  the  day,  of  these 
hours  by  itself. 

On  starlit  nights  there  were  a  thousand  fireflies. 

— Struthers  Burt,  Festival,  pp.  3-6;  copyright,  1931,  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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HONEY  bee!  That's  what  he'd  been.  But  he  wasn't  going  to 
be  any  more.  He'd  brought  Dee  all  the  honey  he  was  going 
to  bring,  and  he  had  so  arranged  matters  that  she  would 
have  a  good  secure  supply  of  honey  all  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  with 
that  she  would  have  to  be  content.  He  wasn't  going  out  honey  gather- 
ing every  morning  any  longer.  Dee  was  apiarian  in  her  attitude,  like 
so  many  women.  Men  were  honey  bees  and  Dee,  omitting  the  bio- 
logical factor,  a  kind  of  queen  bee.  Men  brought  honey  to  women, 
and  women,  secure  in  this  honey  bringing,  were  liberated  to  soar 
high  up  into  a  clear,  sunlit  stratum  where  they  were  able  to  do 
wonderful  things,  to  reform  people  and  make  life  more  beautiful,  and 
where,  asked  or  unasked,  they  could  break  into  fine  buzzing  speeches 
that  glorified  women  and  perhaps  encouraged  men  to  be  a  little  less 
material.  God,  what  awful  speeches  Dee  made  at  those  political  and 
charitable  clubs  of  hers !  He  had  heard  a  couple  of  them. 

— Struthers  Burt,  Festival,  p.  26;  copyright,  1931,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


THERE  was  no  nonsense  about  old  Alan  and,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  nonsense  in  the  world.  He  was  an  old  snob,  really;  a 
snob,  for  example,  about  no  nonsense.  He  patronized  the 
best  tailors  in  town,  only  to  wear  their  clothes  with  deliberate  care- 
lessness; he  used  ''ain't"  with  a  foppish  intention  to  be  homespun. 
Old  Alan  was  an  aristocrat  of  a  departing  species,  an  aristocrat  who 
believed  in  the  chaste  worth  of  ugliness.  His  best  friend  was  the 
most  corrupt  politician  in  town.  Frequently  they  sat  opposite  each 
other,  across  Alan's  fireplace,  and  got  quietly  drunk,  sneering  at  the 
pretensions  of  democracy  and  talking  about  first  editions  and  vin- 
tages. Old  Alan's  eyes  were  blue  tawny  and  looked  like  ripe  grapes 
about  to  burst. 

— Struthers  Burt,  Festival,  pp.  124-125;  copyright,  1931,  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


THE  car  slid  down  into  a  broad  shallow  valley  where  a  broad 
shallow  stream  ran  beneath  a  stone  bridge.  The  stream  was 
bordered  by  squat  willows,  their  tops  pollarded,  and  here  and 
there  by  big  maples.  Directly  beyond  the  bridge,  a  narrow  road  of 
red  clay  cut  to  the  left  between  whitewashed  fences  and  wheat  fields, 
with  the  willows  and  maples  of  the  stream  to  one  side.  At  the  end  of 
the  road,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  stream,  the  land  rose 
sharply  into  a  crescent-shaped  hill,  one  horn  of  which  dipped  to  the 
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water.  Along  the  rim  of  the  crescent  and  up  its  sides,  cedars  and  pines 
and  oaks  grew.  In  the  bowl  the  crescent  made,  a  weather-beaten  house 
of  gray  stone  faced  the  east.  Its  windows  were  square  and  without 
ornament,  save  for  soHd  white  shutters  with  half  moons  cut  in  them, 
and  its  front  door,  paneled  and  white,  had  the  unbroken  wooden  pedi- 
ment of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  steps  to  the  door  were 
flag-stones  gray  and  worn.  A  few  bedraggled  hemlocks  and  spruce 
marked  what  had  once  been  a  lawn,  and  a  row  of  giant  button-woods 
faced  the  stream.  Back  of  the  house  was  a  barn,  newly  painted  white, 
and  the  neatness  of  a  freshly  planted  vegetable  garden. 

— Struthers  Burt,  Festival,  pp.  137-138;  copyright,  1931,  by  Charies  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


WHATEVER  else  might  be  said  of  it.  New  York  was 
a  great  city,  the  only  one  in  America  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Chicago,  and  its  standards  were  those  of 
a  great  city.  It  realized  that  the  average  social  gathering  was  an 
entertainment  not  a  questionnaire,  and  it  asked  nothing  of  people 
except  that  they  be  amusing  and — for  the  moment — fairly  civilized. 
There  was  about  New  York  none  of  the  Philadelphia  preference 
for  being  dull,  and  even  uncomfortable,  so  long  as  one  could  be 
snobbish,  nor  the  Boston  preference  for  being  arid  so  long  as  one 
could  be  critical.  New  York  had  no  pre-prejudices,  except  for  a  tiny 
group  of  ancient  inhabitants  who  lived,  as  a  savage  tribe  might  live 
at  an  exposition,  totally  unaware  of  what  was  going  on  around  them. 

Moreover,  New  York  was  wholly  American  .  .  .  which  was  amus- 
ing, considering  what  the  rest  of  the  country  said  about  it.  Kansas 
was  America  of  the  1870's,  and  the  essential  symptom  of  American- 
ism was  growth;  San  Francisco  was  oriental,  Detroit  was  the  soul — ■ 
God  help  it — of  Mr.  Ford;  while  as  for  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
they  were  still  English  and  not  very  nice  English  at  that.  There  were 
moments  when  one  felt  that  one  was  surrounded  by  handsome  and 
wealthy  butlers  and  parlor-maids.  Philadelphia  and  Boston  were 
probably  the  only  two  great  tory  cities  left  in  the  world ;  the  only  two 
great  cities  where  people  still  spoke  of  other  people  as  being  ''  common." 
A  quaint  adjective,  considering  how  common,  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
important  people  were  and  how  common  everything  is  to  everyone. 

But  New  York  was  indebted  to  no  one,  Dorn  reflected;  it  was 
original,  indigenous.  Its  history  was  its  own.  Out  of  all  the  various 
elements  of  American  society  it  had  made  itself  and  was  continuing 
to  make  itself,  spiritually  and  materially.  It  had  a  real  soul,  however 
repulsive  in  many  ways  that  soul  was,  and  its  mind  was  better  than 
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its  soul.  It  had  all  the  American  faults  and  all  the  American  virtues. 
It  was  brilliant,  gallant,  insouciant,  cool,  tolerant,  which  is  a  real 
American  trait,  no  matter  how  many  strayed  Americans  behave  differ- 
ently; it  was  generous,  witty,  sensitive,  eager,  and  vicarious — ex- 
tremely malleable;  it  was  unmellow,  selfish,  unhumorous  despite  its 
wit,  fierce,  cruel,  and  contemptuous,  not  of  habits,  morals,  or  ideas, 
but  of  lack  of  intelligence  and  failure.  Having  no  mountains  of  its 
own,  it  had  built  mountains,  but  they  were  harsh  mountains  without 
any  streams  in  them,  or  green  open  spaces,  or  hidden  shadows. 

— Struthers  Burt,  Festival,  pp.  355-356;  copyright,  193 1,  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


s 


HE  walked  past  me,  behind.  I  could  hear  the  gritty  sand  and 
dust  grind  under  her  shoes.  It  made  a  sound  like  the  sand- 
papering of  an  iron  pipe. 


-Erskine  Caldwell,  "Dorothy,"  from  American  Earth,  p.  iii;  copyright, 
193 1,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


H 


E  was  facetious  and  philosophical,  allusive  and  alliterative, 
pointed  and  parenthetical,  flowery  and  brief. 


• — Catherine  Carswell,  Robert  Burns,  p.  37;  copyright,  193 1,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


SUNK  between  Cragg  Hill  and  Red  Hill,  Glen  Hazard  had  the 
look  of  being  dropped  in  the  hollow  and  mixed  by  the  four 
winds.  The  General  Store,  the  Company's  Store,  the  Hotel, 
and  two  or  three  sagging  warehouses  made  up  the  town,  but  it  seemed 
crowded  owing  to  the  stacked  lumber  surrounding  it  on  all  sides  and 
bounding  its  black  cinder  streets.  The  trains  had  but  just  room  to 
get  through  it,  and  the  Hardwood  Lumber  Mill,  belching  smoke  and 
steam  beyond  the  depot,  and  covering  the  town  with  grime  almost 
equal  to  a  city's,  blocked  the  low  valley  to  the  north.  The  bridge  over 
the  creek  narrowed  down  traffic  to  the  Company's  Store,  and  the  four 
legs  of  the  water  tower  took  up  some  space.  The  townsmen  lived  in 
box  huts  hung  on  the  sides  of  the  two  big  hills  that  shut  in  the  town 
from  the  east  and  west;  while  on  the  south,  where  the  railroad  tracks 
snaked  through  the  Gap  to  the  outland  places,  the  deserted  trestles 
and  dumps  of  a  worked-out  coal  mine  spread  their  black  skeletons. 
By  the  time  saddle-horses  had  been  hitched  in  town's  center,  and 
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wagon  teams  slung  to  trees  up  the  slopes,  there  was  no  more  than  free 
walking  space  in  Glen  Hazard. 

— Maristan  Chapman,  The  Happy  Mountain,  p.  2;  copyright,  1928,  by  The 
Viking  Press.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


(( 


s 


EEMS  there's  a  power  o'  words  in  me — hard  words,  made 
outen  iron  'n'  brass;  and  soft  words,  like  corn-silk;  and  proud, 
sharp  words,  like  frost  on  a  sapling  branch;  and  pretty,  kind 
words,  like  blue  flowers  coming  out  o'  the  black  swamp  dirt." 


— Maristan  Chapman,  The  Happy  Mountain,  p.  34;  copyright,  1928,  by 
The  Viking  Press.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


THE  last  quiet  breath  of  night  was  spent  and  light  was  just 
being  made,  when  Bess  Howard  came  to  the  front  door  of 
the  house  and  looked  abroad.  She  shut  the  door  softly,  and 
sat  herself  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  porch,  her  mind  yet  quivering 
with  the  uneasiness  of  sleep  that  had  run  away  too  soon.  A  dark  green 
wrapper  was  pulled  close  around  her  slight-made  body,  and  her  un- 
combed yellow  hair  flared  above  her  puzzled  eyes,  so  that  she  looked 
more  like  a  chrysanthemum  flower  than  not. 

She  waited  for  day  to  happen. 

On  the  far  edges  the  circling  woods  about  the  farmstead  were  slate- 
colored,  for  the  heavy-footed  time  of  year  was  come,  and  a  spicy  smell 
of  late  fall  was  crushed  from  the  fields  and  forest  trees  around  Glen 
Hazard.  Each  morning  the  careful  sun  crept  up  and  took  ever  a  shorter 
way  across  the  sky,  and  the  year  plodded  on,  dragging  unwilling  days 
athwart  the  world  and  thrusting  them  one  by  one  out  of  sight  behind 
the  hills  westerly. 

Up  to  these  days  Kfe  was  only  pictures  of  things  to  Bess  Howard. 
When  she  looked  at  the  passing  time,  she  found  the  earth  good  or, 
when  a  thing  failed  to  pleasure  her,  she  turned  to  look  elsewhere — 
willful  as  a  new  robin,  and  no  more  to  blame.  And  now,  here  was  life 
waiting  to  be  spoken  to,  and  Bess  with  no  words  ready. 

She  walked  as  far  as  the  gate  and  looked  back  on  the  homeplace 
that  slept  in  the  shelter  of  the  orchard,  close  in  the  shadow  of  the 
many-branched  dooryard  maple.  There  sat  the  old  log  house,  the 
same  that  she  had  been  born  in.  The  logs  were  weatherworn  and 
sunken,  and  the  stone  chimney  sloped  over  one  end  as  commonly  as 
an  old  habit.  And  withindoors  were  just  her  sister  and  the  crippled 
father. 

— Maristan  Chapman,  Homeplace,  p.  3;  copyright,  1929,   by  The  Viking 
Press.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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IT  was  the  useless  hour  of  three  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  used  up 
and  full  of  old  smells  that  drifted  through  the  dusty  sunlight  of 
the  September  afternoon.  Gleaming  white  thunderheads  crept 
up  back  of  the  hills  and  stared  down  at  Glen  Hazard  where  it  lay  fret- 
ful and  fevered  in  the  hollow.  The  lower  houses,  with  doors  flung 
wide,  were  choking  for  air;  and  the  topmost  shacks  upon  the  slopes 
looked  as  though  they  had  scrambled  up  so  far  and  then  given  over 
for  very  hotness. 

Down  in  the  town's  center,  horses  stood  unhitched  with  drooping 
heads,  and  dogs  lay  sleeping  like  dead  things  in  streaks  of  thin  shadow. 
Black  dust  hung  over  the  cinder  streets,  pitch  boiled  from  the  stacked 
tie- timber  along  the  flashing  railroad  tracks;  and  the  gauge  on  the 
water  tank  showed  only  three  feet. 

Where  Ranson  Gillow's  General  Store  was  huddled  at  the  knot  of 
the  crossroads,  citizens  shifted  in  and  out  and  fell  to  snapping  over 
nothing.  Idle  and  restless  at  the  same  time,  none  could  find  a  place 
to  go  save  in  another's  way.  Some  going  into  the  store  out  of  the 
sun,  and  others  pushing  out  seeking  air — and  there  being  only  one 
door — they  got  more  inflamed  each  passing  minute. 

— Maristan  Chapman,  Homeplace,  pp.  12-13;  copyright,  1929,  by  The  Vik- 
ing Press.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pubhshers. 


BELOW  Big  Gully  Hill  a  great  wound  lay  along  the  side  of  the 
slope,  dripping  red  clay  like  blood  on  the  green  scrub,  and  in 
the  end  of  the  gash  was  a  huddling  of  busy  road-men  and  their 
tools,  like  maggots  gnawing.  They  squirmed  around  and  burrowed 
under  a  great  bowlder  that  lay  next  to  the  path,  and  directly  were 
wriggling  up  or  down  the  mountain-side  out  of  harm's  way;  and  the 
foreman  lighted  the  fuse  and  went  running  back  down  the  gash  as 
fast  as  his  legs  might  take  him.  The  second  blast  roared  off,  and  the 
bowlder  was  a  scattering  of  rocks  spurted  into  the  air.  Gravel  came 
flying  up  so  far  as  where  Waits  and  Fayre  were  standing. 

— Maristan  Chapman,  Homeplace,  p.  36;  copyright,  1929,  by  The  Viking 
Press.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pubhshers. 


NOW  the  misted  sunlight  was  made  ugly  by  the  shrieking  of 
the  great  steam-shovel  that  bit  nearer  to  the  old  farm  with 
every  scoop  of  its  hungry  mouth.  The  boys  watched  the 
derrick  clank  back  and  forth.  The  engine-house  spurted  jets  of  hiss- 
ing white  steam,  and  the  rattling  scoop  spit  the  mouthfuls  of  hill- 
side down  the  lower  slope,  while  each  fresh  bite  bled  drops  of  earth. 
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It  ate  the  last  safety  betwixt  Glen  Hazard  and  the  Outside,  and  it 
chewed  with  a  sharp  rasping  sound. 

— Maristan  Chapman,  Homeplace,  p.  37;  copyright,  1929,  by  The  Viking 
Press.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


GLEN  HAZARD  is  not  a  specially  likely  place  for  a  town,  but 
when  coal  takes  it  in  head  to  run  out  to  the  top  of  the  earth, 
a  town  grows  there.  So  the  stores  are  fitted  in  handy  corners 
and  houses  sprout  from  the  sharp  hillside,  and  if  they  find  no  natural 
stone  ledge  they  are  hung  on  the  slopes  and  tied  back  with  cable  to 
trees,  and  their  front  legs  driven  deep  in  the  slant  below. 

— Maristan  Chapman,  Homeplace,  p.  109;  copyright,  1929,  by  The  Viking 
Press.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  pubhshers. 


IT  had  a  sleepy  look,  owing  to  a  broad  roof  coming  far  down  over 
the  front  windows,  like  half-shut  eyes.  It  was  decaying  under 
the  weather's  touch,  and  the  trees  crept  along  back  of  it,  cluster- 
ing around  as  if  they  tried  to  drag  it  back  off  the  edge  of  town  and  take 
it  to  themselves  again,  the  way  they  sent  rope  vines  searching  through 
the  walls  for  a  good  hold.  The  path  to  it  had  long  washed  away,  and 
a  new  one  would  have  to  be  hewn  up  the  slope,  more  like  a  ladder 
than  not,  with  handy  bowlders  and  roots  for  stay-places. 

— Maristan  Chapman,  Homeplace,  p.  113;  copyright,  1929,  by  The  Viking 
Press.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


I  DOWNED  the  liquid,  drinking  it  directly  from  the  bowl  and 
avoiding  the  extraneous  matter  as  best  I  could.  It  was  more 
dreadful  than  anything  I  had  ever  swallowed  during  a  child- 
hood spent  in  a  family  adept  at  dosing.  Its  bitterness  ran  away  from 
itself  and,  traveling  to  my  nose  and  eyes,  made  me  grope  for  my 
pocket  handkerchief.  But  still  I  drank.  My  stomach  rebelled,  but  in 
one  swift  and  desperate  instant  I  commanded  it  to  keep  its  place. 
My  outraged  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  but  I  forced  it 
downward  to  receive  more  mouthfuls  and  yet  more.  I  would  have 
drunk  hemlock  without  a  word,  for  in  her  presence  there  in  that  old 
kitchen  I  somehow  sensed  that  there  was  more  at  stake  for  me  than 
the  well-being  of  my  liver  and  my  stomach.  She  seized  the  bowl  just 
when  my  flesh  was  crying  out  for  release. 

— Mary  Ellen  Chase,  "Wormwood  for  Thoughts,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  May, 
J928,  p.  633.    Used  by  permission  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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HEAVY  in  his  white-and-gold,  Captain  Clendening  sat  in  the 
swivel  chair,  back  to  his  desk.  He  was  feeling  the  terrible 
waterside  heat,  Anthony  decided,  for  the  captain  looked 
obscurely  pale.  Wind,  tan,  years  of  exposure  had  given  his  face  a 
permanent  rich  color,  but  this  lay  now  over  his  cheeks  like  a  surface 
veneer.  Clinging  to  the  sides  of  his  head,  his  hair,  usually  a  harsh 
white  fur,  looked  weak  and  damp.  His  old  blue  eyes,  always  marred 
by  a  droop  on  the  left,  were  unnaturally  listless.  An  early  injury  to  his 
jaw — ^Anthony  had  heard  that  it  was  from  a  thrown  marline-spike — • 
made  itself  felt  more  and  more  as  the  captain  grew  older,  and  most 
today.  His  right  brow  arched  up  round  and  steep;  the  left  lay  flat. 
The  left  corner  of  the  mouth  sank  in  a  lump  outstanding  towards  the 
stubborn  chin.  Over  his  mouth,  strongly  set  even  in  this  sag,  he  grew 
a  short  mustache,  white,  like  the  fur  along  his  head.  He  looked  at 
Anthony  with  an  obvious  sharp  approval. 

— ^James  Gould  Cozzens,  "S.  S.  San  Pedro, ''^  Scrihner's  Magazine,  August, 
1930,  p.  115.  Used  by  permission  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 


DOCTOR  PERCIVAL  sat  quiet,  looking  back  at  Anthony 
with  an  accurate,  absorbed  attention.  Doctor  Percival's 
tight  face  was  fleshless  and  almost  gray.  His  lips  sank  in, 
rounded  over  his  teeth.  They  were  lips  so  scanty  that  you  could  see 
the  line  of  the  teeth  meeting.  His  eyes,  red-rimmed,  lay  limp  in  their 
sockets,  appearing  to  have  no  color  at  all.  The  intense  pale  gaze  came 
out  of  holes  covered  with  soft,  semitransparent  lenses.  His  head,  one 
observed,  jolted,  was  utterly  hairless,  and  a  pale  reddish  star,  a  mark 
like  a  healed  wound,  lay  across  the  crown.  Every  modulation  of  bone 
showed  through  a  sere  leaf  of  old  skin. 

— ^James  Gould  Cozzens,  "S.  S.  San  Pedro,"  Scrihner^s  Magazine,  August, 
1930,  p.  115.  Used  by  permission  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 


THE  three  of  them  stood  there,  staring  down  in  silence,  as  though 
they  awaited  a  sign  or  a  miracle.  A  bell  clashed  out;  simulta- 
neously signal-lights  winked  red.  At  once,  like  the  first  man, 
breathed  on  by  God,  the  San  Pedro  was  coming  alive.  From  her  own 
boilers  the  unspeakable  breath  of  overheated  steam  inspired  her. 
Strong  as  ten  thousand  horses  it  broke  out  in  the  steel  vitals  of  the 
port  turbine.  With  stunning  impact,  it  ricochetted,  smashing  off  the 
stationary  vanes.  It  impinged  like  a  hundred  sledge-hammers  on  the 
converse  rotor  blades.  Now,  you  might  think,  the  San  Pedro  con- 
tracted its  mighty  muscles  and  girded  its  loins.     The  shaft-barrel, 
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locked  in  the  ponderous  triple  grip  of  the  balancing  pistons,  steadied 
to  a  frustrated  quiver.  It  strained  titanically.  It  yielded.  Twisting 
their  film  of  oil  to  a  lather,  the  journal-bearings  revolved.  The  great 
thrust-bearing,  bracing  in  obdurate  mastery,  turned  too.  Far  astern, 
dim  in  the  water  beyond  the  hull,  over  went  the  big  blades  of  the 
port-propeller.  The  San  Pedro  winced  ahead  in  her  moorings. 

— ^James  Gould  Cozzens,  *'S.  S.  San  Pedro,^^  Scribner's  Magazine,  August, 
1930,  p.  118.  Used  by  permission  of  Scribner^s  Magazine. 


HOW  long  he  stood  there  he  could  not  afterwards  remember. 
It  seemed  ages  until  the  crowning  terror  came  and  wiped 
out  all  sense  of  time  from  his  stricken  mind.  Suddenly  the 
air  about  him  seemed  full  of  tremulous,  palpitating  sound.  It  seemed 
as  if,  all  about  him,  thronged  a  whispering,  ghostly  multitude.  For 
a  little  while  the  sound  rose  and  fell,  and  seemed  to  die  away  in  un- 
measured distances.  Then  again  came  a  little  space  of  silence.  Then 
the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  sound  so  awful  that  Dundas  felt  a  cold 
sweat  break  out  all  over  his  body.  It  was  a  shriek,  inhuman  and  evil, 
that  cut  into  the  darkness  again  and  again.  The  sound  broke  off  sud- 
denly, and  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  horrible  laughter.  Then  came  a 
trampling  and  scuffling  of  feet  around  him,  bestial  snarls,  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  again  silence.  Alan  stood  with  clenched  hands  fighting 
back  the  cry  that  rose  to  his  lips.  He  dared  not  move.  A  single  step  in 
any  direction  might  mean  death,  and  yet  he  knew  that  his  racked 
nerves  could  not  stand  the  strain  much  longer.  Again  there  came  the 
sound  of  movement  in  the  darkness,  this  time  at  a  distance.  Voices 
whispered  tensely  in  some  strange,  unknown  tongue,  and  then  came  a 
sound  more  awful  than  anything  yet.  It  was  a  groan  of  agony  as 
though  wrung  by  damnable  tortures  from  some  straining  body.  Some- 
where near  by  a  hellish  work  was  being  done.  Some  pain-racked 
creature  writhed  in  hideous  torment.  There  were  gutteral  ejacula- 
tions, the  clank  of  metal,  then  scream  on  scream  pierced  the  para- 
lyzed listener  through  and  through.  He  realized  that  the  sounds  were 
coming  closer.  The  horrible  darkness  seemed  full  of  bestial  obscene 
ravings.  He  felt  as  if  a  legion  of  fiends  surrounded  him.  Then  close 
beside  him  the  scream  rang  out  again.  The  strain  snapped  and  sheer 
panic  seized  him.  With  a  cry  he  rushed  blindly  away  in  the  darkness, 
to  be  stopped  by  charging  into  a  wall.  Scarcely  feeling  the  shock  of 
the  impact,  he  ran  forward  again,  heedless  of  where  he  went,  for  the 
scream  had  changed  into  a  diabolic  howling.  Once  more  his  wild 
rush  was  stopped.  Reckless  with  fear  he  blundered  forward  again. 
Then  as  he  ran  something  soft  and  clinging  enfolded  him  for  a  moment. 
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With  a  wild  shout  he  flung  it  away  from  him.    His  knees  gave  way 
beneath  him,  and  with  outflung  arms,  he  fell  to  the  floor. 

■ — Earle  Cox,  Out  of  the  Silence^  p.  107;  copyright,  1928,  by  Rae  Henkle. 
Used  by  permission. 


MA  QUAIL  stood  up,  her  diamond  ear-drops  flashing  with 
the  vigor  of  her  movements.  She  had  started  to  buy  dia- 
monds in  Sally's  second  year  of  stage  success.  At  first 
they  were  rather  smoky  little  diamonds  of  the  kind  that  cluster 
around  a  turquoise  for  support.  But  as  the  years  went  on  you  could 
mark  the  degree  of  Sally's  progress  by  the  increasing  whiteness,  bril- 
liance, and  size  of  Ma  Quail's  gems.  She  bought  them,  she  said,  as 
an  investment.  At  this  moment  they  were  only  fair  in  size,  refrac- 
tive power,  and  color.  But  they  took  on  life  from  the  very  energy  of 
their  wearer. 

— Edna  Ferber,  "Mother  Knows  Best,"  from  Mother  Knows  Best,  p.  10; 
copyright,  1927,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permis- 
sion of  the  author. 


K 


IPER  fixed  upon  her  a  look  at  once  patriarchal  and  satyric — 
in  itself  no  mean  histrionic  feat. 


— Edna  Ferber,  ''Mother  Knows  Best,"  from  Mother  Knows  Best,  p-  n; 
copyright,  1927,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission 
of  the  author. 


ALONG  the  Embankment  the  fog  was  even  worse  than  it  had 
zLA  been  in  the  Strand.  Kinloch  thought  it  queer  that  in  so 
JL  jL  short  a  distance  there  should  be  so  much  difference.  But 
worse  it  was.  The  sulphurous  taste  became  intensified,  while  in  ad- 
dition a  new  and  acrid  flavor,  probably  the  river's  contribution  to 
the  mixture,  made  its  presence  felt  on  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

But  progress  was  far  easier  on  the  Embankment.  Up  in  the  street 
he  barged  into  and  cannoned  off  some  other  pedestrian  at  every  step. 
The  handling  he  suffered!  Hands  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  gently 
warding  off  the  impact  of  body  on  body;  but  others  there  were  who 
thrust  one  impatiently  aside,  digging  hard  with  elbows,  so  that,  for 
a  fellow  in  Kinloch's  condition,  the  street  quickly  became  some- 
thing like  a  nightmare.    But  down  on  the  Embankment,  though  his 
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advance  was  still  slow  and  uncertain,  he  had  more  room  to  feel  his 
way,  and  to  breathe  freely,  for  that  road  was  as  silent  and  deserted 
as  a  Scottish  village  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

With  such  sounds  as  did  come  the  fog,  he  found,  played  strange 
tricks.  Some  it  magnified  and  others  it  muffled  up.  The  cough  and 
sneeze  of  an  occasional  pedestrian  would  come  quite  audibly  across 
the  wide  road;  and  while  the  rumble  of  a  train  crossing  the  bridge 
sounded  like  thunder,  the  chimes  of  Big  Ben  striking  seven  came 
through  the  sheeted  air  refined,  as  if  by  increased  altitude,  into  a 
faint  and  silvery  whispering. 

— John  A.  Ferguson,  The  Man  in  the  Dark,  p.  3;  copyright,  1928,  by  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


As  he  moved  on  in  the  queue  towards  the  ticket  grille  the  sharp 
Lm\  tones  of  the  clerk,  the  smash  of  coins  on  the  counter  and  then 
X  \^  the  scurry  of  feet  running  for  the  stairs  made  him  contrast  his 
own  case  with  that  of  all  these  bustling,  purposeful  people.  He  had 
nothing  to  hurry  for.  Nobody  hstened  for  his  latchkey.  Time  was 
nothing  to  him.  The  fog?  He  counted  on  being  back  in  the  thick 
of  it  within  a  couple  of  hours.  It  was  curious  how  alone  he  felt.  He 
went  down  the  stairs,  chnging  to  the  hand  rail,  while  numberless  people 
flitted  past  him,  not  one  of  them  more  to  him  than  a  tatoo  of  rapid 
feet,  swarming  for  the  trains. 

— ^John  A.  Ferguson,  The  Man  in  the  Dark,  p.  4;  copyright,  1928,  by  Dodd; 
Mead  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


CURIOSITY  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  human  faculties.  You 
will  have  noticed  in  daily  life  that  when  people  are  inquis- 
itive they  nearly  always  have  bad  memories  and  are  usually 
stupid  at  bottom.  The  man  who  begins  by  asking  you  how  many 
brothers  and  sisters  you  have,  is  never  a  sympathetic  character,  and  if 
you  meet  him  in  a  year's  time  he  will  probably  ask  you  how  many 
brothers  and  sisters  you  have,  his  mouth  again  sagging  open,  his  eyes 
still  bulging  from  his  head.  It  is  difficult  to  be  friends  with  such  a 
man,  and  for  two  inquisitive  people  to  be  friends  must  be  impossible. 
Curiosity  by  itself  takes  us  a  very  little  way.  .  .  . 

— E.  M.  Forster,  Aspects  of  the  Novell  p.  131;  copyright,  1927,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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THE  wheezy  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  of  Crakenhill  Hall  struck 
four  with  a  rattle  of  chains  and  weights  that  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  farmyard.  The  darkness  became  suffused  with  a 
faint  pallor  and  a  belated  barn-owl  sailed  noiselessly  into  his  home 
in  the  loft.  A  starling  on  the  Tudor  chimney  chattered  softly  to  him- 
self; a  thrush  in  the  orchard  tried  a  few  of  his  notes  half-heartedly; 
then  a  pair  of  robins  began  a  fervent  antiphony  on  the  stable  thatch, 
a  cock  crew  and  was  answered  from  half  a  mile  away.  A  red  glow 
swelled  up  in  the  east;  dawn  was  breaking. 

— H.  W.  Freeman,  Joseph  and  His  Brethren^  p.  40;  copyright    1929,  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


HE  drove  as  the  road  led  him,  through  Stowmarket  and  Had- 
leigh,  until  he  found  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  Stour  at 
Dedham,  and  then  turned  at  random  up  the  valley,  a  real, 
unmistakable  valley,  near  two  miles  wide  and  rising  to  sensible  heights 
on  either  side  of  the  lazy,  winding  river  that  it  cradled  in  a  haze  of 
gray-shimmering  willows  and  fluttering,  purple-plumed  reeds;  a  real 
river-valley,  doing  nothing  by  halves.  Mossy  Tudor  gables,  half- 
hidden,  peered  out  at  him  from  crowding  elm-branches;  the  cow  lowed 
yearningly  after  its  calf;  here  was  the  dim  shadow  of  a  deserted  byre 
in  a  tussocky,  trampled  pasture;  there  wheat-ears,  already  tinged 
with  yellow,  rippled  voluptuously  in  the  breeze  with  delicate  rustle; 
little  necklaces  of  white  cloud  glided  overhead.  The  landscape  of  the 
Stour  that  day  was  as  placid  and  winsome  as  when  Constable  first 
painted  it. 

— H.  W.  Freeman,  Down  in  the  Valley,  p.  9;  copyright,  1930,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


HE  stopped  and  gazed  in  wonder.  There  below  him,  in  all  its 
length  and  deep  slenderness,  stretched  the  valley  and,  strung 
across  it  like  a  chain  hanging  from  the  churchyard  steps, 
the  village  street,  which,  but  for  one  little  compact  offshoot  of  houses 
to  the  right,  was  the  village.  It  was  a  vista  of  white  walls,  earth- 
russet  tiles  and  clinging  thatch,  of  overhanging  gables  and  soaring 
chimneys,  winding  a  little,  serpent-like,  down  to  a  ford  at  the  valley- 
bottom  and  up  again  to  the  solemn,  presiding  church  tower.  From 
top  to  bottom  there  was  no  conformity  between  house  and  house: 
but  the  harmony  which  they  created  was  inescapably  manifest,  cloth- 
ing the  valley  with  the  naturalness  of  a  perfectly-fitting  garment. 
It  was  as  if  a  whole  street  from  some  staid  Tudor  burg — Mayhap 
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from  Lavenham  itself,  that  old,  dead  wool  town  a  few  miles  away — 
had  been  bodily  transported  there  to  make  a  village,  complete  and 
self-contained,  without  encumbrance  of  outskirts. 

— H.  W.  Freeman,  Down  in  the  Valley,  p.  11;  copyright,  1930,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


ALMOST  in  the  very  cup  of  the  valley  stood  an  ancient  tim- 
Aa  bered  inn,  huddled  upon  itself  and  bearing  the  sign  of  The 
X  Jl  Olive  Leaf,  and  across  the  ford  at  the  beginning  of  the  up- 
ward slope  a  faded  red-brick  farmhouse,  long  and  straggling,  with  a 
great  clustered  chimney  stack;  at  the  top  of  the  slope  Rose  Cottage 
and  Woodbine  Cottage  jostled  gables,  the  one  lovingly  overhanging 
its  garden,  the  other  staggering  superciliously  back  from  it.  It  all 
seemed  too  sublimely  Arcadian  to  be  true:  and  yet  it  was  true,  Ever- 
ard  could  see.  Last  of  all  the  church.  A  steep  flight  of  ragged  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  churchyard  where  it  stood,  a  gray,  battlemented 
pile  with  graceful  pinnacled  porches  and  airy  perpendicular  windows, 
looking  a  little  humble  at  the  foot  of  its  great,  dwarfing  tower,  which 
was  proportioned  rather  to  the  glory  of  God  than  the  size  of  its  con- 
gregation. From  the  churchyard  steps  Everard  once  more  encom- 
passed the  village  with  his  eye;  it  still  remained  whole. 

— H.  W.  Freeman,  Down  in  the  Valley,  p.  12;  copyright,  1930,  by  Henry  Holt 
-       and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  pubhshers. 


THE  cottage  itself,  within  its  modest  proportions,  was  built 
after  the  pattern  of  the  village  church,  with  tower,  nave,  and 
chancel;  that  is  to  say,  it  consisted  of  three  sections  placed 
end  to  end  and  descending  one  from  the  other  like  a  short  flight  of 
enormous  steps.  The  loftiest  section,  that  corresponding  to  the  church 
tower,  was  surmounted  by  an  ample  thatched  gable  facing  the  village 
street  and  contained  downstairs  the  sitting-room  and  upstairs  the 
chief  bedroom,  both  of  them  spacious  square  rooms  with  windows  in 
all  three  outer  walls.  The  nave  of  the  cottage,  thoroughly  dwarfed 
by  its  tower  like  its  model  on  the  hillcrest,  provided  another  bedroom, 
far  less  pretentious  than  its  neighbor  and  lighted  only  by  two  tiny 
dormer  windows  nestling  in  the  thatch,  and  a  corresponding  room  on 
the  ground  floor  which  was  the  kitchen.  The  chancel  was  a  very  di- 
minutive excrescence  from  this  section,  not  rising  to  the  height  of  a 
second  story,  and  contained  the  scullery. 

— H.  W.  Freeman,  Down  in  the  Valley,  p.  24;  copyright,  1930,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  pubhshers. 
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THE  whole  of  the  broad  river-valley  along  which  his  road  at 
first  led  him,  was  suffused  with  warm,  mellow  light;  through 
the  pure,  tranquil  air  the  distant  slopes  became  sublimed 
into  essence  of  soft,  lustrous  color;  fresh-broken  plow-land  patterned 
against  pale  stubble  and  still,  green  copses.  An  occasional  farmhouse, 
a  sprinkling  of  new  cornricks,  a  few  rows  of  surviving  barley-shocks 
or  newly  carted  manure-heaps,  diversified  the  pattern,  but  the  all- 
pervading  spirit  was  sweet,  soft  light. 

— H.  W.  Freeman,  Down  in  the  Valley,  p.  25;  copyright,  1930,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


IN  this  book  on  the  technique  of  the  novel  I  have  taken  the  clock 
apart  in  an  effort  to  show  the  functions  of  the  wheels,  screws, 
and  levers  which  compose  its  mechanism.  Or  again,  to  change 
the  figure,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  manipulation  of  the  strings 
which  guide  the  puppets  in  their  mimicry  of  life.  To  those  beyond 
the  footlights  witnessing  the  show,  the  strings  should  not  be  too 
visible. 

— Carl  Grabo,  The  Technique  of  the  Novel,  p.  v;  copyright,  1928,  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


THERE  is  something  almost  terrifying  about  the  way  spring 
comes  to  Thunder  Cove;  terrifying,  and  demoralizing  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  Cove 
is  so  utterly  Earth's,  because  the  thousands  of  tilted  acres  that  sur- 
round it  have  never  known  the  conventionalizing  touch  of  man,  that 
it  is  able  to  retain  a  certain  pagan  unreserve  during  the  brief  period 
when  Nature  must  be  about  her  vital  business.  It  is  like  a  child  with- 
out its  first  definitions.  Standing  boldly  forth  with  Beauty  as  its 
justification,  it  speaks  not  to  the  intellect,  but  directly  and  irresistibly 
to  the  emotions. 

With  the  chill  of  snow  still  in  its  torrents.  Thunder  Falls  takes  its 
fifty-foot  plunge,  and  suddenly  from  the  brink  of  its  basin,  flame 
azaleas  leap  up  towards  the  ridges  in  a  flickering  glory  of  orange  and 
red;  the  laurel,  in  uninterrupted  mile  on  mile,  holds  up  its  myriad  of 
tight  buds;  and  the  bees  descend  in  waves  to  echo  the  roar  of  the  falls 
with  their  small,  impotent  thunder. 

— Du  Bose  Heyward,  Angel,  p.  9;  copyright,  1927,  by  George  H.  Doran 
Company.   Used  by  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 
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A  CROSS  the  table  the  two  faced  each  other  in  silence,  the  gaunt 
Z.A  man,  with  his  tremendous,  loosely  hung  frame  with  the  stoop 
JL  jL  that  comes  from  bending  down  to  converse  with  shorter 
people,  and  the  slender,  buoyantly  lovely  girl.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  the  two  was  the  fact  that  the  very  points  of  physical 
resemblance  which  marked  them  for  father  and  daughter  also  served 
to  show  the  spiritual  gulf  that  yawned  between  them,  making  con- 
versation unknown  in  the  Thornley  cabin.  Of  intense  blue,  the  eyes 
of  the  man  showed  a  dull  metallic  glint  that  never  varied  by  a  shade. 
They  were  like  windows  through  which  one  looked  into  small,  steel- 
lined  rooms.  Of  an  identical  color  with  the  man's,  the  eyes  of  the  girl 
were  windows  that  opened  outward,  showing  blue  beyond  blue  in  a 
receding  vista  until  they  touched  the  remote  horizon  tint  of  her  own 
Alleghenies  where  they  became  one  with  the  sky.  In  the  chins,  too, 
there  was  physical  duplication,  but  in  the  man's  a  squareness  that 
had  been  strength  had  hardened  into  dogmatic  lines,  while  in  the 
girl's,  still  soft  and  lovely  with  youth  and  carried  so  high  that  the 
head  always  seemed  tilted  slightly  backward,  there  was  a  potential 
power  that  had  not  yet  become  self-conscious. 

— Du  Bose  Heyward,  Angel,  p.  15;  copyright,  1928,  by  George  H.  Doran 
Company.   Used  by  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 


ON  the  pictures,  or  in  books,  when  a  young  man  is  expecting 
a  young  lady  who  is  late,  he  behaves  in  an  excited  manner 
which  is  complimentary  to  the  young  lady.  He  peers  in 
this  direction  and  in  that  through  the  shadows,  biting  his  lips.  His 
face  becomes  very  pale  and  drawn  and  his  hair  disordered,  and  he 
stands  under  a  street  lamp  with  his  mouth  twitching.  Other  couples 
pass  by  him  who  have  succeeded  in  meeting  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  when  he  sees  these  he  suffers  torments  of  envy.  His  eyes  roll 
and  he  staggers  like  a  drunken  man.  In  quick  succession  he  reg- 
isters many  emotions,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  the 
state  of  his  mind. 

But  Fred  was  not  like  this.  Jane  arrived  twenty  minutes  late, 
having  stopped  at  the  barge  to  kiss  her  sister  and  peep  at  her  birth- 
day presents.  The  meeting-place  was  the  fifth  elm  from  the  public- 
house,  the  "Black  Swan."  She  had  begged  Fred  to  be  there  in  good 
time,  so  as  to  secure  the  fifth  elm  before  any  other  couple,  for  these 
elms  were  favorites  with  lovers,  and  especially  the  fifth,  which  was  the 
last  in  the  row  and  farthest  from  the  street  lamp.  So  Fred,  who  was 
faithful  if  he  was  nothing  else,  had  probably  been  waiting  there  for 
forty  minutes.    But  he  was  not  peering  along  the  street  or  pacing  up 
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and  down  like  a  tiger,  or  tearing  his  hair,  or  rolling  his  eyes.  Fred  was 
leaning  against  the  elm,  with  his  foot  on  the  low  river  wall,  a  cigarette 
in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  his  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which 
rested  against  the  tree- trunk;  and  he  was  staring  at  the  river  as  if 
nothing  important  was  in  his  mind.  He  should  have  been  distracted, 
but  he  looked  contented. 

— A.  P.  Herbert,  The  Water  Gipsies,  p.  lo;  copyright,  1930,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


THE  Blackbird  was  an  old  London  River  sailing-barge,  though 
now  she  had  neither  mast  nor  rigging,  but  lay,  a  sheer  hulk, 
against  Valentine  Wharf,  a  little  below  the  "Black  Swan"  inn. 
Mr.  Bell  had  chosen  this  place  for  the  Blackbird  because  of  the  "Black 
Swan,"  which  seemed  to  him  an  omen,  for  he  was  that  kind  of  man. 
Now  he  earned  a  little  money  by  playing  the  'cello  (or  the  cornet) 
in  a  cinema,  and  lost  most  of  his  money  by  betting  on  racehorses.  But 
while  his  wife  lived  he  had  been  the  business  manager  of  a  repertory 
theater  in  the  north;  his  wife  had  sung  at  concerts,  and  managed  the 
theater. 

Mr.  Bell  paid  six  shillings  a  week  for  his  moorings  to  the  owner  of 
the  wharf,  Mrs.  Higgins,  who  was  also  proprietress  of  the  "Black 
Swan."  But  he  had  neither  rent  nor  rates  nor  taxes  to  pay,  and 
could  devote  almost  everything  to  his  racehorses.  They  lived  on  the 
barge  in  spacious  squalor;  she  was  eighty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  dirty  all  over.  Mr.  Bell  had  no  strong  sense  of  class  or  caste, 
and  was  a  natural  picnicker.  His  life  had  become  more  and  more  of 
a  picnic.  Lily  was  Hke  him,  and  when  Jane  was  busy  at  the  Ravens' 
they  washed  up  every  third  day. 

They  lived  in  what  had  been  the  cargo  space  of  the  barge,  decked 
over.  There  was  one  living  room,  which  was  the  size  of  many  a  rich 
man's  drawing-room;  but  it  had  nothing  in  it  but  one  table,  two  chairs 
and  a  stool,  two  cats  and  an  anchor,  a  low  bench  against  the  port  side, 
three  old  tarpaulins  hanging  on  hooks,  a  coil  of  rope  in  one  corner, 
Mr.  Bell's  'cello  in  another  (when  he  was  playing  the  cornet),  and  in 
a  third  a  crystal  set  which  they  were  tired  of.  The  floor  was  of  bare 
boards,  which  Jane  swept  twice  a  day,  and  down  the  center  ran  the 
great  square  beam  which  was  the  keelson  and  foundation  of  the  barge. 
As  he  stepped  over  this  the  stranger  bumped  his  head  against  the 
roof.  On  the  table,  which  had  a  green  baize  cloth  with  holes  in  it, 
there  were  to  be  seen  at  any  hour  of  the  day  a  dirty  plate  or  two,  a 
teapot,  and  a  pot  of  jam,  half  empty,  and  the  wreck  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.    The  Bell  daughters  lived  chiefly  on  bread  and  tea  and  jam, 
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on  sardines  and  sausages,  and  potatoes  and  apples.  And  they  looked 
very  well  on  it. 

Forward  of  the  living-room  was  the  principal  state-room,  where 
Mr.  Bell  slept;  and  beyond  that  a  smaller  cabin,  which  was  Jane's; 
and  beyond  that  a  great  waste  space  which  was  full  of  lumber,  rot- 
ting ropes,  old  gum-boots,  cans  of  dried  paint,  and  a  few  rusty  tools 
and  another  anchor.  Properly  used  and  reconstructed  the  Blackbird 
could  have  housed  three  families.  But  under  Mr.  Bell's  government 
she  seemed  too  small  for  three  persons.  Lily  slept  aft  in  a  tiny  cubby- 
hole, a  mere  hole  in  the  wall  in  what  had  been  the  cabin  when  the  barge 
was  in  commission  and  the  hold  was  full  of  cargo.  This  hole  was  always 
an  untidy  tumble  of  bedclothes  from  the  moment  when  Lily  got  up  to 
the  moment  when  she  went  to  bed.  There  was  very  little  light  in  the 
living-room.  Mr.  Bell  had  fitted  one  small  skylight,  and  by  degrees 
was  adding  tiny  windows  at  the  side ;  but  this  was  a  great  feat  of  car- 
pentry, and,  what  with  his  'cello  and  his  horses  and  losing  his  tools, 
a  window  took  a  long  time,  and  a  window  a  year  was  about  all  he  could 
do.  However,  he  was  always  on  the  point  of  beginning  another  window. 
By  night  they  had  an  "Aladdin"  lamp,  which  had  been  a  wonder- 
ful bargain  at  a  sale  in  King  Street.  It  combined  all  the  advantages 
of  paraffin  and  gas,  and  really,  Mr.  Bell  would  say,  was  as  good  as 
electric  light,  though  it  only  illuminated  a  small  round  patch  at  the 
table-end  of  the  room.  The  Blackbird  was  perhaps  in  many  ways  a 
deplorable  residence;  but  still,  outside  was  the  open  water  and  the 
wide  sky.  Looking  westward  up  the  river  the  eye  could  travel  a  mile 
or  more,  and  the  southwest  wind  which  beat  upon  her  flanks  had 
come  two  miles  without  touching  a  house,  which  was  more  than  many 
a  rich  Londoner  could  say  of  his  residence.  If  down  below  the  Bells 
lived  in  a  slum,  they  were  countrymen  and  sailors  and  children  of  the 
sun  when  they  came  on  deck. 

Various  authorities  had  suspected  that  the  Bells  were  not  existing 
according  to  the  best  ideas  of  modern  civilization,  and  had  done  their 
best  to  interfere  with  them.  Once  an  Education  man  had  nosed  them 
out  delightedly,  but  discovered  only  that  the  girls  had  been  punc- 
tually attending  a  council  school  for  many  years;  and  Lily  had  stayed 
on  with  a  trade  scholarship  for  two  years  beyond  the  usual  age.  An 
inspector  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  called  once  or  twice  on  his 
motor-boat,  because  he  felt  sure  that  the  home  of  such  a  family  must 
be  either  insanitary  or  unhealthy  or  unsea worthy.  But  there  popped 
up  the  ladder  through  the  narrow  hatch  two  girls  with  cheeks  so  glow- 
ing, eyes  so  bright,  and  arms  so  chubby  that  even  a  public  official 
could  not  condemn  them  as  unhealthy;  and  if  their  hair  was  tousled 
and  perhaps  they  did  not  wash  so  often  as  the  inspector,  he  could  not 
think  of  any  regulation  which  was  concerned  with  that.    As  for  ''in- 
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sanitary,"  Mr.  Bell  proudly  showed  him  that  they  had  every  conven- 
ience on  the  wharf;  and  it  was  no  business  of  the  Port  of  London  Au- 
thority what  time  Lily  made  her  bed.  As  for  "unseaworthy,"  the 
barge  was  solid  as  the  hills,  and  might  last  as  long.  The  river-police 
shook  their  heads  at  the  girls  because  they  would  sail  their  crazy 
dinghy  in  all  weathers,  and  took  particular  pains  to  go  out  in  the 
hard  southwesterly  gales  which  make  Hammersmith  almost  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  Horn.  But  the  girls  always  laughed  at  them  and  seemed 
quite  at  their  ease;  and  the  more  the  spray  soaked  them,  the  more 
the  boat  heeled,  and  the  more  water  she  took  on  board,  the  more 
they  laughed.  The  river-police  had  no  authority  to  rescue  suicides 
till  they  entered  the  water,  so  they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Besides, 
they  did  not  really  understand  sailing,  and  did  not  know  what  was 
dangerous  and  what  was  not,  though  they  were  quite  sure  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  those  girls.  So  they  shook  their  heads 
again,  and  went  on,  remarking  that,  anyhow,  they  were  well-plucked 
ones. 

— A.  P.  Herbert,  The  Water  Gipsies,  p.  20;  copyright,  1930,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


APPROACHING  the  next  lock  Fred  gave  her  her  first  lesson 
ZiA  in  the  mysteries  of  the  locks.  It  was  a  precise  and  delicate 
JL  JL  ritual  in  which  every  member  of  the  family  had  his  proper 
part.  The  lock  was  open  and  ready  for  them.  The  horse  Beauty 
strained  and  stumbled  up  the  steep  incline  of  gravel,  and,  halting  at 
a  shout  from  Mr.  Green,  went  on  with  his  dinner.  Mr.  Green  lifted 
the  glistening  tow-rope  over  the  rails  of  the  lock-gate,  and  taking  a 
turn  with  it  round  a  fat  bollard  of  oak,  tapered  down  to  the  shape  of 
a  top  by  the  pressure  of  countless  ropes,  checked  and  stopped  the 
Adventure  against  the  left-hand  wall.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Green  had 
cast  off  the  tow-rope  of  the  Prudence,  and  Fred  steered  her  in  along- 
side the  Adventure.  Just  before  the  gate  he  slipped  ashore  at  the 
mossy  steps  cut  in  the  wall,  and,  running  up,  checked  her  with  the 
stern-rope.  Arthur,  on  the  other  side,  was  already  thrusting  with  his 
back  against  the  great  beam  of  the  gate  to  close  it.  Fred  did  the  same 
on  the  right.  Then  each  took  from  his  belt  the  shining  iron  "wind- 
lass" or  handle  which  every  boatman  carries,  and  went  quickly  to 
the  far  end  to  raise  the  "paddles"  and  fill  the  lock.  Before  the  gates 
were  fully  closed  Mr.  Green  was  at  work  on  one  of  the  paddles,  and 
a  great  spout  of  silver  water  gushed  in  before  the  Adventurers  bows. 
Fred  was  a  few  minutes  later,  and  then  there  were  two  small  roaring 
cataracts  both  soon  to  be  buried  in  the  rising  flood  which  they  them- 
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selves  had  created.  Arthur  reheved  Mr.  Green  and  worked  the  sec- 
ond paddle  on  that  side;  the  paddle  at  this  lock  was  old  and  stiff  and 
gave  Arthur  some  trouble;  but  Fred  was  stronger  and  turned  the 
stubborn  handle  round  as  if  it  had  been  the  handle  of  a  barrel-organ. 
Jane  watched,  delighted — the  strong  arms  of  Fred,  the  noisy  spouts 
of  water,  the  surge  and  gurgle  under  the  surface,  and  the  two  boats 
mounting  swiftly  up  the  shining  walls.  At  length,  as  the  lock  filled, 
there  was  a  sudden  quiet,  the  boats  rode  level  with  the  lock-side,  the 
last  important  drops  trickled  in  at  the  corners  of  the  gates,  and  Fred 
and  Arthur  stepped  back  to  their  tillers.  There  is  something  satisfy- 
ing to  the  simple  soul  in  the  filling  of  a  lock  or  in  the  rising  of  the  tide; 
something  complete  and  definite  and  powerful  has  been  accomplished 
and  some  dim  sense  of  this  gave  pleasure  to  the  simple  Jane. 

The  last  trickle  was  silent,  and  now  at  last  the  gates  would  open. 
Mr.  Green  had  a  cunning  device  of  his  own  by  which,  with  an  artful 
hitch  of  the  tow-rope  round  the  rail  of  the  farther  gate,  the  horse 
Beauty  was  made  to  open  both  gates;  and  he  was  proud  of  this,  for 
in  most  boats  this  was  done  laboriously  by  one  of  the  crew.  Beauty 
turned  his  head  as  if  to  ask  if  this  business  was  ever  going  to  be  fin- 
ished. "Hey,  lad!"  cried  Mr.  Green,  Beauty  pawed  the  gravel,  and 
the  gates  swung  slowly  open.  Mr.  Green's  running  hitch  slipped  off 
the  gate,  and  the  taut  rope,  loosening,  scattered  a  shower  of  brilliant 
rain.  The  Prudence  dropped  astern,  Mrs.  Green  made  fast  the  line 
at  the  right  religious  point  and  on  the  vessels  went.  They  had  worked 
hard  for  many  minutes,  and  were  a  few  feet  higher  for  their  pains. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  locks  between  Brentford  and  Birming- 
ham, and  this  was  only  the  third.  At  every  lock  the  ritual  was  the 
same.  The  Adventure  slid  in  along  the  left-hand  wall  and  never  the 
right.  Fred  worked  the  right-hand  paddles  and  Arthur  always  the 
left.  But  to  Jane  it  was  a  beautiful  and  marvelous  procedure,  and 
she  never  threw  off  the  fascination  of  the  locks — those  primitive  mir- 
acles by  which  man  has  made  ships  to  climb  over  mountains. 

— A.  P.  Herbert,  The  Water  Gipsies,  p.  151;  copyright,  1930,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


THE  interior  of  Tantamount  House  is  as  nobly  Roman  as  its 
facade.  Round  a  central  quadrangle  run  two  tiers  of  open 
arcades  with  an  attic,  lit  by  small  square  windows,  above. 
But  instead  of  being  left  open  to  the  sky,  the  quadrangle  is  covered 
by  a  glass  roof  which  converts  it  into  an  immense  hall  rising  the  whole 
height  of  the  building.    With  its  arcades  and  gallery  it  makes  a  very 
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noble  room — but  too  large,  too  public,  too  much  like  a  swimming 
bath  or  a  roller-skating  rink  to  be  much  lived  in. 

— Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  p.  i8;  copyright,  1928,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


: 


**  I  lORCEPS,"  said  Lord  Edward  to  his  assistant.  He  had  a 
very  deep  voice,  indistinct  and  without,  so  to  speak,  a  clearly 
defined  contour.  "A  furry  voice,"  his  daughter  Lucy  had  called 

it  when  she  was  a  child. 

lUidge  handed  him  the  fine  bright  instrument.   Lord  Edward  made 

a  deep  noise  that  signified  thanks.  .  .  . 

— Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  p.  30;  copyright,  1928,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


THE  great  staircase  at  Tantamount  House  comes  down  from 
the  first  floor  in  two  branches  which  join,  like  a  pair  of  equal 
rivers,  to  precipitate  themselves  in  a  single  architectural  cat- 
aract of  Verona  marble  into  the  hall.  It  debouches  under  the  ar- 
cades, in  the  center  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  covered  quadrangle, 
opposite  the  vestibule  and  the  front  door.  Coming  in  from  the  street, 
one  looks  across  the  hall  and  sees  through  the  central  arch  of  the 
opposite  arcade  the  wide  stairs  and  shining  balustrades  climbing  up 
to  a  landing  on  which  a  Venus  by  Canova,  the  pride  of  the  third  mar- 
quess's collection,  stands  pedestaled  in  a  alcove,  screening  with  a 
modest  but  coquettish  gesture  of  her  two  hands,  or  rather  failing  to 
screen,  her  marble  charms. 

— Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  p.  7^y,  copyright,  1928,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


PONGILEONI  surpassed  himself  in  the  final  Badinerie.  Eu- 
clidean axioms  made  holiday  with  the  formulae  of  elementary 
statics.  Arithmetic  held  wild  saturnalian  kermess;  algebra  cut 
capers.  The  music  came  to  an  end  in  an  orgy  of  mathematical  merry- 
making. There  was  applause.  Tolley  bowed,  with  all  his  usual  grace; 
Pongileoni  bowed;  even  the  anonymous  fiddlers  bowed.  The  au- 
dience pushed  back  its  chairs  and  got  up.  Torrents  of  pent-up  chatter 
broke  loose. 

— Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  p.  35;  copyright,  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  1928.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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A  JUNGLE  of  innumerable  trees  and  dangling  creepers — it  was 
^A  in  this  form  that  parties  always  presented  themselves  to 
JL  jL  Walter  Bidlake's  imagination.  A  jungle  of  noise;  and  he 
was  lost  in  the  jungle,  he  was  trying  to  clear  a  path  for  himself  through 
its  tangled  luxuriance.  The  people  were  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
their  voices  were  the  stems  and  waving  branches  and  festooned  lianas 
— yes,  and  the  parrots  and  the  chattering  monkeys  as  well. 

The  trees  reached  up  to  the  ceiling  and  from  the  ceiling  they  were 
bent  back  again,  like  mangroves,  towards  the  floor.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular room,  Walter  reflected,  in  this  queer  combination  of  a  Roman 
courtyard  and  the  Palm  House  at  Kew,  the  growths  of  sound  shoot- 
ing up,  uninterrupted,  through  the  height  of  three  floors,  would  have 
gathered  enough  momentum  to  break  clean  through  the  flimsy  glass 
roof  that  separated  them  from  the  outer  night.  He  pictured  them  go- 
ing up,  like  the  magic  beanstock  of  the  Giant  Killer,  into  the  sky.  Up 
and  up,  loaded  with  orchids  and  bright  cockatoos,  up  through  the 
perennial  mist  of  London  into  the  clear  moonlight  beyond  the  smoke. 
He  fancied  them  waving  up  there  in  the  moonlight,  the  last  thin 
aerial  twigs  of  noise.  That  loud  laugh,  for  example,  that  exploding 
guffaw  from  the  fat  man  on  the  left — it  would  mount  and  mount, 
diminishing  as  it  rose,  till  it  no  more  than  delicately  tinkled  up  there 
under  the  moon.  And  all  these  voices  (what  were  they  saying?  "... 
made  an  excellent  speech  .  .  .";  ".  .  .  no  idea  how  comfortable  those 
rubber  reducing  belts  are  till  you've  tried  them  ...";"...  such  a 
bore  .  .  .";  ".  .  .  eloped  with  the  chauffeur  .  .  ."),  all  these  voices — 
how  exquisite  and  tiny  they'd  be  up  there!  But  meanwhile,  down 
here,  in  the  jungle  .  .  .  Oh,  loud,  stupid,  vulgar,  fatuous! 

— Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Pointy  p.  50;  copyright,  1928,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


ILLIDGE  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  appearance.  He  knew 
that  he  was  ugly  and  looked  undistinguished.  And  knowing,  he 
liked  to  remind  himself  of  the  unpleasant  fact,  like  a  man  with 
an  aching  tooth  who  is  forever  fingering  the  source  of  his  pain 
just  to  make  sure  it  is  still  painful.  "If  I  looked  like  that  enormous 
lout,  Webley,  they  wouldn't  neglect  me,  even  if  my  mind  were 
like  Newton's.  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  giving  the  aching  tooth  a 
good  tug  this  time,  "I  look  like  an  anarchist.  You're  lucky,  you  know. 
You  look  like  a  gentleman,  or  at  least  like  an  artist.  You've  no  idea 
what  a  nuisance  it  is  to  look  like  an  intellectual  of  the  lower  classes." 
The  tooth  was  responding  excruciatingly;  he  pulled  at  it  harder.  "  It's 
not  merely  that  women  neglect  you — these  women,  at  any  rate.  That's 
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bad  enough.  But  the  police  refuse  to  neglect  you;  they  take  a  horrid 
inquisitive  interest.  Would  you  believe  it,  I've  been  twice  arrested, 
simply  because  I  look  like  the  sort  of  man  who  makes  infernal  ma- 
chines." 

— Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  p.  52;  copyright,  1928,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


HE  was  a  man  of  middle  height  with  a  stoop  and  a  rather 
slouching  gait.  His  hair  was  dark,  thick  and  curly,  with 
a  natural  tonsure  as  big  as  a  medal  showing  pink  on  the 
crown  of  his  head.  His  gray  eyes  were  very  deeply  set,  his  nose 
and  chin  pronounced  but  well  shaped,  his  mouth  full-lipped  and 
rather  wide.  A  mixture,  according  to  old  Bidlake,  who  was  a  cari- 
caturist in  words  as  well  as  with  the  pencil,  of  a  movie  villain 
and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  by  a  painter  of  the  baroque,  of  a  card- 
sharping  Lothario  and  a  rapturous  devotee. 

— Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  p.  60;  copyright,  1928,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


THOUGH  extensive,  Molly's  repertory  was,  like  that  of  other 
more  celebrated  talkers,  limited.  A  good  housewife,  she  knew 
how  to  hash  up  the  conversational  remains  of  last  night's  din- 
ner to  furnish  out  this  morning's  lunch.  Monday's  funeral  baked 
meats  did  service  for  Tuesday's  weddings. 

■ — Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  p.  86;  copyright,  1928,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


o 


UTSIDE  it  was  raining.   The  umbrellas  were  like  black  mush- 
rooms that  had  suddenly  sprouted  from  the  mud. 


— Aldous  Huxley,  Point  Counter  Point,  p.  352;  copyright,  1928,  by  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


IT  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  poet  creates;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  oracular  commonplaces  that  need  to  be  often  repeated, 
and  continually  interpreted  in  the  process  of  repetition.  And  such 
constant  reinterpretation  of  the  oracle  is  notably  imperative  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  dramatist.  For  his  creatures  are  like  those  of  God. 
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They  move  and  think  and  act  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  vitaHty  which 
he  breathed  into  them  when  they  became  each  a  Hving  creature.  We 
see  them,  and  associate  with  them,  as  with  fellow-mortals.  Only  in 
part  are  they  revealed  to  us  by  observation,  for  we  can  observe  them 
only  at  disjointed  intervals,  as  their  lines  of  life  intersect  our  own. 
They  cross  our  path  and  disappear,  and  by-and-by  we  discern  them 
in  the  distance,  or  they  surprise  us  by  appearing  once  more  at  our 
elbow,  in  the  crowd,  on  another  day.  What  they  think  and  do  in  the 
meantime — like  what  they  have  thought  and  done  before  we  saw  them 
first — is  not  revealed  to  us.  That  we  must  learn,  if  at  all,  by  inference 
from  the  segments  of  their  lives  that  we  have  seen,  from  the  frac- 
tions of  their  talk  that  we  have  heard.  We  must  plot  the  curve  by  the 
isolated  points  that  we  are  casually  able  to  fix. 

— George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Shakespeare,  p.  10;  copyright,  1916,  by  The 
Harvard  University  Press.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


UGH !  Her  face  drooped.  Its  curves,  as  meaningless  as  marsh- 
mallows,  reversed  themselves.  Where  at  the  thought  of 
sleep  they  had  curled  upward  they  now  curved  down.  But 
after  an  instant  of  dissatisfied  musing  Mrs.  Tierney  rebelled.  Her 
mouth  buttoned  itself  defiantly. 

— Grace  Sartwell  Mason,  *'Fat,"  in  Women  Are  Queer,  p.  27;  copyright,  1932, 
-      by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


V 


AGUE  wisps  of  discontented  thought  drifted  like  dun-colored 
clouds  across  the  featureless  landscape  of  Mrs.  Tierney's 
mind. 

-Grace  Sartwell  Mason,  "Fat,"  in  Women  Are  Queer,  p.  27;  copyright,  1932, 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


A  LITTLE  later  in  a  long  white  robe  she  stood  as  in  a  vise 
ZJk  between  wooden  rollers  that  went  clickety-click,  clickety- 
jL  jL  click.  Their  fingers  inhumanly  massaged  her  redundancy. 
She  looked  about  at  the  other  women.  When  she  observed  one  who 
was  plumper  than  herself  she  smiled  benevolently.  But  when  a  slim 
girl  passed  she  curled  her  lip.  The  sight  of  one  as  slim  as  a  wand  en- 
deavoring to  get  slimmer  affronted  her  like  an  insult.  She  stared  with 
hostihty  at  the  ridiculous  creature.    What  was  the  world  coming  to? 

— Grace  Sartwell  Mason,  "Fat,"  in  Women  Are  Queer,  p.  7,$;  copyright,  1932, 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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THEN  suddenly,  as  the  dark  procession  reached  the  yellow  cot- 
tage and  flowed  into  its  yard,  over  the  fence  like  a  wave,  the 
quiet  night  was  shivered  by  a  brutal  noise — cat-calls,  hoots, 
shrieks,  banging  of  tin  pans,  of  sticks  upon  the  palings  of  the  fence, 
and  the  hideous  blatancy  of  horse-fiddles  and  tin  horns. 

— Grace  Sartwell  Mason,  "The  First  Stone,"  in  Women  Are  Queer,  p.  6i; 
copyright,  1932,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  author. 


WALT  WHITMAN— a  tall,  heavy  figure  like  an  heroic 
statue,  well-shaped,  full-chested,  broad-shouldered,  un- 
afraid. A  face  framed  in  flowing  white  hair  and  a  beard 
of  silvery  texture  falling  to  his  massive  breast.  Ruddy  cheeks  that 
told  of  good  digestion  and  a  cheerful  spirit.  An  unruffled  brow  fine 
in  shape  and  reaching  high  over  gray-blue  eyes  with  deep  tufts  of 
white  eyebrow.  They  looked  at  you  with  an  honest  frankness  and 
sweetness  that  kindled  friendship :  a  sort  of  large,  tolerant,  benignant 
gaze  not  as  of  a  superior,  but  out  of  the  soul  of  sympathy  and  equal- 
ity. A  voice  of  many  soft  vibrations  that  rippled  now  and  then  into 
humor  and  laughter,  seldom  loud,  always  measured  and  even  hesitat- 
ing for  the  right  word,  grave  in  season,  and  never  monotonous  nor 
complaining.  His  clothes  of  light  gray  home-spun;  and  his  shirt,  of 
spotless  linen,  open  at  the  throat  in  Byronic  freedom  from  form. 
He  was  clean  from  top  to  toe  and  bristling  with  health,  except  for  the 
remnant  of  paralysis  which  led  him  to  lean  on  a  cane.  To  top  off  this 
embodiment  of  unhurried  and  noble  manhood  there  was  a  soft  gray 
hat,  high  in  crown  and  wide  of  brim,  that  united  the  fashions  of  the 
Quaker  and  the  Cowboy. 

Thus  in  1888  looked  Walt  Whitman,  slowly  pacing  about  town  or 
crossing  the  ferries  between  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  Philadelphia — 
his  habitual  pleasure.  But  at  home,  in  the  little  two-storied  house 
in  Mickle  Street,  Camden,  his  height  loomed  with  druidic  grandeur 
as  he  rose  from  his  rocking-chair  in  the  evening,  his  long  gray  blan- 
ket robe,  bordered  with  blue,  falling  from  his  great  shoulders  to  his 
slippered  feet.  Standing  in  the  doorway  against  the  gas-lit  entry  he 
looked  like  a  Prophet  of  the  Bible.  By  his  monumental  presence  he 
transfigured  the  tiny,  ill-furnished  room  into  the  abode  of  genius. 

Or,  if  you  happened  in  to  see  him  in  the  daytime,  he  would  be  seated 
at  the  window  in  his  rude  but  comfortable  rocking-chair  that  might 
have  fitted  a  Viking.  Perhaps  his  hat  would  be  tipped  back — a 
Quaker  habit;  he  would  have  a  book  in  his  hand,  or  letters  just  re- 
ceived, and  his  face  would  be  lifted  to  welcome  you  with  a  smile  and 
a  slowly  spoken  kind  word;  or  if  at  a  later  date,  it  chanced  that  you 
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were  asked  up  to  his  bedroom,  there  he  would  sit  in  a  wizard's  circle 
of  old  property  that  his  whim  clung  to,  hugging  the  fire  and  helpless 
in  the  excess  of  his  malady. 

Such  is  an  external  picture  of  Walt  Whitman,  in  his  old  age  when 
his  inspired  work  was  nearly  done;  when  his  friends  had  grown  in 
number,  but  also  his  enemies  and  detractors;  when  his  motives  were 
still  impugned  and  his  lofty  message  misunderstood. 

— Harrison  S.  Morris,  Walt  Whitman,  p.  3;  copyright,  1929,  by  The  Harvard 
University  Press.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


PUNJAB  Province  is  shaped  like  a  letter  ^'W"  whose  top  ex- 
tends far  into  the  hill  country  which  forms  the  north  of  India, 
and  whose  left  leg  drops  into  the  great  desert.  Between  these 
two  extremes  lie  the  plains  for  which  the  province  is  famous.  On 
their  irrigated  surface  crowd  25,000,000  people. 

— National  Geographic  Society  (quoted  by  Indianapolis  Star  for  August  14, 
1928). 


WITH  a  happy  heart  Breeze  followed  Big  Sue  on  the  path 
that  swung  along  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  close  to  tall 
pines  whose  dark  plumy  tops  lifted  high  above  the  red 
ripened  leaves  fluttering  on  bushes  at  their  feet.  The  dogwood  was 
crimson;  haws  and  wild  plum  thickets  gay  scarlet.  Partridges  whistled. 
Across  a  reaped  field  larks  rose  and  called  out  plaintively  to  one  an- 
other from  the  stubble.  High  vines  of  black  muskadines  perfumed 
the  air.  Persimmon  trees  bent  with  fruit  waiting  for  frost  to  make 
it  mellow  and  sweet.  The  sun  beat  down  hot,  but  summer  had  given 
way  to  fall. 

The  road  to  the  Quarters,  strewn  with  fallen  leaves  that  almost 
hid  its  ruts  and  holes,  ran  past  sugar-cane  patches  where  green  blades 
rustled  noisily  over  purple  stalks.  Sweet  potatoes  cracked  the  earth 
under  vines  shading  long  rows.  Pindars  were  blooming.  Okra  bushes 
were  full  of  creamy  red-hearted  blossoms  and  pointed  green  pods. 
Butter-bean  vines  clambered  over  the  hand-split  clapboard  garden 
fences  that  kept  pigs  and  chickens  out  small  enclosures,  where  wide- 
leaved  coUards  waited  for  frost  to  make  them  crisp,  and  scarlet  to- 
matoes spotted  straggly  broken-down  bushes. 

Birds  chirruped  everywhere.  The  fields  murmured  in  the  soft  wind. 
The  Quarters,  although  made  up  of  houses  that  tottered  and  leaned 
crank-sided,  seethed  with  noise  and  life. 

— Julia  Peterkin,  Black  April,  p.  109;  copyright,  1927,  by  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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An  old  plantation  with  smooth-planted  fields  and  rich  woodlands 

ZJk  and  pastures,  where  little  shaded  streams  run,  lies  right  at 
Jl     Jl  the  edge  of  a  low  wide  swamp. 

Steep  red  hills,  rising  sheer  above  the  slimy  mud,  lift  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  two  yellow-brown  rivers  that  sprawl  drowsily  along  before 
they  come  together  to  form  one  stream. 

The  rivers  are  hidden  by  huge  trees  garlanded  with  tangled  vines, 
and  the  swamp  seems  a  soft  undulating,  colorful  surface  that  fades 
into  a  low  line  of  faint  blue  hills  far  away  on  the  other  side. 

Those  hills  are  the  outside  world,  but  the  swamp  is  wide  and  pathless. 

The  two  rivers  commonly  lie  complacent,  but  on  occasion  they  rouse 
and  flood  low  places  with  furious  yellow  water.  They  lunge  and  tear 
at  the  hillsides  that  hold  the  plantation  above  them  until  their  vio- 
lence is  spent;  then  they  creep  back  into  their  rightful  channels, 
leaving  other  sodden  acres  desolate  and  covered  with  bent,  ruined 
stalks  that  show  where  fields  of  cotton  and  corn  were  ripe  and  ready 
for  harvest. 

The  old  plantation  sits  always  calm.  Undisturbed.  The  rivers 
can  never  reach  it.  And  the  outside  world  may  wamble  and  change, 
but  it  cannot  come  any  nearer. 

Years  pass  by  and  leave  things  unaltered.  The  same  narrow,  red 
roads  run  through  cotton-  and  cornfields.  The  same  time-grayed 
cabins  send  up  threads  of  smoke  from  their  red-clay  chimneys.  Sum- 
mer brings  the  same  flowers  to  bloom  around  doorways,  and  china- 
berry  and  crape-myrtle  blossoms  to  drop  gay  petals  on  little  half- 
clothed  black  children. 

Fields  lush  with  cotton  and  corn  are  enlivened  by  bright-turbaned 
black  women.  Sinewy  men  with  soft  stepping  bare  feet  laugh  and 
sing  as  they  guide  patient  mules  up  and  down  the  long  rows. 

When  winter  browns  the  fields  and  brings  cold  winds  up  from  the 
swamp,  women  and  children  huddle  over  uncertain  fires  or  gather 
on  sunshiny  doorsteps  while  the  men  creep  down  to  the  swamp  in 
search  of  food  and  adventure. 

There  is  nothing  to  hint  that  life  here  could  be  sweet  or  that  its 
current  runs  free  and  strong.  Winter,  summer,  birth,  death,  these 
seem  to  be  all. 

The  main  road  on  the  plantation  divides.  One  straggling  rain- 
rutted  fork  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  field  to  a  cluster  of  low,  weather- 
beaten  houses  grouped  under  giant  red-oak  trees.  The  Quarters, 
where  most  of  the  black  people  live. 

The  other  fork  bends  with  a  swift,  smooth  curve  and  glides  into 
a  grove  of  cedars  and  live-oaks  and  magnolias,  whose  dense  ever- 
green branches  hide  all  beyond  them  but  slight  glimpses  of  white 
columns  and  red-brick  chimneys. 
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Right  where  the  two  roads  meet  is  a  sycamore  tree.  Its  milk-white 
branches  reach  up  to  the  sky.  Its  pale,  silken  leaves  glisten  and  whis- 
per incomplete  cadences  in  the  hot  summer  sunshine. 

When  frost  crisps  the  leaves  and  stains  them  and  cuts  them  away, 
they  flutter  down,  leaving  golden  balls  to  adorn  every  bough. 

There  is  hardly  a  sign  of  the  black  twisted  roots.  There  is  not  a 
trace  to  be  seen  of  their  silent,  tense  struggle  as  they  grope  deep  down 
in  the  earth.  There  is  nothing  to  show  how  they  reach  and  grapple 
and  hold,  or  how  in  the  darkness  down  among  the  worms  they  work 
out  mysterious  chemistries  that  change  damp  clay  into  beauty. 

— ^Julia  Peterkin,  Green  Thursday,  p.  9;  copyright,  1924,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.   Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


A  LITTLE  one-roomed  log  cabin  sitting  back  from  the  crooked 

L\  plantation  road  was  gray  and  weather-stained  and  its  shingled 
Jl  jL  roof  was  green  with  moss,  but  its  front  was  strangely  like  a 
cheerful  face. 

Its  narrow  open  front  door  made  a  nose,  at  each  side  a  small  square 
window  with  a  half-open  wooden  blind  made  an  eye,  and  the  three 
rickety  steps  that  led  from  the  door  into  the  front  yard  made  a  very 
good  mouth. 

The  face  was  warped  and  cracked  with  age,  but  it  looked  pleasant 
in  the  bright  morning  sun.  The  gnarled  crape-myrtle  tree  that  hugged 
one  corner  and  almost  hid  the  cabin's  red-clay  chimney  was  gay  with 
pink  blossoms.  The  front  yard,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  clean- 
swept  sandy  path,  was  filled  with  rich-scented  red  roses  and  glossy- 
leaved  gardenia  bushes,  whose  white,  waxen  blooms  perfumed  the 
air. 

This  was  old  Maum  Hannah's  Home. 

— Julia  Peterkin,  Green  Thursday,  p.   11;  copyright,   1924,  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.   Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 


THERE,  far  below,  is  the  knobbly  backbone  of  England,  the 
Pennine  Range.  At  first,  the  whole  dark  length  of  it,  from  the 
Peak  to  Cross  Fell,  is  visible.  Then  the  Derbyshire  hills  and 
the  Cumberland  fells  disappear,  for  you  are  descending,  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  range,  where  the  high  moorland  thrusts  it- 
self between  the  woolen  mills  of  Yorkshire  and  the  cotton  mills  of 
Lancashire.  Great  winds  blow  over  miles  and  miles  of  ling  and  bog 
and  black  rock,  and  the  curlews  still  go  crying  in  that  empty  air  as 
they  did  before  the  Romans  came.    There  is  a  glitter  of  water  here 
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and  there,  from  the  moorland  tarns  that  are  now  called  reservoirs. 
In  summer  you  could  wander  here  all  day,  listening  to  the  larks,  and 
never  meet  a  soul.  In  winter  you  could  lose  your  way  in  an  hour  or 
two  and  die  of  exposure  perhaps,  not  a  dozen  miles  from  where  the 
Bradford  trams  end  or  the  Burnley  trams  begin.  Here  are  Bodkin 
Top  and  High  Greave  and  Black  Moor  and  Four  Gates  End,  and 
though  these  are  lonely  places,  almost  unchanged  since  the  Dooms- 
day Book  was  compiled,  you  cannot  understand  industrial  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  the  wool  trade  and  the  cotton  trade  and  many 
other  things  besides,  such  as  the  popularity  of  Handel's  Messiah  or 
the  Northern  Union  Rugby  game,  without  having  seen  such  places. 
They  hide  many  secrets.  Where  the  moor  thins  out  are  patches  of 
ground  called  ''Intake,"  which  means  that  they  are  land  wrested  from 
the  grasp  of  the  moor.  Over  to  the  right  is  a  long  smudge  of  smoke, 
beneath  which  the  towns  of  the  West  Riding  lie  buried,  and  fleeces, 
tops,  noils,  yarns,  stuff,  come  and  go,  in  and  out  of  the  mills,  down 
to  the  railways  and  canals  and  lorries.  All  this  too,  you  may  say,  is 
a  kind  of  Intake. 

At  first  the  towns  only  seem  a  blacker  edge  to  the  high  moorland, 
so  many  fantastic  outcroppings  of  its  rock,  but  now  that  you  are 
closer,  you  see  the  host  of  tall  chimneys,  the  rows  and  rows  of  little 
houses,  built  of  blackening  stone,  that  are  like  tiny  sharp  ridges  on 
the  hills.  These  windy  moors,  these  clanging  dark  valleys,  these  fac- 
tories and  little  stone  houses,  this  business  of  Intaking,  have  between 
them  bred  a  race  that  has  special  characteristics.  Down  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  stocky  and 
hold  themselves  very  stiffly,  who  have  short  upper  lips  and  long  chins, 
who  use  emphatic  consonants  and  very  broad  vowels  and  always 
sound  aggressive,  who  are  afraid  of  nothing  but  mysterious  codes  of 
etiquette  and  any  display  of  feeling.  If  it  were  night,  you  would 
notice  strange  constellations  low  down  in  the  sky  and  little  golden 
beetles  climbing  up  to  them.  These  would  be  street  lamps  and  lighted 
tramcars  on  the  hills,  for  here  such  things  are  little  outposts  in  No 
Man's  Land  and  altogether  more  adventurous  and  romantic  than 
ordinary  street  lamps  and  tramcars.  It  is  not  night,  however,  but  a 
late  September  afternoon.  Some  of  its  sunshine  lights  up  the  nearest 
of  the  towns,  most  of  it  jammed  into  a  narrow  valley  running  up  to 
the  moors.  It  must  be  Bruddersford,  for  there,  where  so  many  roads 
meet,  is  the  Town  Hall,  and  if  you  know  the  district  at  all  you  must 
immediately  recognize  the  Bruddersford  Town  Hall,  which  has  a 
clock  that  plays  Tom  Bowling  and  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.  It  has 
been  called  "a  noble  building  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style"  and 
always  looks  as  if  it  had  no  right  to  be  there. 

Yes,  it  is  Bruddersford.     Over  there  is  the  enormous  factory  of 
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Messrs.  Holdsworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  has  never  been  called  a 
noble  building  in  any  style  but  nevertheless  looks  as  if  it  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  be  there.  The  roof  of  the  Midland  Railway  Station  gut- 
ters in  the  sun,  and  not  very  far  away  is  another  glitter  from  the  glass 
roof  of  the  Bruddersford  Market  Hall,  where,  securely  under  cover, 
you  may  have  a  ham  tea  or  buy  boots  and  pans  and  mint  humbugs 
and  dress  lengths  and  comic  songs.  That  squat  bulk  to  the  left  of  the 
Town  Hall  is  the  Lane  End  Congregational  Chapel,  a  monster  that 
can  swallow  any  two  thousand  people  who  happen  to  be  in  search  of 
"hearty  singing  and  a  bright  service."  That  streak  of  slime  must  be 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  or  the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal,  one  of 
the  two.  There  is  a  little  forest  of  mill  chimneys.  Most  of  them  are 
only  puffing  meditatively,  for  it  is  Saturday  afternoon  and  nearly 
four  hours  since  the  workpeople  swarmed  out  through  the  big  gates. 
Some  of  the  chimneys  show  no  signs  of  smoke;  they  have  been  quiet 
for  a  long  time,  have  stayed  there  like  monuments  of  an  age  that  has 
vanished,  and  all  because  trade  is  still  bad.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
chimneys  have  stopped  smoking  because  fashionable  women  in  Paris 
and  London  and  New  York  have  cried  to  one  another,  "My  dear, 
you  can't  possibly  wear  that!"  and  less  fashionable  women  have  re- 
peated it  after  them,  and  quite  unfashionable  women  have  finally 
followed  their  example,  and  it  has  all  ended  in  machines  lying  idle 
in  Bruddersford.  Certainly,  trade  is  still  very  bad.  But  as  you  look 
down  on  Bruddersford,  you  feel  that  it  will  do  something  about  it, 
that  it  is  only  biding  its  time,  that  it  will  hump  its  way  through  some- 
how: the  place  wears  a  grim  and  resolute  look.  Yet  this  afternoon  it 
is  not  thinking  about  the  wool  trade. 

— ^J.  B.  Priestley,  The  Good  Companions,  p.  i;  copyright,  1929,  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


INIGO  seemed  to  spend  all  his  waking  hours,  the  next  few  days, 
on  the  improvised  stage  at  the  Rawsley  Assembly  Rooms,  pound- 
ing away  on  the  ancient  Broad  wood  Grand.  Two  of  the  notes, 
the  first  G  in  the  treble  and  the  lower  D  in  the  bass,  were  in  the  habit 
of  sticking,  and  even  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  he  had  come  to  know 
those  two  notes  so  well  that  they  had  taken  on  a  personal  life  of  their 
own,  so  that  he  appeared  to  have  spent  hours  quarreling  with  two 
obstinate  little  yellow  men:  Tweedlegee  and  Twoodledee,  he  called 
them.  His  wrists  and  forearms  began  aching  by  about  twelve  on  Fri- 
day morning,  and  after  that — though  Sunday  was  a  holiday — they 
went  on  aching  until  at  last  he  forgot  to  notice  them.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter whether  the  Good  Companions  sang  choruses,  quartets,  trios,  duets, 
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or  individual  numbers,  he  had  to  be  at  work.  And  if  they  stopped 
singing  and  took  to  dancing  instead,  then  he  had  to  work  all  the 
harder.  For  him  there  was  no  rest.  Each  number  of  the  troupe  prided 
himself  or  herself  on  having  a  large  repertoire,  known  always  as  a 
"rep,"  and  insisted  on  going  through  it  at  some  time  or  other  with 
the  new  pianist,  who  soon  began  to  dislike  the  very  mention  of  "reps." 

"I  never  knew  there  were  so  many  dirty  tattered  old  sheets  of 
music  left  in  the  world,"  Inigo  confided  to  Miss  Trant.  This  was  after 
he  had  struggled  through  Jimmy  Nunn's  rep,  which  was  the  dirtier, 
oldest,  and  most  tattered  of  all.  Many  of  Jimmy's  songs,  which  did 
little  more  than  announce  that  their  singer  was  a  policeman  ("when 
you're  going  down  the  street.  You  will  see  me  on  my  beat,  For  I'm 
a  Policeman — pom — Yes,  I'm  a  Policeman")  or  a  postman  or  a  waiter 
or  some  other  droll  public  character,  were  in  manuscript,  and  were 
further  complicated  by  instructions  scrawled  in  in  pencil — "Stop 
for  patter,"  and  so  forth.  Fortunately  it  did  not  matter  very  much 
what  he  played  for  Jimmy,  who  had  no  ear  and  no  singing  voice,  and 
only  demanded  that  the  accompaniment  should  stop  in  various  odd 
places  in  order  that  he  should  be  able  to  point  out  that  his  father  was 
a  very  mean  man,  or  describe,  with  a  wealth  of  unlikely  detail,  his 
wedding  day.  Indeed,  the  relation  between  Jimmy's  singing  and  the 
piano  was  so  vague  that  he  had  sung  a  whole  verse  of  a  policeman's 
song  to  the  accompaniment  intended  for  a  postman  before  either  he 
or  Inigo  had  noticed  the  mistake.  "Have  to  use  the  old  uns,  my  boy," 
said  Jimmy,  carefully  removing  from  the  piano  a  sheet  that  was 
dropping  to  pieces.  "They  don't  write  real  comic  songs  now,  you  can 
take  it  from  me."  And  Inigo  was  quite  ready  to  agree  that  these 
masterpieces  had  obviously  been  written  a  great  many  years  ago.  His 
only  hope  was  that  he  would  be  able  to  vamp  the  accompaniments 
by  heart  before  most  of  the  scores  crumbled  away  altogether. 

The  respective  reps  of  the  two  Brundits  were  in  rather  better  con- 
dition than  Jimmy's,  being  mostly  composed  of  well-printed  ballads, 
but  they  were  far  larger,  especially  Mrs.  Joe's,  a  very  stout  portfolio 
with  "Miss  Stella  Cavendish"  printed  on  it  in  scarlet  letters.  "I 
don't  think  there's  a  bigger  and  classier  rep  on  the  C.P.  stage  today," 
she  told  him  proudly.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  through  it  all. 
Inigo  was  a  quick  reader  and  found  this  easy  ballad  stuff  mere  child's 
play.  After  Mrs.  Joe,  with  flashing  eye  and  heaving  bosom,  had  tune- 
fully cautioned  a  son  o'  hers  against  doing  something  or  other,  had 
suggested  that  the  roses  in  her  heart  would  never  bloom  again  like 
the  roses  in  her  garden,  had  commanded  the  red  sun  to  sink  in-toe  the 
We-est,  had  waited  for  one  Angus  MacDonald  to  return  from  some 
mysterious  campaign,  had  said  good-bye  to  leaves  and  trees  and  kisses 
on  the  brow  and  practically  everything,  and  had  finally  announced 
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that  she  must  go  down  to  the  sea  again;  in  short,  after  Mrs.  Joe  had 
tried  over  about  half  a  dozen  of  her  most  popular  numbers,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  as  being  not  only  satisfied  but  delighted,  mopped  her 
face  with  one  hand  and  patted  Inigo  on  the  shoulder  with  the  other, 
and  told  him  he  was  a  pianist  with  a  touch,  a  talent,  a  soul,  and  in 
short  was  a  downright  find.  "You've  got  just  the  style  for  me,  Mr. 
JoUifant,"  she  cried  warmly,  and  asked  everybody  present  to  agree 
with  her.  Inigo,  who  had  been  quietly  enjoying  himself  by  indulging 
in  an  ironical  over-emphasis,  looked  round  to  see  that  Miss  Susie 
Dean,  who  was  standing  near,  was  regarding  him  with  a  cool  and 
speculative  eye.  At  once  the  praise  of  the  simple  songstress  made 
him  feel  uncomfortable.  He  glanced  apologetically  towards  Susie — 
he  thought  of  her  now  as  Susie — but  that  young  lady  immediately 
tilted  her  nose  a  little  higher  than  usual  and  looked  away.  Inigo  then 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  such  a  clever  young  man  as 
he  had  imagined  himself  to  be. 

Joe  gave  Inigo  more  trouble  than  Mrs.  Joe  had  done,  though  his 
rep  was  neither  so  big  nor  so  classy.  ''Joe's  got  the  Voice  but  not 
the  Training,"  his  wife  explained.  ''And  if  he's  not  going  to  get  off 
the  note  again,  he'll  have  to  have  some  of  his  numbers  transposed. 
I  told  that  to  the  creature  that  ran  off  with  Mildenhall,  but  of  course 
it  was  no  use  talking  to  her.  She  couldn't  play  a  straight  accompani- 
ment, let  alone  transpose.  As  I  told  Joe  this  morning,  you're  a  real 
musician,  so  you  won't  mind  putting  some  of  his  numbers  down  a 
semitone  or  a  tone."  And  Inigo  did  put  some  of  them  down  a  semi- 
tone or  a  tone,  but  nobody  except  Mrs.  Joe,  who  was  quite  triumphant, 
even  imagined  it  made  any  difference.  Joe's  rough,  powerful  voice 
still  refused  to  keep  on  the  note ;  towards  the  end  of  a  song  it  wandered 
into  another  key  altogether.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Joe 
was  a  very  wooden  vocalist.  He  stiffened  his  massive  body,  clenched 
his  fists,  and  roared  until  he  was  purple  in  the  face.  It  was  not  so  bad 
when  his  themes  were  nautical  and  it  was  his  duty  to  point  out  the 
various  perils  of  the  de — ee — eep,  but  when  he  tried  to  turn  himself 
into  a  melodious  victim  of  the  tender  passion,  when  he  declared  that 
he  heard  you  whisper  his  name  among  the  roses  or  admitted  that  he 
had  been  standing  'neath  your  window  in  the  moonlight  or  confessed 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  night  and  day  but  two  bright  eyes  and 
two  white  arms,  and  stood  there  bellowing,  fifteen  stone  of  taut 
muscle  and  stiff  bone,  with  his  big  chin  jutting  out,  his  forehead 
gemmed  with  beads  of  perspiration,  and  his  two  fists  apparently  ready 
at  any  moment  to  deliver  a  knock-out,  then  it  was  very  hard  indeed 
not  to  smile  at  honest  Joe.  Miss  Trant,  who  chanced  to  enter  the  hall 
when  one  of  his  love  lyrics  was  in  full  blast,  had  to  retire  to  the  back 
so  that  he  would  not  catch  sight  of  her  face.    "What  on  earth  makes 
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Mr.  Brundit  sing  love  songs?"  she  asked  Susie  afterwards.  "I  don't 
mind  what  he  sings,  of  course,  but  anybody  less  love-sick  I  can't  im- 
agine." Susie  laughed,  ^'I  know.  Poor  Joe!  he  sounds  as  if  he's  shout- 
ing for  steak  and  onions,  doesn't  he?  Mrs.  Joe — our  Stella — makes 
him  sing  them.  They  don't  go  down  badly,  either.  People  must  think 
it  hurts  him  more  than  it  hurts  them,  so  they  give  him  a  hand.  I 
adore  Joe,  though.  He's  a  lot  nicer  than  the  men  who  can  sing  love 
songs,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  known  some  of  them.  Ugh !" 

• — ^J.  B.  Priestley,  The  Good  Companions,  p.  283;  copyright,  1930,  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


IOOKING  down  from  the  top  of  the  pass  they  saw  the  barren 
land  spread  magnificently  before  them.  Higher  crests  rose 
^  on  either  hand ;  before  and  behind  the  rude  dark  hills  tumbled 
to  their  valleys.  But  whereas  there  was  another  cordon  of  moun- 
tains back  beyond  La  Vergel,  with  still  more  distant  sharp  peaks 
visible  behind  this,  forward  in  their  route  a  vast  plain  swept  from 
the  foot  of  the  sierra  mile  upon  mile  to  a  wide  horizon.  Here  and 
there  a  purple  mesa,  which  would  no  doubt  tower  if  they  neared  it, 
showed  like  a  casual  mound  in  the  great  plateau.  In  some  quarters 
a  series  of  low-seeming  mountains  appearing  soft  and  mobile  at  the 
great  distance,  relieved  the  flat  semicircle  of  the  world's  edge.  In 
three  different  places,  miles  apart,  the  sun  shone  on  the  white  walls 
of  hacienda  or  settlement.  An  enormous  cloud,  heavy  and  black 
underneath  but  billowy  on  top,  pressed  down  over  a  small  bit  of  the 
plain  to  the  south.  Its  shadow  crossed  a  remote  village  there,  and 
dark  veils  of  rain  trailed  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,  while  flash  upon 
flash  of  lightning  shot  forth  from  the  heavy  underside.  No  sound  of 
thunder  reached  them.  Other  clouds  strayed  in  the  enormous  sky, 
some  white  and  soft,  some  gray  or  dark  purple,  some  a  smoky  green. 
Great  reaches  of  the  russet  plateau  were  claimed  by  sun  alone.  Here 
and  there  appeared  a  small  spread  of  emerald  green  or  lonely  dark 
clump  of  trees.  The  whole  vast  expanse  seemed  not  still,  but  in  slow 
and  gentle  motion,  as  if  expanding  and  contracting,  as  if  the  horizon 
pushed  farther  into  the  remote  skies  and  then  withdrew.  It  was  not 
a  place  to  lie,  as  in  a  meadow,  at  peace,  but  a  place  to  gaze  and  wonder, 
moved  by  a  profound  awe  of  the  astonishing  might  and  liveness  of 
the  earth. 

— Robert  Raynolds,  Brothers  in  the  West,  p.  133;  copyright,  1931,  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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THE  farmhouse  stood  off  among  tall  trees,  a  yellow  shape  with 
points  here  and  there,  two  red  chimneys  budding  out  of  the 
roof.  In  her  mind  the  house  touched  something  she  almost 
knew.  The  treetops  above  the  roof,  the  mist  in  the  trees,  the  points 
of  the  roof,  dull  color,  all  belonging  to  the  farmer,  the  yellow  wall, 
the  distance  lying  off  across  a  rolling  cornfield  that  was  mottled  with 
the  wet  and  traced  with  lines  of  low  corn — all  these  touched  something 
settled  and  comforting  in  her  mind,  something  like  a  drink  of  water 
after  an  hour  of  thirst,  like  a  little  bridge  over  a  stream  that  ran  out 
of  a  thicket,  like  cool  steps  going  up  into  a  shaded  doorway. 

— Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  The  Time  of  Man,  p.  6;  copyright,  1926,  by 
The  Viking  Press.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


s 


HE  heard  something  crying  far  off,  some  undetermined  crying, 
sharp  and  full  of  pain,  but  too  far  away  to  touch  pity,  the  mere 
outline  of  a  cry  duplicated  without  feeling  on  the  hot  air. 

— Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  The  Time  of  Man,  p.  27;  copyright,  1926,  by 
The  Viking  Press.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


IT  is  all  such  a  nuisance. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  decided  not  to  go  to  Springfield  after  all, 
^  but  came  into  Boston  in  the  rain.  It  was  getting  dark,  too,  and 
almost  time  for  dinner,  but  neither  Quin  nor  Gordon  had  come  in. 
I  didn't  turn  on  any  lights  but  stretched  myself  out  on  the  long  chair 
and  waited.  I  was  pretty  tired.  After  a  while  I  heard  steps  and  voices 
on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  door  was  flung  open  and  a  light  turned  on. 
Quin  was  there,  with  someone.  They  hadn't  seen  me,  and  I  jumped 
up.  The  other  person  was  Tony  Shaw. 

"Hello! — why,  Tony  herself,"  I  said,  and  after  that  it  was  easy. 
It  wasn't  all  acting,  either,  I  must  say.  I  could  really  look  at  her. 
We  talked  quite  easily  about  nothings.  I  think  I'll  take  her  to  a  play 
or  something,  if  she  will,  just  to  prove  it  really  is  all  over. 

The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  the  minute  I  saw  her  I  felt 
the  way  you  do  when  you  are  riding  with  someone  and  his  car  skids. 
That's  just  what  it  was.  When  I  was  in  love  with  that  girl  it  was  just 
as  though  I  simply  couldn't  be  happy,  couldn't  feel  right,  unless  I 
went  riding  with  her,  in  her  car,  as  often  as  possible,  and  she  always 
drove,  and  the  road  was  always  covered  with  ice.  It  wasn't  very  im- 
portant, but  something  made  me  do  it,  and  of  course  it  wasn't  any 
fun.  I  don't  know  anything  about  all  the  different  kinds  of  love  you 
hear  and  read  about,  and  I'm  not  interested.    That's  the  only  way 
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I've  been  in  love,  and  I  guess  it's  the  only  way  I  can  be,  and  it's  a 
damned  nuisance.    It's  such  a  lot  of  nonsense,  really,  but  there  it  is. 

— Charles  Allen  Smart,  New  England  Holiday,  pp.  33-34;  copyright,  193 1, 
by  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


ALL  along  one  side  of  my  father's  farm,  out  near  White  Oak, 
Z^  Ohio,  there  is  a  big,  wild,  young  creek  that  is  called  the  East 
Jl  JL  Fork  of  the  Blue  Paint  River,  or,  to  everyone  in  Rosscommon 
and  Ridaway  counties,  just  East  Fork.  It's  wild  and  treacherous, 
that  creek,  and  has  cost  my  father  and  a  lot  of  other  people  plenty  of 
money  and  worry.  In  the  spring  it  always  runs  wild  and  full,  and  you 
go  to  bed  every  night  for  weeks  half  expecting  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  find  that  it  has  covered  five  or  ten  acres  with  gravel,  or  made 
a  big  pond  somewhere,  or  taken  a  big  piece  out  of  your  levee.  Some- 
times, of  course,  it  just  rises  slowly  and  leaves  an  inch  of  wonderful 
black  mud  behind  it,  but  you  learn  not  to  expect  that.  But  in  the 
winter  it  makes  good  skating,  if  you  know  where  to  go,  and  in  the 
summer  it  usually  flows  down  green  and  clear,  keeping  you  from  worry- 
ing about  water  for  your  live  stock,  and  making  plenty  of  good  places 
to  swim,  if  you  know  where  to  go.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  walking 
up  and  down  that  creek,  sometimes  setting  traps  or  fishing  (there 
are  bass  for  casting,  but  I  like  a  worm),  but  oftener  just  loafing  along 
with  a  dog.  Some  boys  on  farms,  even  if  they  have  good  creeks  near 
by,  are  like  most  sailors,  and  never  learn  to  swim  at  all.  Most  of  them, 
though,  know  how  to  swim  all  right,  in  their  way,  which  means  hors- 
ing around  in  the  sun  on  a  gravel  bank,  diving  into  pools  and  explor- 
ing bottoms,  and  trying  themselves  against  currents,  but  never  learn- 
ing to  swim  distances,  and  never  learning  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the 
water.  A  good  many  of  the  boys  I  knew  had  been  thrown  into  the 
water  when  they  were  young,  or  caught  alone  in  a  bad  current,  or 
gotten  mixed  up  in  a  snag,  and  been  scared  so  that  they  never  really 
got  over  it.  And  you  were  always  hearing  about  someone's  getting 
himself  drowned.  I  was,  and  am,  like  most  farm  boys  in  all  these  ways. 
But  more  than  most  of  them  I  loved  that  big,  wild  creek,  just  like 
you  love  anything  that  is  beautiful  and  always  changing  and  that 
you  are  always  a  little  afraid  of.  I  knew  it  rather  well,  all  along  our 
farm,  and  several  miles  upstream  and  downstream.  I  explored  the 
bottom  and  knew  the  places  that  would  go  dry  first,  and  I  also  knew 
that  creek  pretty  well  in  the  other  way;  I  mean  I  knew  how  differ- 
ent parts  of  it  looked  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  in  different 
kinds  of  weather,  and  where  the  dragon  flies  were,  as  well  as  the  fish. 
But  there  was  a  big  pool  upstream,  beneath  a  bridge,  that  I  didn't 
know  very  well  (though  I  had  stopped  to  look  at  it  often  enough), 
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partly  because  a  girl  had  been  drowned  there  and  I  had  promised  my 
mother  not  to  swim  there  alone. 

One  hot  afternoon,  when  it  was  thundering  in  the  hills  round  about, 
I  found  myself  walking  across  the  bridge  with  some  tools  that  I  had 
been  fixing  a  fence  with.  It  was  very  hot  and  quiet,  and  that  creek 
flowed  along  under  that  bridge  as  though  it  had  a  big,  important  se- 
cret it  didn't  want  to  tell.  Well,  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  just 
at  the  moment  of  diving,  naked,  right  off  the  bridge.  I  have  always 
been  surprised  by  the  amount  of  thinking  you  can  do  just  after  you 
have  started  a  dive.  Right  away  I  knew  the  bridge  was  higher  than 
I  thought,  that  I  had  no  idea  how  deep  it  was  there,  that  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  bottom,  and  that  I  had  a  very  good  chance  to  break  an 
arm  or  neck.  I  tried  to  dive  shallow,  but  I  went  down  like  a  crowbar, 
and  planted  myself  half  way  down  my  belly  in  a  deep,  soft  bottom  of 
mud.  It  stunned  me  a  bit,  and  then  there  I  was,  wriggling,  and  chok- 
ing, and  clawing  myself  up  to  the  air.  That's  another  part  of  a  dive 
that  can  lengthen  itself  out  like  a  dream — I  mean  when  your  chest 
is  bursting  and  you  are  heaving  yourself  up  to  the  top.  Out  I  shot, 
gasped  in  some  air,  washed  myself  off,  laughing  to  myself  in  the  sun- 
light, and  swam  out.  It  was  a  fool  stunt,  and  it  didn't  mean  anything, 
but  somehow  I  have  had  twice  as  much  fun,  swimming,  ever  since. 
I  didn't  say  anything  about  it  to  anyone,  because  that  is  the  best  and 
biggest  secret  between  me  and  that  creek. 

— Charles  Allen  Smart,  New  England  Holiday,  p.  75;  copyright,  1931,  by 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


s 


HE  was  a  majestic  woman;  her  eyes  demanded  your  homage; 
her  nose  commanded  it. 


— James  Stephens,  "The  Thieves,"  The  Dial,  August,  1920,  p.  143.    Used 
by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


BEFORE  it  swam  into  the  mainstream  of  history  it  was  just  a 
hill  and  nothing  more.  Dairy  farms  and  market  gardens  upon 
its  slopes  helped  to  feed  the  populace  in  the  busy  valley  below; 
and  there  were  rhubarb-fields  too — the  world's  most  succulent  rhu- 
barb will  ever  be  grown  around  Fleece. 

Bisecting  the  hill  hke  a  precise  center  parting  was  the  main  turn- 
pike road  between  Fleece  and  Bathwater  Spa,  a  road  which  had 
changed  little  since  it  was  first  constructed  by  the  great  John  Metcalf 
in  the  year  of  the  French  Revolution.  "Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough," 
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as  he  was  called,  was  the  Cimabue  of  English  road-making,  the  man 
who  paved  the  way  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  in  such  connec- 
tion) for  the  still  greater  Macadam  and  Telford;  and  the  old  Fleece- 
Bathwater  turnpike  up  and  over  Button  Hill  was  not  least  among  his 
achievements. 

In  the  prehistoric  days  to  which  I  am  alluding  the  road  was  still 
pleasantly  lined  with  hawthorn  hedges.  Had  you  lived  in  Fleece  at 
that  time,  one  of  your  regular  Saturday  afternoon  walks  would  have 
surely  been  in  this  direction.  The  steam- tram  would  have  carried 
you  northwards  to  the  very  fringe  of  the  town;  you  would  have  plod- 
ded on  on  foot  as  far  as  the  Bentham  Arms  (where  the  Fleece  Har- 
riers used  to  meet) ;  thence,  after  a  rest  and  a  drink,  you  would  have 
continued  the  walk  right  up  to  the  village  of  Button  Top,  returning 
home  through  the  fields.  Sometimes  a  wagonette  was  available  to 
take  you  even  further,  well  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  Moorhay, 
where  you  lost  sight  of  the  factory  chimneys  of  Fleece  at  last. 

In  those  days  Button  Hill,  as  the  world  came  to  know  it,  the  Button 
Hill  of  this  chronicle,  had  not  even  begun  to  exist.  Nor  did  it  even 
begin  to  exist  in  1885,  when  the  name  entered  politics  as  the  name 
given  (somewhat  fancifully)  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Fleece  in  the  new  parliamentary  register;  for  though  the 
hill  was  geographically  within  the  Button  Hill  division,  the  bulk  of 
the  voters  lived  in  the  slum  districts  of  Lambswell  and  Tannersdale, 
lying  like  dirty  puddles  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  seventh  Lord  Bentham  (grandfather  of  the  present  earl)  was 
the  real  founder  of  the  modern  Button  Hill.  He  owned  a  great  chunk 
of  the  hillside — all  that  part  to  the  east  of  Bathwater  Road  was  his 
to  do  with  as  he  chose.  And  he  chose  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  speculative  builder.  The  Bentham  coffers  were  pretty  low  at  the 
time.  Had  they  not  been  so,  the  subsequent  story  of  Button  Hill 
would  have  been  vastly  different  and  this  book  never  written.  .  .  . 

The  august  signature  of  that  sovereign  who  in  this  and  so  many 
other  ways  wrought  her  people  lasting  good,  had  just  been  stuck  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Royal  Charter  that  promoted  Fleece  from  the  rank 
of  municipal  borough  to  that  of  city.  By  the  census  of  1891  there 
were  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  people  penned  within  the 
city  boundaries,  and  the  housing  problem  was  becoming  troublesome. 
The  prime  difficulty  was  not  the  housing  of  the  working-class  popula- 
tion (as  it  was  called  then).  For  them  only  too  many  houses  had  been 
provided,  street  after  street  of  squalid  little  back-to-back  dwellings, 
with  no  gardens  or  yards  and  little  sanitation.  The  people  who  were 
hardest  hit  were  the  really  nice  people,  the  people  with  nice  ideas 
and  aspirations,  who,  though  not  extravagantly  rich,  had  still  made 
a  little  money  for  themselves  and  could  afford  to  send  their  children 
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to  the  Grammar  School  or  to  the  new  Modem  School.  To  such  as 
these  the  new  suburb  on  Button  Hill  was  in  the  nature  of  a  godsend. 

Builders  were  turned  loose  on  the  estate.  It  was  split  into  gaping 
rectangles.  Water,  gas,  and  drains  were  laid.  And  presently  a  dozen 
rows  of  desirable  villa-residences  shot  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  all  the 
contours  of  the  hill  were  permanently  changed.  The  old  turnpike 
was  cleared  away,  and  the  Fleece  Tramways  Company,  extending  its 
track,  put  on  a  new  service  of  horse-trams  out  to  the  Bentham  Arms. 
Removal  vans  became  a  familiar  sight  up  Bathwater  Road  as  the  best 
people  in  Fleece  moved  themselves  and  their  furniture  to  a  more 
worthy  setting. 

Lord  Bentham  in  his  wisdom  had  decreed  that  the  builders  were 
to  restrict  themselves  to  villas  of  a  superior  type.  Retail  shops  and 
licensed  premises  were  barred.  From  the  outset  the  new  suburb  could 
not  help  but  feel  itself  exclusive  and  superior.  Its  modestly  imposing 
homes  were  manifestly  designed  with  some  pretensions  to  that  subtle 
quality  known  as  "class." 

To  call  it  a  garden  city  suburb  would  be  an  anachronism,  but  it 
was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  garden  city  suburb  that  the  imagination 
of  man  had  conceived  up  to  that  date.  It  was  spacious  and  leafy. 
Native  trees  had  been  spared  wherever  possible,  and  every  house 
possessed  its  green  curtilage,  a  lawn,  and  a  curly  footpath  of  concrete 
or  imported  gravel,  to  give  the  illusion  of  landed  proprietorship  on 
a  small  scale.  Moreover,  the  genuine  untouched  country  was  still 
so  near  that  on  summer  mornings,  as  you  stood  at  the  bedroom  win- 
dow inserting  your  tiepin,  you  could  sniff  the  dew-flavored  hedges 
and  the  turned  hay,  and  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  you  were  yet 
within  half  an  hour's  tram-ride  of  the  office.  .  .  . 

With  the  coming  of  the  terraces.  Button  Hill  was  no  longer  the  name, 
primarily,  of  a  hill.  It  had  become  a  place-name,  a  topographical 
term  rather  than  a  physiographical  one.  Just  as  no  Londoner  ever 
speaks  of  living  '^Up  Heme  Hill"  or  ''on  Muswell  Hill,"  so  one  no 
longer  used  either  of  those  prepositions  in  regard  to  Button  Hill. 
''At  Button  Hill "  became  the  generally  accepted  form. 

One  of  the  first  to  discern  upon  the  remote  horizon  something  of 
that  significance,  much  wider  and  deeper  than  anything  in  physiog- 
raphy or  topography,  which  was  eventually  to  belong  to  Button 
Hill  was  the  Reverend  Arthur  Samuel  Knight.  He  saw  it  with  the 
force  almost  of  a  prophetic  vision  as  he  sat  on  the  jubilee  seat  at  But- 
ton Top  one  sunny  morning  in  March  1894. 

By  that  time  half  a  dozen  churches  and  chapels  of  various  breeds 
had  added  their  characteristic  outlines  to  the  hillside.  The  Congre- 
gationalist  church  was  one  of  the  very  oldest,  having  been  founded 
as  early  as  1889,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight  had  been  there  from  the 
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start.  He  came  from  the  pastorate  of  a  slum  chapel  at  Sewerthorpe 
on  the  Lancashire  border.  The  Congregationalists  of  Button  Hill 
had  represented  themselves  to  him  as  sheep  in  urgent  need  of  a  shep- 
herd. The  fields,  as  the  hymn  says,  were  all  white  and  the  reapers 
were  few.  Mr.  Knight,  accepting  their  call,  turned  out  to  be  the  very 
shepherd  they  needed.  As  the  suburb  had  grown,  the  little  flock  of 
thirty  or  forty  had  so  increased  that  the  small  schoolroom  chapel  was 
already  uncomfortably  full  every  Sunday,  and  the  need  for  a  larger 
building  had  become  imperative. 

But  he  had  never  intended  to  remain  forever  at  Button  Hill.  Like 
most  other  young  men,  he  had  had  his  ambitions,  and  had  regarded 
his  job  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things — to  a  London  pulpit,  and 
a  Spurgeonesque  fame.  Now,  after  five  years,  the  next  step  seemed 
clear  before  him.  Another  call  had  come,  beckoning  him  away  from 
the  Button  Hill  flock  in  order  to  advance  the  banner  of  Congrega- 
tionalism from  the  pulpit  of  the  PimHco  Old  Chapel,  Westminster. 

The  inducements  to  move  were  many.  Pimlico  Old  Chapel,  which 
lies  somewhere  in  the  maze  of  lodging-house  streets  south  of  Victoria 
Station,  is  not  exactly  the  City  Temple,  but  it  had  always  stood  in 
high  repute  among  Congregationalists.  Many  a  big  man  in  the  de- 
nomination had  first  made  his  mark  there.  It  was  London,  anyway. 
Then  they  were  offering  Mr.  Knight  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  exactly  one  hundred  more  than  he  was  receiving  at  Button 
Hill^-and  a  manse  at  an  absurdly  nominal  rent  was  thrown  in.  What 
with  that  and  the  extra  income  a  minister  could  always  pick  up  in 
London  with  giving  magic-lantern  lectures  on  the  Holy  Land  and 
so  forth,  he  could  eventually  send,  his  boy  to  Caterham  or  Mill  Hill 
and  his  little  girl  to  Milton  Mount.  His  wife  would  be  free  of  house- 
keeping cares,  and  he  himself  could  smoke  better  brands  of  tobacco 
and  still  have  sufficient  margin  for  good  works.  Altogether  a  rosy  pros- 
pect, over  which  you  would  think  there  could  have  been  no  doubt. 

Yet  he  hesitated.  The  letter  remained  unanswered  in  his  pocket 
for  several  days. 

There  was  a  strain  of  Hamlet  in  Mr.  Knight,  a  shrinking  from  any 
decisive  action.  In  spite  of  his  ambitions,  he  was  an  earnest  and 
humble-minded  young  man,  excessively  anxious  to  act  in  accordance 
with  what  he  called  in  his  quaint  Nonconformist  way  "the  will  of 
God."  Mistrusting  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  he  had  schooled 
himself  more  and  more  to  leave  the  larger  movements  of  his  destiny 
in  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  Minor  decisions  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Knight.  His  faith  in  both  of  these  agents  was  limitless.  He  had 
discovered  that  in  every  crisis,  big  and  small,  one  or  the  other,  or  the 
two  together,  eventually  settled  matters  for  him  quite  satisfactorily, 
and  he  modestly  felt  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be  right  than  he  was. 
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If  his  wife  had  said:  "Arthur,  you  must  go  to  PimHco,"  in  the  same 
way  as  she  was  accustomed  to  say:  "Arthur,  you  must  let  me  tidy 
your  study,"  or  "Arthur,  you  must  call  on  poor  Mrs.  Thingummy," 
his  course  would  have  been  clear.  But  in  this  matter  she  was  not 
helpful.  She  simply  reiterated:  "You  must  do  just  what  you  think 
best,  dear."  In  other  words,  she  referred  him  back  to  God,  and  so 
far — in  spite  of  much  prayer — no  sign  of  the  Divine  will  had  been 
vouchsafed  him. 

So  in  the  course  of  his  favorite  morning  walk  (up  the  hill  to  Button 
Top  village  and  back  by  the  cinder-path)  Mr.  Knight  came  to  the 
jubilee  seat  and  sat  down  to  think  it  all  out. 

The  jubilee  seat — so  called  because  of  its  bronze  inscription:  Vic- 
toria Regina,  1837-87 — stood  a  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  Bath- 
water Road,  and  was  reached  by  a  stile  and  a  footpath.  It  looked  like 
a  seat  from  some  public  park  that  had  been  stranded  upon  the  hilltop 
by  a  tidal  wave  with  a  sense  of  humor.  But  in  truth  it  had  been 
most  judiciously  placed,  facing  the  sun  and  a  view  that  was  well 
worth  the  climb.  The  phrase  "sitting  on  top  of  the  world"  had  not 
at  that  date  been  imported  across  the  Atlantic,  but  no  phrase  could 
describe  more  aptly  how  one  felt  when  one  sat  upon  the  jubilee  seat. 
To  Mr.  Knight  it  had  often  proved  an  inspiration.  The  ideas  for  some 
of  his  finest  sermons  had  come  to  him  there.  He  knew  of  no  spot  where 
he  could  feel  so  near  and  so  attuned  to  the  voice  of  God.  "My  private 
Sinai,"  he  called  it. 

He  was  a  short,  square,  oldish  young  man,  clean-shaven  except 
for  the  grave  side-whiskers  which  he  had  developed  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  humorous,  unpastor-like  twinkle  of  his  blue  eyes.  His 
black  suit  and  flat  hat  were  ministerial,  but  instead  of  a  clerical  collar 
he  favored  a  Dissenting  low  one  of  "Polo"  shape,  with  the  ends  of  a 
narrow  black  bow  tucked  under  the  points.  Even  for  the  year  1894 
his  trousers  had  little  shape  in  them,  but  that  was  because  he  hung 
them  up  by  the  braces  overnight  on  the  knob  of  the  bedstead. 

He  sat  with  his  stick  thrust  between  his  short  legs,  the  steel-rimmed 
pince-nez,  through  which  he  usually  contemplated  distances,  perched 
somewhat  crookedly  upon  his  nose.  So  he  often  sat  there.  When 
his  mind  was  free  his  chin  would  tilt  upwards  in  benignant  apprecia- 
tion of  the  view  and  he  would  hum  to  himself — a  fragment  of  hymn- 
tune  perhaps,  or  some  cheerful  impromptu  of  his  own.  But  he  was 
silent  this  morning,  waiting  trustfully  for  revelation  to  unfold  itself. 

From  the  National  School  in  the  village  behind  him  came  the  faint 
sing-song  of  the  multiplication  table.  Spread  before  him  was  the 
famous  view.  .  .  . 

Ten  miles  and  more  away  to  the  south  the  factory  chimneys  and 
steeples  of  Higginroyd,  Swingley,  Broadhouse,  and  the  other  towns 
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in  that  industrial  chain  of  which  the  city  of  Fleece  is  the  head,  were 
mellowed  by  the  morning  sunshine  to  a  misty  blue  silhouette  against 
the  sky.  Fleece  itself  sprawled  across  the  middle  distance,  the  black 
dome  of  the  Town  Hall  forming  a  dominant  focal-point.  Like  a  mon- 
ster diamond,  the  glass  roof  of  Robson's  printing-works  flashed  in 
the  sun  among  the  dead  slate  roofs  of  thirty-thousand  back-to-back 
houses.  Occasional  puffs  of  smoke  curled  up  from  the  railway  arches. 
Nearer,  again,  were  the  slums  of  Lambswell  and  Tannersdale,  the 
chimney  of  the  city's  new  refuse  destructor  shooting  up  from  the 
tanneries  and  clothing  mills  and  gasometers  to  an  incredible  height. 
Heaven  alone  knows  why  they  ever  sited  a  refuse  destructor  in  a 
valley;  but  there  it  was,  and  consequently  the  chimney  had  to  be  tall, 
the  tallest  in  the  West  Riding  and  the  third  tallest  in  all  England. 
Just  as  no  prospect  of  London  is  complete  without  St.  Paul's,  so  no 
prospect  of  Fleece  is  complete  without  the  chimney. 

Finally,  immediately  below  Mr.  Knight,  the  new  suburb  of  Button 
Hill  lay  like  a  map.  It  filled  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  reaching 
almost  to  his  feet.  So  clearly  could  he  pick  out  each  terrace  and  garden, 
so  aloof  and  self-sufficient  was  each  square-cut  chimney  stack,  that 
by  comparison  the  rest  of  the  city  sank  to  a  sulky,  indeterminate 
mass  of  bricks  and  mortar,  the  farther  towns  to  a  mere  blue  insignifi- 
cance. 

At  the  border  of  town  and  suburb  which  marked  the  terminus  of 
the  steam  tramway,  a  horse-tram  was  waiting  patiently  while  the 
engine  of  a  steam-tram  was  reversed  and  the  tractor  manoeuvred  on 
to  the  other  rails.  Then  the  horse  resumed  its  jog-trot  way  up  the 
hill.  Mr.  Knight  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  horse-tram,  because 
the  parallel  terraces  of  Button  Hill  were  still  confined  to  the  farther 
side,  the  Bentham  side,  of  Bathwater  Road.  The  near  side  was  not 
much  built  upon  yet.  For  the  most  part  only  a  cindered  footway  and 
a  low  hedge  separated  the  road  from  the  rhubarb  plantations  and  the 
field  where  Hoxton  the  milkman  grazed  his  cows. 

The  tram's  progress  was  punctuated  by  halts.  All  the  terraces 
ran  at  right-angles  to  the  main  road,  and  the  tram  was  pulled  up  at 
the  end  of  each  one — first  at  Basil  Mount  (named  after  Lord  Ben- 
tham's  elder  son),  then  successively  at  Nevile  Drive  (named  after 
Lord  Bentham's  younger  son),  Edwin  View  (named  after  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  Edwin  Walters),  and  Nicholas  Place  (named  after  his  father, 
the  sixth  earl).  As  it  approached  the  corner  of  Algernon  Terrace 
(named  after  Lord  Bentham's  first  cousin),  Mr.  Knight  lost  sight  of 
the  tram  behind  a  row  of  new  shops.  You  will  remember  that  shops 
were  not  allowed  on  the  Bentham  estate,  but  these  were  on  the  non- 
Bentham  side  of  the  road,  with  their  backs  to  Mr.  Knight,  so  they 
just  escaped  the  ban. 
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This  shopping  corner  was  not  then  the  center  of  activity  it  was 
destined  to  become  in  later  years,  but  it  was  already  the  obvious  hub 
of  the  suburb.  There  was  a  pause  here  in  the  upward  sweep  of  the 
hill,  a  ridge  of  level  ground.  Pasture  Lane,  debouching  upon  Bath- 
water Road  from  the  west,  formed  a  crossroads  with  the  new  Algernon 
Terrace.  It  was  the  ideal  site  for  shops;  and  here  they  were — a  drug- 
gist's, a  grocer's,  a  fruiterer's,  a  butcher's,  a  milliner's,  and  a  station- 
er's which  was  also  a  post-office.  Here  was  a  pillar-box  and  an  old- 
fashioned  fire-hydrant  which  looked  like  another  pillar-box.  Here 
was  a  cab-rank.  Here  a  man  sold  newspapers  morning  and  evening. 

Here  also,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  stood  the  Big  Tree,  a  giant  chest- 
nut which  had  blossomed  every  spring  since  the  beginning  of  time.  It 
dominated  all  the  trees  about  it,  and  seemed  to  symbolize  and  epito- 
mize the  suburb  as  the  dome  of  the  Town  Hall  and  the  chimney  of 
the  refuse  destructor  symbolized  and  epitomized  the  city  of  Fleece. 
Looking  at  the  Big  Tree,  you  could  fancy  that  a  thousand  years  ago 
the  men  of  Button  Hill  would  have  gathered  instinctively  beneath  its 
fatherly  boughs  to  hold  their  local  moots  and  councils  of  war.  .  .  . 

The  shops  faced  the  oldest  houses  on  the  estate,  which  stood  back 
from  the  main  road  sharing  a  strip  of  lawn,  and  a  communal  crescent- 
shaped  drive  with  carriage  gates.  They  were  a  block  of  tall  gray  houses 
with  basements  and  many  steps  up  to  each  front  door.  By  virtue  of 
the  curving  drive  they  were  called  the  Crescent.  Mr.  Knight  lived 
at  No.  5,  but  from  the  jubilee  seat  he  could  only  see  the  chimneys, 
because  the  shops  blocked  the  view. 

So  he  let  his  eye  rove  westwards  along  Pasture  Lane  and  over  the 
sedate  little  park  belonging  to  Sir  John  Scarlett  (of  Scarlett  8z  Batty, 
the  ready-made  clothing  people),  until  it  rested  affectionately  upon 
his  spiritual  home,  the  Congregational  church. 

A  mass  of  scaffolding  marked  the  progress  of  the  new  building. 
Planned  to  accommodate  five  hundred,  it  was  to  look  very  handsome 
indeed  if  it  turned  out  be  anything  like  the  architect's  drawings.  It 
was  to  be  Gothic  in  treatment,  with  a  large  narthex  porch  facing  Pas- 
ture Lane.  A  clock  tower  with  pinnacles  and  a  flagstaff  was  to  sur- 
mount the  whole  thing.  Mr.  Knight  himself  would  possibly  have  pre- 
ferred something  more  severely  tabernacular,  but  he  had  managed  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  one  or  two  ideas  of  his  own.  The  choir- 
stalls  would  be  situated  where  he  could  keep  an  eye  upon  them.  The 
pulpit-rail  was  to  be  low  because  of  his  own  lack  of  inches.  The  laurel 
bushes  in  the  front  and  the  gas-lamps  on  the  gateposts  were  his  sug- 
gestions too.  And  he  had  hoped  that  some  day  he  might  persuade 
his  deacons  to  install  that  wonderful  invention,  the  electric  light.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Knight  sighed.  He  had  had  a  hundred  schemes  in  his  head;  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  abandon  them  all  and  start  all  over  again  in 
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a  place  where  nobody  knew  him — and  where  deacons  might  be  less 
tractable.  .  .  . 

A  rival  scaffolding  farther  up  the  main  road  was  to  be  the  new  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael-and-AU-Angels,  superseding  the  tin  shanty  in 
which  the  Establishment  was  temporarily  housed.  A  St.  Michael's 
Terrace,  with  a  vicarage  at  the  appropriate  end,  was  already  in  being. 
In  theory,  St.  Michael's  had  the  better  site,  but  the  Congregation- 
alists  scored  by  being  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shopping  corner. 
It  was  touch-and-go  which  of  the  two  new  buildings  would  be  com- 
pleted first.  Mr.  Knight  compared  the  scaffoldings  with  a  jealous  eye 
and  sighed  again.  .  .  . 

Nearer  still  was  the  sudden,  square  bowling-green  of  the  Bentham 
Arms.  Here  in  1894  civilization  ended  in  a  clutter  of  outbuildings. 
The  tram-stables  and  the  carriage-builder's  yard  were  comparatively 
new,  but  the  inn  itself,  the  horse-trough  and  the  smithy  dated  back 
to  the  days  of  cock-fighting  and  the  footpads.  It  was  a  squat,  white- 
washed house  with  a  bar-parlor  below  the  level  of  the  footpath.  At 
this  point  a  rugged  old  milestone — Fleece  2  miles,  London  192  miles — 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  newer  stone  of  similar  shape  which 
marked  the  city  boundary. 

From  the  smithy  the  tuneful  pang-pang-pank-ponk  of  hammer  and 
anvil  rose  to  Mr.  Knight's  ear,  to  mingle  with  the  chanting  of  the 
schoolchildren  behind  him  and  the  almost  inperceptible  argument 
of  sparrows  in  the  Gledmere  Lane  elms.  ...  A  smart  horse  and  trap 
rattled  townwards  past  the  inn  ...  a  milk  float  was  jogging  home 
after  its  morning  round  ...  a  bicyclist  shot  downhill  with  his 
feet  upon  the  fork  .  .  .  old  Johnny  Cross,  seventy  if  a  day,  toiled 
upwards  on  his  tricycle.  .  .  .  Corporation  road-sweepers  collected  the 
horse-droppings  into  neat  little  gutter  heaps  ready  for  the  dust- 
cart. .  .  . 

Thus  Button  Hill,  seen  from  the  jubilee  seat!  All  intimate  and 
immediate,  in  the  forefront  of  everything,  filling  nine-tenths  of  an 
extensive  view,  relegating  the  vast  city  of  Fleece  and  half  a  dozen 
other  busy  centers  to  a  negligible  background. 

— Gordon  Stowell,  Button  Hill,  p.  i;  published,  1930,  by  Richard  R.  Smith, 
Inc.    Used  by  permission  of  Ray  Long  and  Richard  R.  Smith. 


THE  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558  to  1603)  falls  into  two  parts — the 
thirty  years  that  preceded  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  the  fifteen  that  followed  it.  The  earlier  period  was  one 
of  preparation;  it  was  then  that  the  tremendous  work  was  accom- 
pHshed  which  made  England  a  coherent  nation,  finally  independent 
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of  the  Continent,  and  produced  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  whole 
energies  of  the  country  could  find  free  scope.  During  these  long  years 
the  dominating  qualities  of  the  men  in  power  were  skill  and  prudence. 
The  times  were  so  hard  that  anything  else  was  out  of  place.  For  a 
whole  generation  the  vast  caution  of  Burghley  was  the  supreme  in- 
fluence in  England.  The  lesser  figures  followed  suit;  and,  for  that 
very  reason,  a  certain  indistinctness  veils  them  from  our  view.  Wal- 
singham  worked  underground;  Leicester,  with  all  his  gorgeousness, 
is  dim  to  us — an  uncertain  personage,  bending  to  every  wind;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  danced,  and  that  is  all  we  know  of  him.  Then 
suddenly  the  kaleidoscope  shifted;  the  old  ways,  the  old  actors,  were 
swept  off  with  the  wreckage  of  the  Armada.  Burghley  alone  remained 
— a  monument  from  the  past.  In  the  place  of  Leicester  and  Walsing- 
ham,  Essex  and  Raleigh — young,  bold,  colored,  brilliantly  personal — • 
sprang  forward  and  filled  the  scene  of  public  action.  It  was  the  same 
in  every  other  field  of  national  energy:  the  snows  of  the  germinating 
winter  had  melted,  and  the  wonderful  spring  of  Elizabethan  culture 
burst  into  life. 

— Lytton  Strachey,  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  p.  7;  copyright,  1928,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  pubhshers. 


IT  is,  above  all,  the  contradictions  of  the  [i.  e.,  Elizabethan]  age 
that  baffle  our  imagination  and  perplex  our  intelligence.  Human  be- 
ings, no  doubt,  would  cease  to  be  human  beings  unless  they  were  in- 
consistent ;  but  the  inconsistency  of  the  Elizabethans  exceeds  the  limits 
permitted  to  man.  Their  elements  fly  off  from  one  another  wildly;  we 
seize  them;  we  struggle  hard  to  shake  them  together  into  a  single  com- 
pound, and  the  retort  bursts.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  a  coherent 
account  of  their  subtlety  and  their  naivete,  their  delicacy  and  their 
brutality,  their  piety  and  their  lust?  Wherever  we  look,  it  is  the  same. 
By  what  perverse  magic  were  intellectual  ingenuity  and  theological 
ingenuousness  intertwined  in  John  Donne?  Who  has  ever  explained 
Francis  Bacon?  How  is  it  conceivable  that  the  puritans  were  the 
brothers  of  the  dramatists?  What  kind  of  mental  fabric  could  that 
have  been  which  had  for  its  warp  the  habits  of  filth  and  savagery  of 
sixteenth-century  London  and  for  its  woof  an  impassioned  familiarity 
with  the  splendor  of  Tamburlaine  and  the  exquisiteness  of  Venus  and 
Adonis?  Who  can  reconstruct  those  iron-nerved  beings  who  passed 
with  rapture  from  some  divine  madrigal  sung  to  a  lute  by  a  bewitching 
boy  in  a  tavern  to  the  spectacle  of  mauled  dogs  tearing  a  bear  to  pieces? 
Iron-nerved?  Perhaps;  yet  the  flaunting  man  of  fashion,  whose  cod- 
piece proclaimed  an  astonishing  virility,  was  he  not  also,  with  his 
flowing  hair  and  his  jeweled  ears,  effeminate?  And  the  curious  society 
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which  loved  such  fantasies  and  delicacies — how  readily  would  it  turn 
and  rend  a  random  victim  with  hideous  cruelty !  A  change  of  fortune — • 
a  spy's  word — and  those  same  ears  might  be  sliced  off,  to  the  laughter 
of  the  crowd,  in  the  pillory;  or,  if  ambition  or  religion  made  a  darker 
embroilment,  a  more  ghastly  mutilation — amid  a  welter  of  moral 
platitudes  fit  only  for  the  nursery  and  dying  confessions  in  marvelous 
Enghsh — might  diversify  a  traitor's  end. 

■ — Lytton  Strachey,  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  p.  8;  copyright,  1928,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


KING  PHILIP  sat  working  in  the  Escurial — the  gigantic  palace 
that  he  had  built  for  himself,  all  of  stone,  far  away,  high  up, 
amid  the  desolation  of  the  rocky  Guadarrama.  He  worked 
incessantly,  as  no  monarch  had  ever  worked  before,  controlling  from 
his  desk  a  vast  empire — Spain  and  Portugal,  half  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Western  Indies.  He  had  grown  old  and  white-haired  in  his 
labors,  but  he  worked  on.  Diseases  had  attacked  him;  he  was  tortured 
by  the  gout;  his  skin  was  cankered;  he  was  the  prey  of  a  mysterious 
and  terrible  paralysis;  but  his  hand  moved  over  the  paper  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  He  never  emerged  now.  He  had  withdrawn  into  this 
inner  room  of  his  palace — a  small  room,  hung  with  dark  green  tapes- 
tries— and  there  he  reigned,  secret,  silent,  indefatigable,  dying.  He 
had  one  distraction,  and  only  one;  sometimes  he  tottered  through  a 
low  door  into  his  oratory  beyond  and  kneeling,  looked  out,  through 
an  inner  window,  as  it  were  from  a  box  of  an  opera,  into  the  enormous 
spaces  of  a  church.  It  was  the  center  of  his  great  building,  half  palace 
and  half  monastery,  and  there,  operatic  too  in  their  vestments  and 
their  movements  and  their  strange  singings,  the  priests  performed  at 
the  altar  close  below  him,  intent  upon  their  holy  work.  Holy!  But  his 
work  too  was  that;  he  too  was  laboring  for  the  glory  of  God.  Was  he 
not  God's  chosen  instrument?  The  divine  inheritance  was  in  his  blood. 
His  father,  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  been  welcomed  into  Heaven,  when 
he  died,  by  the  Trinity;  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it;  Titian 
had  painted  the  scene.  He  also  would  be  received  in  a  similar  glorious 
fashion;  but  not  just  yet.  He  must  finish  his  earthly  duties  first.  He 
must  make  peace  with  France,  he  must  marry  his  daughter,  he  must 
conquer  the  Dutch,  he  must  establish  everywhere  the  supremacy  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  There  was  indeed  a  great  deal  still  to  do,  and 
very  little  time  to  do  it  in — he  hurried  back  to  his  table;  and  it  must 
all  be  done  by  himself,  with  his  own  hand.     * 

— Lytton  Strachey,  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  p.  138;  copyright,  1928,  by  Har- 
court, Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  pubhshers. 
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WHEN  .  .  .  the  news  of  the  approaching  end  [i.e.,  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria]  had  been  made  pubhc,  astonished  grief 
had  swept  over  the  country.  It  appeared  as  if  some  mon- 
strous reversal  of  the  course  of  nature  was  about  to  take  place.  The 
vast  majority  of  her  subjects  had  never  known  a  time  when  Queen 
Victoria  had  not  been  reigning  over  them.  She  had  become  an  indis- 
soluble part  of  their  whole  scheme  of  things,  and  that  they  were  about 
to  lose  her  appeared  a  scarcely  possible  thought.  She  herself,  as  she 
lay  blind  and  silent,  seemed  to  those  who  watched  her  to  be  divested 
of  all  thinking — to  have  ghded  already,  unawares,  into  oblivion.  Yet, 
perhaps,  in  the  secret  chambers  of  consciousness,  she  had  her  thoughts, 
too.  Perhaps  her  fading  mind  called  up  once  more  the  shadows  of  the 
past  to  float  before  it,  and  retraced,  for  the  last  time,  the  vanished 
visions  of  that  long  history — ^passing  back  and  back,  through  the  cloud 
of  years,  to  older  and  ever  older  memories — to  the  spring  woods  at 
Osborne,  so  full  of  primroses  for  Lord  Beaconsfield — to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  queer  clothes  and  high  demeanor,  and  Albert's  face  under  the 
green  lamp,  and  Albert's  first  stag  at  Balmoral,  and  Albert  in  his  blue 
and  silver  uniform,  and  the  Baron  coming  in  through  a  doorway,  and 
Lord  M.  dreaming  at  Windsor  with  the  rooks  cawing  in  the  elm- trees, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  his  knees  in  the  dawn,  and  the 
old  King's  turkey-cock  ejaculations,  and  Uncle  Leopold's  soft  voice 
at  Claremont,  and  Lehzen  with  the  globes,  and  her  mother's  feathers 
sweeping  down  towards  her,  and  a  great  old  repeater-watch  of  her 
father's  in  its  tortoise-shell  case,  and  a  yellow  rug,  and  some  friendly 
flounces  of  sprigged  muslin,  and  the  trees  and  the  grass  at  Kensington. 

— Lytton  Strachey,  Queen  Victoria,  p.  423;  copyright,  1921,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


HENRIETTA  threw  down  the  suet.  It  landed  with  a  thump  on 
the  paper.  Sammie  drew  back  startled  and  outraged,  but  under 
encouragement  consented  to  sniff  at  it  with  his  pink  nose. 
Then,  giving  his  white-mittened  paw  one  delicate  utterly  decisive  shake, 
he  turned  his  back  and  walked  away.  It  described  the  suet  perfectly. 

— Ruth  Suckow,  "Spinster  and  Cat,"  Harper^s  Magazine,  June,  1928,  p.  60. 
Used  by  permission  of  Harper's  Magazine. 


THE  Warwicke  Armes  was  almost  exactly  like  the  other  apart- 
ment houses  that  stood  in  a  row  at  the  suburban  end  of  the  new 
Lincoln  Boulevard.  All  of  them  were  great  flat-faced  cubes 
rigidly  honeycombed  into  cells;  the  cells  were  all  of  about  the  same  size, 
all  subdivided  in  the  same  manner,  all  decorated  (if  the  leasing  agents' 
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enticement  was  true  authority)  in  the  same  ''Olde  Englysshe  Style"; 
and  they  were  all  called  by  the  same  name,  "kitchenette  apartments." 
We  need  find  no  very  starthng  evidence  for  telepathy,  then,  in  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  or  another  almost  every  woman  living  in  the  Warwicke 
Armes  and  its  kindred  cubes  likened  those  buildings  to  a  row  of  bee- 
hives, and,  pleased  with  herself  for  the  simile,  wondered  if  her  hus- 
band's intellect  could  ever  be  lifted  to  the  true  appreciation  of  a  poetic 
mind,  Mrs.  Henry  Hedge,  of  number  42  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  War- 
wicke Armes,  gave  her  husband  many  opportunities  to  display  this 
kind  of  appreciation,  although  he  was  nearing  forty  and,  after  twelve 
years  of  marriage,  she  had  really  given  up  his  intellect. 

— Booth  Tarkington,  Young  Mrs.  Greeley,  p.  i;  copyright,  1929,  by  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


AURELIA  was  unfortunate  within  herself.  At  thirty-four,  a 
ZJk  fresh  colored  small  brunette,  she  had  still  a  piquant  prettiness 
JL  jL  of  face;  she  was  graceful  and  shapely,  and  she  was  mistress 
of  the  little  personal  art  of  dressing  herself  to  display  her  shapeliness 
becomingly.  She  could  drive  an  automobile;  she  danced  well  and 
cooked  capably  out  of  cans.  She  had  not  read  a  book  of  any  kind  for 
several  years;  newspapers  bored  her,  except  for  their  ''Sunday  supple- 
ments " ;  she  sometimes  bought  a  fashion  magazine  or  one  of  the  special- 
ized periodicals  concerned  with  motion  pictures;  but  there  her  reading 
ended.  A  month  before  her  wedding,  when  she  was  eighteen,  she  had 
graduated  from  the  high  school  of  the  little  town  where  she  and  Henry 
lived  until  they  moved  to  the  city;  but  Aurelia  could  not  have  passed 
any  of  the  first-year  examinations  in  that  high  school  now.  She  had 
no  interest  at  all  in  anything  that  affects  general  mankind  unless  she 
clearly  saw  how  it  affected  herself;  her  mind  was  hke  a  little  sand  pile 
under  a  sieve;  whatever  was  of  any  weight  or  size  was  rejected  by 
the  sieve  and  only  the  tiniest  and  most  inconsequent  particles  came 
through.  In  the  "supplements"  she  eagerly  read  the  names  of  ladies 
who  had  subscribed  for  boxes  at  charity  concerts,  women  probably 
never  to  be  of  her  acquaintance;  but  for  Aurelia  columns  concerned 
with  war  in  China  might  as  well  have  been  printed  in  Chinese.  So 
might  political  columns,  scientific  columns,  musical  columns,  literary 
columns,  and  columns  devoted  to  history  or  discovery;  Aurelia's  eye 
glazed  itself  at  sight  of  them  and  passed  to  "Beauty  Hints."  She  spent 
several  hours  of  every  week  at  a  "  Beauty-Shoppe "  where  her  dark 
hair  was  curled,  her  face  kneaded,  oiled  and  pinked,  and  every  finger- 
nail made  into  a  rosy  little  mirror.  She  liked  to  see  the  tiny  bright 
glistenings  of  her  nails  when  she  gestured,  and  was  often  preoccupied 
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with  them  rather  than  with  her  cards  when  she  played  bridge.  She  took 
a  lesson  in  bridge  once  a  week  but  fatigued  her  mind  with  no  other 
studies. 

Sometimes  she  said  she  wished  she  could  ''find  the  time  for  French  or 
music  or  something";  and  she  frequently  complained  that  she  was 
"rushed  to  death."  Henry  always  lunched  at  the  N.K.U.  restaurant; 
they  dined  three  times  a  week  at  the  cafeteria  of  the  Warwicke  Armes, 
and,  on  the  evenings  when  they  had  dinner  in  their  apartment,  not 
much  more  than  an  hour  was  needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  meal, 
eating  it,  and  washing  the  dishes. 

Henry  used  the  trolley  cars  to  go  to  the  factory  and  return,  leaving 
the  sedan  at  the  Warwicke  Armes  garage  for  Aurelia.  Almost  every 
morning  she  drove  down  town,  left  the  car  in  a  hired  parking  space, 
and  walked  to  a  department  store,  taking  note  of  her  reflection  in  all 
the  plate  glass  windows  on  the  way.  In  the  store  she  might  spend  an 
hour  pricing  things  and  perhaps  matching  a  shred  of  silk,  buying  a  pair 
of  stockings  or  a  small  vial  of  perfume  or  a  box  of  scented  powder.  Then 
she  would  hurry  to  keep  an  engagement  to  lunch  indigestibly  with 
Stella  Greeley  at  a  confectioner's. 

"  My  dear !"  Aurelia  would  exclaim.  "  I'm  half  dead  with  shopping !" 
Then,  if  it  didn't  happen  to  be  one  of  the  days  for  hair  dressing,  mani- 
curing, and  facial  beautifying,  they  would  go  to  the  movies  and  stay 
until  after  five;  and  in  the  evening  they  would  often  persuade  their 
husbands  to  take  them  to  a  movie  theater  where  there  was  dancing  for 
the  patrons. 

Stella  Greeley,  four  years  younger,  and  following  her  leader's  ex- 
ample— as  she  usually  did  in  everything — formed  the  habit  of  saying, 
"I  do  wish  I  could  find  time  to  take  French  or  music  or  something!" 

— Booth  Tarkington,  Young  Mrs.  Greeley,  p.  14;  copyright,  1929,  by  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company.   Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


THE  question  of  selection  from  their  joint  wardrobes  occupied 
the  two  ladies  most  of  the  day;  Wilham  was  turned  out  of  his 
apartment;  and  all  afternoon  he  and  Mr.  Hedge  drove  apatheti- 
cally through  the  city's  parks  and  about  the  suburbs,  while  their  wives, 
at  home,  remained  in  diligent  conference.  Aurelia  and  Stella  scissored 
and  sewed,  mumbled  to  each  other  feverishly  with  pins  in  their  mouths, 
and,  in  their  tensest  moments,  examined  the  result  of  their  work  as 
Stella  anxiously  posed  before  the  mirror,  trying  on  one  transformed 
vesture  after  another.  It  was  not  until  after  sunset  that  the  decision 
was  made  in  favor  of  an  afternoon  dress  of  Stella's  from  which  the 
sleeves,  the  shoulders,  a  generous  section  of  material  in  front  between 
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the  shoulders  and,  at  the  back,  a  triangular  piece  extending  down  to 
the  waist,  had  been  removed.  This  hvely  garment  of  figured  pale  green 
silk  came  just  to  Stella's  knees,  and  Aurelia  devised  for  it  a  vivid  orna- 
mentation. She  had  a  rhinestone  girdle,  which  she  cheerfully  dismem- 
bered and  used  to  make  an  edging  at  the  neck  and  down  the  back  and 
two  little  glittering  straps  over  the  shoulders.  Stella  owned  a  sunburst 
of  false  diamonds,  and  with  this  they  caught  the  dress  up  a  little  at  her 
hip.  They  chose  silver-colored  stockings  and  the  silvered  shoes  with 
rhinestone  buckles  that  Stella  had  worn  at  the  banquet — she  might 
risk  this  much  repetition  without  fear  of  detection,  they  felt. 

— Booth  Tarkington,  Young  Mrs.  Greeley,  p.  1 23 ;  copyright,  1929,  by  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


THE  gray  stone  terrace,  where  the  Greeleys  stood  in  the  dark 
twilight  waiting  for  admission  outside  of  a  deeply  vestibuled 
oaken  door,  had  an  air  dimly  majestic  that  was  a  little  daunting 
to  William,  but  not  in  the  least  so  to  Stella.  Aforetime,  she  had  often 
driven  by  here  and  looked  in  almost  tremulously  at  the  long  and  mas- 
sive house  set  far  back,  among  shrubberies  and  high  trees,  at  the  end 
of  a  green  lawn  so  broad,  so  costly,  so  groomed  that  even  to  imagine 
herself  crossing  it,  or  guiding  her  rattling  little  car  up  the  driveway 
that  bordered  it,  made  her  gasp.  That  time  seemed  now  to  her  a  long, 
long  while  ago.  Fresh  from  her  mirror  and  Aurelia,  she  was  full-pano- 
plied in  a  dauntless  self-confidence  that  laughed  pityingly  at  all  such 
former  absurd  timidities;  she  could  almost  feel  herself  glittering  under 
her  wraps;  the  dusk  seemed  warm  with  gold  that  shone  through  the 
wisp  of  chiffon  she  had  wound  about  her  head,  and,  proudly  and  con- 
sciously wearing  this  glitter  and  this  gold,  she  found  within  herself  a 
new  and  triumphant  personality  equal  to  anything  and  not  afraid  of 
lawns  or  terraces — less  still  of  such  pompous  and  showy  ladies  as  might 
be  revealed  by  the  opening  of  the  oaken  door. 

— Booth  Tarkington,  Young  Mrs.  Greeley,  p.  132;  copyright,  1929,  by  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


WHAT  he  saw  was  a  comely,  childlike  little  face,  pink  and 
thin  and  piquant,  with  light  brown  hair  cut  short  upon  the 
back  of  the  head,  but  elsewhere  left  three  or  four  inches 
long  and  waved.  As  for  the  rest  of  her,  there  was  a  childlike  body  in  a 
close,  revealing,  pale  green  silk  tunic  that  left  her  arms  bare  from  the 
shoulder  and  her  legs  apparently  bare  from  just  above  the  knees  down 
to  her  sleek  white  slippers,  which  had  three-inch  heels.    This  latter 
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nudity  was  only  an  illusion,  however;  for  thin  silk  stockings,  as  near 
the  color  of  her  skin  as  possible,  almost  impalpably  protected  her;  but 
she  was  inconsistent  enough  to  seem  desirous  of  more  protection.  From 
time  to  time  she  mechanically  pulled  at  the  small  skirt  of  her  tunic 
to  bring  it  down  over  the  exposed  knees — a  manifest  absurdity,  since 
the  skirt,  when  sat  upon,  had  no  such  elastic  possibilities.  Plainly,  this 
was  only  a  gesture  and  an  inherited  one,  an  ancestral  memory  or  in- 
stinct alive  in  the  race  long  after  the  use  for  it  has  gone. 

She  had  other  gestures,  too — a  great  many  of  them;  some  with  arms 
and  hands,  some  with  her  shoulders  and  back,  some  even  with  her  feet; 
and  all  of  her  constant  motion  was  immature  and  impulsive,  or  at  least 
so  it  seemed  to  a  middle-aged  observation  from  the  doorway.  Yet  she 
was  not  lacking  in  an  April-like  young  grace  nor  in  a  youthful  shapeli- 
ness; but  that  was  all  the  owner  of  the  cottage  could  see — except  the 
cigarette  airily  waved  in  her  thin  young  hand  as  she  chattered.  He  was 
not  favorably  impressed  by  the  cigarette ;  but  his  daughters  were  smok- 
ing, too;  and  he  knew  he  had  nothing  useful  to  say,  or  even  to  think, 
about  that.  As  for  the  young  creature's  chatter,  he  could  make  nothing 
of  it  at  all;  so  he  gave  up  this  momentary  problem  and  went  on  in 
search  of  his  wife.  When  he  found  her,  not  five  minutes  later,  in  the 
garden  behind  the  house,  the  picture  of  the  girl  on  the  sofa  was  already 
merged  in  his  mind  with  dozens  of  other  new  memories,  all  insignifi- 
cant, and  he  did  not  even  ask  who  she  was. 

— Booth  Tarkington,  Claire  Ambler,  pp.  3-4;  copyright,  1928,  by  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


THERE  burst  upon  the  air  that  conglomerate  sound  of  passion 
at  its  acme,  of  fury  perfected  to  a  complete  expression,  yet  ago- 
nized to  be  incapable  of  an  even  fuller  eloquence,  that  vocahzing, 
ever  unbehevably  in  crescendo,  of  emotions  impossibly  increasing 
beyond  their  utmost,  that  profoundly  murderous  zoological  uproar 
only  to  be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  an  unquestionably  sincere  dog  fight. 

— Booth  Tarkington,  "Mirthful  Haven,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  June  21, 
1930,  p.  86.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


THE  thoughts  of  a  little  girl  are  not  the  thoughts  of  a  little  boy. 
Some  will  say  that  a  little  girl's  thoughts  are  the  gentler;  and 
this  may  be,  for  the  boy  roves  more  with  his  tribe  and  follows 
its  hardier  leaders;  but  during  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  and  sometimes 
a  little  earlier,  there  usually  becomes  evident  the  beginning  of  a  more 
profound  difference.    The  little  girl  has  a  greater  self-consciousness 
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than  the  boy  has,  but  conceals  hers  better  than  he  does  his;  moreover, 
she  has  begun  to  discover  the  art  of  getting  her  way  indirectly,  which 
mystifies  him  and  outrages  his  sense  of  justice.  Above  all,  she  is  given 
precedence  and  preference  over  him,  and  yet  he  is  expected  to  suppress 
what  is  almost  his  strongest  natural  feeling,  and  be  polite  to  her !  The 
result  is  that  long  feud  between  the  sexes  during  the  period  running 
from  the  ages  of  seven  and  eight  to  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen, 
when  reconciliation  and  reconstruction  set  in — often  rapidly. 

Of  course  the  period  varies  with  individuals;  however,  to  deal  in  aver- 
ages, a  male  of  five  will  play  with  females  of  similar  age  almost  as  con- 
tentedly as  with  other  males,  but  when  he  has  reached  eight,  though  he 
may  still  at  times  "play  with  girls,"  he  feels  a  guilt,  or  at  least  a  weak- 
ness, in  doing  so;  for  within  him  the  long  hatred  has  begun  to  smolder. 

Many  a  parent  and  many  an  aunt  will  maintain  that  the  girls  are 
passive,  that  it  is  the  boys  who  keep  the  quarrel  alive,  though  this  is 
merely  to  deny  the  relation  between  cause  and  result,  and  the  truth  is 
that  the  boys  are  only  the  noisier  and  franker  in  the  exchange  of  recip- 
rocal provocations.  And  since  adults  are  but  experienced  children,  we 
find  illumination  upon  such  a  point  in  examples  of  the  feud's  revival 
in  middle  age;  for  it  is  indeed  sometimes  revived,  even  under  condi- 
tions of  matrimony.  A  great  deal  of  coldness  was  shown  to  the  sub- 
urban butcher  who  pushed  his  wife  into  his  sausage  vat.  "Stay!"  the 
philosopher  protested.   "We  do  not  know  what  she  had  said  to  him." 

The  feud  is  often  desultory  and  intermittent;  and  of  course  it  does 
not  exist  between  every  boy  and  every  girl;  a  Montagu  may  hate  the 
Capulets  with  all  his  vitals,  yet  feel  an  extraordinary  kindness  towards 
one  exceptional  Capulet.  Thus  Master  Laurence  Coy,  nine,  permitted 
none  to  surpass  him  in  hating  girls.  He  proclaimed  his  bitterness,  and 
made  the  proclamation  public.  (At  a  party  in  his  own  house  and  given 
in  his  own  honor,  with  girls  for  half  his  guests,  he  went  so  far  as  to  state 
— not  in  a  corner,  whispering,  but  in  the  center  of  the  largest  room  and 
shouting — that  he  hated  every  last  thing  about  'em.  It  seemed  that 
he  wished  to  avoid  ambiguity.)  And  yet,  towards  one  exceptional  little 
girl  he  was  as  water. 

— Booth  Tarkington,  "The  Party,"  from  The  Fascinating  Stranger,  p.  57; 
copyright,  1923,  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  Used  by  permis- 
sion of  the  author. 


COLLINSON  was  the  lawyer's  name,  and  in  years  he  was  only 
twenty-eight,  but  already  had  the  slightly  harried  appear- 
ance that  marks  the  young  husband  who  begins  to  suspect 
that  the  better  part  of  his  life  has  been  his  bachelorhood.  His  dark, 
ready-made  clothes,  his  twice-soled  shoes,  and  his  hair,  which  was 
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too  long  for  a  neat  and  business-like  aspect,  were  symptoms  of  nec- 
essary economy;  but  he  did  not  wear  the  eager  look  of  a  man  who  saves 
to  "get  on  for  himself":  Collinson's  look  was  that  of  an  employed 
man  who  only  deepens  his  rut  with  his  pacing  of  it. 

— Booth  Tarkingtoii;  "The  One-Hundred-Dollar  Bill,"  from  The  Fascinating 
Stranger,  p.  86;  copyright,  1923,  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


I  WAS  sitting  out  on  the  piazza  alone  when  a  most  disgusting  up- 
roar broke  out  on  the  ocean  road  that  runs  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  Dori-Greco  racing  car  that  Enid's  school  friend  had  talked 
about  came  whang-banging  up  our  driveway  and  stopped  near  the 
piazza. 

It  was  a  terrible-looking  thing  with  hardly  any  paint  except  where 
the  racing  number  26  was  left  on  it,  and  that  had  been  repainted  so 
as  to  be  more  conspicuous.  I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  that  ma- 
chine at  all;  its  open  plumbing  was  sticking  out  in  the  air,  and  alto- 
gether it  was  one  of  those  cars  with  the  look  of  having  been  in  a  good 
many  accidents  and  going  to  be  in  more.  Enid  got  out  of  it  and  so 
did  a  long,  gangling  boy  who  looked  just  the  person  to  have  that  sort 
of  a  car.  He  must  have  been  six  feet  high;  but  I  judged  him  to  be 
younger  than  Enid,  maybe  going  on  eighteen,  and  he  had  grown  so 
fast  and  was  so  narrow  all  the  way  up  that  he  didn't  seem  to  have 
had  time  to  get  put  together  the  right  way — not  as  yet — or  to  know 
how  to  handle  all  his  parts  in  conjunction,  so  to  speak.  He  had  a  pink- 
ish face  with  a  childish  nose  in  the  middle  of  it  that  seemed  to  have 
been  left  over  from  his  younger  years;  his  light-colored  hair  had  been 
soaped  back  but  part  of  it  on  top  was  sprung  out  of  place.  He  didn't 
wear  any  hat  and  his  white  flannel  pantaloons  were  not  much  for  shape 
and  had  automobile  grease  on  them — all  in  all,  he  was  the  overgrown 
kind  of  boy  you'd  have  expected  to  be  as  shy  as  he  was  gawky.  But 
he  wasn't  shy;  you  could  tell  that  right  away  by  his  expression:  he 
was  the  kind  of  boy  that  tells  a  hotel  waiter  to  rack  along  and  make 
it  snappy. 

— Booth  Tarkington,  Mary^s  Neck,  p.  85;  copyright,  1932,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 

IT'S  curious  and  unreasonable  the  way  we  all  feel  a  kind  of  an  ob- 
jection to  people,  sometimes,  at  first  sight;  but  those  two  boys 
hadn't  any  more  than  reached  the  top  of  the  steps  before  I  was 
in  complete  sympathy  with  Eddie  Bullfinch's  prejudices  in  regard  to 
his  visitor.  That  Turpie  boy  was  handsome  in  a  pear-shaped  way; 
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I  mean  his  face  was  fattish  at  the  base,  so  his  head  looked  smaller, 
and  he  had  thin  blondish  hair  that  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  having 
curl  some  around  his  forehead.  His  complexion  was  pale  and  damp- 
ish looking;  he  had  a  pink  mouth  that  appeared  to  be  too  small,  I 
thought,  and  too  curving;  and  the  expression  on  it  was  what  you  might 
call  complacent.  That  is  to  say,  he  struck  me  as  looking  like  an  only 
child  that's  never  had  any  trouble  believing  all  its  mother  has  ever 
said  to  it  about  itself.  When  he  saw  Mrs.  Massey  and  me  sitting  on 
the  porch,  and  v/hile  Eddie  Bullfinch  was  introducing  him,  he  put  on 
one  of  those  stony,  repellent  looks,  like  an  aristocratic  beauty  sus- 
pecting insult,  only  more  so,  the  way  some  boys  do  to  show  strangers 
that  the  slightest  intimacy  is  going  to  be  unattainable. 

He  didn't  say  anything;  just  allowed  Mrs.  Massey  and  me  to  split 
a  slight  nod  between  us,  then  walked  coldly  into  the  house  with  Eddie. 
From  outside  on  the  porch  we  couldn't  hear  much  that  went  on  at 
first  in  the  living-room;  they  were  talking  fairly  quietly,  as  sometimes 
young  people  do  for  a  little  while,  except  at  parties,  until  they  get 
better  acquainted.  After  that,  the  Turpie  boy  seemed  to  be  holding 
forth  at  considerable  length  in  a  treble  voice,  and  his  subject  must 
have  been  agreeable  to  him,  because  we  finally  heard  Eddie  break  in, 
pretty  nearly  shouting,  and  beginning  with  loud  scornful  laugh- 
ter. 

"What'd  I  tell  you,  Enid?"  he  said.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  if  you  ever 
let  him  once  get  talking  about  himself  you  couldn't  stop  him  except 
you'd  hit  his  little  old  nob  of  a  head  with  a  sledge-hammer?  For 
heaven's  sake.  Mush,  talk  about  something  pleasant !" 

— Booth  Tarkington,  Maryh  Neck,  p.  290;  copyright,  1932,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 


IT  is  only  for  a  week  or  two  that  a  broken  chair  or  a  door  off  its 
hinges  is  recognized  for  such.  Soon,  imperceptibly,  it  changes 
its  character,  and  becomes  the  chair  which  is  always  left  in 
the  corner,  the  door  which  does  not  shut.  A  pin,  fastening  a  torn  val- 
ance, rusts  itself  into  the  texture  of  the  stuff,  is  irremovable;  the 
cracked  dessert  plate  and  the  stewpan  with  a  hole  in  it,  set  aside  until 
the  man  who  rivets  and  solders  should  chance  to  come  that  way,  be- 
come part  of  the  dresser,  are  taken  down  and  dusted  and  put  back; 
and  when  the  man  arrives  no  one  remembers  them  as  things  in  need  of 
repair.  Five  large  keys  rest  inside  the  best  soup-tureen,  scrupulously 
preserved  though  no  one  knows  what  it  was  they  once  opened;  and 
the  pastry-cutter  is  there  too,  little  missed,  for  the  tea-cup  without  a 
handle  has  taken  its  place.    For  a  few  days  the  current  of  household 
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life  checks  at  obstacles  such  as  these,  but  soon  it  hollows  itself  another 
channel,  and  flows  round  them  unperturbed. 

— Sylvia  Townsend  Warner,  The  Salutation,  p.  31;  copyright,  1932,  by  The 
Viking  Press.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


WITH  him  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  group  of  young  men; 
of  whom,  however,  Boyd  noticed  particularly  only  one. 
Indeed,  that  one  could  hardly  escape  notice.  He  stood 
well  over  six  feet  and  bulged  with  enormous  frame  and  muscles.  His 
complexion  was  very  blond,  so  that  the  ruddiness  of  his  open-air 
skin  showed  in  fierce  and  pleasing  contrast  to  his  bleached  mustache 
and  eyebrows.  To  make  it  more  emphatic,  he  wore  garments  of  small 
black-and-white  checks.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  compute 
how  many  thousand  of  these  little  squares  there  were  spread  over 
his  great  round  chest  and  thick  arms  alone. 

— Stewart  Edward  White,  Rose  Dawn,  p.  17;  copyright,   1920,  by  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


OVERLOOK  knew  Pot  at  once — ^knew  him  with  a  faint  sen- 
sation of  surprise  that  Pot  looked  exactly  as  he  always  had. 
And  a  moment  later  he  saw  that  this  was  not  true  at  all; 
that  Pot  had  changed.  The  man  had  shrunk.  Pot  had  been  a  stocky 
boy,  a  stout  boy,  and  of  decent  stature,  full  as  tall  as  Overlook  him- 
self. But  now,  even  while  the  other  approached  and  before  they  stood 
eye  to  eye,  Overlook  saw  that  Pot  was  three  or  four  inches  shorter 
than  himself,  and  the  suggestion  of  chubbiness  which  as  a  boy  he  had 
worn  was  gone.  He  was  still  a  square  fashion  of  a  man,  but  that  was 
all.  His  softness  was  gone;  he  was  contracted  and  concentrated,  and 
someone  had  lopped  three  inches  off  his  height.  Overlook,  keenly 
appraising  him,  decided  that  this  only  appeared  to  be  so;  that  the 
appearance  resulted  from  Pot's  slight  stoop. 

— Ben  Ames  Williams,  Immortal  Longings,  p.  74;  copyright,  1927,  by  E.  P. 
Button  and  Company.   Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


IT  is  a  cunning  face  that  she  shows,  ancient  and  wise  and  full  of 
deep  concealments :  with  all  its  wrinkles  it  resembles  one  of  those 
slopes  where  the  trails  of  the  caribou  move  together  and  cross 
and  turn  off,  in  such  number  that  there  is  no  following  any  of  them. 
Time  has  hemmed  in  her  eyes  with  drooping  lids  from  above  and 
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puffy  bags  beneath — all  the  better  for  her,  since  this  enables  her  to 
see  out  without  your  being  able  to  look  in ;  eyes  that  are  old  but  still 
bright,  still  restlessly  moving,  like  wild  things  pacing  back  and  forth 
behind  a  barricade.  Wrinkles  and  an  eager  gaze,  a  shriveled  mouth 
not  so  full  of  teeth  as  it  used  to  be,  and  on  the  chin,  running  up  and 
down,  five  blue  lines  that  were  tattooed  into  her  skin  in  the  long  ago, 
when  she  was  a  girl.  It  is  hard  to  beheve  that  Old  Mother  was  ever 
a  girl. 

— Thames  Williamson,   The  Earth  Told  Me,  p.   ii;  copyright,  1930,  by 
Simon  and  Shuster.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


T] 


**r  I  iHROW  out  your  rings!"  cries  Akpek.  He  is  out  of  bullets 
and  the  wolves  are  bounding  closer,  making  a  horrible  clamor. 
Taliak  looks  round  at  them.  .  .  .  Seven,  eight,  nine.  Great 
ghastly  beasts,  almost  white,  save  for  some  black  on  their  heads.  Jaws 
wide  open,  howls  and  barks  bursting  out  of  them. 

Quietly  he  reaches  down  and  picks  up  a  piece  of  fish.  He  throws 
it  out,  clinging  to  the  lines  with  his  free  hand.  Fish!  Gone  in  an  in- 
stant, and  the  wolves  leaping  forward  again.  That  is  good.  Another 
piece  of  fish.  Down  a  red  throat.  The  brutes  are  going  mad  with 
desire.  Excellent,  couldn't  be  better.  Now  that  they  have  frothed 
up  an  appetite  they  will  enjoy  his  whalebone  rings. 

He  throws  them  out,  slowly,  one  at  a  time. 

A  simple  operation.  It  is  hke  feeding  dogs.  Every  ring  has  been 
snapped  up.  The  beasts  come  on  with  new  fire,  closer  and  closer. 
One  of  them  is  on  the  point  of  leaping  into  Taliak's  sled — but  instead 
of  that  he  bounds  into  the  air  and  comes  down  on  his  back.  His  com- 
rades pause  to  devour  him.  Almost  immediately  after  that  a  second 
brute  falls  over,  and  is  instantly  torn  up.  The  young  sled  deer  gain 
a  little,  then  the  seven  wolves  rush  up,  fiercer  than  ever.  It  seems  that 
when  you  are  a  wolf  you  want  more  than  just  a  taste  of  things.  The 
deer  gasp.  They  are  almost  spent.  But  never  mind.  Down  inside 
hot  bellies  the  tallow  that  covers  each  whalebone  ring  is  melting. 
Ah,  another  brute  falls  writhing.  Three.  Wait  just  a  little,  you 
young  sled  deer.  Be  patient.  A  fourth  wolf  tumbles  down,  then  two 
more,  howling  for  the  last  time,  until  all  at  once  what  is  left  of  the 
nine  is  swallowed  up  in  the  gloom  of  the  tundra,  and  Taliak  sees  them 
no  more.  What  useful  stuff  whalebone  is!  You  sharpen  the  ends  of 
a  long  piece  and  make  it  into  a  spring — heat — it  suddenly  straightens 
out  and  pierces  the  vitals  of  whatever  has  swallowed  it.  An  old  In- 
nuit  device,  better  than  a  hundred  rifles. 

— ^Thames  Williamson,  The  Earth  Told  Me,  p.  165;  copyright,  1930,  by 
Simon  and  Shuster.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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TUM,  turn,  turn,  turn.  The  people  are  arranged  in  a  close  cir- 
cle, and  just  on  the  inside  of  this  circle  are  five  men,  sitting 
down  cross-legged.  Each  man  has  a  drum,  made  of  walrus 
intestine  sewed  in  strips  and  stretched  over  a  hoop.  There  is  an 
ivory  stick  to  beat  it  with.  Such  is  the  thing  that  makes  Innuit  music, 
and  when  it  is  done  with  skill  there  is  nothing  like  it.  Drumming  like 
that  makes  the  musical  box  of  the  whites  sound  like  your  finger  nails 
scratching  on  cold  iron. 

Tum,  tum,  tum,  tum,  tum.  The  man  at  the  end  is  beating,  get- 
ting the  stroke,  warming  the  people.  Another  joins  in,  striking  in 
unison;  and  then  a  third,  a  third  now,  tum,  tum,  tum,  tum,  tum, 
tum,  until  presently  there  is  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  all  five  making  their 
splendid  thunder  together.  The  crowd  sways.  Voices  break  out, 
''Mamayuak!     Mamayuak!     Mamayuak!" 

— ^Thames  Williamson,  The  Earth  Told  Me,  p.  199;  copyright,  1930,  by 
Simon  and  Shuster.    Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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I.  Unplotted  Narratives 

A   BRIDE  IN  A  BOX  CAR* 

By  Ivy  Grant  Morton 

I  AM  not  a  female  vagrant,  queen  of  the  hoboes,  or  even  the  wife 
of  one,  although  my  husband's  name  does  happen  to  be  WilHam; 
but  my  friends  and  family  must  have  suspected  that  I  was  about 
to  become  at  least  one  of  these,  from  their  looks  of  uncontrolled  hor- 
ror when  I  told  them  where  my  future  home  was  to  be.  I  suppose  they 
pictured  me  arising  in  the  morning  fully  dressed  from  my  bed  of  straw, 
dusting  off  my  clothes,  picking  the  chaff  out  of  my  hair,  and  sally- 
ing forth  to  make  the  morning  coffee  in  a  tomato  can.  At  any  rate, 
when  I  invited  them  to  come  and  see  for  themselves  the  coziness  of 
a  box  car,  they  were  invariably  polite  but  evasive,  as  if  I  were  about 
to  turn  into  a  sort  of  weary,  wandering  Wilhelmina,  with  whom  it 
would  be  not  quite  respectable  to  associate. 

In  the  village  where  I  taught  after  graduation  I  had  met  a  me- 
chanic, who  became,  before  I  eventually  married  him,  a  welder  on  the 
railroad,  with  his  living  quarters  in  a  freight  car.  As  this  was  my  own 
first  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  these  cars  ever  were  made  habit- 
able, or  occupied  by  any  one  except  verminous  vagrants,  I  really 
could  not  blame  my  friends  and  relatives  for  their  feeling  in  the 
matter.    It  was  a  prevalent  state  of  mind  everywhere,  I  found  later. 

Various  maintenance-of-way  men — the  movable  ones,  such  as 
welders,  bridge  gangs  and  painters,  who  have  no  permanent  divisions, 
but  are  moved  here  and  there  wherever  repairs  are  needed  most — 
are  lodged  in  groups  of  several  cars  each,  fitted  up  for  occupancy,  and 
called  an  outfit.  The  larger  outfits  house  many  men,  and  have  a 
regular  cook;  but  the  welding  gangs  are  small,  and  usually  include 
only  the  foreman  and  his  helper  with  their  two  house  cars,  the  tool 
car,  and  the  water  car  which  is  attached  when  the  outfit  is  to  be  sent 
to  a  station  where  there  is  no  available  water  supply. 

It  was  as  the  bride  of  the  foreman  of  one  of  these  outfits  that  I 
gazed  upon  my  first  home,  a  red  box  car,  sidetracked  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  grain  elevator,  and  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  landscape!     It  was  fetchingly  decorated  with  garlands  of  old 

*  From  Scribner's  Magazine,  January,  1932;  copyright,  1932,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Scribner's  Magazine. 
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shoes,  and  bangles  of  tin  cans  were  suspended  from  the  eaves  by  bright- 
colored  calico  strings.  There  was  black  on  the  doors,  and  large  signs 
completed  the  general  publicity.  William's  friends  would  have  their 
little  joke,  although  they  did  kindly  omit  the  customary  charivari. 

As  the  door — which,  by  the  way,  was  secured  after  the  fashion  of 
barns  and  garages,  by  a  padlock  through  a  staple — swung  open, 
I  saw  that  my  glowing  descriptions  of  conveniently  equipped  box  cars 
did  not  apply  to  the  one  in  which  I  was  to  begin  housekeeping. 

It  was  the  smallest-sized  car,  thirty  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide, 
and  divided  into  three  parts,  which  were  called  by  courtesy  kitchen, 
living-room,  and  bedroom,  the  ceilings  of  which  cleared  our  heads 
by  about  three  inches.  These  rooms  were  painted  in  blue  and  white, 
and  had  plenty  of  small  windows,  while  in  the  bedroom  a  large  closet 
left  space  for  nothing  save  the  bed,  dresser,  and  standing  room  for 
one. 

In  the  kitchen,  bags  were  very  much  in  the  way  for  want  of  stor- 
age space;  dishes  fitted  into  the  combination  cupboard-desk  like  the 
parts  of  a  puzzle — if  I  misplaced  the  salt  shaker,  I  couldn't  possibly 
find  room  for  the  plates — and  the  absence  of  a  sink  necessitated  throw- 
ing waste  water  out  of  the  end  door,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  throwing 
myself  out  after  it. 

I  had  supposed  that  it  would  be  simple  to  keep  house  in  this  small 
domain;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  I  could  hardly  turn  about  with- 
out knocking  something  over,  and  starry  visions  caused  by  contact 
with  projecting  corners  became  a  daily  occurrence. 

Some  of  our  few  pieces  of  furniture  William  had  made  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  stand  the  exigencies  of  moving  day;  a  wise 
precaution,  as  we  found  afterward.  These  consisted  of  the  following: 
one  dresser,  one  kitchen  table,  one  combination  cupboard-desk,  and 
one  small  bookcase,  besides  which  we  possessed  two  caboose  chairs, 
one  willow  rocker,  one  oil  stove,  my  cedar  chest,  and  the  bed.  Also, 
one  home-made  taboret,  and  two  ferns  in  cracked  pots,  having  been 
dropped  from  the  station  platform  on  their  arrival.  Neither  showed 
great  enthusiasm  for  their  new  existence,  and  finally  languished  and 
died. 

William  carried  the  water  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes  from 
the  station  in  large  buckets,  but  for  washing  clothes  and  dishes,  I 
carried  water  from  the  tank  car,  until  later  on  it  was  piped  into  the 
kitchen. 

Our  first  station  was  a  little  village  located  on  one  of  the  main  rail- 
roads running  through  central  California,  and  subject  to  all  the  draw- 
backs of  its  kind.  I  had  planned  lamb  chops,  fresh  peas,  and  straw- 
berry shortcake  for  our  first  dinner  together,  but  my  plan  was  slightly 
askewed  at  the  meat  shop  when,  upon  asking  for  lamb,  I  was  informed 
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that  they  had  only  beef  today,  and  would  have  pork  tomorrow.  Lamb, 
I  gathered,  was  of  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.  Subsequently,  I  returned  home  with  a  round  steak 
guaranteed  to  stand  hard  usage,  a  bunch  of  wilted  carrots,  a  can  of 
distressingly  high-priced  pears,  and  a  feeling  of  depression,  wondering 
how  I  could  make  a  new  husband  happy  on  such  fare! 

Most  of  the  railroad  men  went  to  work  at  seven-thirty  in  the 
morning,  quit  at  four-thirty,  and  dined  immediately.  It  seemed  wisest 
to  follow  the  general  custom,  but  it  meant  that  I  had  no  sooner  washed 
the  lunch  dishes  and  yawned  luxuriously,  than  it  was  time  to  start 
getting  afternoon  dinner.  Dinner  over  at  five  o'clock  made  inter- 
minably long  evenings,  which  were  usually  spent  by  the  other  rail- 
road people  in  playing  five  hundred.  Books  had  always  interested 
me  more  than  anything  else,  and  I  often  grew  so  sleepy  over  the 
cards  that  I  saw  everything  double,  and  consequently  made  some 
rather  peculiar  plays. 

A  welder's  work  consists  in  fusing,  by  means  of  a  very  hot  flame, 
the  ends  of  worn  or  broken  joints  in  the  rails,  and  is  a  very  dangerous 
occupation,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acetylene  and  oxygen  gases  used 
in  the  process  are  inflammable  and  explosive.  A  jarring  of  the  gas 
cylinders  or  a  backfire  in  the  torch  may  mean  an  explosion  which 
will  tear  large  holes  in  the  landscape,  and  cause  the  welder  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  portion  thereof.  Another  danger  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  welder  sits  astride  a  rail  as  he  works,  wears  goggles 
to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  torch,  and  can  hear  nothing 
because  of  the  noise  from  the  welding.  Thus  a  train  may  easily  creep 
upon  him  unawares,  before  he  can  get  his  person  and  equipment  out 
of  the  way. 

These  contingencies  necessitate  having  a  helper,  whose  duties 
consist  of  watching  the  tracks  and  warning  of  the  approach  of  trains, 
rolling  cylinders  of  gas  up  for  use,  and  otherwise  assisting.  Several 
times  William  and  Mr.  Warner,  his  helper,  barely  had  time  to  leap 
out  of  the  way  as  an  extra  train  thundered  by. 

Our  first  helper's  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  her  mother,  and  the 
cat,  Jimmy,  upon  whom  much  affection  was  lavished.  They  were 
most  congenial  companions,  and  the  section  foreman  and  his  wife 
were  delightful  people  also,  fond  of  cards  and  dancing. 

It  was  the  section  foreman  who  called  us  one  evening  shortly  after 
my  advent  into  box-car  society,  to  see  the  Northern  Lights,  a  phenom- 
enon so  unusual  in  California  that  we  were  hardly  sure  just  what  it 
was.  It  looked  more  like  the  Judgment  Day  than  anything  else.  Long 
streamers  of  green  and  rose,  like  some  sort  of  celestial  search-lights, 
seemed  to  spread  and  play  across  the  sky,  while  in  one  spot  the  radi- 
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ance  fluttered  eerily  like  a  chiffon  veil  blowing  in  a  light  breeze.  For 
nearly  an  hour  we  stood  entranced  watching  for  new  rays  to  appear; 
but  at  last  they  faded  away,  and  I  had  to  return  to  the  prosaic  task 
of  washing  dishes. 

This  was  a  long-remembered  experience,  but  in  a  day  or.  two  I 
had  another  long  remembered,  but  not  so  pleasant.  Even  before  I 
was  married,  I  had  anticipated  being  "bumped,"  when  the  house  car 
was  moved  for  the  first  time.  It  should  have  been  a  rather  thrilling 
sensation  under  proper  conditions,  namely,  preparedness,  and  my 
husband's  reassuring  presence.   As  it  fell  out,  I  had  neither. 

When  the  time  came,  the  outfit  was  to  be  attached  to  a  local  freight, 
and,  after  much  switching  and  consequent  jolting,  deposited  at  the 
next  stop.  A  warning,  and  plenty  of  time  for  getting  ready,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  given.  It  was  with  something  of  a  panicky  feeling  that, 
on  starting  for  town  one  afternoon,  I  discovered  a  brakeman  in  the 
act  of  removing  the  steps  from  my  front  door,  preparatory  to  heaving 
them  into  the  living-room!   This  could  mean  but  one  thing. 

"You  ready  to  move?"  he  said  brusquely.  "Sorry,  but  we're  going 
in  about  five  minutes." 

I  was  almost  beside  myself.  "  Wait,  wait,"  I  cried.  "  I'm  not  packed, 
and  all  my  dishes  will  be  broken.  I've  had  no  time  to  get  ready." 

"  We've  got  to  put  a  couple  of  cars  in  down  at  that  other  warehouse, 
and  the  outfit's  in  the  way.  We've  got  to  do  it,"  and  he  threw  the 
steps  in  and  walked  off,  leaving  me  to  my  fate. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do  first,  and  there  was  little  time  to  decide. 
Setting  my  wash-boiler  on  the  kitchen  floor,  I  threw  a  heavy  Turkish 
towel  in,  and  carefully  placed  upon  it  my  precious  bits  of  china  and 
glass.  Then  I  rushed  into  the  bedroom  and  deposited  a  slender  crystal 
vase  and  several  other  breakables  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  I  heard 
the  engine  bearing  down  upon  the  car.  Envisioning  the  cupboard 
doors  flying  open,  and  the  dishes  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  I  took  my  final 
stand  there,  arms  upraised  to  save  what  I  could.  Then  there  came  a 
horrible  sickening  thud  as  the  engine  was  coupled,  which  almost  took 
me  off  my  feet.  The  dishes  rattled,  and  something  fell  behind  me;  what, 
I  dared  not  look  to  see,  as  another  jolt  might  follow  immediately. 
Again  came  the  bump,  accompanied  by  more  sounds  of  falling  things, 
and  the  dishes  slid  forward  threateningly.  Twelve  times  in  all  was 
that  soul-shaking  experience  repeated  before  we  were  set  back  where 
we  had  been,  and  I  was  free  to  view  the  damages. 

Luckily,  nothing  was  seriously  injured  except  my  nerves.  But  the 
kerosene  had  splashed  out  of  my  oil  stove  at  every  jolt,  and  distributed 
itself  over  a  large  area  of  newly  scrubbed  floor;  most  of  my  precious 
bucket  of  water  was  spilled,  and  a  full  box  of  powder  had  slid  from 
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the  dresser  and  filled  the  bedroom  with  a  perfumed  cloud.  In  short, 
everything  in  the  car  looked  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  glorious  jag.  I 
was  thoroughly  indignant,  and  started  for  the  helper's  car  to  learn 
how  they  had  fared.  I  found  Mrs.  Warner  scooping  half-congealed 
jello  and  fruit  from  the  floor.  "We'll  go  short  on  dessert  tonight,  I'm 
afraid,"  she  laughed.  "Over  half  of  it  slopped  out  before  we  knew  it. 
Those  certainly  were  the  worst  bumps  we've  ever  had!" 

On  the  way  back  to  our  car  I  discovered  that  our  chimney  had  been 
laid  prone  on  the  roof;  and  the  section  foreman,  who  strolled  up  to 
condole  with  us,  explained  that  the  local  was  late,  and  the  crew 
had  not  had  their  dinner,  but  later  we  discovered  that  they  had  a 
reputation  for  being  rough.  On  some  of  the  divisions,  I  was  told,  the 
boss's  wife  fed  the  crew  cake  on  moving  day,  so  they  would  feel  good- 
natured,  and  switch  the  cars  gently;  but  I  never  had  a  chance  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  that  plan. 

When  we  really  were  ready  to  move,  we  stocked  up  on  all  sorts  of 
canned  goods  that  would  sustain  us  in  the  absence  of  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables,  since  our  next  stop  would  be  three  miles  from  town,  and 
no  way  of  getting  there  except  on  foot  or  the  railroad  motor;  for  al- 
though Warners  possessed  an  automobile  of  sorts,  we  had  none.  The 
water  tank,  also,  had  to  be  emptied,  scrubbed  out  thoroughly,  and 
refilled  with  fresh  water,  for  Tomlinson  boasted  nothing  but  a  large 
grain  warehouse  and  a  small  covered  waiting  seat. 

On  this  occasion  the  bumps  were  very  gentle,  and  we  were  all  packed, 
tied,  and  ready;  so  we  sat  in  state  in  the  open  door,  dangled  our  feet, 
and  watched  the  landscape  flow  by;  something  I  had  never  expected 
to  view  from  the  door  of  a  freight  car. 

Sidetracked  at  last  in  Tomhnson,  we  proceeded  to  lunch  in  order 
that  the  men  might  go  to  work,  and  I  remember  that  on  that  first 
moving  day  I  had  made  a  farewell  purchase  of  fresh  meat,  a  pot  roast 
of  extreme  durability,  which  lasted  some  time  because  we  could  chew 
only  a  few  bites  at  a  meal.  The  spring  wind  swept  across  the  broad 
expanses  of  ripening  wheat,  and  moaned  like  a  tormented  thing  around 
the  corners  of  our  little  car.  Not  a  spear  of  green  could  be  seen,  not 
even  a  tree,  for  miles  around;  even  the  foothills  in  the  background 
were  sear  and  brown.  The  only  living  things  seemed  to  be  jack  rabbits 
and  flies — it  was  too  dry  for  mosquitoes,  and  for  that  mercy  at  least, 
we  were  thankful.  That  coyotes,  also,  were  present,  we  became  aware 
a  few  nights  later,  when  they  set  up  an  unearthly  howling  after  a  train 
had  gone  by.  The  flies  were  positively  vicious — lisle  stockings  seemed 
not  to  daunt  them  in  the  least — and  there  was  every  variety  from  house 
to  horse,  all  equally  hungry.  The  ground  was  so  hard  that  to  dig 
a  hole  in  which  to  bury  the  garbage  was  like  excavating  for  a  grave 
in  the  middle  of  a  well-paved  highway. 
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Our  chief  recreation,  aside  from  playing  five  hundred,  was  to  go 
out  rabbit  hunting  in  Warner's  flivver  after  dinner,  when  the  bunnies 
were  most  Ukely  to  be  abroad.  Cotton  tails  were  our  particular  aim, 
but  they  were  scarce  although  long-eared  jack  rabbits  loped  lazily 
in  all  directions.  At  least  these  rabbit  shoots  furnished  us  with  mild 
excitement,  and  occasional  fresh  meat,  while  Jimmy  the  cat  wel- 
comed the  refuse  with  glad  cries. 

As  the  men  began  working  farther  and  farther  up  the  line,  they 
began  taking  lunches.  There  was  a  mad  scramble  after  breakfast  to 
get  these  put  up,  and  then  from  seven-thirty  until  four-thirty  we  sat 
alone  in  the  midst  of  grain,  watching  the  heat  simmer  above  those 
glistening  fields;  for  by  that  time  the  sun  was  warming  up  to  his  task 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  kindly  provided  us  with  hot  running  water 
from  our  iron  tank  car — very  convenient  for  laundering  clothes,  dishes, 
and  ourselves,  but  somewhat  undesirable  when  we  had  a  thirst  to 
quench. 

The  company  did  not  furnish  ice  until  a  certain  date,  and  if  the 
weather  was  ahead  of  its  schedule,  the  box-car  sojourners  were  in  a 
sorry  plight.  The  men,  especially,  suffered  between  two  fires :  the  sun 
on  their  backs,  the  welding  torch  on  their  faces,  and  only  luke-warm 
water  to  drink.  However,  the  freight  crews  were  kindly  souls;  almost 
every  day  as  they  passed,  they  pushed  off  a  large  piece  of  ice  from 
one  of  the  refrigerator  cars,  or  gave  us  some  from  their  own  supply. 
This  we  picked  up  in  dishpans  and  wash  tubs,  even  to  the  smallest 
bits,  as  one  would  collect  jewels  spilled  from  a  treasure  chest.  It 
happened  that  Bess  Warner  knew  one  of  the  engineers,  and  often 
chatted  with  him  when  his  freight  train  sidetracked  for  a  fast  pas- 
senger to  go  by.  This  chance  acquaintance  enlarged  our  ice  supply 
considerably. 

One  morning  as  the  freight  train  with  its  friendly  engineer  vanished 
into  the  distance,  Bess  suddenly,  half  crying,  burst  out:  ''What  a 
fool  I  am!"  I  wildly  conjectured  that  she  had  once  been  in  love  with 
this  trainman,  but  when  the  tale  unfolded,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  engineer,  but  much  with  her  present  environment  and  husband. 
At  any  rate,  she  had  decided  to  leave  them,  the  sun-baked  earth,  it 
appeared,  being  the  underlying  cause  of  her  decision.  Briefly,  Eric 
had  been  slow  about  digging  the  garbage  pit,  and  Bess  to  shame  him 
had  attempted  to  dig  it  herself.  Her  efforts  were  as  hen  scratchings 
upon  asphalt,  and  Eric  not  only  had  refrained  from  offers  of  aid,  but 
had  insulted  injury  by  long,  loud  laughter;  whereupon  his  wife  blew 
up  with  a  bang.  He  did  not  love  her;  he  gave  her  no  money  for  clothes, 
and,  most  prickly  of  all,  she  had  turned  down,  in  order  to  marry  him, 
a  man  of  much  wealth. 
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"What  a  fool  I  was,"  she  repeated.  "That's  what  comes  of  marry- 
ing for  love!" 

These  were  thrilling  confessions  for  the  ear  of  a  month-old  bride. 
I  remember  listening  with  a  weak  sensation  in  my  middle,  and  specu- 
lating as  to  whether,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  I  should  be  execrat- 
ing my  lot,  and  caUing  myself  names. 

Bess  did  indeed  have  her  trunk  packed,  but  getting  away  was  some- 
thing else.  Such  a  station  is  the  poorest  place  in  the  world  to  leave 
one's  husband,  for  no  northbound  train  stopped,  and  a  southbound 
one  only  on  flag.  To  hoist  trunks  and  baggage  out  of  a  box  car,  over 
to  the  main  track,  and  onto  this  one  impatient  train  was  unthinkable 
without  masculine  strength;  and  one  can  hardly  request  the  assist- 
ance of  a  husband  with  whom  one  is  at  outs,  when  the  chief  end  and 
aim  is  to  get  away  unseen. 

Consequently,  a  sort  of  armed  truce  was  declared,  and  in  a  week 
or  two,  by  some  mysterious  shake-up,  the  Warners  were  transferred 
to  another  division  in  a  green  and  lovely  district.  Here  they  lived 
quite  peacefully  for  a  month  or  more,  then  quit  the  railroad,  separated, 
and  later  rejoined  one  another.  I  shall  always  remember  them  as 
most  amiable  friends,  but  alas,  I  have  lost  track  of  them  as  one  will, 
and  may  never  see  them  again. 

We  were  left  without  a  helper.  Coming  home  one  Sunday  night, 
we  found  a  new  one  had  arrived — a  widower.  That  meant  no  feminine 
company  for  me,  and  a  somewhat  lonesome  time  I  had  of  it  for  the 
next  month  and  a  half.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  pleasant  soul,  who 
played  pinochle  with  my  husband,  and  was  gallant  to  me,  with 
a  happy  effect  upon  my  mate,  who,  having  acquired  his  wife  after 
months  of  courteous  attention,  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  letting 
down. 

As  the  new  living-quarters  which  we  were  supposed  to  have  had 
remained  conspicuously  absent,  we  wrote  to  the  roadmaster,  and  in 
a  short  time  a  car  appeared,  although  not  the  one  originally  intended 
for  us.  This  was  thirty-five  feet  long,  unpartitioned,  and  shining  with 
fresh  paint — its  interior  color  scheme  a  gladsome  red  and  yellow! 
Immediately  we  began  remodeling  and  painting.  Most  of  the  time 
we  lived  in  that  car  it  was  littered  with  shavings  and  pieces  of  lumber. 

Harvesters  were  going  full  blast  in  the  grain  fields  by  that  time, 
leaving  acres  of  stubble  dotted  with  piles  of  sacks  where  the  dry  whis- 
per of  waving  wheat  had  been. 

Again  we  moved — three  miles  down  the  line  to  Josephine,  which 
had  a  warehouse,  a  telephone  booth,  a  waiting-room,  and  one  tree 
upon  which  I  gazed  in  ecstasy.  Farther  on,  there  was  a  stream,  prac- 
tically dry,  but  bordered  by  green  grass  and  trees.  However,  my  zeal 
for  walking  seldom  extended  so  far.    Once  in  a  particularly  generous 
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mood,  I  made  a  pail  of  iced  lemonade  which  I  carried  out  to  the  men, 
who  were  working  a  half  mile  away.  My  husband,  after  engulfing 
a  quart  or  so,  remarked  that  it  was  too  sour;  whereupon  the  widower, 
that  sweet  balm  in  Gilead,  salved  my  feelings  by  declaring  it  just 
right,  and  bestowed  upon  William  a  look  which  plainly  named  him 
the  prince  of  churls. 

At  Josephine,  I  stayed  day  after  day  alone  in  the  box  car;  the  sun 
beating  down,  and  those  ghstening  expanses  of  stubble  striking  into 
my  soul,  until  to  this  day  I  cannot  see  a  dry  grain  field  without  a 
feeling  of  mental  and  physical  nausea.  Even  the  hoboes  avoided  that 
stretch  of  road — ^in  all  that  summer  and  fall  only  three  stopped  at  the 
car,  two  asking  for  coffee,  and  one  for  a  match.  The  only  break  in 
the  monotony  was  produced  by  the  grain  teams,  which,  heralded  by 
bells,  and  guided  by  word  of  mouth  and  a  jerk-line,  drove  in  to  the 
warehouse  from  every  direction.  Of  the  drivers,  one  especially  was  a 
character.  His  call  to  his  horses,  like  an  ancient  chant,  could  be  heard 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  stubble. 

Thus  another  month  of  that  hot  summer  wore  away.  We  acquired 
an  automobile  of  second-hand  vintage,  and  better  than  anything  else, 
we  fell  heir  to  another  house  car,  left  behind  one  day  by  the  local. 
It  had  belonged  to  William's  very  first  helper,  not  much  more  than 
a  boy,  who  had  departed  the  railroad  when  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
stationed  in  the  desert  with  a  new  and  extremely  colicky  baby! 

We  looked  upon  the  entire  proceeding  as  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  appropriated  the  car  before  anyone  should  change 
his  mind.  This  was  a  car!  Forty  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  plenty 
of  room  to  stretch  our  necks.  There  was  a  sink  and  draining-board 
in  the  kitchen;  plenteous  cupboard  room;  a  built-in  icebox;  a  chest 
of  drawers,  and  walls  painted  a  warm  tan.  Joyfully  we  donated  our 
garish  red-and-yellow  domicile  to  the  helper,  mourning  only  the  glass 
doors  which  William  had  found  somewhere,  and  set  into  our  kitchen 
cupboard. 

On  our  next  move,  to  Marion,  we  were  absent,  but  we  knew  it  was 
the  rough  crew's  day  on  the  local.  When  we  viewed  the  interior  of 
our  car,  we  decided  they  had  been  hungry  again,  for  our  bookcase 
was  lying  prone  on  its  face,  and  everything  else  was  similarly  dis- 
located. 

Marion  was  a  great  improvement  over  Josephine,  for  it  was  actually 
populated — mostly  by  railroad  people,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
populated.  Here  our  helper  left  us  for  an  outfit  of  his  own,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  married  man  with  a  very  nice  wife,  and  a  son,  a  lovable 
youth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
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It  was  at  this  point  that  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  much- 
marriedness  of  railroad  people;  at  least  of  those  whom  I  knew.  The 
station  agent's  wife  had  her  second  husband;  the  signal  maintainer, 
his  second  wife.  William's  first  boss  and  his  wife  had  each  been  mar- 
ried once  before ;  our  first  helper  had  had  his  second  wife,  and  she  was 
ready  to  leave  him;  our  second  helper  had  been  a  widower,  having 
managed  to  stay  so  for  thirteen  years;  while  our  new  helper  had  his 
third  wife.  I  decided  that  railroading  was  a  dangerous  occupation  in 
more  ways  than  one,  especially  for  wives.  The  mortality  seemed  great, 
likewise  the  nerve  strain,  for  death  and  divorce  appeared  to  divide 
the  honors  about  equally.  At  our  next  stop  we  were  to  find  that  the 
agent  had  been  twice  married!  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  these  disturb- 
ing statistics  as  much  as  to  anything  else,  that  I  was  ready  to  leave 
the  railroad  when  an  opportunity  offered. 

Not  long  after  our  arrival  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Marion,  the  pleas- 
ant, cushiony  woman  in  charge  of  the  hotel — which  was  a  private 
home  with  an  extra  bed — opened  a  store  in  her  parlor.  Here  we  could 
buy  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  canned  foods.  For  fresh  vegetables  we 
took  the  car  after  work,  and  drove  five  miles  over  rough  roads  to  a 
store  on  the  highway;  and  for  fresh  meat  eight  miles  farther  to  a  small 
town  where  we  often  indulged  in  movies  and  ice-cream  on  warm 
evenings. 

My  piano  was  moved  into  the  car  also,  while  we  were  in  Marion, 
and  we  found  its  tone  much  jangled,  a  condition  which  subsequent 
movings  did  not  improve.  However,  its  presence  added  to  our  feeling 
of  civilization. 

At  this  station,  the  railroad  company  maintained  a  water  tank 
filled  by  an  electric  pump,  which  furnished  running  water  for  its 
employees.  To  facilitate  carrying  the  water  supply  for  the  car,  Wil- 
liam attached  a  connection,  and  piped  it  to  within  a  few  yards  of  our 
door.  The  water  for  my  cooking  and  car  use  was  carried  every  few 
days,  and  placed  in  large  tanks  equipped  with  faucets,  which  stood 
on  a  shelf  over  the  sink.  Thus  I  had  running  water  as  long  as  my  good 
husband  kept  the  tanks  filled,  but  oh,  the  mud  and  sand  which  he 
tracked  across  my  floors  in  doing  it! 

One  day,  on  going  to  the  faucet  outside  for  a  fresh  drink,  I  found 
something  floating  in  my  cup,  which,  upon  examination,  proved  to 
be  a  feather.  How  in  the  world,  I  wondered,  did  a  feather  get  into  the 
pipe;  and  when  William  came  home,  I  propounded  the  question  to  him. 
He  seized  a  bucket,  and  began  to  run  water  out  of  the  faucet.  Suddenly 
something  shot  into  the  pail,  which  to  our  horror,  we  found  to  be 
feathers,  unmistakably  imbedded  in  a  piece  of  flesh.  That  was  enough! 
William  dashed  up  to  the  station,  and  returned  with  the  agent.  To- 
gether they  climbed  up,  and  investigated  the  tank.    It  contained  a 
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water-soaked  and  much  dilapidated  owl,  already  separating  into  its 
component  parts.  Shudders !  Dinner  was  ready,  but  nobody  partook 
that  evening.  Instead  there  was  an  immediate  emptying  of  the  tank, 
which  resulted  in  a  young  flood  about  the  water  tower;  and  much 
scrubbing  and  flushing  before  a  new  supply  of  water  was  set 
a-pumping. 

Then  at  last,  after  a  couple  of  months  at  Marion,  another  move 
was  scheduled,  and  we  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  change. 
This  time  it  was  to  be  Lanada,  which  was  some  miles  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

It  is  remarkable  how  different  are  section  foremen  and  their  work! 
While  our  helper  drove  our  automobile,  we  rode  to  our  destination 
in  the  car  on  account  of  our  piano,  not  knowing  just  how  it  would  con- 
duct itself  on  its  first  journey.  And  a  good  thing  we  did!  Over  the 
first  section  we  went  very  smoothly,  but  immediately  we  struck  the 
next  one,  everything  in  the  car  began  to  "shimmy,"  a  movement 
which  at  that  time  was  very  popular.  The  articles  which  I  had  placed 
on  the  bed  as  usual,  for  safe  keeping,  hopped  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  until  finally  the  bed  shook  itself  apart,  and  one  side  went  slant- 
ing, while  we  dashed  to  the  rescue.  From  then  on,  we  were  dashing 
to  the  rescue  in  every  direction  at  once.  Each  piece  of  furniture  moved 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot;  and  our  poor  piano  rocked  and  rolled  like 
a  ship  in  a  storm,  until  William  was  obliged  to  steady  it  over  the  bad 
section,  lest  it  fall  with  a  crash.  The  stovepipe  disconnected  itself 
from  the  chimney  hole,  and  had  to  be  hastily  taken  down,  whereupon 
the  soot  which  had  been  dislodged  showered  in  every  direction. 
A  bowl  of  roses  chasseed  over  the  tabletop  like  a  dancer  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  glided  so  near  the  edge  that  I  set  it  on  the  floor  in  a  fright. 
I  sat  in  the  open  car  door  as  usual;  but  when  my  spine  began  to  feel 
as  if  each  separate  vertebra  was  being  uncoupled,  I  looked  for  another 
seat.  The  only  place  I  could  find  which  did  not  jounce  unmercifully 
was  in  the  center  of  the  couch,  which,  I  forgot  to  mention,  had  been 
added  to  our  supply  of  furniture  in  order  to  have  an  extra  bed.  I  am 
afraid  its  springs  have  never  been  quite  the  same  since.  Fortunately 
we  struck  smoother  road  in  a  few  miles,  before  we  and  our  possessions 
were  entirely  disintegrated. 

Lanada  had  been  started  by  a  land  development  company,  and 
elaborately  laid  out  with  palm-bordered  streets,  and  buildings  with 
fancy  stucco  fronts.  Electroliers,  even,  had  been  installed,  while  a 
lovely  little  park  and  a  rather  pretentious  hotel,  with  a  swimming- 
pool  beside  it,  made  us  ponder  upon  the  fate  which  sent  us  to  such  a 
place  after  the  dry  hot  summer  was  over.  However,  across  the  main 
track  was  the  tiny  railroad  park,  filled  with  chrysanthemums  in  full 
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bloom,  and  a  few  blocks  away  were  stores  where  we  gloried  in  the 
luxury  of  shopping  every  day  for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  One  of 
these  stores  carried  almost  every  line :  groceries,  dry  goods,  hardware, 
furniture,  and  the  post-office  to  boot.  The  one  next  door  combined 
the  meat  market,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  public  library,  telephone 
exchange,  and  insurance  office,  besides  several  other  side  lines  added 
while  we  were  there.  Here  we  ordered  our  meat,  which  with  fresh 
vegetables  was  brought  in  from  a  neighboring  town  by  truck,  but  we 
were  obliged  to  go  early  the  next  morning  to  claim  it,  or  somebody  else 
would  cook  our  dinner. 

Thus,  uneventfully,  a  month  passed  at  Lanada,  but  we  were  des- 
tined never  to  move  again.  William  had  long  yearned  to  set  up  a 
garage  of  his  own,  and  neither  of  us  was  particularly  enamored  of 
box-car  life,  so  when  we  heard  of  a  garage  for  sale  in  a  near-by  town, 
we  embraced  what  looked  like  a  golden  opportunity. 

It  was  nearing  Christmas  when  we  left  our  box  car,  and  the  winter 
rains  were  descending  upon  us  in  floods.  The  right-of-way  was  a 
lake;  the  men  had  gone  to  work  for  days  in  slickers  and  rain  hats,  and 
the  roads  out  were  a  mass  of  mud,  almost  impossible  to  drive  through. 
We  put  our  automobile  in  a  garage,  and  waded  on  board  a  train,  home- 
ward bound  for  the  holidays.  Having  said  farewell  to  my  box  car, 
I  set  myself  to  watch  for  the  places  where  we  had  been  stationed. 
The  rain  poured  steadily  down,  and — wonder  of  wonders! — where 
I  had  gazed  for  endless  weeks  upon  glistening  stubble,  the  verdancy 
of  young  grain  was  now  appearing;  and  old,  familiar,  dry  roads  were 
almost  obliterated  under  vast  expanses  of  water,  so  that,  after  all, 
those  last  views  which  I  had  of  Marion,  Josephine,  and  Tomlinson 
were  both  green  and  wet. 

A  TOURIST  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF* 

IN   SCANDINAVIA 

By  A .  Edward  Newton 
I 

MANY  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Punch  a 
series  of  so-called  lectures  by  one  Mrs.  Caudle  to  her  hus- 
band. They  were  called  "Curtain  Lectures"  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  by  the  lady  when  the 
bed  curtains  were  drawn — when  the  victim  could  not  but  hear.    The 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1928.  Reprinted  in  A  Tourist  in  Spite  of  Himself; 
copyright,  1930,  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author,  the 
publishers,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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lectures  were  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  from  the  wickedness  of  loan- 
ing the  family  umbrella  to  the  unnecessity  of  a  man  carrying  a  key 
to  his  own  front  door — the  idea  being  that  if  he  comes  home  betimes, 
as  a  married  man  should,  he  will  have  no  need  for  one.  Afterward 
these  lectures  were  published  in  book  form,  and  today  their  author, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  is  chiefly  remembered  by  these  amusing  examples 
of  his  wit. 

But  the  idea  of  an  advice-giving  wife  was  not  new  with  Jerrold. 
Two  hundred  years  before,  Richard  Brathwait  had  published  a  book 
called  A  Boulster  Lecture:  it  was  the  same  thing  under  another  name. 
The  book  has  an  amusing  frontispiece  in  which  a  woman,  in  bed,  is 
addressing  a  man  seemingly  asleep  at  her  side,  and  under  the  quaint 
old  engraving  is  a  verse  from  which  we  get  the  phrase  about  advice 
going  in  one  ear  and  coming  out  at  the  other;  it  reads : — 

This  wife  a  wondrous  racket  means  to  keep, 

While  the  Husband  seems  to  sleep  but  does  not  sleep: 

But  she  might  full  well  her  Lecture  smother, 

For  entering  one  ear,  it  goes  out  at  t'other. 

Do  not  think  that  I  have  exhausted  the  subject;  I  have  not.  I 
merely  wish  to  show  my  familiarity  with  it  and  to  make  clear  to  my 
reader  that  I,  a  man  of  mature  years,  have  found  it  wise  when  my 
wife  speaks — "either  in  bed  or  at  board,"  as  the  old  marriage  serv- 
ice has  it — to  pay  due  heed  and  to  adjust  myself  to  circumstances; 
indeed,  one's  happiness  in  this  world  consists  almost  entirely  in  so 
adjusting  oneself. 

It  was  across  the  narrow  chasm  separating  our  two  beds  that  my 
wife,  some  months  ago,  spoke  these  words:  "I  don't  think  we  could 
do  better  than  to  go  to  Norway  and  Sweden  this  summer."  We  had 
been  discussing  a  holiday  and  I  had  suggested  that  after  a  month  in 
London  we  hire  a  motor  and  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  We  had  made,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  most  delightful  motor 
trip  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  had  promised  ourselves  that 
some  day  we  would  journey  all  the  way  to  Land's  End.  We  had  in- 
deed discussed  the  matter  so  often  that  I  thought  it  was  as  good  as 
settled,  and  this  sudden  abandonment  of  our  plans  for  a  tour  into  a 
country  we  knew  and  loved  for  one  about  which  we  knew  little — and, 
as  I  thought,  cared  less — came  upon  me  as  a  kind  of  shock.  "Why 
not  Patagonia?"  I  inquired — I  could  not  help  it — and  was  told  not 
to  be  silly.  My  wife  then  deigned  to  give  her  reasons,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  their  force.  We  were  to  act  as  guides  to  a  young  man' 
who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  get  as  much  pleasure  as  we  in  poking 
about  in  the  beautiful  parish  churches  in  the  west  of  England,  or 
peeping  over  the  hedge  of  Max  Gate,  Dorchester,  in  the  hope  of  get- 
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ting  a  glimpse  of  Thomas  Hardy,  England's  one  Grand  Old  Man. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  new  and  beautiful  city  in  a  new  and  beautiful 
country,  every  few  days,  could  not  fail  to  prove  delightful  to  any  lad 
with  an  easy  conscience  and  a  good  digestion. 

"But— "said  I. 

"There  are  no  buts  about  it,"  said  my  wife;  I  knew  that  there  were 
not  and  that  the  matter  was  settled. 

In  talking  over  our  plans  with  a  friend  a  few  days  later,  he  said 
to  me:  "Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice.  You  will  find  Norway 
cold:  take  plenty  of  heavy  clothing,  woolen  underwear,  and  espe- 
cially heavy  socks."  I  reported  the  conversation  to  my  wife  in  this 
wise:  "Blank  tells  me  that  we  shall  find  it  very  cold  in  Norway  and 
advises  that  you  wear  red  flannel  underwear."  "I  didn't  ask  for  his 
advice,"  said  my  lady,  "and  I  would  rather  die  in  white  cambric  than 
live  in  red  flannel."  She  speaks  just  like  that,  does  my  lady. 

A  few  weeks  later  our  steamer,  the  Minnetonka,  steamed  up  the 
Thames  to  the  Port  of  London.  It  is  a  proud  river:  the  docks  on  each 
side  are  superb  in  character  and  extent,  even  if,  alongshore,  the  hu- 
man misery  everywhere  evident  is  distressing  to  a  London-lover, 
which  I  here  proclaim  myself  to  be. 

What  we  call  "prohibition"  I  beheve  to  be  a  mistaken  gesture, 
but  it  is  at  least  an  admission  that  there  is  a  problem:  England  has, 
so  far,  contented  herself  merely  with  flirting  with  it.  She  closes  her 
countless  drinking  places  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  while  her  citizens 
are  developing  a  thirst;  but  this  is  not  enough,  for  every  saloon  is  a 
breeder  of  poverty  and  misery.  The  brewing  and  distilling  interest 
are,  however,  so  strongly  entrenched  that  if  anything  is  to  be  accom- 
pHshed  the  drink  question  must  be  seriously  grappled  with.  The  mo- 
ment one  lands  in  any  of  the  great  ports  of  Britain,  either  London 
or  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  one  is  horrified  with  the  seemingly  hopeless 
poverty  and  distress  everywhere  apparent:  armies  of  men  and  boys, 
unemployed  and  unemployable,  living  off  the  "  dole."  The  dole  is 
economically  wrong,  but  without  it  there  would  be  starvation  and 
revolution;  it  seems  an  insoluble  problem — one  is  glad  to  escape 
it. 

And  one  does  escape  it  as  soon  as  one  arrives  in  the  hotel  district, 
the  west  end  of  London — a  city  which,  in  spite  of  the  magnificence 
of  New  York,  remains  of  unequaled  charm  and  interest,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  gentleness.  There  are  few  signs  of  poverty  there 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  accommodation  in  the  hotels  or  a  seat 
at  the  theater — although  most  of  the  performances  are  very  bad — 
or  a  table  at  a  restaurant  without  "booking"  in  advance.  Poverty 
and  wealth  have  always  existed  side  by  side  in  London,  and  the  ex- 
tremes do  not  strike  an  Englishman  as  they  do  the  visitor. 
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II 

It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July  when  we  were  packing  our  bags  pre- 
paratory to  sailing  from  Newcastle  next  day  for  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
on  board  the  good  ship  Jupiter,  and  were  almost  frozen  with  the  damp 
and  chill,  that  the  words  of  our  friend  recurred  to  us,  and  we  left  our 
light  clothing  in  London,  taking  with  us  our  heaviest,  saying  to  one 
another,  "If  it  is  as  cold  as  this  in  London,  what  must  it  be  in  Nor- 
way? " 

It  is  disgusting  the  way  some  people's  stomachs  misbehave  on  a 
small  boat.  The  Jupiter  is  a  good  ship  of  her  class,  but  her  class  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  An  excellent  sailor  myself,  I  eat  as  much  as  I 
want,  then  I  smoke  and  read  and  walk.  But  not  all  people  are  like 
that:  to  many,  on  a  troubled  sea  in  a  small  boat,  the  very  thought  of 
food  is  nauseating,  and  a  man  in  robust  health  walking  the  deck  with 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth  is  regarded  as  disturbing  the  peace.  It  was  about 
ten  at  night  on  the  second  day  that  the  little  Jupiter,  having  dodged 
in  and  out  among  the  islands  in  the  harbor  of  Bergen,  tied  up  at  her 
dock  and  we  prepared  to  disembark.  Ten  at  night  and  as  light  as  day, 
for  as  one  gets  into  high  latitudes  in  summer  the  sun  hardly  sets: 
there  is  a  deep  twilight  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then,  before  one  can 
say  Jack  Robinson,  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  night  is  over. 
This  in  summer;  in  winter  it  is  pitch  dark  at  three  iu  the  afternoon. 
It  was  not  on  our  program  to  go  to  the  North  Cape,  where  in  summer 
the  sun  scarcely  sinks  below  the  horizon,  or  to  spend  days,  if  not  weeks, 
on  a  steamer  penetrating  to  their  utmost  limit  the  fiords,  because  if 
it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked,  "one  green  field  is  very  like 
another,"  might  not  the  same  be  said  of  a  fiord — those  little  bays  and 
inlets  which  characterize  the  Norwegian  coast?  Rather  it  was  our 
intention  to  catch  a  quick  impression  and  pass  on.  One  does  not  have 
to  say  that  the  scenery  of  Norway  is  magnificent — everyone  knows 
that:  the  great  snow-capped  mountains  come  right  down,  almost 
sheer,  to  the  fiords,  which  are  very  deep,  but  the  channels  are  so 
tortuous  that  they  can  only  be  safely  navigated  by  small  steamers. 

We  had  not  journeyed  very  extensively  when  it  suddenly  dawned 
on  us  that  we  were  very  hot:  where  was  this  cold  weather  for  which 
we  were  prepared?  We  inquired  and  were  told  that  it  was  always  hot 
in  July;  it  seemed  as  though  it  should  have  been  cold,  for  the  moun- 
tains about  us  were  covered  with  snow,  but  on  the  water  and  in  the 
valleys,  dressed  as  we  were,  it  was  uncomfortably  warm.  We  were 
told  that  the  heat  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which, 
flowing  around  the  north  of  Scotland,  dashes  itself  to  pieces  on  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  Norway.  We  know  this  now,  but  when  we  left  home  it 
had  not  occurred  to  us,  and  our  friend  who  had  told  us  to  prepare  for 
cold  weather  in  Scandinavia  had  overlooked  this  fact. 
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We  had  thought  of  Norway  as  a  country  of  waterfalls,  but  we  were 
not  prepared  for  the  number  that  we  were  to  see;  one  could  not  get 
out  of  sight  of  one — or  more — and  we  were  hardly  ever  out  of  hearing 
of  the  murmur  of  rushing  water;  it  made  us  drowsy  in  our  motors  and 
lulled  us  to  sleep  in  our  beds. 

Most  people,  I  fancy,  like  to  climb,  to  explore,  to  see  things.  Once 
again  a  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  biographer  occurred  to  me.  When 
Boswell  inquired  whether  he  did  not  think  the  Giant's  Causeway 
worth  seeing,  ''Why,  sir,  yes,  worth  seeing,"  the  Doctor  replied, 
''but  not  worth  going  to  see."  My  idea  exactly,  and  so  I,  being  a 
tourist  rather  against  my  will,  was  satisfied  to  see  what  I  could  see 
comfortably  either  from  the  deck  of  a  small  steamer  or  from  a  motor 
(the  American  motor  industry  is  a  thriving  one  in  Norway:  Fords 
and  Dodges  and  Chevrolets  everywhere)  or  occasionally  from  a  little 
open  carriage  drawn  by  a  single  very  small  cream-colored  horse  scarcely 
larger  than  a  polo  pony,  but  very  hardy.  The  hotels  were  excellent 
and  as  clean  as  wax;  the  tables  well  and  bountifully  spread.  We  spent 
two  nights  at  Stalheim,  which  is  not  a  village  or  even  a  hamlet;  merely 
a  hotel  superbly  situated  above  and  almost  against  a  tremendous 
waterfall  at  a  point  where  two  great  valleys  intersect.  Here  it  was 
that  we  first  encountered  the  abundance  of  hors  d'oeuvre  for  which 
Norway  is  famous.  Upon  entering  the  dining  room  one  noticed  a 
great  table  running  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  room;  upon  it  were 
piles  of  plates  and  an  immense  quantity  of  food,  chiefly  fish,  salted, 
smoked,  oiled,  boiled, — all  cold, — and  cold  meats,  with  an  endless 
variety  of  cheese.  One  was  expected  to  take  a  plate,  help  oneself, 
"cut  and  come  again, " — and  take  one's  place  at  the  table,  when  some 
single  hot  dish,  with  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  was  brought  by  a  maid 
prettily  dressed  in  native  costume.  To  one  bored  to  extinction  by  the 
ordinary  table  d'hote  it  was  a  pleasant  change.  At  Oslo — which  in 
my  boyhood  was  called  Christiania — we  stayed  at  an  excellent  hotel, 
the  Bristol,  In  European  travel  one  usually  finds  a  Bristol  Hotel — if 
there  is  one — at  least  good,  generally  the  best  hotel  in  the  place.  And 
here,  if  I  may,  I  will  digress  to  say  why  this  is  so.  May  I  permit  my- 
self the  luxury  of  a  fresh  start? 

On  August  I,  in  the  year  1730,  there  was  born  in  England  to  the 
ancient  and  "socially  prominent"  race  of  Herveys  a  son,  christened 
Frederick  after  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  His  father  was  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  the  lad  subsequently  came  to  the  title  and  inherited 
with  it  an  ample  fortune.  After  the  custom  of  his  race,  the  boy  went 
to  Cambridge,  but,  not  caring  for  the  life  there,  he  left  without  tak- 
ing his  degree,  and,  going  up  to  London,  he  became  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  resigned  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  But  not 
for  long:  it  soon  became  evident  that  even  with  his  family  connec- 
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tions  a  certain  amount  of  work  was  required  of  one  who  expected  to 
achieve  distinction  at  the  bar  and  ultimately  a  place  of  honor  and 
emolument  on  the  bench.  The  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  offered 
the  chance  of  equal  if  not  greater  distinction,  and,  could  a  bishopric 
be  obtained,  an  equal  financial  reward — without  any  work  whatever. 
The  fact  that  the  young  man  was  a  roue,  possibly  a  Catholic,  but  more 
likely  an  atheist,  was  not  then  regarded  as  being  any  bar  to  eccle- 
siastical preferment  in  the  Church  of  England;  consequently,  after 
taking  orders  and  going  through  by  easy  stages  the  lower  priesthood, 
he  applied  to  his  friend  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  for  a  bishopric, 
which  was  soon  granted  him,  he  having  in  the  meantime  received  a 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxford!  They 
did  things  that  way  in  those  days.  But  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne,  in 
Ireland,  the  one  first  granted  him,  provided  but  a  meager  stipend  for 
a  married  man  of  luxurious  tastes  with  a  growing  family,  and  he  was 
soon  translated  to  Derry,  which  gave  him  an  income  sufficient  for 
his  needs. 

To  make  a  long  and  fascinating  story  short,  the  Earl  Bishop,  as  he 
came  to  be  called,  only  resided  in  his  diocese  long  enough  to  start  the 
building  of  several  palaces,  when  he  decided  to  travel  extensively. 
Provided  with  ample  funds,  with  a  group  of  friends  and  a  large 
retinue  of  servants,  he  wandered  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
With  occasional  brief  visits  to  England  and  to  Ireland,  he  explored 
the  continent,  indulging  in  every  form  of  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion. Hail  fellow  well  met,  he  was  equally  at  home  in  Rome,  where 
he  was  taken  for  a  Catholic,  as  he  was  in  Paris,  where  he  assumed  the 
role  of  a  Protestant,  or  in  Geneva,  where  what  we  now  call  agnosti- 
cism was  the  order  of  the  day.  Wherever  he  went  he  patronized  the 
best  hotel,  usually  taking  one  entire  floor  and  sometimes  the  whole 
establishment.  So  widely  famed  was  he  as  a  traveler  and  so  great  was 
his  reputation  as  a  connoisseur  of  life,  that  my  Lord  Bristol's  hotel 
soon  became  the  best  known  and  the  most  highly  regarded  in  every 
city  or  town  where  he  sojourned.  If  it  had  been  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe 
when  he  arrived,  it  was  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe  et  Bristol  when  he  left, 
and  subsequently  the  "Hotel  Bristol"  only.  Hence  it  is  that  one  may 
still  expect  to  find — and  usually  does — the  best  at  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
as  we  did  in  Oslo,  and  as  we  did  not  elsewhere — as  will  be  related  in 
the  proper  place. 

m 

For  many  years  the  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden  were  united, 
but  some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  friendly  separation  was  agreed  upon 
and  each  country  went  about  its  own  business,  the  capital  of  Norway 
taking  its  old  Norse  name,  Oslo,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  country 
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looking  down  rather  upon  the  other  one,  as  is  the  way  of  countries  as 
it  is  of  individuals. 

The  next  great  city  en  route  was  Stockholm,  'Hhe  Venice  of  the 
North,"  as  it  is  called,  and  certainly  it  deserves  the  title:  it  is  magnif- 
icent!— superbly  situated  on  a  group  of  islands  intimately  united 
by  bridges  over  swiftly  flowing  rivers  or  arms  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
Grand  Hotel  had  been  recommended  to  me  as  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  enjoying,  among  other  things,  a  splendid  site.  Here  we 
stayed  a  week,  loitering  in  the  streets,  surveying  the  magnificent 
buildings,  and  visiting  not  once,  but  several  times,  its  splendid  city 
hall.  Why  are  our  city  halls,  however  costly,  dirty  and  impossible, 
and  the  people  who  hang  about  them  a  miserable-looking  crew?  I 
ask  you. 

Stockholm's  city  hall  is  new  and  is  a  dream  of  beauty.  It  is  situated 
on  backwater,  perhaps  on  a  lake,  and  is  architecturally  something 
between  an  Italian  palozzo  municipale  and  a  French  hotel  de  ville;  withal 
it  is  not  incongruous.  Fancy  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  Ducal  Palace 
(at  Venice)  and  you  have  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  city  hall  at  Stockholm.  The  city  is  immensely  prosperous:  no 
wars,  for  over  a  century,  have  left  their  blight  on  the  country.  Scan- 
dinavia throve  mightily  while  all  Europe  beside  destroyed  itself  in 
the  Great  War.  And  all  Europe,  except  Scandinavia,  now  envies 
and  despises  America  for  her  prosperity.  Sweden  has  dealt  with  the 
liquor  problem  rationally;  the  people  are  sober,  clean,  and  industrious; 
there  is  no  unemployment.  The  King,  a  man  of  seventy,  plays  tennis; 
peace  and  prosperity  abound. 

But  the  heat!  In  our  heavy  winter  clothes  we  had  just  managed 
to  survive  in  Norway,  but  in  Stockholm,  with  the  thermometer  at 
ninety  and  no  night, — for  by  now  the  sun  practically  never  went  to 
bed, — we  were  indeed  suffering  from  the  heat  and  the  glare.  Give  me 
a  well-behaved  sun:  a  sun  which  knows  its  place  and  goes  to  bed  at 
the  proper  time.  In  Stockholm  the  sun,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  merely 
threw  itself  upon  a  couch  for  a  few  moments  and  then,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  began  again  to  shine  for  all.  And  here  a  misfortune  befell 
me.  My  eyes  are  sensitive  to  light ;  the  least  trace  of  light  in  the  morn- 
ing and  I  am  wide  awake ;  hence  it  is  that  I  always  sleep  with  a  long, 
black,  lisle-thread  stocking,  which  I  tie  loosely  around  my  head  and 
over  my  eyes  as  though  I  were  preparing  for  a  game  of  blind  man's 
buff.  As  I  know  from  experience  that  maids  in  hotels,  finding  in  my 
room  a  woman's  black  stocking,  feel  that  they  are  discovering  some- 
thing which  may  lead  to  a  scandal,  I  invariably  hide  the  stocking  in 
the  morning,  but  the  second  night  in  the  Grand  Hotel  my  stocking 
had  disappeared;  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  I  found  myself  wide  awake.    There  was  a  time,  reader, 
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when  the  loss  of  a  black  stocking  meant  nothing,  when  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  purloin  one  of  my  wife's,  but  that  was  years  ago.  With  the 
incoming  of  the  present  style,  when  stockings  have  become  mere  films 
of  skin-colored  silk,  it  was  useless  to  look  for  relief  among  my  wife's 
lingerie.  So,  pitching  and  tossing  uneasily  in  bed  from  two  o'clock 
until  eight  next  morning,  I  determined  when  day  came  to  do  some  shop- 
ping on  my  own.  I  wanted  a  pair  of  long,  heavy,  black  stockings,  and 
I  knew  that  my  work  was  cut  out  to  get  them,  for  they  are  as  out  of 
date  as  a  bustle — and  a  bustle  is  so  out  of  date  that  there  will  be 
people  who  read  this  who  do  not  know  what  a  bustle  is. 

There  are  fine  shops  in  Stockholm,  and  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
I  inquired  for  a  pair  of  black  stockings.  I  reveal  no  secret  when  I 
say  that  I  speak  no  Swedish,  and  the  Swedes  speak,  generally,  only 
their  own  language,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  German.  By  signs 
and  pointing  to  my  own  sock  and  suggesting  length  as  best  I  could, 
I  was  shown  a  great  variety  of  socks,  but  I  wanted  women's  socks, 
long  ones.  Ah!  then  came  those  filmy  things  which  to  men  seem  de- 
signed, when  properly  filled,  for  their  undoing.  These  came  in  every 
shade  except  black  and  of  every  weight  except  heavy.  At  last  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  wanted  black  stockings,  not  too  thin,  for  myself,  and 
out  came  the  socks  again.  "Exactly,"  I  said,  "but  opera  length^''— 
where  this  phrase  came  from  I  do  not  know,  but  I  saw  that  the  sales- 
woman thought  that  she  had  a  lunatic  to  deal  with.  At  last  I  did 
what  I  should  have  done  at  first, — I  asked  for  an  interpreter, — and 
in  time  was  presented  to  a  little  Frenchwoman  on  whose  bosom  heaved 
the  flags  of  all  nations,  signifying  her  familiarity  with  the  languages 
thereof.  To  her  I  confided  my  perplexity.  "It  will  be  difficult,"  she 
said.  "As  long  as  it  is  not  impossible  I  snap  my  fingers  at  difficulties," 
I  replied.  And  after  an  unbelievable  amount  of  trouble  I  got  what 
I  wanted. 

By  this  time  I  was  in  shopping  mood,  and  with  the  help  of  my  war- 
widow  interpreter — I  am  sure  she  was  a  war  widow — I  bought  the 
lightest-texture  underwear  to  be  had  in  Sweden,  and  then  decided 
to  buy  two  suits  of  ready-made  clothes.  I  am  not  easy  to  fit  at  home; 
in  Stockholm  it  was  impossible — almost;  but  I  was  determined  that 
I  would  not  go  to  a  luncheon  next  day  (which  was  to  be  given  us  by 
the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Leland  Harrison,  to  whom  with  due 
ceremony  I  had  presented  a  letter  of  introduction)  in  a  suit  the  very 
sight  of  which  brought  sweat  to  my  brow.  My  waist  is  that  of  a  giant; 
my  length  lacks  at  least  a  foot  of  what  a  giant's  length  should  be.  In 
due  time,  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  alpaca,  I  was  conducted  to  a  mirror — 
and  I  was  not  pleased;  I  was,  in  fact,  humiliated;  but  with  the 
removal  of  ten  inches  of  trouser  leg,  and  a  rolling  up  of  several 
inches  more,    I  declared  myself  suited  and  agreed  to  buy  another 
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cream-colored  affair  after  it  had  undergone  the  necessary  amputa- 
tion. 

Women  have  no  sense  of  humor:  they  always  laugh  in  the  wrong 
place — at  least  my  wife  did  when  my  bundle  came  home.  "Do  you 
intend  to  wear  those  things?"  she  said.  ''No,  I  bought  them  just  to 
exercise  my  Swedish;  I  intend  to  carry  them  on  my  arm  to  the  lunch- 
eon to-morrow  to  show  that  I  know  what's  what,"  I  declared.  But 
next  day  at  the  Prins  Karl  Palats,  which  is  for  the  time  being  the  home 
of  our  distinguished  American  Minister,  I  was  careful  to  keep  my 
back  to  the  wall  as  much  as  possible  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  seat  of 
my  breeches  was  just  about  level  with  my  knees.  However,  I  was 
comfortable,  and  the  distinguished  company  was  too  well  bred  to 
take  any  notice  of  my  ridiculous  appearance. 

Some  famous  Latin  lad  once  remarked  that  nothing  human  was 
alien  to  him.  It  is  a  fine  statement,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  with  a 
fair  amount  of  truth  say  the  same  thing;  but  I  cannot.  The  fact  is, 
most  things  don't  interest  me  at  all,  and  the  world  has  made  a  habit 
of  gathering  these  things  together  and  putting  them  in  museums. 
Some  day  some  wise  commission  will  be  formed  to  study  what  has 
been  well  called  "museum  fatigue."  Indeed  I  think  I  have  already 
heard  of  one  which  is  to  function  in  connection  with  the  magnificent 
Pennsylvania  Museum  just  now  being  completed  on  the  Parkway  in 
Philadelphia.  Until  that  commission  functions  properly  I  prefer  to 
study  people  rather  than  inanimate  objets  d'art. 

Why  is  it  that  a  man  can  walk  all  day  long  on  a  country  road  or 
hoof  it  over  the  pavements  of  a  great  city  and  almost  die  from  sheer 
weariness  after  two  hours  in  an  art  gallery?  There  are  many  such  in 
Stockholm,  and  a  superb — but  never  mind,  we  only  spent  an  hour  in 
it  and  upon  that  occasion  we  were  the  observed  of  all  observers.  We 
did  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  necessary  reservations  on  a  tiny  steamer 
for  the  ancient  city  of  Wisby,  on  the  island  of  Gotland  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  but  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  several  members  of  our  party 
balked  at  spending  a  night  on  a  tiny  boat  in  necessarily  cramped 
quarters,  and  we  gave  over  the  idea — and  were  sorry  for  it  afterward; 
when  friends  told  us  of  the  charm  of  its  ruinous  and  picturesque 
beauty  it  was  too  late  to  change  our  plans.  (Why  is  it  that  the  thing 
you  don't  see  is  invariably  the  thing  you  are  catechized  upon  when 
you  get  home?)  Long  centuries  ago — long  before  Venice  became  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  world — Wisby  was  a  city  of  great  importance,  a 
greater  port  than  London,  but  the  Danes  got  at  it  in  thirteen  hundred 
and  something  and  practically  destroyed  it,  hoping  to  bring  the  trade 
of  northern  Europe  to  Copenhagen,  but  before  they  had  succeeded 
in  doing  so  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  worked  her  will  with  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  London  became  and  has  remained  the  great- 
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est  port  in  Europe.  Long  may  she  remain  so,  but  let  her  keep  her  eye 
on  Hamburg. 

IV 

Some  wise  cosmopoHte  once  said,  "Every  capital  in  Europe  has 
something  to  say."  I  listened  but  heard  nothing  important  in  Copen- 
hagen, the  capital  of  Denmark.  It  seemed  to  us  chiefly  distinguished 
for  its  bicycles:  Denmark  has  but  a  population  of  three  or  four  mil- 
Hon  people,  but  they  all  ride  bicycles.  The  streets  have  sidewalks 
for  pedestrians,  smooth,  narrow  runways  for  people  awheel,  and  the 
center  is  devoted  to  the  usual  traffic.  Once  again  we  were  in  a  thriv- 
ing, industrious  country,  this  one  famous  for  its  agriculture.  Almost 
every  large  building  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  some  sort  of  agricultural 
college.  The  Danes,  once  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  have  finally  beaten 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  they  are  prospering  accordingly. 
How  many  tons  of  butter  and  bacon  and  how  many  million  eggs  they 
send  daily  to  London  is  not  my  business,  but  one  would  suppose  that 
England,  with  its  unemployed  hundreds  of  thousands,  would  profit 
by  the  example  of  Denmark.  An  enormous  and  glorified  beer  garden 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  a  colossal  brewery,  and  an  immense  gallery 
of  sculpture,  magnificent  in  plan  and  execution — the  gift  to  the  city 
of  Copenhagen  of  the  owner  of  the  brewery — these  are  my  chief  rec- 
ollections of  my  short  sojourn  in  Denmark;  these  and  a  visit  to  Fred- 
eriksborg  Slot — once  a  superb  palace,  now  a  picture  gallery  and  mu- 
seum, which  we  visited  en  route  to  the  Castle  Elsinore.  Elsinore,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  scene  of  Hamlet:  we  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn,  from  our  guide,  that  Shakespeare  had  written  the 
play  there,  and  we  were  shown  and  several  of  us  affected  an  interest 
in  what  we  were  told  was  Ophelia's  grave;  it  left  me  cold,  however. 
I  was  more  interested  in  the  excellent  English  spoken  by  our  guide; 
when  I  complimented  him  upon  it,  he  told  me  that  he  had  lived  in 
New  York,  but  that  the  life  there  was  too  swift  for  him — as  indeed  it 
is  for  many  of  us — and  he  had  returned  to  his  native  land. 

A  day  or  two  later  we  were  in  Hamburg.  It  was  almost  forty  years 
ago  that  I  first  visited  the  great  free  city  of  Hamburg;  famous  for  its 
commerce,  its  wealth,  and  its  hospitality.  I  had  read  of  grass  growing 
in  its  streets,  during  the  war:  it  may  then  have  done  so,  but  it  does  so 
no  longer.  No  city  in  all  my  travels  seemed  more  prosperous.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  a  busy  people;  the  buildings — and  there 
were  miles  of  them — were  substantial  and  magnificent;  we  hired  a 
motor  and  were  driven  all  over  the  city  and  through  the  residential 
district  which  borders  on  the  Alster;  everywhere  was  evidence  of 
industry,  wealth,  and  prosperity.  For  miles  we  were  driven  over  fine, 
broad  boulevards  running  along  the  River  Alster,  which  has  been 
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dammed  up  to  form  a  lake.  On  one  side  were  magnificent  mansions, 
placed  in  well-kept  lawns,  giving  evidence  of  the  taste  of  the  people 
who  once  prided — and  perhaps  still  do — themselves  on  being  very 
English;  certainly  their  evident  love  of  trees  and  flowers  suggests 
such  refinement  as  the  war  had  taught  us  to  think  was  non-existent 
in  Germany. 

I  confess  that  the  seeming  prosperity  of  Hamburg  carried  my 
thoughts  back  to  that  older  and  greater  port  of  London,  which  does 
not  seem  as  yet  able  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  slough  of  the  war.  The 
world  will  watch  Germany  come  back  with  mingled  emotions;  she 
emerged  from  the  war  ruined  indeed,  but  free  from  debt.  She  is  pay- 
ing her  indemnities — grudgingly,  to  be  sure — and  she  will  escape 
them  if  and  when  she  can,  but  her  tremendous  energy  and  the  will  to 
work,  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  England,  give  us  furiously  to  think. 
We  traveled  rapidly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  eyes  open,  from  Hamburg 
to  Cologne,  where  we  spent  the  night.  En  route  every  factory,  as  we 
were  passing  through  industrial  Germany,  seemed  busy;  gigantic 
smoke-stacks  flaunting  dates,  1919,  1920,  1921,  which  were  an  affront 
to  the  world,  belched  forth  smoke,  evidence  of  something  doing,  and 
I  thought  of  my  friend  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young's  great  work  on  the 
Dawes  Commission  in  setting  Germany  on  her  feet  again — I  suppose 
it  is  all  right. 

On  arrival  in  Cologne  our  party  had  to  split  up:  no  one  hotel  had 
room  for  all  of  us.  Once  again  all  was  bustle  and  noise.  After  an  un- 
easy night  I  rose  early,  intending  to  hear  a  fine  choral  service  in  the 
cathedral,  but  decided  that  I  could  hear  cathedral  music  elsewhere, 
that  this  would  be  my  last  chance  for  some  time  to  come  to  see  a 
German  city  rouse  itself  from  its  slumber.  By  seven  in  the  morning 
there  were  as  many  people  going  to  their  offices  as  with  us  at  half 
past  eight,  and  more  than  London  could  show  at  nine. 

V 

Our  next  objective  was  Paris  by  way  of  Brussels,  with  a  detour  to 
Antwerp,  once  more  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  Plantin-Moretus 
Museum,  which  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  great  printing  houses 
of  the  world.  As  our  train  entered  Brussels  I  remarked  casually, 
"I  have  made  no  hotel  reservations  and  I  don't  even  know  the  name 
of  one;  let's  try  the  Bristol — there  must  be  a  Bristol."  All  were  agreed 
except  my  daughter,  who  said  she  had  stayed  at  an  excellent  hotel 
here  a  year  or  two  before;  she  had  forgotten  the  name,  but  she  thought 
it  was  not  the  Bristol.  We  had  innumerable  handbags  which  neces- 
sitated several  porters,  and  when  we  descended  from  the  train  our 
luggage  was  seized  and  I  said  to  the  foremost  porter,  ''Hotel  Bristol," 
and  away  he  started,  as  I  supposed  for  a  taxi;  but  no — across  a  sordid 
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square  and  down  a  busy  and  noisy  street  he  went,  I  after  him  shout- 
ing '^Taxi,  taxi,"  he  paying  no  attention,  but  marching  on  through 
the  traffic,  I,  with  my  suit  case,  powerless  to  stop  him.  I  had  to  keep 
him  in  sight  or  lose  our  luggage,  and,  looking  behind  me,  I  saw  the 
other  members  of  my  party  with  porters,  likewise  making  their  way 
through  the  crowd.  Presently  my  porter  stopped — his  journey  done — 
and  announced,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "Hotel  Bristol!"  Sure 
enough,  there  it  was  as  large  as  life,  but  what  a  place !  The  Earl  Bishop 
may  have  sojourned  there  a  century  and  a  half  ago;  it  is  quite  possible; 
but  a  more  miserable-looking  place  in  a  poorer  neighborhood  I  have 
hardly  seen. 

I  made  my  porter  put  down  his  load  and  assembled  my  party, 
greatly  amused  at  my  predicament.  I  declined  to  enter  the  hotel, 
and,  dismissing  our  retinue  of  porters,  must  have  presented  a  woe- 
begone appearance  in  my  ridiculous  Stockholm  clothes.  My  French 
is  not  perfect, — I  admit  that, — but  it  is  effective  in  an  emergency. 
I  wanted  a  taxi,  I  wanted  a  good  hotel,  and  I  wanted  it  tout  de  suite. 
While  I  was  gesticulating  and  trying  to  make  my  wants  known,  a 
man,  completely  misunderstanding  the  situation,  came  to  my  rescue: 
he,  supposing  that  I  was  overawed  by  the  style  of  the  Bristol,  offered 
for  a  small  fee  to  conduct  me  to  a  hotel  much  cheaper!  I  could  have 
killed  him.  Finally  we  hailed  a  taxi — in  fact  several  taxis — and  were 
driven  to  the  Astoria  and  Claridge,  than  which  nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter. 

Brussels  is  a  beautiful  city:  Paris  in  miniature,  it  delights  to  call 
itself.  Its  boulevards  are  magnificent,  and  its  museums  and  galleries 
are  immense  and  interesting,  but,  as  my  manicure  in  Paris  confided 
to  me,  its  people  are — well,  not  gay;  she  used  a  stronger  word.  It  is 
probably  the  cheapest  large  city  in  Europe  in  which  to  live,  and  with 
the  franc  at  three  cents  it  seems  incredibly  cheap,  especially  the  taxis. 
One  reason  for  our  sojourn  there  was  our  desire  to  visit  what  is  left 
of  the  city  of  Ypres — which  by  the  British  Tommy  will  always  be 
called  "Wipers."  It  was  one  of  the  great  storm  centers  during  the 
World  War,  and  it  is  said  that  first  and  last  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand British  soldiers  laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defense.  It  was  in 
and  around  "Wipers,"  as  well  as  upon  the  Verdun  front,  that  the 
slogan  "They  Shall  Not  Pass"  became  the  watchword  of  the  men 
against  whom  the  German  armies  hurled  themselves  in  vain  time  and 
again  during  the  long  years  of  the  war.  With  the  exception  of  great 
cemeteries,  crowded  for  the  most  part  with  nameless  graves,  there  is 
little  today  to  suggest  the  backward  and  forward  surge  of  more  than 
a  million  men.  The  fields  of  wheat  and  rye  and  pasture  all  around  look 
as  though  Nature  in  her  mercy  had  thrown  a  great  patchwork  quilt 
of  gold  and  green  over  the  once  devastated  area. 
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As  we  approached  what  was  once  one  of  the  most  famous  small 
cities  in  Belgium,  boasting  a  group  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in 
Europe, — buildings  which  are  today  and  probably  will  ever  remain 
a  mass  of  ruins, — we  found  ourselves  in  a  throng  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  toward  a  superb  war  memorial,  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  many  in  Europe,  which  had  been  dedicated  only  a  day  or 
two  before.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  great  arch  and  occupies  the  site  of 
a  small  gate — the  Porte  de  Menin,  it  was  called — which  for  centuries 
gave  entrance  through  the  wall  to  the  medieval  city  of  Ypres.  The 
old  gate,  which  was  at  the  city  end  of  a  bridge  across  a  moat  or  a 
tiny  river,  was  quickly  hammered  to  pieces  by  the  Germans  in  their 
long  but  futile  effort  to  reach  the  French  channel  ports.  Not  even  at 
Verdun  was  fiercer  fighting  than  at  Ypres,  and  the  names  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  who  died  for  king  and  country,  that 
the  Germans  should  not  pass,  are  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
great  marble  portal.  Not  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  not  the  tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Warrior  in  Westminster  Abbey, — nothing,  I  think, 
that  I  have  seen, — impressed  me  more  than  this  enormous  and  su- 
perb triumphal  arch  giving  entrance  to  a  ruined  and  almost  deserted 
city,  but  a  city  which  will  certainly  live  forever  in  its  heroic  past. 
The  days  when  men  wrought  beauty  for  the  love  of  it,  when  art  and 
religion  were  interchangeable  terms,  are  past:  mass  production  has 
taken  the  place  of  it.  There  is  less  beauty  in  the  world,  if  more  com- 
fort. 

It  was  with  some  such  thoughts  as  these  that  we  motored  back  to 
Brussels  as  the  sun  was  setting.  At  first,  reminders  of  the  Great  War 
were  all  about  us;  gradually  they  became  fewer,  and  broad  and  fer- 
tile fields  took  their  place  until  these  were  in  turn  gnawed  at  by  the 
suburbs  of  Brussels. 

I  was  tired  of  travel;  it's  all  well  enough  when  you  are  very  young 
to  pack  a  suit  case  every  morning  wondering  where  you  will  unpack 
it  at  night,  but  strange  scenes  fatigue  me  and  I  longed  to  get  to  Paris, 
to  sit  quietly  on  the  Boulevard  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel  and  watch 
the  world  go  by.  The  crowd  is  losing  its  individuality  somewhat,  but 
its  component  parts  remain  the  same;  while  we,  who  watch  it,  grow 
older,  the  crowd  itself  does  not ;  a  crowd  keeps  its  age.  Our  train  drew 
into  the  Gare  du  Nord.  Everything  was  familiar;  the  taxi-driver 
seemed  glad  to  see  me;  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  feel  so  at 
home  in  Paris. 
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ELIZABETH  AND   ESSEX* 

By  Lytton  Strachey 
CHAPTER   ONE 

THE  English  Reformation  was  not  merely  a  religious  event;  it 
was  also  a  social  one.  While  the  spiritual  mold  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  shattered,  a  corresponding  revolution,  no  less  com- 
plete and  no  less  far-reaching,  occurred  in  the  structure  of  secular 
life  and  the  seat  of  power.  The  knights  and  ecclesiastics  who  had 
ruled  for  ages  vanished  away,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  a  new 
class  of  persons,  neither  chivalrous  nor  holy,  into  whose  competent 
and  vigorous  hands  the  reins,  and  the  sweets,  of  government  were 
gathered.  This  remarkable  aristocracy,  which  had  been  created  by 
the  cunning  of  Henry  VIII,  overwhelmed  at  last  the  power  that  had 
given  it  being.  The  figure  on  the  throne  became  a  shadow,  while  the 
Russells,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Cecils,  ruled  over  England  in  supreme 
solidity.  For  many  generations  they  were  England;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  an  England  without  them,  even  today. 

The  change  came  quickly — it  was  completed  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  rebellion  of  the  Northern  Earls  in  1569  was  the  last 
great  effort  of  the  old  dispensation  to  escape  its  doom.  It  failed;  the 
wretched  Duke  of  Norfolk — the  feeble  Howard  who  had  dreamed  of 
marrying  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — was  beheaded;  and  the  new  social 
system  was  finally  secure.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  feudalism  was 
not  quite  exhausted.  Once  more,  before  the  reign  was  over,  it  flamed 
up,  embodied  in  a  single  individual — Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  flame  was  glorious — radiant  with  the  colors  of  antique  knighthood 
and  the  flashing  gallantries  of  the  past;  but  no  substance  fed  it;  flaring 
wildly,  it  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind;  it  was  suddenly  put  out.  In 
the  history  of  Essex,  so  perplexed  in  its  issues,  so  desperate  in  its 
perturbations,  so  dreadful  in  its  conclusion,  the  spectral  agony  of  an 
abolished  world  is  discernible  through  the  tragic  lineaments  of  a 
personal  disaster. 

His  father,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Essex  by  Elizabeth, 
was  descended  from  all  the  great  houses  of  medieval  England.  The 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Ferrers — Bo- 
huns,  Bourchiers,  Rivers,  Plantagenets — they  crowded  into  his 
pedigree.  One  of  his  ancestresses,  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  was  the  sister 
of  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  IV;  another,  Anne  Woodville,  was  the  sister 
of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  IV;  through  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  family  traced  its  descent  from  Edward  III. 

*Copyright,  1928,  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 
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The  first  Earl  had  been  a  man  of  dreams — virtuous  and  unfortunate. 
With  the  spirit  of  a  crusader  he  had  set  out  to  subdue  Ireland;  but  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court,  the  economy  of  the  Queen,  and  the  savagery 
of  the  kerns  had  been  too  much  for  him,  he  had  effected  nothing,  and 
had  died  at  last  a  ruined  and  broken-hearted  man.  His  son  Robert 
was  born  in  1567.  Nine  years  old  when  his  father  died,  the  boy  found 
himself  the  inheritor  of  an  illustrious  name  and  the  poorest  Earl  in 
England.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  complex  influences  which  shaped 
his  destiny  were  present  at  his  birth:  his  mother  was  as  much  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  new  nobility  as  his  father  of  the  old.  Lettice  Knolly's 
grandmother  was  a  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn;  and  this  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  Essex's  first  cousin  twice  removed.  A  yet  more  momentous  re- 
lationship came  into  being  when,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
first  Earl,  Lettice  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
The  fury  of  her  Majesty  and  the  mutterings  of  scandal  were  passing 
clouds  of  small  significance;  what  remained  was  the  fact  that  Essex 
was  the  stepson  of  Leicester,  the  Queen's  magnificent  favorite,  who, 
from  the  moment  of  her  accession,  had  dominated  her  Court.  What 
more  could  ambition  ask  for?  All  the  ingredients  were  present — 
high  birth,  great  traditions.  Court  influence,  even  poverty — for  the 
making  of  a  fine  career. 

The  young  Earl  was  brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of  Burghley. 
In  his  tenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1 581,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
His  adolescence  passed  in  the  country,  at  one  or  other  of  his  remote 
western  estates — at  Lanfey  in  Pembrokeshire,  or,  more  often,  at 
Chartley  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  ancient  house,  with  its  carved 
timber,  its  embattled  top,  its  windows  enriched  with  the  arms  and 
devices  of  Devereux  and  Ferrers,  stood  romantically  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  chase,  through  which  the  red  deer  and  the  fallow  deer,  the 
badger  and  the  wild  boar,  ranged  at  will.  The  youth  loved  hunting  and 
all  the  sports  of  manhood;  but  he  loved  reading  too.  He  could  write 
correctly  in  Latin  and  beautifully  in  English ;  he  might  have  been  a 
scholar,  had  he  not  been  so  spirited  a  nobleman.  As  he  grew  up  this 
double  nature  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  his  physical  complexion. 
The  blood  flew  through  his  veins  in  vigorous  vitality;  he  ran  and  tilted 
with  the  sprightliest;  and  then  suddenly  health  would  ebb  away  from 
him,  and  the  pale  boy  would  lie  for  hours  in  his  chamber,  obscurely 
melancholy,  with  a  Virgil  in  his  hand. 

When  he  was  eighteen,  Leicester,  sent  with  an  army  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, appointed  him  General  of  the  Horse.  The  post  was  less  re- 
sponsible than  picturesque,  and  Essex  performed  its  functions  per- 
fectly. Behind  the  lines,  in  festive  tournaments,  ''he  gave  all  men 
great  hope,"  says  the  Chronicler,  "of  his  noble  forwardness  in  arms" — 
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a  hope  that  was  not  belied  when  real  fighting  came.  In  the  mad  charge 
of  Zutphen  he  was  among  the  bravest,  and  was  knighted  by  Leicester 
after  the  action. 

More  fortunate — or  so  it  seemed — than  Philip  Sidney,  Essex  re- 
turned scatheless  to  England.  He  forthwith  began  an  assiduous  at- 
tendance at  Court.  The  Queen,  who  had  known  him  from  his  child- 
hood, liked  him  well.  His  stepfather  was  growing  old;  in  that  palace 
a  white  head  and  a  red  face  were  serious  handicaps;  and  it  may  well 
have  seemed  to  the  veteran  courtier  that  the  favor  of  a  young  connec- 
tion would  strengthen  his  own  hand,  and,  in  particular,  counterbalance 
the  rising  influence  of  Walter  Raleigh.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was 
soon  no  occasion  for  pushing  Essex  forward.  It  was  plain  to  all — the 
handsome,  charming  youth,  with  his  open  manner,  his  boyish  spirits, 
his  words  and  looks  of  adoration,  and  his  tall  figure,  and  his  exquisite 
hands,  and  the  auburn  hair  on  his  head,  that  bent  so  gently  down- 
wards, had  fascinated  Elizabeth.  The  new  star,  rising  with  extraordi- 
nary swiftness,  was  suddenly  seen  to  be  shining  alone  in  the  firmament. 
The  Queen  and  the  Earl  were  never  apart.  She  was  fifty- three,  and 
he  was  not  yet  twenty:  a  dangerous  concatenation  of  ages.  Yet,  for  the 
moment — it  was  the  May  of  1587 — all  was  smooth  and  well.  There 
were  long  talks,  long  walks  and  rides  through  the  parks  and  the  woods 
round  London,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  more  talk,  and  laughter, 
and  then  there  was  music,  until,  at  last,  the  rooms  at  Whitehall  were 
empty,  and  they  were  left,  the  two,  playing  cards  together.  On  and  on 
through  the  night  they  played — at  cards  or  one  game  or  another,  so 
that,  a  contemporary  gossip  tells  us,  ''my  Lord  cometh  not  to  his  own 
lodging  till  birds  sing  in  the  morning."  Thus  passed  the  May  of  1587 
and  the  June. 

If  only  time  could  have  stood  still  for  a  little  and  drawn  out  those 
halycon  weeks  through  vague  ages  of  summer!  The  boy,  in  his  excite- 
ment, walking  home  through  the  dawn,  the  smiling  Queen  in  the  dark- 
ness .  .  .  but  there  is  no  respite  for  mortal  creatures.  Human  rela- 
tionships must  either  move  or  perish.  When  two  consciousnesses  come 
to  a  certain  nearness  the  impetus  of  their  interactions,  growing  ever 
intenser  and  intenser,  leads  on  to  an  unescapable  climax.  The  cre- 
scendo must  rise  to  its  topmost  note;  and  only  then  is  the  pre-ordained 
solution  of  the  theme  made  manifest. 


2.  Short  Stories 

SEVEN  BLOCKS  APART* 

By  Katherine  Brush 

THEY  were  talking  about  it  again.  Spoiling  their  evening,  numb- 
ing their  ecstasy  that  was  born  of  the  glittering  lights  and  the 
glad,  wild  music.  Madeline  sighed.  Why  must  they,  always, 
everywhere  they  went?  Why  couldn't  they  forget  it  once  in  a  while? 
And  just  have  fun. 

She  reached  over  quickly  and  patted  Johnny's  sleeve.  ''Let's  dance, 
Honey.  Let's  forget  it — tonight,  anyway.  Listen  to  that  music,  will 
you  please?  " 

She  smiled.  She  sat  erect,  chin  lifted,  gray  eyes  upturned.  ''  Tyah- 
ta!  Tyah-i2i\  Tyah-da-ta! "  she  breathed  to  the  beat  of  the  jazz,  and 
brushed  a  thumb  across  her  lips  in  the  gay  jazz  gesture. 

Abruptly  she  was  grave  again;  quiet,  and  a  little  sheepish  in  the  face 
of  Johnny's  unrelenting  gravity.  Her  shoulders  drooped.  She  sat  fin- 
gering her  glass,  twisting  it  round  and  round. 

''But  it  is  nice  music,  Johnny." 

"  Um,"  he  answered. 

"We  spent  all  this  money  to  come  here  tonight — if  all  we're  going 
to  do  is  get  sorry  for  ourselves,  we  might  just  as  well've  stayed  home, 
seems  to  me." 

Johnny  said  nothing.  He  was  sitting  hunched  forward,  his  arms 
folded,  his  dark  glance  fixed  on  the  acre  of  floor  where  the  locked  cou- 
ples swung  and  swayed.  She  looked  at  him.  Big,  beautiful  Johnny.  So 
stanch  of  shoulder,  so  brown,  so — breath-taking.  So  sulky  now,  like 
a  spanked  small  boy.  She  could  have  laughed  at  him;  and  yet  she 
couldn't  have  laughed.   Her  eyes  were  misty,  suddenly. 

"  I  know,"  she  murmured.  "  I  feel  the  same  way.  But — we're  young, 
Johnny.  We've  got  lots  of  time.   Some  day " 

"Yeah!  Some  day!" 

His  bitterness  startled  them  both  a  little;  they  scrutinized  each  other 
briefly,  hard.  Then  their  eyes  fell.  Madeline  fumbled  her  glass  again, 
stirred  with  the  straws  the  weary  bits  of  fruit  in  her  lemonade. 

"For  two  years,"  Johnny  said,  "we've  been  saying,  'Some  day.' 
And  it's  no  nearer  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago." 

*  From  Hearst's  International— Cosmopolitan,  January,  1928;  copyright,  1927,  by  The 
International  Magazine  Company.  Used  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 
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She  scarcely  heard  him.  She  was  thinking,  ''Oh,  what  started  us, 
anyway?  When  everything  was  so  grand."  She  remembered.  It  was 
that  idle  remark  of  hers  about  Mary  Brokaw's  beau,  and  how  they 
were  going  to  be  married. 

It  was  that  word — married.  That  other-people's  word.  She  should 
have  known  better. 

"Two — years,"  Johnny  repeated,  and  his  voice  made  it  sound  like 
eons.  ''And  look  at  us."  His  hands  were  fists  inside  his  folded  arms. 
He  unclenched  them,  and  clenched  them  again.  "Some  day — maybe j* 
he  said,  low.    "And  maybe  never." 

"Johnny!  "  Madeline  cried  out. 

"But  it's  so,  isn't  it?   Why  should  we  kid  ourse " 

Her  swift  hand  covered  his  mouth.  "Don't  say  such  things!  Of 
course  it  isn't  so!  'Maybe  never ' — why,  Johnny  Sebastian,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean!  Do  you  mean  you  think  we're  going  to  stop 
loving  each  other?  Is  that  it?  " 

Johnny  shook  his  head.    "No.  No.  I  don't  think  that." 

"Well,  then." 

They  were  silent  a  moment.  The  forgotten  music  filled  their  ears 
again;  the  panting,  haunting  horns,  and  the  strings  that  yearned  and 
quivered,  and  the  deep  gruff  mutter  of  the  drum.  "Some-times  I'm 
happy  .  .  .  Some- times  I'm  blue-hoo  ..." 

Under  the  table  Madeline's  foot,  an  absurd  toy  foot  with  a  stubby 
toe  and  a  lofty  heel  and  a  buckle,  tapped  the  time.  She  was  not  con- 
scious of  it.  It  was  instinctive,  that  restless  foot.  Like  a  slain  snake's 
tail. 

She  took  a  sip  of  lemonade.  Pushed  the  glass  aside.  Folded  her 
white  lovely  hands  with  the  lacquered  nails  on  the  table  before  her. 

"It's  so  silly,"  she  said,  "to  talk  about  'never' — just  because  right 
now  we're  not — not  getting  the  breaks.  It  won't  always  be  this  way, 
of  course.    Something  will  happen,  something " 

She  stopped  short.  After  all,  what  could  happen,  except  a  dire  and 
tragic  something?  Only  unthinkable  solutions  were  possible  solutions 
to  this  problem.  Something  happening  to  Johnny's  mother.  Or  some- 
thing happening  to  hers. 

She  knew  that  Johnny  read  her  mind,  and  that  his  mind  read  the 
same,  and  she  felt  ashamed,  and  miserable,  and  angry  with  herself  and 
him.  But  there  it  was.  There  it  always  was.  They  were  poor.  They 
were  a  shipping-clerk  at  thirty  dollars  a  week  and  a  manicurist  at  about 
twenty-seven,  counting  tips.  And  they  had  each  a  dependent  mother, 
widowed,  not  very  young.    And  there  it  was. 

She  remembered  two  years  ago,  when  they  newly  knew  each  other; 
remembered  it  with  wistfulness.  Life  was  simple,  then.  Paths  were 
smooth.    You  met  a  boy,  and  his  eyes  were  brown  and  bothersome. 
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and  his  hair  grew  down  in  a  tiny  arrow  on  his  forehead.  .  .  .  You  fell 
in  love.  Blithely.  Without  thinking.  Without  ever  once  looking  be- 
yond the  next  hour,  the  next  breathless  rendezvous. 

Then  you  began  to  want  to  get  married. 

The  day  that  Johnny  and  Madeline  first  had  talked  of  marrying 
remained  still  in  her  mind  as  the  most  hideous,  most  racking  day  of 
her  life.  Some  of  youth  had  been  lost  that  day;  and  some  of  laughter. 
She  never  would  forget  it.  She  could  see  now,  clearer  than  the  wheeling 
couples  or  the  band  or  the  gilded  walls — clearer  than  any  tangible 
and  present  thing — their  two  blanched  faces,  hers  and  Johnny's.  She 
could  hear  Johnny's  voice,  over  and  over:  ''But,  Pinky — there  must 
be  some  way — "  And  her  own  voice,  saying  desperately,  ''Yes.  But 
what?  I've  got  to  take  care  of  her.  I  can't  leave  her  alone — any  more 
than  you  can  yours.  And  we  can't  all  four  of  us  live  together.  They — • 
they  don't  get  on.    So  what?^^ 

She  still  could  feel  the  first  sick  shock  of  their  realization  that  there 
wasn't  any  way.  Not  any  way  at  all,  except  to  wait. 

Johnny  sat  marking  the  bare  wooden  table-top  with  the  prong  of  a 
fork.  Dully  she  watched.  First  a  scratch.  Then  a  line.  Then  a  little 
groove. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  '*if  we  had  money — " 

The  little  groove  deepened.  Madeline  watched  it,  unblinking.  Yes. 
Of  course.  If  they  had  money.  She  thought  of  their  spasmodic  past 
attempts  to  make  some,  to  make  a  lot  of  money,  all  at  once.  There 
was  that  slogan  contest,  with  prizes  of  five  thousand,  three  thousand, 
one  thousand  dollars.  They  still  believed  that  the  judges  had  been 
bribed.  .  .  .  There  was  that  drive  for  subscriptions  to  the  Household 
Weekly.  Johnny  had  made  sixty-three  dollars  in  a  month,  working 
evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons.  But  his  brother  in  Chicago,  the 
one  with  the  two  small  children,  had  lost  his  job  about  that  time  .  .  . 

The  little  groove  was  very  deep.  It  would  stay  there  now,  forever. 
Johnny  put  the  fork  down  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He  shoved 
himself  low,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  chin  digging  his  four-in-hand 
tie. 

"Maybe,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "one  of  them  will  marry  again." 

She  wanted  to  weep  then.  Something  inside  her  snapped,  and  she 
wanted  to  shriek  and  scream.  "I  can't  stand  it,"  she  thought.  "I 
can't!  "  It  was  too  heartrending.  They  were  too  pitiful,  snatching 
where  there  were  no  straws. 

She  said,  "Let's  go  home,  Johnny.  Please.  I — don't  feel  like  this 
place  any  more." 

The  music  followed  them  out  and  down  the  stairs,  nipping  at  their 
heels.  Even  on  the  street  they  heard  it  still.   "Some-times  I'm  hap-py 

.  .  Some-times  I'm  blue-hoo  .  .  ." 
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They  began  to  walk  rather  fast,  to  lose  it  sooner. 

Two  blocks  north.  One  block  west.  Then  they  were  descending  sub- 
way steps.  Johnny  held  Madeline's  elbow.  They  did  not  speak.  They 
had  hardly  spoken  in  three  blocks. 

The  subway  was  dank  arid  blurry-bright,  and  hollow  with  the  strange 
sepulchral  hoUowness  of  subway  stations  late  at  night.  The  turns  of 
the  turnstile  crashed,  reverberated.  There  were  not  many  people.  A 
fat  black  woman  with  a  rattan  suit  case,  an  attendant  wielding  a 
listless  long-handled  brush,  a  couple  on  a  bench,  holding  hands 
.  .  .  Across  the  tracks,  on  the  downtown  platform,  a  chubby  little 
boy  with  dangling  sandals  slept  beautifully  in  his  young  father's 
arms. 

''Want  to  get  weighed?"  said  Johnny. 

He  produced  change  from  his  pocket,  spread  it  out  on  his  palm,  se- 
lected a  penny.    Madeline  got  weighed. 

Johnny  was  frowning  when  she  stepped  from  the  machine.  "Hun- 
dred and  seven's  not  enough,"  he  said.  ''You  used  to  weigh — what? 
Hundred  and  fifteen,  hundred  and  eighteen?  Somewhere  around 
there." 

"I  was  too  fat,"  lied  Madeline. 

They  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  platform,  side  by  side,  gazing  down 
on  the  gleaming  cold  tracks. 

"I  hear  the  subway  company's  going  to  put  up  rails  along,"  Johnny 
remarked  conversationally.  "Too  many  people  jumping  off  in  front 
of  trains.  Raises  Cain  with  the  service." 

Madeline  nodded.   "There  certainly  have  been  a  lot  lately." 

They  stared  at  the  tracks. 

"I  s'pose,"  Johnny  said,  "  they  do  it — just  all  of  a  sudden.  Probably 
didn't  mean  to,  beforehand.  Probably  just  meant  to  go  to  Times 
Square  or  some  place,  and  then — it  looked  so  easy " 

They  stared  at  the  tracks. 

"I  read  a  story,"  Madeline  said,  "in  a  magazine,  about  a  man  who — 
did.  Jumped.  He  meant  to,  though.  He  planned  it  all  out." 

She  added  after  a  pause,  "  'Nickel's  Worth/  it  was  called." 

"  'Nickel's  Worth,'  eh?" 

"Yes.    You  see " 

"I  get  it,"  said  Johnny. 

They  stared  at  the  tracks.  There,  far  down,  was  the  rushing  red  eye 
of  the  train. 

Suddenly  Johnny  wheeled,  jerking  Madeline  by  the  arm.  "Come 
on,"  he  commanded  in  a  queer,  thick  voice,  "let's — let's  buy  some 
gum." 

Their  train  stopped.  They  boarded  the  nearest  car  hurriedly,  grate- 
fully; and  sat  close  together  on  the  slippery  yellow  seat.   Their  hands 
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touched,  gripped  .  .  .  The  man  across  the  aisle  had  a  paper  with  pic- 
tures of  the  newest  pretty  murderess  on  the  back.  They  began  fever- 
ishly to  talk  about  the  newest  pretty  murderess.  Then  they  talked 
about  the  man's  feet,  which  were  monstrous  for  such  a  little  man;  about 
the  bootleg-looking  package  that  lay  on  the  seat  beside  him;  about 
the  car-cards  strung  in  a  high  bright  row  above  his  head  and  on  down 

By  that  time  Madeline's  color  was  back,  and  the  ghost  of  madness 
had  gone  from  Johnny's  eyes,  and  the  train  was  diving  into  their 
station. 

They  lived  in  the  Bronx,  only  seven  blocks  apart;  that  is  almost  next 
door  in  New  York.  They  had  lived  there  since  infancy,  both  of  them, 
but  they  had  not  met  until  they  were  grown,  and  then  they  had  met 
at  Coney  Island.  This  fact  was  to  them  an  unfailing  source  of  wonder. 
Neighbors  for  years — and  they  had  had  to  go  to  Coney  to  find  each 
other!  They  often  spoke  about  it.  It  was,  they  agreed,  Fate,  abso- 
lutely. 

Johnny's  home  was  nearest  the  subway.  They  passed  it  on  their 
loitering  walk  to  Madeline's:  a  soiled  brick  building  with  a  fire-escape 
muzzling  its  thin  fagade.  They  glanced  at  it  as  they  passed,  and  Made- 
line leaned  her  head  back  to  look  up.  High  up. 

''Your  mother's  awake,"  she  observed.   ''There's  a  light." 

"Yeah?" 

"She  always  waits  up  for  you,  doesn't  she?  " 

"Yeah,"  said  Johnny. 

They  quickened  their  pace  a  little  after  that.  But  not  for  long.  A 
block  or  so,  and  they  were  sauntering  again.  Johnny  put  his  arm 
around  Madeline's  waist — there  being,  at  that  hour,  only  one  or  two 
stray  people  who  didn't  matter,  to  see.  Madeline  pulled  off  her  hat 
and  swung  it  in  her  hand,  and  sometimes  her  hair  was  blacker  than  the 
shadows,  and  sometimes,  when  they  passed  lighted  doorways,  it  was 
red,  gleaming  red  with  gold  in  it. 

"Nice  out,"  she  sighed,  with  her  face  lifted  to  the  wind. 

"You  said  it." 

"Stars — and  everything." 

There  was  a  tiny  silence,  and  then  Johnny  began,  "Say,  I'm  sorry 
I  was  so  darn  low  tonight.  Pinky." 

"It's  all  right." 

"I  don't  know  what  got  into  me,  I  swear  I  don't.   I  just — just  had 

the  darnedest  feeling "    He  shook  his  head.    "I  made  you  feel 

pretty  bad  too,  I  guess.   I  should've  kept  it  to  myself." 

"It's  all  right,"  she  repeated. 

But  it  was  not  all  right.  She  knew  that.  He  knew  it.  Tonight,  for 
the  first  time,  they  had  said,  "Maybe  never,"  they  had  let  themselves 
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admit  that  life  might  beat  them  after  all,  and  waiting  have  no  end. 
It  was  not  all  right;  for  once  you  tasted  hopelessness,  what  quite  could 
take  the  taste  away? 

They  turned  into  Madeline's  block  without  speaking  again. 

The  house  was  one  of  a  row  of  sullen  brownstone  houses;  the  sixth 
in  the  row  from  the  corner — or,  more  unmistakably,  the  one  with  the 
second-hand  furniture  shop  in  the  basement.  '^P.  Marek,  Household 
Furnishings  Bought  &  Sold." 

Madeline's  flat  was  the  fourth  floor  front  one.  (There  were  two  on 
a  floor.)  From  her  windows  she  could  look  on  the  opposite  sullen 
brownstones,  on  the  children  who  hop-scotched  all  day  long  in  the 
street,  on  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  chairs  and  lamps  and  bed- 
steads of  P.  Marek. 

The  house  had  a  vestibule,  secret  and  dark,  wherein  Johnny  and 
Madeline  were  wont  to  bid  each  other  lingering  good  nights.  But  to- 
night the  vestibule  was  occupied.  When  they  opened  the  door  there 
was  a  little  stir,  a  glimpse  of  two  faces,  in  the  gloom  .  .  .  ''Somebody 
would  be  there,"  thought  Madeline  wearily.  It  was  part  of  this  night, 
more  of  its  frustration. 

They  shut  the  door  again,  and  standing  on  the  topmost  brownstone 
step,  kissed  briefly. 

''So  long,  sweet,"  Johnny  said. 

"  Good  night,  Johnny  dear." 

"I  love  you." 

"I  love  you,  too." 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  further  to  say.  After  a  mute,  strained 
moment  during  which  they  tried  to  think  of  something — something 
comforting,  something  anaesthetic — they  gave  it  up,  and  Johnny  mum- 
bled, "  Well.  Be  good,"  and  kissed  her  once  again,  and  went  away. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Dietz,  Madeline's  mother,  was  a  vast  pink  woman 
made  pinker  by  rouge  and  vaster  by  laces  and  ruffles.  She  was  a  pre- 
posterous woman.  When  you  saw  her  attired  for  the  street  or  for  the 
movies — you  blinked;  this  simply,  you  felt,  could  not  be.  This  riot  of 
color.    This  billow  of  frills.    This  elephantine  fluffiness  .  .  . 

She  had  married  George  Dietz,  printer,  when  she  was  seventeen; 
and  buried  him  when  she  was  thirty-nine.  It  was  very  sad.  But  it  was 
not  as  sad  as  it  might  have  been.  For  by  the  time  Mrs.  Dietz  was 
thirty-nine,  Madeline  was  twenty,  and  able  to  support  Mrs.  Dietz. 

Mrs.  Dietz,  you  see,  had  a  Heart.  Capital  H.  (One  no  more  could 
begin  this  particular  Heart  with  a  little  h  than  one  could  omit  to  men- 
tion it  altogether.)  Nobody,  said  Mrs.  Dietz,  nobody  knew  just  what 
she  suffered  with  her  Heart.  True.  Nobody  did — though  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  Mrs.  Dietz's  fault. 
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Because  of  the  Heart,  Mrs.  Dietz  had  to  be  supported.  The  Heart 
was  a  Bolshevist.  It  dechned  to  allow  any  toiling  or  spinning,  but  in- 
sisted upon  a  regime  of  movies,  naps,  and  rocking-chairs.  Mrs.  Dietz 
obeyed  it  to  the  letter.  She  said  she  was  afraid  not  to.  Madeline,  reared 
in  the  Heart  tradition,  was  afraid  not  to  have  her  obey. 

There  was  also,  of  course,  that  assistant  Bolshevist,  Mrs.  Dietz's 
back  .  .  . 

"Madeline?" 

"Yes.'' 

"Home  at  last! " 

"Yes." 

Mrs.  Dietz  sighed  profoundly.  From  the  darkened  bedroom,  through 
the  open  doorway  and  across  the  parlor  the  sigh  carried,  and  Madeline, 
her  fingers  still  on  the  inner  knob  of  the  hall  door,  asked,  "What  is  it, 
Momma?  Is  anything  the  matter?  " 

"No thin'  much.     Only  my  back  again." 

Mrs,  Dietz  said  this  as  one  might  say,  "Nothing  has  happened  ex- 
cept an  earthquake,  a  fire,  and  a  tornado." 

Madeline's  hand  left  the  knob  and  groped  along  the  wall  until  it 
found  the  bookcase,  and  the  matches  in  the  saucer  on  the  bookcase. 
She  struck  one  on  her  shoe  and  lighted  the  gas.  Home  sprang  into 
view.  The  things  of  home.  The  oak  center  table  with  the  curly  feet. 
The  davenport  of  imitation  leather.  The  two  rocking  chairs  and  the 
other  chair.  The  bookcase.  (It  held  souvenirs.)  The  limp  net  curtains 
that  had  shrunk  somewhat.  The  potato-colored  wall-paper.  The  pic- 
tures of  Jesus,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  late  George  Dietz,  the  "Van- 
ishing American,"  the  surf  at  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  "Under  the 
Mistletoe,"  and  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

The  room  was  small  and  stuffy,  and  Madeline  opened  a  window  first 
of  all.  Then  she  moved  toward  the  bedroom,  dropping  her  pocketbook 
on  the  table  en  route  and  hanging  her  hat  to  the  corner  of  a  chair.  She 
looked  tired.  The  skin  that  the  red  hair  kissed  so  prettily  was  wan,  the 
cloud-gray  eyes  were  shadowed  underneath.  But  she  walked  with 
quick,  brisk  little  steps. 

"It's  a  shame,"  she  said.  "Does  it  hurt  very  bad.  Momma?  " 

She  was  standing  by  the  bed  now,  gazing  anxiously  down.  The  light 
from  the  room  adjoining  showed  her  her  mother:  a  mighty  mound  of 
bedclothes  and  a  pillowed,  sad  pink  face  topped  with  a  coronet  of  pat- 
ent curlers. 

"Terrible,"  whimpered  Mrs.  Dietz.  "Somethin'  terrible.  It  started 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  I  been  in  misery  ever  since."  She  added, 
"What  time  is  it  now?  " 

"It's  about  twelve- thirty." 

Mrs.  Dietz  closed  her  eyes  and  rolled  her  head  as  far  to  one  side  as 
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the  curlers  would  let  it  go.  '*I  thought  you'd  never  come,"  she  said 
faintly. 

"I'm  so  sorry.    If  I'd  known " 

Mrs.  Dietz's  eyes  reopened.   "Where  were  you?  " 

"At  a  place  called  Jazzland." 

"Dancin'?" 

"Yes." 

This  was  plainly  too  much  for  Mrs.  Dietz.  She  closed  her  eyes  again 
and  lay  supine. 

"Well,"  said  Madeline,  feeling  guilty,  "anyway,  I'm  here  now.  So 
what  can  I  do?  Shall  I  get  the  hot-water  bottle  for  your  back?  " 

"It's  under." 

"Oh.   Well,  can  I " 

"But  it's  cold,"  said  Mrs.  Dietz  suddenly.  She  tugged,  and  the  bed- 
clothes heaved,  and  the  hot-water  bag  appeared.  Mrs.  Dietz  lay  back 
as  though  spent  with  this  effort,  the  bag  falling  to  the  floor  with  a  loud 
glug!  sound. 

Madeline  stooped  for  it.  She  crossed  the  room,  carrying  it,  and 
lighted  the  gas-jet  beside  the  huge  oak  bureau.  From  a  closet  shelf  she 
took  down  a  patent  burner  and  a  saucepan,  and  lighted  the  burner 
and  set  the  pan  full  of  the  warmest  water  the  bathroom  tap  would 
yield — which  was  lukewarm — over  it. 

"Now!  "  she  said.  "We'll  have  some  hot  in  a  jiffy."  She  returned 
to  the  bed.  "Did  you  try  taking  those  pills  the  doctor  gave  you?  " 

"I  took  three.  It  only  says  to  take  two,  but  I  took  three." 

"And  they  haven't  helped?  " 

The  curlers  wagged  in  piteous  negation. 

"It's  a  shame,"  said  Madeline  again.  "Well — would  it  help  for  me 
to  give  your  back  a  good  rubbing?  " 

"Maybe,"  replied  Mrs.  Dietz,  without  hope. 

"Turn  over,  then.    Where's  the  alcohol?  " 

"Under  the  wash-stand.  Or  no,  behind  the — oh,  /  don't  know," 
wailed  Mrs.  Dietz,  "where  I  put  it!  I'm  too  sick  to  think!  " 

"I'll  find  it,"  said  Madeline. 

Five  minutes  of  rubbing  revived  Mrs.  Dietz  somewhat.  She  was 
moved  to  conversation,  difficult  though  conversation  was,  with  her 
face  squashed  against  the  pillow  and  her  short  breath  shorter  under 
Madeline's  young  hands. 

"H-how's — Johnny?  "  she  panted. 

"Oh,  fine." 

"I  saw — her — s'mornin' " 

{Her  was  Johnny's  mother.) 

"Did  you?  Where?  "  asked  Madeline. 

"Market.    She  was — ow!   Not  so  hard! — buyin'  berries." 


il, 
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"Was  she?  " 

"Um.  You — should  'a'  seen  her.  Pokin'  and  pinchin'  and — feelin' 
of  every  last — one  in  the  box Owl  " 

"I'm  sorry,  Momma." 

"You  take  the  breath  out  o'  me! " 
I'll  go  easier.    What  about  Mrs.  Sebastian?  " 
Oh,  she  says  to  me — 'You're  out — early,  ain't  you?    Early  for 
you/  she  says — sarcastic-like." 

Madeline  went  on  rubbing. 

"Poor  white  trash,"  said  Mrs.  Dietz. 

Madeline  went  on  rubbing,  lips  compressed. 

"You  say  you — were  to — Jazzland?  "  Mrs.  Dietz  queried,  after  a 
pause. 

"Yes." 

"Have  a — ^good  time?  " 

Another  pause,  sHght,  almost  imperceptible. 

"Yes.  Lovely,"  said  Madeline. 

She  was  up  the  next  morning  at  half  past  seven,  up  and  nearly 
dressed,  when  a  knock  rattatted  on  the  front  door  of  the  fiat  and  a 
high  voice  called  through  the  panel,  "Madeline!  Hoo-00!  Ma-ad^]inel  " 

"  Coming,"  she  called  back. 

In  the  bed  Mrs.  Dietz  stirred  drowsily.  "Who's  that?  " 

"Jewel,  I  guess." 

"  What's  she  want?  What  time  is  it?  " 

Madeline  did  not  answer.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  door  to  find 
out  what  Jewel  Marek,  daughter  of  P.  Marek,  Household  Furnish- 
ings Bought  &  Sold,  did  want. 

Jewel  was  tiny  and  gipsy-dark,  with  teeth  that  flashed.  "Hi,  there," 
she  said.  "  Say,  your  fella's  on  the  phone." 

"Johnny?  " 

Jewel  laughed.  "  How  many  fellas  you  got?  " 

"But  it's  so  early "  Madeline  began.    Then  her  puzzled  scowl 

gave  way  to  a  business-like  expression.  "All  right.  I'll  be  right  down." 

Descending  the  stairs,  she  overtook  Jewel  on  the  third  flight  down. 

"What  do  you  s'pose  he  wants,"  she  demanded,  "at  this  hour  in 
the  morning?  " 

Jewel  had  no  idea. 

"He  woke  you  up,  didn't  he?  "  Madeline  said  sympathetically.  She 
sighed.  "Oh,  well.  Some  day  I'll  have  a  phone  of  my  own." 

The  Marek  telephone  was  entirely  surrounded  by  Household  Fur- 
nishings Bought,  but  not  yet  Sold.  It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  medicine 
cabinet,  which  in  turn  stood  atop  a  buffet,  and  as  you  talked  into  it 
you  leaned  against  an  ice-box  and  rested  your  foot  on  the  rung  of  a 
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baby's  crib.  That  day  you  did,  at  least.  Another  day  you  might  not. 
Even  before  you  finished  talking  the  baby's  crib  might  vanish,  borne 
off  by  hairy,  dirty  truckman  hands;  and  when  you  went  to  put  the 
telephone  back  on  the  medicine  cabinet,  you  might  find  you  were 
putting  it  back  on  a  kerosene  stove  .  .  . 

"Hello?  "  said  Madeline.  "Johnny?  " 

"Hullo  there,  sweet!" 

His  voice  was  so  joyous,  so  jubilant,  that  Madeline  caught  her 
breath.  "Oh,  what  is  it,  Johnny?  " 

"What  is  what?" 

"Don't  tease  me,"  she  begged.  " Something's  happened " 

"You're  dog-gone  right,  something's  happened! "  crowed  Johnny. 
"But  I  won't  tell  you  over  the  phone.  I  want  to  see  your  face  when 
I  tell  you.  Listen.  How  soon  you  going  to  start  for  work?  " 

"  Why,  about  the  usual  time.  Eight-thirty." 

"  Can't  you  start  any  sooner?  " 

"I'll  try.  But  I've  got  to  get  breakfast,  and  get  Momma  fixed,  and 
aU." 

"Hurry,  then.  I'll  wait  for  you  by  the  steps." 

He  was  there  at  eight- thirty,  when  she  came  out;  teetering  there  on 
the  curbstone,  whistling  blithely,  with  his  back  to  her  and  his  hands 
in  his  trousers  pockets.  She  knew  an  instant's  pang  of  tenderness, 
poignant,  exquisite.  He  was  such  a  kid  .  .  . 

She  stole  up  behind  him  and  linked  her  arm  in  his,  laughing  at  his 
involuntary  start.  "Don't  run,"  she  said.  "It's  only  me." 

She  had  never  seen  him  so  happy.  She  stood  looking  up  at  him,  at 
the  radiance  of  his  face  and  the  hint  of  glory  in  his  eyes;  and  gradually 
her  laughter  died,  and  a  certain  vague  terror  was  born.  This  thing 
that  had  happened,  whatever  it  was — would  it  last?  Was  it  sure? 
Because  if  not — if  anything  went  wrong,  when  he  looked  like  this 

She  felt  a  little  sick. 

She  said,  "Tell  me  what's  happened,  Johnny.  Tell  me  now." 

"PFa^nill  you  hear!" 

"I  can't,"  she  whispered,  white-lipped. 

Johnny,  blind  with  his  own  glee,  noticed  nothing.  He  unhooked  his 
arm  from  hers  and  took  her  arm  with  his  hand;  he  began  to  pilot  her 
along  the  sidewalk. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "first  let  me  ask  you  something."  He  was  pre- 
tending to  be  solemn,  trying,  as  he  would  have  put  it,  to  "keep  a 
straight  face."  He  cleared  his  throat.  "Supposing  you  and  I  got 
married — oh,  say  about  September  first?  Would  you  like  that?  " 

(This  was  the  twenty-third  of  July.) 

"  September — September  first?  " 

Johnny  nodded. 
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"You  mean" — her  fingers  dug  his  wrists — "you  mean,  this  coining 
September?  " 

Johnny  nodded  again. 

"Tellme!  Oh,goon!'' 

She  had  forgotten  fear.  There  was  nothing  now  in  her  rnind  but 
eagerness,  and  the  dawn  of  a  joy  that  matched  his. 

"We  can  do  it!  "  Johnny  cried,  and  she  beUeved  him.  "We  can — 
and  we're  going  to!  "  He  turned  on  her.  He  was  almost  shouting. 
"You  hear  that?  We're  going  to  get  married!  " 

"Yes!"  breathed  MadeHne.  "Yes!"  She  knew.  It  was  so.  Details 
didn't  matter,  how  didn't  matter.   They  were  going  to  get  married. 

They  stood  there  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  a  fruit-stand,  staring 
shining-eyed  at  one  another:  the  long  broad  boy  in  the  shabby  suit 
and  the  Httle  Titian  girl.  They  were  all  alone.  Shapes  drifted  past 
them,  voices  murmured,  but  they  were  all  alone  in  the  world. 

Madeline  thought,  "September.  Eight  more  days  of  July.  Au- 
gust— let's  see,  'Thirty  days  hath' — 'all  the  rest  have  thirty-one' — 
thirty-one  and  eight " 

"Thirty-nine,"  she  said  aloud. 

"Right! "  roared  Johnny. 

They  moved  away,  presently,  from  the  fruit-stand.  They  had  not 
seen  it  at  all.  For  years  to  come  the  odor  of  fresh  peaches  would  trou- 
ble Madeline  vaguely;  she  would  not  know  why. 

Walking  along  slowly,  very  close  together,  oblivious  and  sunlit 
and  young,  they  talked  things  over.  Or  rather,  Johnny  talked.  Mad- 
eline listened,  and  now  and  then  laughed,  a  small  excited  laugh,  like 
flute-notes. 

"  It's  wonderful!  "  she  kept  saying. 

It  had  to  do,  the  wonderful  news,  with  old  Mrs.  Lane.  Of  all  people! 
Madeline  had  met  old  Mrs.  Lane  but  once;  her  recollection  of  her  was 
a  recollection  merely  of  an  ear- trumpet  and  constant  cries  of  "How? 
How's  that?  "  Old  Mrs.  Lane  was  very  old.  She  was  eighty-some. 
She  wore  yards  and  yards  of  greenish  black,  and  had  a  little  mus- 
tache. She  did  not  look  at  all  like  an  answer  to  prayer.  But  she  was. 
She  was. 

Old  Mrs.  Lane  lived  on  Johnny's  street,  in  the  little  gray  clapboard 
house  that  cowered  between  the  two  tall  tenements,  looking  meek 
and  scared  and  countrified.  It  was  her  house.  Mr.  Lane,  who  had  been 
in  Heaven  for  years  and  in  politics  prior  to  that,  had  left  it  to  her. 
(They  said  on  Johnny's  street  that  he  also  had  left  her  thousands; 
Johnny's  mother  thought  it  was  more.)  Old  Mrs.  Lane  always,  since 
Mr.  Lane's  demise,  had  lived  by  herself  in  her  house.  But  now  she 
was  eighty-some.  Stairs  were  harder  to  climb  now,  and  stoves  meaner 
to  manage,  and  silences  were  full  of  strange  and  frightening  sounds. 
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"and,"  said  old  Mrs.  Lane  to  Johnny's  mother,  "if  you  want  to  come 
and  live  here  and  keep  me  company,  you  kin.  It  won't  cost  you 
nothin'." 

Dear  old  Mrs.  Lane ! 

"Isn't  it  the  darnedest  thing,"  Johnny  crowed,  "the  way  things 
happen,  Pinky?  Just  when  you  think  you've  reached  the  end  of  your 
rope — Zowie !  The  old  luck  turns.  Last  night — why,  say,  I  was  never 
so  discouraged  as  I  was  last  night!  I  could've  killed  myself."  He 
laughed,  rather  sheepishly.  "  Say,  we  nearly  did,  didn't  we?  " 

"I'll  say." 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  "Darn/oc/^.  Well,  anyway,  here  I  go  home 
from  your  house,  so  low  I'd  have  had  to  stand  on  tiptoes  to  pat  a 
caterpillar — and  there's  Ma  waiting  up,  just  back  from  Mrs.  Lane's 
with  this  to  spring  on  me !  Say !  Did  I  feel  good !  " 

"I  know,"  said  Madeline  softly.  "Like  I  feel  now."  She  was  word- 
less a  moment,  her  forehead  puckering  between  the  thin  curved  brows. 
"Your  mother  wants  to  do  it,  does  she?  " 

"  Crazy  to !  She  and  Mrs.  Lane  are  awful  thick,  you  know." 

Into  Madeline's  mind  flashed  an  animadversion  of  her  own  mother's, 
oft-repeated:  "She  certainly  shines  up  to  that  old  Mrs.  Lane!  Guess 
she  must  think  she'll  get  mentioned  in  the  will." 

"Listen,"  continued  Johnny.  "Here's  what  we'll  do.  I  got  it  all 
doped  out.  We'll  wait  till  the  first  of  September,  for  three  reasons. 
One  is,  that's  when  I  get  my  vacation.  We  can  go  somewhere.  May- 
be"— his  voice  soared — "maybe  Atlantic  City!  Or  somewhere.  Any- 
way, the  second  reason  is  because  I'll  have  to  save  some  money, 
enough  for  the  ring  and  the  license — and  the  trip.  I'm  a  little  short 
right  now.  Some  bills  I  owe.  And  then  besides,  we  got  to  give  Ma  time. 
She  thinks  it'll  take  her  about  a  month  to  get  moved  and  pull  up  stakes 
and  all.  We  don't  want  to  rush  her." 

"No,"  agreed  Madeline. 

"  So  September's  about  right,  don't  you  think?  " 

"  September's  wonderful,"  said  Madeline. 

"So  then  we'll  get  married,  and  then  we'll  go  on  the  trip.  And  you'll 
give  up  your  flat,  and  we'll  get  some  new  funiture  and  stuff  for  my 
place,  and — and  live  there!  You  and  me.  And  your  mother,  too,  of 
course,"  he  amended,  frowning  slightly. 

"You  don't  mind,  do  you,  Johnny?  Awfully?  " 

"N-no.  No,  of  course  not.  Look!"  said  Johnny,  changing  the 
subject.  "Look  what's  across  the  street!  " 

It  was  old  Mrs.  Lane's  little  clapboard  house,  grown  all  at  once 
interesting  and  dear.  They  gazed  at  it.  Their  footsteps  slackened.; 
Madeline  thought,  "Funny  I  never  noticed  that  cupola  thing.  And 
those  curtains." 
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She  said,  peering,  "There's — isn't  that  her  in  the  window?  '^ 

"I  guess  so,"  Johnny  answered,  also  peering.  ''It's  something 
black,  anyway." 

"I  think,"  said  Madeline  slowly — "don't  you  think  we  sort  of 
ought  to  go  over  and — and  speak  to  her?  " 

"  Well,"  doubtfully.  "  What'd  we  say?  " 

Madeline  didn't  quite  know.  It  would  not  do,  of  course,  to 
thank  old  Mrs.  Lane  for  taking  Johnny's  mother  off  their  hands — 
hardly. 

"We'll  go  some  other  time,"  decided  Johnny.  "We're  late  enough 
now  as  it  is." 

He  spoke  truly.  It  was  twenty  minutes  after  nine  when  Madeline 
finally  reached  the  Broadway  beauty  shop  where  she  worked.  Her 
first  client  of  the  morning  had  been  waiting  nineteen  minutes,  and 
had  not  liked  it  at  all.  But  she  did  not  say  so.  There  was  something 
about  Madeline's  face  that  day  that  made  it  impossible  to  scold  her, 
just  as  it  is  impossible  to  scold  a  flower,  or  a  star,  or  a  singing 
bird. 

The  day  was  an  average  beauty-shop  day,  no  better,  no  worse. 
There  was  the  smell  of  soap  and  steam  and  the  faint  oily  smell  of  hair. 
There  was  the  hiss  of  water,  and  the  drier's  hot  whine,  and  the  rattle 
of  marcelling  irons.  There  was  the  bustle  of  slender  white-clad  girls, 
the  cacophony  of  conversations. 

Every  half-hour  there  were  ten  new  fingers  on  the  little  pad  in  front 
of  Madeline.  Every  half-hour  she  smiled,  "How-do-you-do?"  and 
took  her  nickel  bowl  with  the  paper  frill  inside  to  the  back  room  for 
new  soapy  water;  returned,  and  set  the  bowl  down,  and  picked  up 
the  file,  and  said,  "Pointed?  Do  you  want  them  any  shorter?  "  She 
worked  well.  She  made  neat,  rosy  nails  out  of  nails  that  had  been 
neither.  And  she  never  really  saw  a  single  nail. 

At  twelve,  on  her  way  to  luncheon,  she  called  up  Johnny  from  a 
pay-station.  "I  don't  know  why  I'm  calling,"  she  told  him  amusedly. 
"I  haven't  a  thing  to  say." 

They  talked  for  twelve  minutes. 

Her  luncheon  was  a  cup  of  cocoa  with  beady  whipped  cream  and  a 
cream-cheese-and-jelly  sandwich.  Net  expenditure:  forty  cents.  She 
had  three  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents  in  her  pocketbook  after  the 
check  was  paid.  This  must  feed  her  and  transport  her  all  the  rest  of 
the  week. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  beauty  shop  she  stopped  and  bought  a 
seven-dollar  chiffon  chemise.  Three  dollars  down. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  thought  of  that  chemise — but  wait. 
I  go  ahead  of  myself. 
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July  had  been  ripped  from  Madeline's  calendar  and  scrunched  into 
a  ball  and  thrown  away,  and  nine  of  the  days  in  August  had  been 
crossed  out  with  pencil  crosses,  when  old  Mrs.  Lane  abruptly  died. 

She  died  in  the  morning.  At  least,  they  found  her  in  the  morning, 
lying  very  still  in  bed,  with  a  set  of  teeth  grinning  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  on  the  little  table  by  the  bedside  .  .  .  Johnny  heard  before 
noon.  His  mother  telephoned  him.  But  Madeline  had  hours  of  grace, 
and  did  not  hear  a  word  till  evening. 

She  was  washing  the  supper  dishes  when  Johnny  came.  She  heard 
him  on  the  stairs,  and  the  dish-rag  and  the  platter  with  the  yellow 
poppies  on  it  slipped  back  into  the  water  and  were  drowned,  while 
Madeline  ran  to  dry  her  hands  and  touch  her  nose  with  powder.  "And 
I'll  always  J  ^  she  vowed  to  the  mirror,  "look  nice  when  he  comes.  No 
shiny  nose  or  curlers  when  I'm  married,  any  more  than  now." 

She  had  the  door  open  before  he  reached  it;  was  standing  on  the 
threshold,  vivid  head  ducked  forward.  "Slow-poke! "  she  called  him. 
And  laughed  caressingly.  And  pulled  his  head  down  so  she  could  kiss 
him,  using  his  ears  for  handles  .  .  . 

"Momma's  out,"  she  said,  when  the  door  was  closed.  "She's  gone 
to  the  movies.  Honey,  don't  put  your  hat  there — one  of  us'll  sit  on 
it,  sure." 

She  moved  the  hat;  laid  it  on  the  table,  her  fingers  lingering  along 
its  brim.  She  seated  herself  on  the  davenport  and  patted  the  leather 
beside  her. 

"Park,"  she  directed.  She  surveyed  him  maternally.  "You  look 
done  up,  Johnny." 

"lam." 

"Had  a  hard  day?" 

He  nodded,  evading  her  eyes. 

"Make  my  place,"  said  Madeline. 

Her  place  was  the  curve  of  his  arm  when  he  leaned  back  sideways 
in  his  corner.  He  arranged  this,  and  Madeline  snuggled  in,  so  that  her 
pink  left  ear  lay  over  his  heart. 

"Now!  "she  sighed.  "Goon.  What  was  so  tough  about  it?  " 

"About  today?" 

"Yes.  Was  Gillan  on  the  war-path?  You  ought  to  hear  your  heart, 
Johnny.  'Bump — bump'  it  goes.' ^ 

He  smiled  faintly.  "Doesn't  everybody's?" 

"Not  so  loud,  I  don't  think.  My,  it's  loud! " 

"  You're  pretty  near  it,"  Johnny  said. 

They  sat  still.  Madeline  listened  to  the  heart,  and  then  she  listened 
absently  to  the  sounds  from  the  street  outside.  Summer  evening  sounds, 
confused  and  pleasant.  Children  shouting.  Car  horns.  A  player- 
piano  in  the  house  across,  playing  "Rio  Rita"  .  .  .  Madeline's  lashes 
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drooped.  She  felt  drowsy,  seeped  in  peace.  Her  hand  stole  up  and 
touched  Johnny's  face. 

''Isn't  this  nice?"  she  murmured.  "Aren't  we — happy?" 

The  quick  intake  of  his  breath  was  like  a  sob.  It  startled  her.  She 
lifted  her  head,  and  her  gray  eyes  were  wide,  probing  his. 

"Oh,  what?  "  she  almost  moaned. 

Then  he  told  her. 

At  first  she  didn't  believe  it.  He  was  wrong.  He  was  mistaken. 
What  he  said  could  not  be  true.  .  .  .  Somehow  it  had  not  occurred 
to  her  that  old  Mrs.  Lane,  being  mortal,  must  go  the  way  of  every 
mortal  thing.  She  had  thought  of  her  as  living  on  and  on  in  the  little 
gray  house,  looking  just  the  same,  crying,  "How?  How's  that?" 
to  Johnny's  mother,  forever. 

Then  all  at  once  it  was  clearly  true.  Old  Mrs.  Lane  was  dead.  The 
little  house  would  be  sold,  or  let;  and  when  September  came,  Johnny's 
mother  wouldn't  go — anywhere. 

"And,"  said  Madeline  slowly,  thinking  aloud,  "we're  right  where 
we  were.  We're — right  back — where  we  were — before." 

^^  Don't!  "  Johnny  groaned,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

He  needed  her  bravery,  and  so  she  was  brave,  quiet  and  even- 
voiced  and  calm.  She  put  her  arms  around  him  and  crooned  soothing 
things,  the  old,  two-year-old  soothing  things.  Everything  would  be 
all  right.  They'd  find  a  way.  After  all,  they  were  young.  They  had 
lots  of  time.  A  little  extra  delay — what  did  it  amount  to,  in  a  lifetime? 

She  might,  at  this  rate,  have  been  smiling  soon  and  making  Johnny 
smile  had  not  the  thought  of  the  chiffon  chemise  intruded.  She  didn't 
know  why  she  thought  of  the  chemise.  She  just  did.  It  slid  uninvited 
into  her  mind,  that  beautiful  thing,  colored  like  dawn,  foaming  with 
delicate  lace.  She  had  brought  it  home,  all  paid  for,  only  today. 

She  got  to  her  feet  mechanically.  ' '  Johnny — I  want  to  show  you ' ' 

She  went  into  the  bedroom  and  immediately  was  back,  carrying  a 
glossy  white  box.  She  removed  the  lid,  and  gently,  by  its  shoulder 
ribbons,  lifted  out  the  gossamer  fragment.  Bits  of  tissue-paper  fell 
unheeded  to  the  floor,  drifting  like  plumes. 

"  Isn't  it— beautiful,  Johnny?" 

"  Gee,  it  is,"  he  said,  staring  dully.  "  Is  it  new?  " 

Madeline  held  it  over  her  dress.  She  caught  it  close  at  the  hip, 
and  pointed  her  toe,  and  turned  this  way  and  that,  gazing  down.  She 
had  forgotten  Johnny.  "Beautiful,"  she  breathed.  "I  never  had  any- 
thing so  beautiful." 

Suddenly  she  remembered  him;  caught  what  he  had  said.  "Um- 
hum.  New,"  she  answered.  "I  got  it  today,"  Her  gray  eyes  lifted, 
grazed  him,  went  beyond  him.  "  I  bought  it  for — Atlantic  City." 

Then  she  was  crying,  clutched  tight  in  his  arms.    Crying  as  if  her 
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heart  would  break.  And  she  had  a  dim  sense  that  he  was  crying  too, 
that  the  tears  on  her  face  were  not  all  her  tears,  and  the  sobs  that  shook 
them  both  not  all  her  sobs.  They  clung  together  desperately,  like  two 
in  a  storm,  who  fear  to  stir  apart  lest  it  destroy  them. 

Long  they  clung  Hke  that,  till  their  anguish  spent  itself  and  all  the 
tears  they  had  were  cried  away.  Till  their  kisses  grew  less  pitiful, 
more  fierce.  Till  it  came  to  them  that  waiting,  after  two  years  of 
waiting,  was  a  cold  and  a  futile,  useless  thing. 

Mrs.  Dietz  was  reading  a  magazine  with  rough  gray  leaves  and  a 
red-lipped,  sloe-eyed  cover.  She  was  rocking  as  she  read,  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  creak-dumpi  creak-clump!  on  the  floor.  There 
were  chocolates  at  her  elbow  in  a  paper  bag,  and  another  magazine 
sprawled  at  her  feet.  A  movie  magazine.  Mrs.  Dietz  had  read  it 
through. 

She  turned  a  rough  gray  leaf  of  the  magazine  that  was  not  a  movie 
magazine,  and  as  she  did  so,  paused;  for  somebody  was  coming  up 
the  stairs.  It  sounded  like  Madeline.  But,  thought  Mrs.  Dietz,  it 
wouldn't  be  Madeline.  Not  at  half  past  ten  a.m.,  with  everybody  want- 
ing their  nails  fixed  for  Thanksgiving,  and  this  the  day  before. 

It  was,  however,  Madeline. 

She  came  in  slowly,  looking  white  and  queer;  looking  straight  at 
Mrs.  Dietz.  She  let  the  door  bang,  which  was  not  her  way,  and  dropped 
on  the  chair  nearest  it. 

''Hello,"  she  said. 

"Well! "  said  Mrs.  Dietz.  She  closed  her  magazine  and  put  it  near 
the  chocolates,  and  folded  her  hands  on  her  stomach.  "Well!"  she 
said.   "I  suppose  you've  lost  your  job  or  something." 

"No." 

"It  looks  like  it,"  accused  Mrs.  Dietz. 

Madeline  took  her  hat  off.  She  twisted  it  in  her  hands  and  inspected 
it.  "I  got — I  wasn't  feeling  well,"  she  explained.  "So  they  sent  me 
home.  In  a  cab." 

"  Wasn't  feelin' well?" 

"Not  very,"  Madeline  said. 

She  stood  up,  and  wriggled  out  of  her  coat,  and  dropped  it  behind 
her  on  the  chair.  "  I  think  I'll  lie  down.  " 

She  took  five  steps  toward  the  bedroom;  stopped;  and  whirled  to 
confront  her  mother.  There  was  a  defiance  in  her  attitude  and  there 
was  a  curious,  weary  triumph. 

"Johnny  and  I  are  going  to  be  married  this  afternoon,"  she  said. 
"I've  just  talked  to  him.  On  Marek's  phone." 

"Married?" 

"Yes." 
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Mrs.  Dietz  stared. 

"You  know,"  Madeline  said,  a  little  wildly.  '' License — and  min- 
ister  " 

Mrs.  Dietz  still  stared,  her  mouth  working. 

"I — I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  we'll  manage,"  Madeline  said. 
"I  guess  you  and — and  Mrs.  Sebastian  will  have  to  do  the  best  you 
can.  Together,  I  mean.  In  one  flat.  Because " 

"Because  what?  "  shot  out  her  mother. 

"  Because — well " 

Mrs.  Dietz  wept.  She  clutched  her  heart.  She  walked  the  floor  and 
wrung  her  hands,  as  she  had  seen  it  done  in  Reel  Five.  She  said,  many, 
many  times,  "Oh,  what  did  I  do  that  you  should  disgrace  me  like 
this?  Oh,  what  did  I  ever  do?  " 


THE  WRECK  JOB  * 

By  Karl  W.  Detzer 

MICHAEL  AHEARN  at  forty  was  what  his  neighbors  called 
a  success.  Through  no  fault  of  his,  they  added.  Didn't  they 
remember  him  when  he  started  to  work  for  the  Atlantic 
Western  Railway?  Was  there  ever  such  a  wild  one?  A  tramp.  And 
look  at  him  now. 

Superintendent  of  labor  for  the  whole  division.  White  collar.  A 
stenographer.  An  oflice  with  maps  on  the  wall.  A  polished  desk.  Ah, 
it's  queer  tricks  fate  plays! 

On  the  morning  Michael  reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  been 
hunting  his  twentieth  job.  He  was  not  too  particular  in  those  days.  A 
job  was  a  job,  so  long  as  it  kept  him  out  of  doors  and  gave  promise  of 
at  least  a  short  span  of  Saturday-night  pay  envelopes.  He  could  push 
a  wheelbarrow  with  the  best  of  them,  balance  an  expert  hod,  swing  a 
wicked  sledge.  He  could  lean  comfortably  on  the  handle  of  a  shovel 
when  the  straw  boss  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  diggings,  lean  longer 
than  most  men,  and  excite  little  foremanly  wrath.  For  when  he  did 
work,  he  worked  hard. 

At  twenty  he  passed  through  the  high  iron  gate  into  the  employment 
oflice  of  the  Atlantic  Western  railroad  shops  at  Princeton,  respectfully 
answered  the  questions  of  an  important  young  clerk  whose  blond  hair 
was  parted  in  the  middle,  signed  his  name  clumsily,  and  appeared  in 
due  time  before  Matt  Darnell,  superintendent  of  labor,  who  always 
needed  men  in  the  car-repair  gang. 

The  Princeton  car  shops  offered  seasonal  labor  to  nine  hundred  men. 

*  From  Short  Stories,  September  10, 1926;  copyright,  1926,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com- 
pany.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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They  sprawled  across  a  flat  acreage  south  of  the  freight  classification 
yards,  a  maze  of  tracks  imbedded  in  cinders,  with  scattered  tool  sheds, 
foremen's  shacks,  and  crimson  hose-reel  shelters.  At  Track  21,  on  the 
bank  of  Princeton  River,  they  ended  abruptly,  hedged  in  by  a  high 
wooden  palisade  with  barbed  wire  strung  along  its  top. 

Here  were  herded  freight  cars  from  the  entire  western  district  of 
the  railroad,  to  be  braced,  patched,  painted,  relined,  refloored,  to  cast 
off  outworn  trucks,  wheels,  journal  brasses,  and  sliding  doors,  and  roll 
out  several  weeks  later  sleek  and  glossy,  rejuvenated  for  new  labor. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  car  shops,  beyond  the  black  metal  roof  of  the 
shop  office,  the  roundhouse  thrust  up  its  smoky  ventilators  in  a  wide 
circle  and  defiled  the  sky.  Opposite  the  roundhouse,  straddling  six 
tracks,  loomed  the  coal  dock,  a  grim  and  dingy  double  row  of  bunkers, 
pitched  high  into  the  air  on  a  skeleton  of  sooty  iron  beams.  And  behind 
the  coal  dock,  protected  by  a  tall  fence  from  the  eyes  of  impressionable 
passengers,  waited  the  wrecker,  that  train  which  always  stands  ready 
on  any  railroad  worthy  of  its  freight  to  swing  down  the  track  and  cope 
with  emergency. 

Its  crew  was  composed  of  car-shop  workers,  of  whom  Michael 
Ahearn  was  to  be  one.  When  the  roundhouse  whistle  gave  off  five  low, 
humming  notes,  fifty  men  in  the  broad  trackage  of  the  car  shops 
dropped  their  hammers  and  braces  and  saws,  spat  out  their  finishing 
nails,  and  raced  toward  the  coal  dock  and  the  waiting  wrecker,  pausing 
only  long  enough  to  beg  a  mouthful  of  scrap  tobacco  from  some  friend 
on  the  way. 

Michael  Ahearn,  standing  squarely  on  his  feet  before  old  Matt 
Darnell's  desk,  in  the  office  of  the  master  car  builder,  watched  Dar- 
nell's eyes  lift  from  a  mass  of  papers  and  take  him  in  appraisingly. 
Darnell,  who  had  employed  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  his  own  twenty 
years,  saw  a  likely  laborer  in  Michael  Ahearn. 

Young,  with  restless  hands,  Ahearn  stood  a  full  six  feet,  strong  as  a 
draw-bar  and  arrogant  in  his  strength.  He  was  broad  shouldered,  ca- 
pable of  labor.  His  face,  which  was  wide  and  inclined  to  beefiness,  bore 
a  stolidity  of  expression  relieved  only  by  his  quick,  inquiring  eyes. 

"The  journal  gang,"  said  Matt  Darnell,  who  considered  words  price- 
less and  therefore  not  to  be  squandered.  "Track  9,  see  Tony  Sapillo." 
Ahearn  was  turning  toward  the  door  when  the  old  labor  boss  added, 
"Stop  at  the  storeroom.  Leather  apron.  It'll  be  charged  to  you." 

So  Michael  Ahearn  put  twenty  jobs  behind  him  and  heedlessly 
plunged  into  a  twenty-year  servitude  to  that  most  demanding  of  mis- 
tresses, a  double-track  railroad  line.  From  the  start,  Matt  Darnell 
watched  him  approvingly.  Here  was  brawn.  Brawn  and  spirit.  Brawn 
and  spirit,  old  Darnell  knew,  made  the  trains  go. 

In  six  months  Michael  had  risen  to  Number  One  man  on  the  truck 
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gang,  jacking  up  box  cars,  trundling  their  trucks  and  wheels  out  from 
under  them,  pushing  other  trucks  and  wheels  in,  renewing  journal 
brasses,  repairing  worn  bearings,  risking  his  life  a  thousand  times  a 
day  that  a  wobbly  freight  car  might  be  made  fit.  The  job  stirred  his 
fancy.  It  was  better  than  digging  ditches  or  lugging  bricks  and  mortar. 
Risk  and  adventure  and  real  accomplishment  here !  He  yielded  to  the 
lure  of  the  rails,  to  the  resistless  witchery  of  tracks  and  ties,  to  the  se- 
ductive song  of  iron  wheels. 

At  twenty-three  he  bossed  his  gang  of  eight  men,  eight  changing 
men,  floaters  coming  and  going,  Macedonians,  Roumanians,  Italians, 
Turks.  He  rode  the  wrecker  those  days,  learned  the  thrill  of  a  night 
call  to  duty,  gave  unstinting  labor  that  the  right  of  way  be  opened — 
and  at  twenty-six,  one  bitter  winter  morning  after  the  wreck  at  High- 
boy bridge,  he  was  called  before  Division  Superintendent  Amos  Shoaff 
for  congratulations  and  promotion. 

Amos  Shoaff  had  absorbed  his  early  railroad  education  behind  a 
coal  scoop.  Fireman  and  engineer,  road  foreman  of  engines,  assistant 
trainmaster,  trainmaster,  division  superintendent — thirty-eight  long 
years  he  had  worked  upward.  He  wore  the  scars  of  those  years  on  his 
mottled  red  face.  Age  had  shrunk  him,  pinched  up  his  cheeks  like  an 
apple  in  March,  knotted  his  joints,  shortened  him  by  four  inches,  cast 
a  shrill  little  whistle  into  his  voice,  shrunk  him  in  body  but  not  in  spirit. 

Perhaps  there  is  left,  on  some  obscure  one-track  road,  a  division 
superintendent  like  Amos  Shoaff.  But  on  the  great  lines  such  as  the 
Atlantic  Western  they  have  passed.  Their  going  began  with  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  A  few  held  on,  tenaciously,  for  they  were  a  breed  not 
easily  put  down.  New  times  brought  new  men.  Customs  changed,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  public.  Labor  unions  and  interstate  commerce 
committees,  wealth,  mushroom  cities,  basic  industries — there  were 
reasons  aplenty  for  their  eclipse. 

Amos  Shoaff  kept  on,  and  with  his  own  two  hands  strove  vainly  to 
hold  back  the  inevitable.  He  was  one  of  those  superintendents  who 
knew  his  engineers  by  their  names,  who  remembered  the  birthdays  of 
his  clerks  and  foreman,  who  put  on  hip  boots  and  waded  into  the  dark  on 
snowy  nights  to  take  personal  charge  of  the  diggers  when  drifts  blocked 
the  right  of  way.  He  kept  a  letter  press  in  his  office  and  refused  to  have 
a  stenographer.  He  carried  a  switch  key  always  on  his  key  ring. 

It  was  the  night  that  the  Chicago  Limited  piled  into  an  eastbound 
beef  train  just  above  Highboy  bridge,  that  Amos  Shoaff  first  gave 
special  heed  to  Michael  Ahearn.  They  talk  of  that  night  still  around 
the  cannon  stoves  in  snug  cabooses.  February  fourteenth  it  was,  in 
1909. 

The  Chicago  Limited,  west-bound  train  Number  17,  running  two 
hours  late  across  northern  Indiana,  thrashed  head-on  into  a  double- 
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header  refrigerator  train  at  four  minutes  after  two  in  the  morning. 
The  coroner's  jury  blamed  the  passenger  engineer.  The  state  railroad 
commission  blamed  the  dispatcher.  The  courts,  after  interminable 
delays,  blamed  the  signalman  at  FM  tower.  Amos  Shoaif  blamed  the 
new  automatic  block  system,  which  being  a  senseless  mechanical 
contraption,  never  could  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  of  honest 
men. 

The  roundhouse  whistle  sounded  off  that  morning  at  eleven  minutes 
past  two.  Michael  Ahearn,  after  bossing  his  triple  gang  through  four 
hours  of  overtime,  had  started  home  at  midnight.  He  stopped  on  the 
way  at  Benney  Lander's  place  on  the  corner.  Benney  Lander  stayed 
open  all  night,  for  no  one  could  tell  when  freight  crews  would  be  pulling 
in,  tired  and  needing  relaxation.  As  a  concession  to  righteousness,  he 
pulled  his  front  curtains  tight  at  eleven  o'clock  and  unlatched  the  side 
gate. 

A  few  other  railroaders  were  already  there  ahead  of  Michael:  a 
weary  freight  crew  in  from  an  all-day  Chicago  run,  a  pair  of  mechanics 
from  the  motive  power  shops,  a  night  yard  watchman  with  his  lantern 
and  clock,  three  laborers  from  Michael's  own  gang  so  noisy  that  he 
sent  them  home  at  once. 

Benney  Lander,  who  stood  the  night  trick  himself,  waddled  around 
the  end  of  the  bar,  tossed  his  apron  back  over  his  shoulder  in  a  social 
mood  and  accepted  a  drink  from  Michael.  ''A  short,"  it  was  called 
in  the  railroad  neighborhood,  beer  in  a  whisky  glass.  A  purely  honorary 
gesture.  Weary  as  he  was,  Ahearn  did  not  want  to  go  home — home 
to  that  dingy  rooming  house.  He  preferred  the  jovial  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  Benney's  midnight  bar. 

He  still  was  sitting  there  when  the  wreck  whistle  blew.  He  had 
drunk  three  mugs  of  beer  and  complained  not  a  little  about  the  price 
of  food  and  clothing  and  the  wages  of  gang  foremen.  He  had  smoked 
two  leisurely  pipes.  He  got  into  his  coat  quickly. 

"One  whisky,"  he  demanded,  remembering  that  it  was  snowing 
hard  when  he  came  in,  with  a  harsh  wind  behind  it. 

*'A  double." 

It  was  a  stiff  quarter  mile  up  the  track  to  the  wrecker.  Matt  Darnell, 
who  first  had  given  Michael  work,  served  as  wreckmaster  at  that  time, 
with  a  Swede  named  Carlson  for  his  assistant.  Michael  knew  the  value 
of  minutes  and  seconds  on  a  job  Matt  Darnell  bossed.  He  ran,  passing 
the  roundhouse,  and  hurried  under  the  coal  dock,  just  now  rumbling 
with  a  deposit  of  grimy  gondolas.  The  engine  of  the  wrecker  already 
was  poking  its  headlight  out  toward  the  main  track.  Lights  shone  in 
the  bunk  car.  The  broad  door  of  the  cook  car  stood  open,  and  Michael 
saw  the  cook,  lighting  his  stove  to  be  ready  with  hot  soup  and  coffee 
if  the  wreck  were  a  bad  one. 
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Michael  swung  up  to  the  bunk  car  ready  to  report  in.  Darnell  had 
not  yet  arrived.    Nor  Assistant  Wreckmaster  Carlson. 

A  switch  engine  passed,  screaming  its  whistle  imperiously.  It 
stopped  unexpectedly  with  a  wrench  of  brakes  six  car  lengths  off. 
Against  the  light  of  the  roundhouse  office  windows,  Michael  saw  the 
fireman  leap  from  his  cab,  run  back  a  few  yards  and  stoop  over  some- 
thing in  the  snow. 

"That  engine  hit  somebody,"  Michael  called  to  the  others,  and  ran. 

Darnell  it  was,  Darnell  the  wreckmaster.  Hit  and  badly  hurt.  The 
wheels  had  missed  him.  But  his  head  was  bloody.  He  lay  quite  still. 
The  road  foreman  of  engines  hurried  out  of  the  roundhouse,  pawing 
into  an  overcoat. 

''What's  this?  "  he  shouted,  and  leaned  over  the  wreckmaster.  And 
when  no  one  answered:  ''What's  this?   Damn  it,  what's  this?  " 

"We'd  best  lug  him  to  the  office  and  send  for  a  doc,"  Ahearn  sug- 
gested. "Hey! "  he  shouted  down  the  wrecker.  "Litter,  there!  Litter!  " 

Matt  Darnell  was  spread  upon  a  grimy  desk  in  the  roundhouse 
office,  while  a  clerk  with  red  hair  shouted  into  the  telephone  for  an 
ambulance.  The  road  foreman  of  engines  ran  back  to  the  bunk  car  at 
Ahearn 's  snowy  heels.   Drifts  were  beginning  to  pile  up. 

"Carlson  here?" 

"Not  yet." 

"  Well! "  The  road  foreman  looked  anxiously  up  and  down  the  main 
tracks.  "Wreck  train  can't  wait!  Number  17  mixed  it  with  a  freight. 
Highboy  bridge — head  on." 

"Number  17?"  Ahearn  stuffed  his  left  cheek  with  scrap  tobacco. 
"Passengers!   And  both  tracks,  I  s'pose!  " 

"Both  tracks.  We're  starting  a  relief  train  soon's  you  get  out.  Doc- 
tors. Shoaff's  riding  it  himself.  I  got  to  wait  for  him.  Where's  that 
Carlson  at!" 

"I'll  take  out  your  blasted  train!"  offered  Michael  Ahearn,  and 
dredged  a  new  channel  for  his  life. 

It  was  seventeen  blizzardy  miles  to  Highboy  bridge,  with  only  one 
station  on  the  way.  A  thick-shouldered  freight  engine  pulled  out  the 
wreck  train.  Its  pony  trucks  crunched  ahead  through  a  foot  of  soggy 
snow  on  the  level,  bucked  drifts  waist  high,  snorted  enormously  on 
the  scant  grades,  and  yanked  seven  utilitarian  cars  after  it. 

Of  these  seven  cars,  the  derrick  rode  first.  Its  massive  steel  boom 
poked  forward  like  the  head  of  a  prehistoric  skeleton,  its  great  block 
swinging  idly,  grab  hooks  clanking,  and  yellow  firelight  showing  in  the 
boiler  back  of  the  windlass  or  crab.  The  wheel  car  followed  next, 
packed  tight  with  eight  emergency  trucks.  Then  a  gear  car,  stacked 
with  the  implements  of  rescue,  tools  for  clearing  up  littered  tracks, 
iron  bars,  coils  of  rope,  mighty  worm  gear  jacks,  block  and  tackle,  bolts, 
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rails,  chains.  Then  the  hospital  car  with  its  white  beds  and  stretchers, 
its  glass  cases  of  bandages,  its  surgical  instruments  and  its  chloroform. 
Then  the  bunk  car,  to  carry  fifty  wreckmen.  Then  the  cook  car,  smell- 
ing even  now  of  coffee  and  soup.    Then  the  caboose. 

Under  the  oil  lantern  in  the  bunk  car,  Michael  Ahearn  lined  up  his 
crew.  Swarthy  fellows  most  of  them  were,  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
with  a  Celtic  strain  here  and  there  to  lighten  and  leaven  the  mass. 

"They's  people  got  hurt  up  ahead  there,"  Michael  lectured.  ''Pas- 
sengers, understand?  And  both  tracks  blocked.  Now  you  take  ten 
men — pick  'em,  Steve — and  start  back  along  the  wreck  soon's  we  get 
there.  Wrecking  irons  and  axes  and  ropes  is  enough  to  take.  And  three 
litters.  Get  any  folks  out  as  is  pinned  in.  Get  'em  out  gentle.  Take 
'em  to  the  hospital  car  and  lay  'em  down.  The  docs  is  comin'  right 
behind  us  and  they'll  tend  'em." 

The  men  nodded.  Michael  went  on  gravely  with  his  preparations 
while  the  train  thundered  against  drifts,  up  grade  and  down. 

''Shoaff's  comin'  hisself.  Do  your  job  good  or  by  the  blessed  hand- 
cars I'll  have  some  learnin'  to  give  ye  when  we  get  home — if  ever!  I'm 
boss,  see?  Darnell's  hurt  and  they  ain't  no  Swede  Carlson  around.  It's 
me  bossin'  this  job.    Now,  listen!" 

Eight  miles  the  wreck  train  plowed,  ten,  twelve.  Fifteen.  Down 
toward  Highboy  bridge. 

Passenger  Train  Number  17  had  been  bucking  the  storm  in  exulta- 
tion of  steamy  vigor.  Somehow — Michael  blamed  it  on  fate — it  shifted 
from  Number  i  track  to  Number  2,  on  the  cross-over  east  of  Highboy 
bridge.  Near  the  siding  that  dodged  steeply  into  the  Highboy  stone 
quarry — a  wretched  spot  for  a  wreck,  a  fill  twenty  feet  high  and  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  two  tracks — a  double-header  freight  train, 
nosing  along  doggedly,  took  the  crash  of  the  passenger  locomotive. 

The  engines  reared  at  each  other.  Mail  car,  baggage  car,  pullmans 
smashed  ahead  from  the  east.  From  the  west  twenty-five  loaded  re- 
frigerator cars  heaped  up.  Across  the  cold,  snowy  night  sounded  the 
long  rumble  of  stupefying  shock.  Then  silence.  Silence  except  for  es- 
caping steam  and  the  feeble  voices  of  frightened  or  injured  men  and' 
women. 

The  wrecker  burrowed  its  steel  snout  through  the  soggy  drifts — 
one  mile  to  go,  a  half,  a  quarter.  Slower.  A  hundred  yards  off  it 
stopped. 

''Out  and  at  it,  ye  blaggards!"  cried  Michael  Ahearn. 

When  Division  Superintendent  Amos  Shoaff,  riding  the  cab  of  the 
relief  train  engine,  swung  down  the  straightaway  thirty  minutes  later 
with  a  squad  of  doctors,  he  saw  the  blue-white  carbide  flare  of  the 
wreck  train  lighting  the  sky.  Even  before  his  own  engine  halted,  he 
made  out  the  nose  of  the  great  derrick  already  diving  into  the  wreckage 
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on  Number  2  track,  and  by  the  flare  light,  a  pair  of  litter  bearers  trot- 
ting carefully  along  the  right  of  way. 

Railroaders  tell  the  story  today  of  Michael  Ahearn  and  the  Highboy 
wreck.  How  he  fairly  bullied  the  derrick,  the  doctors,  the  newspaper- 
men. How  he  cleared  the  last  smashed  coach  of  injured  passengers, 
how  he  warmed  survivors  in  the  bunk  car  and  laid  out  the  dead,  gently, 
in  two  cold  lines  on  blankets  in  the  snow. 

With  oaths  that  rang  across  the  cluttered  trackage  he  drove  his 
crew.  He  tumbled  broken  beef  cars  down  the  embankment  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  ten  minutes,  clearing  the  east-bound  track.  The  three 
great  engines  had  piled  together  in  a  bewildering  steel  embrace.  The 
passenger  engine  and  the  first  of  the  double-header  on  the  freight  poked 
their  crushed  pilots  toward  the  sky,  their  heads  stove  in,  pony  trucks 
yanked  loose,  drivers  and  rods  snapped  like  so  much  brittle  glass.  The 
second  freight  engine  burrowed  under  the  first,  flung  its  rear  end  down 
the  left  embankment,  turned  over.  Its  tender  sprawled  on  one  side, 
flinging  its  coal  into  a  pile  across  the  ties.  The  mail  car,  by  some  freak 
of  the  rails,  mounted  the  backs  of  the  dead  engines,  seemingly  unhurt, 
and  balanced  like  a  silly  giant's  teeter-totter  at  right  angles  to  the 
tracks. 

Michael  Ahearn  gave  all  that  he  had  of  brawn,  of  the  brawn  and 
spirit  old  Matt  Darnell  had  seen  the  day  he  hired  him,  when  Michael 
was  twenty  years  old.  Willingly,  to  the  limit  of  his  strength,  he  worked, 
while  sweat  and  snow  mingled  on  his  beefy  face  and  his  lungs  ached. 
One  hour  and  a  half.  The  relief  train  started  back  with  the  injured. 
Two  hours.  The  coroner  poled  down  the  track,  a  fussy,  important 
man. 

''One  side!  "  Michael  ordered  him,  and  spilled  into  the  ditch  the  last 
of  the  smashed  beef  cars. 

He  turned  to  the  engines.  A  tough  job  there!  The  second  freight 
engine  he  yanked  out  of  the  heap  and  set  it  upright  on  its  own  trucks 
and  drivers;  yanked  it  out  and  towed  it  back  to  a  siding.  The  first 
freight  engine  broke  in  two  while  he  gripped  its  boiler  in  the  claw  hooks 
of  the  derrick. 

''Junk!  "  said  Michael  Ahearn,  and  spilled  it  unceremoniously  down 
the  declivity. 

The  passenger  engine  he  dragged  on  its  side  to  a  point  where  the 
bank  was  less  steep  and  rolled  it  gently  to  the  ditch.  The  baggage  car 
was  next. 

"They'd  be  no  trunks  and  such  nuisance  was  I  runnin'  the  road," 
Michael  growled,  and  waved  his  right  hand  slowly,  guiding  the  blunt- 
nosed  derrick.  "Easy — easy — there!"  Both  hands.  The  derrick  pulled 
deliberately.    The  baggage  car  stood  on  its  own  trucks. 

"How  long's  that  feller  been  working  for  us?  "  asked  Amos  Shoaff 
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of  the  trainmaster  as  they  stood  by  the  right  of  way.  ''Funny  I  never 
noticed  him  before„"  He  added  in  an  undertone  something  about 
''after  my  own  heart." 

Traffic  was  resumed  on  the  west-bound  track  at  seven  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  the  wrecker  stood  by  while  its  crew  rested.  Carlson,  the 
assistant  wreckmaster,  who  had  been  late  in  reporting  when  the  whistle 
blew,  arrived  on  the  first  passenger  train  and  took  command  from 
Michael.  Amos  Shoaff  rode  back  to  his  office  at  nine  o'clock  and  made 
his  report  to  the  general  manager  Down  East. 

It  was  a  new  general  manager,  some  young  upstart  whose  father 
was  a  banker,  they  said.  Never  had  worked  the  west  end.  A  university 
man.  As  if  that  meant  anything  to  a  railroader!  But  he  was  general 
manager  just  the  same,  and  he  would  be  firing  insolent,  inquiring  tele- 
grams all  day  and  half  the  night. 

Shoaff  answered  them,  but  he  also  found  time  to  send  for  Michael. 
Michael,  who  immediately  turned  over  his  car-shop  gang  to  an  assist- 
ant, delayed  long  enough  to  stop  at  a  barber  shop.  When  he  entered 
the  grimy  brick  building  that  housed  divisional  offices,  his  breath 
smelled  strongly  of  cloves. 

"  Ahearn,  how  long  have  you  been  with  the  road?"  Amos  Shoaff  de- 
manded in  his  shrill  old  voice.  Michael's  red  hands  fumbled  with  his 
knit  cap.  There  was  a  strip  of  dirty  bandage  around  his  left  thumb 
where  he  had  stuck  it  through  a  coach  window  at  Highboy  bridge.  He 
swallowed  before  he  replied. 

"Seven  years." 

"Sit  down,  Ahearn.  You  did  a  good  job  last  night.  Go  on,  that 
chair'll  do,  sit  down.  A  good  job.  Ever  work  a  wrecker  before  you 
come  here?    No?   A  good  job." 

"I  opened  the  track,"  Ahearn  admitted. 

"That's  enough.  Couldn't  have  done  it  better  myself.  I  just  heard 
from  the  hospital  that  Matt  Darnell's  in  a  bad  way  from  that  switch 
engine.  He'll  get  well,  but  it'll  take  a  long  time.  May  never  handle 
the  wreck  job  again.  I  want  you  to  take  his  place  on  the  wrecker 
Carlson'U  help  you  get  on  to  the  ropes." 

Michael  Ahearn  scratched  his  newly  shaven  chin,  dropped  his  cap, 
and  groped  for  it  awkwardly. 

"Yes,  sir.  I'll  give  it  all  I  got." 

"That's  the  spirit,  Ahearn.  And  listen.  I've  just  had  my  chief  clerk 
look  up  your  record.  There's  only  one  black  mark  on  it.  You'd  have 
been  assistant  labor  superintendent  last  year,  he  tells  me,  if  you  didn't 
drink." 

"Who  says  I  drink! "  Michael  flared  up  wrathfully.  "Only  a  nip 
between  times,  sir." 

"Well,  it  isn't  what  you  have  done,  Ahearn,  it's  what  you're  willing 
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to  do.  Darnell's  job  was  a  double  header,  I  guess  you  know.  I'm  mak- 
ing you  wreckmaster,  and  moving  his  assistant,  Parsons,  up  to  labor 
superintendent.  That  leaves  Parsons's  job  open.  Want  it?  Assistant 
labor  superintendent.  That  and  wreckmaster  for  you.  Pay  you,  let's 
see " 

"I'll  take  it,"  Michael  replied.  ''They  ain't  no  job  pays  what  it's 
worth." 

When  Michael  was  thirty-five.  Parsons  was  sent  East,  and  the  name 
on  the  door  of  the  labor  superintendent's  office  became  "M.  Ahearn." 
It  was  a  trying  berth  for  a  man  of  Michael's  enthusiasm.  Sitting  at  a 
desk  all  day!  For  a  fellow  with  two  strong  hands  and  two  feet  and  a 
heart!    But  there  was  the  honor. 

The  new  general  manager  came  West  twice  a  year  on  official  tours 
of  inspection.  And  each  time  he  did  come,  some  old  timer  lost  his  job. 
First  it  was  Conroy,  road  foreman  of  engines.  Out.  And  Stevenson,  as- 
sistant trainmaster,  as  fine  a  boomer  as  ever  railroaded,  for  all  his  wild 
ways.  Out.  Then  the  master  car  builder,  poor  old  Joe  Hardesty,  whose 
stump  of  a  left  arm  had  held  him  to  his  job  for  eighteen  years.  Out. 

Progress,  the  new  officials  called  it.  The  old  men  had  little  to  say. 
They  held  on  tenaciously,  stubbornly  refused  to  die.  But  slowly,  first 
in  one  department,  then  in  another,  new  faces  appeared,  followed  by 
new  methods. 

On  the  day  when  Michael  Ahearn  turned  forty,  there  were  few  of 
his  old  mates  left.  Michael  had  given  ground  in  the  five  years,  had 
retreated  grudgingly  before  the  remorseless  march  of  system.  Filing 
cases  and  index  cards  broke  through  the  smudgy  door  to  his  office. 
His  old  chief  clerk  and  he  growled  to  themselves  and  tried  to  adjust 
their  temperaments  to  the  nonsense  of  efficiency. 

But  there  was  one  satisfaction.  Old  Amos  Shoaff  held  on.  The  At- 
lantic Western  couldn't  go  completely  to  the  dogs  while  he  sat  goutily 
at  the  superintendent's  desk.  He  walked  with  two  canes  now,  and 
groaned  and  cursed  when  the  weather  was  wet.  But  he  still  held  his 
head  up. 

Then  one  morning  Michael's  chief  clerk,  who  had  kept  the  same 
job  for  twenty-two  years,  was  waiting  for  Michael  at  the  shop  gate. 
He  was  a  waspish  man,  revered  by  the  bookkeepers,  tolerated  by  the 
yard  gang. 

''The  old  man's  dead,"  he  reported.  "Shoaff.  They  found  him  in 
bed  a  bit  ago.   His  electric  light  still  was  burning." 

Michael  swung  about  savagely. 

"Dead!" 

The  clerk  nodded. 

"Hum!  "  Michael  kicked  up  cinders  with  his  toe,  spat  once,  thrust 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  to  keep  them  from  fussing. 
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His  clerk  had  been  wondering  the  same  thing. 

"Some  young  bird  from  Down  East,  I  s'pose.'^ 

''Yes,  Is'pose!" 

The  new  superintendent  did  come  from  Down  East.  And  he  was 
young. 

He  began  with  staff  conferences.  With  a  stenographer  to  take  down 
every  fooHsh  and  damaging  thing  a  man  might  say!  Jennison  was  his 
name.  He  was  quick  in  movement,  quick  in  speech,  quick  to  introduce 
his  own  ideas,  quick  to  flare  into  anger.  Michael  drummed  his  desk 
with  a  pencil  and  waited.  He  sensed  that  he  was  near  the  end.  And  he 
didn't  care. 

Life  wasn't  worth  living  under  this  white-collar  regime.  Such  fool 
orders!  Think  of  calling  a  straw  boss  "mister!"  Think  of  giving 
names  to  the  freight  trains,  and  such  names!  "  The  Salesman,"  "  The 
Go-Getter,"  "The  Rotarian!  "  Was  there  ever  such  nonsense?  And 
the  papers  to  sign !  Red  slips  and  blue  slips  and  white  slips.  Jennison 
wasn't  a  railroader,  not  by  the  velvet  pistons,  he  wasn't.  He  was  a 
glorified  clerk  with  a  liking  for  trouble. 

Michael  still  rode  the  wrecker,  still  bossed  the  wreck  job,  still  found 
adventure  for  his  spirit  and  work  for  his  hands  in  a  blocked  right  of 
way.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  job  as  wreckmaster  as  well  as  superin- 
tendent of  labor  he  should  have  left  long  before,  should  have  drifted 
off  aimlessly  in  search  of  the  lost  glamour  of  other  years.  He  did  not 
realize  that  it  was  the  world  had  changed.  He  blamed  it  on  the  general 
manager. 

Often  he  grew  eloquent  in  Benney  Lander's  bar,  down  near  the 
tracks,  where  Benney,  who  had  become  thin  and  sour,  served  sand- 
wiches and  coffee,  and  something  else  now  and  then  should  the  cus- 
tomer be  insistent  and  the  coast  clear.  It  was  after  an  evening  in 
Benney 's  place  that  Michael  walked  to  work  one  morning  with  a  bad 
taste  in  his  mouth  and  a  temper  hot  under  his  hair. 

The  note  on  his  desk  was  brief.   On  a  red  slip  of  paper. 

"Mr.  Jennison  directs  that  you  report  to  him  at  once." 

It  was  signed  by  the  stenographer  to  the  superintendent's  chief 
clerk.  Michael  thought  of  Amos  Shoaff  and  his  notes,  scrawled  in  lead 
pencil,  of  his  signature  starting  with  a  great  "S"  and  trailing  into  a 
few  jagged  lines. 

"I'm  going  over  to  headquarters,  be  back  when  they're  through 
with  me,"  he  told  his  clerk,  and  pulling  his  cap  down  tight,  crossed 
the  yard.  Behind  the  roundhouse,  perched  on  a  slight  eminence,  the 
division  offices  looked  out  imperiously  over  the  smoky  tracks.  Since 
Jennison  came,  there  had  been  many  physical  changes,  rooms  enlarged, 
and  rooms  cut  in  two.    And  an  overcrowding  of  clerks. 
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Michael  sat  in  the  outer  office  beyond  the  raihng  and  waited.  He 
watched  the  clock,  pecking  out  the  minutes  meticulously.  From  far 
down  the  hall  he  heard  the  clatter  of  telegraph  keys  when  the  door  to 
the  dispatcher's  office  opened  for  a  moment.  Out  in  the  yard  switch 
engines  hooted  boisterously.  Half  an  hour  he  waited;  then  he  was 
called. 

Superintendent  Jennison,  a  frown  on  his  lean  face,  his  checked  gray 
suit  neatly  pressed,  sat  with  both  white  hands  drumming  on  the  clean 
blue  blotter. 

''Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Ahearn,"  he  said.  ''I  have  a  memorandum  here.  The 
file  clerk  complains  that  your  office  is  delaying  him.  You've  not  sent 
in  the  efficiency  reports." 

''They  ain't  ready." 

"They  were  due  at  4  p.m.  last  Friday."  Jennison  consulted  the 
memorandum.  "You've  been  very  lax,  Mr.  Ahearn,  on  all  this  re- 
organization." 

Michael  did  not  answer. 

"Now,  let  me  see.  I  must  have  those  reports  by  four  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon,  not  a  minute  later." 

Michael  swallowed,  and  in  answer  to  Jennison's  severe  look  got  up 
to  his  feet  combatively.  This  was  one  thing  he'd  not  do!  He  had 
thrown  those  same  blank  efficiency  reports  into  the  waste  basket  when 
Jennison  sent  them  over.  He^d  never  report  how  many  minutes  it  took 
every  man  to  do  a  particular  job!  Squeal  on  the  old  timers,  fine  old 
timers  who  had  given  all  their  lives  to  the  railroad,  so  large-handedly 
that  they  were  slowed  up  now?  And  this  young  know-nothing  would 
take  them  out  of  the  shop  if  they  didn't  work  fast  enough,  would  cut 
their  wages  in  half,  make  gate  watchmen  of  them  and  break  their 
hearts ! 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  to  turn  in  no  list,"  Michael  said  firmly,  and  added 
a  disrespectful  "sir! " 

"I  beg  your  pardon?  " 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  to  turn  in  no  list." 

"I  told  you  personally  to  give  me  those  reports,"  Jennison  said. 
His  cheeks  lost  their  color.  "Am  I  to  understand  you  are  not  even 
working  on  them?  " 

"No,  I  ain't!  And  I  won't.  Now  let  me  talk.  I've  listened  to  you 
all  I'm  going  to.  I'm  through.  Out!  Like  all  the  other  railroaders. 
An'  you  can  get  some  nice  boy  to  go  tattling  how  fast  the  old  timers  can 
work,  and  your  nice  boy  can  run  the  wreck  job,  he  can,  and  I'd  like 
to  see  it!  No  use  your  standin'  up,  no  use  hollerin'  at  me.  I'm  free,  I 
am.  Free  from  the  like  o'  you!  Free!  " 

He  smashed  out  of  the  office  and  across  the  yard.  From  the  upper 
right-hand  drawer  of  his  desk  he  drew  a  pack  of  his  favorite  scrap  to- 
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bacco.  From  a  wall  hook  he  lifted  down  an  engraved,  gold-plated  rail- 
road lantern,  presented  to  him  three  Christmases  before  by  the  wreck 
crew.  From  the  locker  he  took,  gently,  a  very  old,  very  worn  suit  of 
overalls  and  a  jean  jacket. 

He  ripped  three  keys  from  his  key  ring  and  threw  them  upon  his 
desk.  First  a  thick  barrelled  switch  key,  then  the  key  to  the  shop  gate, 
then  the  key  to  his  private  office.  He  yanked  out  his  card  case  and 
laid  his  annual  pass  face  down  on  the  blotter.  He  paused  long  enough 
to  spit  for  the  last  time  into  his  iron  cuspidor. 

In  the  outer  office  he  stooped  over  the  desk  of  his  waspish  chief  clerk. 
There  was  no  need  of  words.  The  old  clerk  understood.  He  turned  his 
back  on  the  room,  after  he  had  shaken  Michael's  heavy  hand,  and 
drank  a  long  time  at  the  water  cooler. 

Michael  Ahearn,  aged  forty-two,  tramped  southward  across  the 
yard,  bitter  but  emancipated.  He  remained  all  day  and  all 
night  in  Benney  Lander's  place.  What  else  was  there  for  a  man  to 
do? 

His  neighbors  down  in  the  foundry  district  remarked  that  they'd 
known  it  all  the  time.  Funny  how  long  a  worthless  drifter  like  Michael 
Ahearn  could  hold  such  a  big  job.  But  trainmen,  switchmen,  round- 
house hostlers,  and  car-shop  mechanics  shook  their  wise  heads  and 
predicted  that  the  railroad  would  regret  its  tomfoolery. 

"Free  of  'em!"  Michael  boasted.  ''Shut  o'  all  that  white-collar 
crew.  A  job,  now.  A  real  job,  without  no  damn  stack  o'  papers  higher'n 
my  head  to  read!  " 

First  he  labored  sweatily  in  a  lumber  yard.  After  that  with  a  con- 
struction gang.  Then  for  five  months  in  the  yards  of  a  boiler  shop.  He 
tried  to  forget  the  railroad.  But  when  he  lay  wakeful  at  night  and 
heard  the  call  of  the  roundhouse  whistle,  when  he  knew  that  his  old 
crew  was  tumbling  out  to  man  the  wrecker,  he  got  up,  panting,  from 
bed,  to  spit  mightily  to  rid  his  mouth  of  the  taste,  and  swore  that  he 
would  leave  Princeton,  would  go  where  he'd  never  again  have  to  listen 
to  the  cry  of  switch  engines,  or  to  the  alluring  racket  of  freight-car 
wheels. 

Things  were  not  going  so  well  on  the  wrecker,  old  members  of  his 
crew  told  him.  The  new  wreckmaster  was  a  fine  fellow,  they  admitted, 
and  gave  Michael's  heart  an  extra  ache.  A  youngster,  willing  enough, 
but  too  young.  All  speed  and  ginger,  yet  sort  of  messed  things  up. 
Michael  felt  better  after  that.  Messed  things  up.  Over  at  Appleby  he 
had  both  tracks  blocked  for  seven  hours  on  a  plain  derailment,  thirteen 
coal  cars  and  it  took  seven  hours! 

"Benney,"  Michael  would  say  then,  "what'll  these  gentlemen 
have?  " 

He  did  not  leave  Princeton.   He  always  was  going  next  week;  next 
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week,  and  then  the  next,  until  there  came  to  town  one  of  those  periodi- 
cal slumps  that  strike  all  industrial  centers.  Workers  put  on  their  Sun- 
day suits  and  trooped  from  one  employment  office  to  another. 

'^ There's  work  to  be  had  at  the  Atlantic  Western,"  men  told  him, 
but  Michael  walked  always  in  a  wide  circle  around  the  car-shop  yards. 
Some  days,  when  he  saw  the  ringed  ventilators  of  the  roundhouse  in 
the  distance,  and  a  west  wind  carried  the  acid  odor  of  engine  smoke 
and  the  gas  of  hot,  wet  cinders  in  the  pits,  he  would  walk  a  short  dis- 
tance toward  the  tracks  and  then  shift  away  fiercely  in  another  direc- 
tion, calling  upon  Heaven  to  witness  that  he'd  starve  first. 

Starve  he  nearly  did.  Until  he  learned  about  the  job  at  Highboy 
stone  quarry.  Railroaders  he  met  on  the  street  mentioned  casually 
that  men  were  needed  there,  quarrymen  and  derrick  hands.  The 
quarry  lay  below  Highboy  bridge,  a  scant  quarter  mile  down  a  steeply 
inclined  roadbed.  Highboy  bridge !  He  thought  of  that  first  night  at 
Highboy  bridge,  when  Number  17  met  the  double-header  freight  head 
on,  the  night  he  earned  his  job  as  wreckmaster. 

Two  days  he  sat  idle.  He  didn't  care  much  about  working  down 
around  Highboy.  Then  one  morning  he  shaved  and  took  an  early  train 
to  the  stone  quarry.  He  stopped  in  the  road  by  the  right  of  way  and 
tried  to  remember  just  where  the  wreck  had  piled  up.  Somewhere 
along  here — maybe  a  little  east.  With  the  tail  end  of  the  passenger 
train  about  there,  and  the  freight  stacked  along  there. 

He  turned  rapidly  and  walked  through  open  country  to  the  dingy 
sheet-iron  office  of  the  quarry. 

"I  can  run  a  derrick,"  he  said. 

"Run  a  derrick?"  the  superintendent  asked.  "Done  it  before?  " 

"Used  to  be  wreckmaster  on  the  A.W.,"  Michael  said,  and  spoke 
as  though  he  were  ashamed  of  it. 

He  worked  the  late  trick  on  the  stone-quarry  track  derrick.  The 
stone,  already  cut  in  huge  blocks,  lay  about  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
Michael  rode  the  derrick  car,  sitting  on  the  boom,  his  knees  gripped 
about  its  head,  guiding  its  iron  hooks,  and  bellowing  for  speed,  while 
the  squared  chunks  of  stone  swung  into  the  air,  around  a  short  circle, 
to  be  deposited  with  infinite  nicety  upon  waiting  flat  cars. 

"This  man  Ahearn,"  the  superintendent  of  the  quarry  said  one  day 
several  weeks  later  to  the  general  manager,  "he's  a  whizz.  Keeps  them 
all  on  the  jump.  Does  twice  the  work  of  the  other  shift,  and  with 
less  men.  Acts  as  if  there  was  a  man  needing  rescue  under  every 
block." 

Michael  hauled  stone  like  a  maniac,  but  he  loathed  the  job.  It  re- 
minded him  too  much  of  the  wrecker,  with  the  tang  of  adventure  left 
out.  Stone,  stone — stone  everlasting,  and  nothing  to  break  the  monot- 
ony. The  first  Sunday  he  hurried  back  to  Princeton  and  sat  all  day  in 
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Benney  Lander's  bar,  where  he  told  tall  stories  of  his  work  and  men- 
tioned the  railroad  disrespectfully. 

"It's  a  man's  job,  no  typewriter  clerk's! "  he  would  say.  "Know 
how  much  them  stone  weighs?  And  me  liftin'  'em  up  with  that  little 
ten-cent  derrick !  " 

He  kept  the  job,  but  he  grew  more  and  more  sick  of  it.  He  sniffed 
with  a  bitter  regret  the  sweet  smell  of  hot  oil  and  steam  from  the  ex- 
cited little  switch  engine.  The  tracks  were  standard  gauge,  there  was 
that  to  be  thankful  for — no  narrow-gauge  nonsense,  anyway!  But 
when  a  man  has  bossed  a  wrecker — well,  it  was  one  of  those  things  a 
fellow  can't  figure  out,  so  what's  the  use  worrying  one's  head  about  it? 

"I  run  a  derrick  onct,  as  could  of  picked  up  this  whole  quarry  and 
carted  it  to  Dublin!  "  he  use  to  tell  Barnstaple,  the  derrick  engineer. 
"They  is  a  kid  got  my  job  over  there  'cause  he  writes  a  neater  hand 
than  me." 

Barnstaple  would  spit  complacently  and  reflect  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary dreams  some  men  could  have. 

"Right  there  by  that  bridge,  where  our  siding  runs  up  to  the  main 
line,  was  my  first  wreck.  I  done  it  easy.  By  daylight  I  had  west-bound 
track  clear." 

It  was  a  long,  dry  summer.  Heat  baked  the  rough  stone  blocks  so 
that  they  burned  even  a  calloused  hand.  Three  months  and  four,  into 
the  autumn,  five  months,  Michael  stuck  groggily  to  the  job.  On  Sun- 
day afternoons  he  strolled,  self-consciously,  up  to  the  right  of  way  of 
the  Atlantic  Western  and  watched  the  trains  smash  past. 

Six  months — seven. 

The  quarry  was  idle  on  Sundays.  On  the  morning  of  November  first, 
a  Sunday,  with  gray  fog  pinching  tight  upon  the  face  of  the  country- 
side, Michael  walked  miserably  up  the  ragged  ties  of  the  quarry  siding 
toward  the  switch  where  it  joined  the  railroad.  He  was  climbing  the 
sharp  incline  toward  Highboy  bridge  when  he  heard  the  exclamatory 
cry  of  a  locomotive  to  the  east.  Far  down  the  line  she  was,  barking  for 
a  grade  crossing,  two  long  blasts,  two  short,  the  Illinois  express.  He 
hurried.  It  was  a  sight  not  to  miss,  no  matter  how  much  one  hated  the 
railroad,  the  spinning  drivers,  the  thrashing  rods,  loaded  express  cars 
dancing  along  the  rails  on  passenger  schedule. 

Nearer  she  came,  whistling  for  the  next  grade  crossing.  Only  a  mile 
off  now,  Michael  panted  over  the  hump  and  peered  through  fog. 

He  thought  he  saw  something — there — right  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 
What  was  it?  No.  It  couldn't  be.  But  it  was!  The  wrecker.  His 
wrecker!  Pulling  down  the  track  slowly,  out  upon  the  siding.  Near 
by  lay  one  freight  car  on  its  side.  There'd  been  a  derailment,  appar- 
ently, and  the  wrecker  had  cleared  it  off.  Crawling  back  from  the  main 
track  now  to  let  the  Illinois  express  pass. 
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Westward  thundered  the  express.  Its  black  nose  poked  out  of  the 
fog.  The  wrecker  was  nearly  clear  of  the  main  line — nearly.  It  pushed 
its  brick-red  cars  ahead  too  slowly,  Michael  perceived.  Only  the  der- 
rick and  locomotive  were  left  on  the  main  track,  but  what  the  devil 
ailed  it? 

He  heard  six  short  excited  barks  from  the  express  train  whistle. 

The  two  engines  were  only  five  car  lengths  apart  now — two 

Michael  flung  up  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  sight  of  it. 

One  second.  He  heard  a  blast  like  a  ton  of  dynamite  letting  go.  A 
fierce  rending  of  staunch  steel,  a  riotous  shock  that  made  the  earth 
quaver,  the  shriek  of  escaping  steam,  repetitive  convulsions  as  the  cars 
piled  up,  the  snap  of  rails,  silence  for  a  moment. 

Michael's  eyes  pried  around  his  outflung  arm. 

The  wrecker,  his  wrecker,  was  smashed.  Its  derrick  sprawled  upon 
its  side  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment,  its  proud  boom  burrowed  deep 
into  the  clay.  The  wreck  engine  was  flung  on  its  back,  its  drivers  spin- 
ning senselessly  against  the  non-resistant  air.  The  express  engine  had 
leaped  astride  the  wreck  tender.  Express  cars,  their  sides  pried  loose, 
spilled  out  their  contents  like  overloaded  granaries.  The  express  ca- 
boose had  stopped  at  right  angles  to  the  ripped  track. 

From  the  bunk  car  of  the  wrecker,  as  it  tipped  precariously  on  the 
embankment,  Michael's  own  old  crew  dived  out.  They  were  unhurt. 
But  by  the  right  of  way,  on  the  jagged  stone  ballast  with  his  head  under 
him,  sprawled  the  wreck  train's  fireman. 

While  Michael  watched,  he  flung  out  one  arm  and  again  lay  still. 

"Ow,  the  blaggards!" 

Michael  forgot  his  stone  and  his  failure,  forgot  efficiency  and  the 
new  order  of  railroading.  He  ran  wildly  up  the  embankment.  Other 
laborers  from  the  quarry  shouted  down  the  siding.  Michael  went  to 
his  knees  beside  the  fireman. 

He  felt  gingerly  under  the  dirty  blue  of  the  railroader's  jacket. 

"Another  good  man! "  he  said,  and  drew  his  own  clean  Sunday  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket.  He  spread  it  across  the  sooty  face  and  imme- 
diately saw  a  spot  of  red  over  the  mouth.   ''I  knowed  him." 

The  crew  wavered  in  a  dazed  spot  about  the  bunk  car.  What  should 
they  do?  Get  to  work,  but  how?  The  conductor  of  the  express,  with 
a  car  tally  sheet  in  his  hands,  ran  forward  along  his  own  crushed  train 
and  fell  blindly  over  a  switch  rod.  He  got  up  slowly  and  ran  back  again 
toward  his  caboose.  Steam  from  the  dead  engines  mingled  with  the 
cold  fog,  casting  a  melancholy  gray  pall  over  the  right  of  way. 

''It's  help  they  need,"  Michael  told  himself  deliberately.  "Help 
an'  assistance.  They  ain't  a  wrecker  nearer'n  Chicago,  a  hundred 
eighty  mile,  good  three  hour.  Where's  that  clerk  that's  runnin'  my 
job  now,  I  wonder — ah!" 
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There  was  something  famihar  about  the  Hmp  body  two  wreckmen 
were  carrying  toward  the  hospital  car.  Very!  The  new  wreckmaster, 
eh?  He  must  have  been  riding  the  derrick,  where  a  wreck  boss  belongs. 
Him!   Doing  his  job  right! 

Michael  heard  the  cries  of  the  quarry  gang  trooping  up  behind  him. 
He  saw  the  face  of  Barnstaple,  derrick  engineer,  poke  out  of  the  steam. 

"Barnstaple?"  he  cried. 

"Passengers  killed?" 

"Passengers?  Ain't  none.  This  was  express.  Railroaders.  Say!" 
He  shook  Barnstaple's  shoulders  violently  in  his  great  paws.  "Listen! 
They  ain't  no  derrick  in  a  million  mile.  None  except  ourn! " 

Barnstaple  nodded  rapidly. 

" Go  get  it! "  Michael  howled.  "Haul  it  out  the  siding!  Never  mind 
the  boss,  I'm  boss  of  this  job! "  He  plunged  across  the  tracks.  "Hey, 
you  fellows,  you  dirty  Eyetalian  blaggards,  come  on! " 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  stone-quarry  derrick  puffed  jerkily  up 
the  sharp  incline  to  the  main  tracks  of  the  Atlantic  Western.  Its  groan- 
ing switch  engine  pushed  it,  with  many  explosive  bursts  of  steam. 

Michael  Ahearn,  wreckmaster,  walked  ahead.  He  had  forgotten 
his  Sunday  blue  serge.  Holes  in  the  knees  showed  where  he  had  crawled 
already  into  ripped  wreckage.  He  walked  securely,  signaling  with  both 
hands,  full  arm's-length,  waving  in  a  small  circle  from  the  wrists.  The 
quarry  derrick  followed  him. 

The  survivors  of  the  wreck  train  gaped.  Was  he  daft,  to  haul  this 
toy  derrick  up  to  such  a  job?  What  would  the  railroaders  say?  The 
officials?  Michael  waved  both  hands  deliberately.  His  derrick  obeyed. 

"Jacks!"  he  cried.  "Where's  that  jack  crew?  Come  on  now,  'fore 
I  got  to  start  workin'  on  ye!  That  tender  there — under  the  north  side! 
Up — up — easy — up! " 

Again  the  waving  of  his  red  gigantic  hands.  Another  forward  creep 
of  the  stone  derrick.  The  crab  spool  grunted  as  it  took  the  slack  out  of 
its  cable.  The  grab  hooks  bit  deep  into  the  rear  of  the  tender. 

"She's  a-goin'  down  the  bank — ain't  steep — clear  the  way! " 

Michael  twisted  his  left  hand  in  a  circle.  He  breathed  deeply.  Sweat 
blinded  him,  and  he  shook  his  head  to  rid  his  eyes  of  salty  drops.  The 
little  derrick  was  moving  that  big  tender,  all  right!  Good  little  derrick! 
Try  again. 

"Out  of  the  way  there!  Do  ye  want  me  to  go  droppin'  it  on 
ye?" 

A  white-faced  young  man  in  a  gray  suit  had  come  panting  down  the 
track.  Michael  ordered  him  away.  A  clerk,  he  suspected.  One  o'  them 
blasted  efficiency  clerks.    He  spat  indignantly. 

"Easy  over  there! "  he  shouted.   "Down  a  bit!   Hold  on! " 

Superintendent  Jennison  backed  out  of  the  danger  zone.    He  saw 
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Michael  Ahearn,  Michael  the  undisciplined,  Michael  the  failure,  boss- 
ing the  clearing  away  of  the  wreck  as  if  it  were  his  own  job,  bossing 
it  with  a  relish  and  vigor,  bullying  the  derrick  and  the  crew. 

"Would  ye  go  spilling  it?"  he  bellowed.  ''Aye,  and  up  now!  Roll 
her— ah!" 

The  smashed  tender  rolled  down  the  embankment.  Its  two  trucks 
stood  uselessly  on  broken  wheels  upon  the  right  of  way.  The  stone- 
quarry  grab  hooks  swung  down,  gripped  the  first  pair  of  trucks  and 
flung  them  carefully  to  one  side.  Then  the  second.  The  quarry  derrick 
spat  out  a  cloud  of  steam  and  backed  away. 

"This  engine  next,"  Michael  ordered,  "to  Number  i  track  with  her. 
Clear  one  track's  enough.  Leave  the  rest  o'  the  job  for  the  clerks." 

He  stared  up  the  right  of  way  and  saw  for  the  first  time  that  a  short 
train  had  arrived  with  smoky  engine.  Medical  men  were  hurrying 
toward  him  with  their  limp  handbags. 

"Any  injured?  "  the  first  doctor  cried. 

"Back  there."  Michael  jerked  his  thumb.  " The  hospital  car's  stove 
in,  but  I  put  'em  in  it  anyways.  Eleven  of  'em.  There's  four  others 
don't  need  you.   I've  laid  'em  out  in  the  field." 

He  shrugged  his  thick  shoulders,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  right  hand 
to  his  crew,  went  back  to  work.  With  astounding  agility  he  clawed  up 
the  ripped  cab  of  the  wrecker  engine.  Steam  had  ceased  to  flood  out 
of  its  open  seams.  He  flung  his  arms  about  the  grab  hook,  pulled  it, 
pressed  it  into  place.  He  gave  the  signal  to  pull,  curtly.  Wood  and 
iron  ripped.  He  tried  again.  This  time  the  engine  grunted.  Michael 
watched  while  it  turned  over  slowly  and  rolled. 

"And  now  for  the  blasted  derrick!  " 

The  spirited  pigmy  from  the  stone  quarry  poked  down  into  the 
big  dead  derrick  of  the  Atlantic  Western,  nosed  its  boom  head  this 
way  and  that,  bit  on  a  bent  wrought-iron  beam,  pulled. 

"We'll  set  her  on  her  wheels,"  said  Michael  Ahearn. 

Men  from  his  own  old  crew  were  laboring  with  him  now.  Ten  o'clock, 
eleven 

"They's  just  them  five  express  cars  left,"  Michael  said  at  a  quarter 
after  eleven.  He  stopped  to  order  a  slender  young  man  out  of  the  way 
again. 

"Have  I  got  to  run  ye  off  with  the  toe  of  me  boot?  "  he  demanded. 
He  stared  a  full  half  minute.  "Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?  I  been  expecting 
you." 

"I've  been  here  some  time,"  Superintendent  Jennison  remarked 
drily.  "Don't  you  think  you'd  better  spill  that  car  on  the  south  side?  " 

Michael  scratched  his  head.  He  measured  the  distances  with  an  eye 
grown  foggy  from  lack  of  practice. 

"I  guess  I'd  best  do  it  that  way,"  he  conceded.   "And  in  the  mean- 
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time,  stand  aside.  You'll  be  gettin'  hurt."  He  added,  disrespectfully, 
"sir!" 

The  traffic  moved  past  the  wreck  at  one  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
crawling  cautiously  over  insecure,  temporarily  spiked  rails.  Michael 
Ahearn,  his  work  done,  hopped  the  first  train.  In  Princeton,  at  the 
illicit  bar  of  Benney  Lander,  he  was  greeted  joyously  by  old  friends. 

"What'll  it  be?"  asked  Benney,  and  Michael  told  him.  Glass  in 
hand,  he  backed  against  the  bar  wall. 

"They  was  a  bit  of  a  smash-up,"  he  explained.  "I  give  'em  a  lesson. 
The  wreck  job  ain't  a  job  for  clerks." 

The  next  morning,  while  he  lifted  stone,  lifted  it  groggily  with  a 
renewed  hatred,  the  quarry  boss  sent  for  him.  In  the  office  stood  Super- 
intendent Jennison. 

"Ahearn,"  began  the  quarryman,  "how'd  you  like ?" 

"I'll  talk  to  him,"  interrupted  Jennison.  "It's  not  a  case  of  how 
he'd  like.   He's  got  to." 

Michael  grunted. 

"You're  coming  back  to  the  road,"  Jennison  said.  "The  wreck  job 
is  open,  and  it's  your  job.  The  train  needs  repairing.  You  get  back  to 
work." 

"Am  I  wreck  boss,"  Michael  demanded,  "or  a  blasted  clerk?" 

Jennison  laughed  uneasily. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  do  in  the  office,  Ahearn.  Never  need  sign  a 
paper  so  long  as  you  live.  Boss  the  wrecker.  Be  on  hand  tomorrow 
morning  at  eight." 

"Well,"  Michael  agreed,  "if  you  figger  you  can't  run  the  road  with- 
out me."   He  added  "sir,"  respectfully. 


THE  WOMAN  AND  HER  BONDS* 

By  Edwin  Lefevre 

IT  seemed  to  Fullerton  F.  Col  well,  of  the  famous  Stock-Exchange 
house  of  Wilson  &  Graves,  that  he  had  done  his  full  duty  by  his 
friend  Harry  Hunt.  He  was  a  director  in  a  half  score  of  com- 
panies— ^financial  debutantes  which  his  firm  had  "brought  out"  and 
over  whose  stock-market  destinies  he  presided.  His  partners  left  a 
great  deal  to  him,  and  even  the  clerks  in  the  office  ungrudgingly 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  Colwell  was  "the  hardest  worked  man  in  the 
place,  barring  none" — an  admission  that  means  much  to  those  who 
know  it  is  always  the  downtrodden  clerks  who  do  all  the  work  and 
their  employers  who  take  all  the  profit  and  credit.    Possibly  the  im- 

*  From  Wall  Street  Stories;  copyright,  1916,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Used  by  permission 
of  the  author. 
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portant  young  men  who  did  all  the  work  in  Wilson  &  Graves's  office 
bore  witness  to  Mr.  Colwell's  industry  so  cheerfully,  because  Mr.  Col- 
well  was  ever  inquiring,  very  courteously,  and,  above  all,  sympatheti- 
cally, into  the  amount  of  work  each  man  had  to  perform,  and  sug- 
gesting, the  next  moment,  that  the  laborious  amount  in  question  was 
indisputably  excessive.  Also,  it  was  he  who  raised  salaries;  wherefore 
he  was  the  most  charming  as  well  as  the  busiest  man  there.  Of  his 
partners,  John  G.  Wilson  was  a  consumptive,  forever  going  from  one 
health  resort  to  another,  devoting  his  millions  to  the  purchase  of 
railroad  tickets  in  the  hope  of  out-racing  Death.  George  B.  Graves 
was  a  dyspeptic,  nervous,  irritable,  and,  to  boot,  penurious;  a  man 
whose  chief  recommendation  at  the  time  Wilson  formed  the  firm 
had  been  his  cheerful  willingness  to  do  all  the  dirty  work.  Frederick  R. 
Denton  was  busy  in  the  "Board  Room" — the  Stock  Exchange — all 
day,  executing  orders,  keeping  watch  over  the  market  behavior  of 
the  stocks  with  which  the  firm  was  identified,  and  from  time  to  time 
hearing  things  not  meant  for  his  ears,  being  the  truth  regarding 
Wilson  &  Graves.  But  FuUerton  F.  Colwell  had  to  do  everything — 
in  the  stock  market  and  in  the  office.  He  conducted  the  manipulation 
of  the  Wilson  &  Graves  stocks,  took  charge  of  the  unnefarious  part 
of  the  numerous  pools  formed  by  the  firm's  customers — Mr.  Graves 
attending  to  the  other  details — and  had  a  hand  in  the  actual  man- 
agement of  various  corporations.  Also,  he  conferred  with  a  dozen 
people  daily — chiefly  "big  people,"  in  Wall  Street  parlance — who 
were  about  to  "put  through"  stock-market  "deals."  He  had  devoted 
his  time,  which  was  worth  thousands,  and  his  brain,  which  was  worth 
millions,  to  disentangling  his  careless  friend's  affairs,  and  when  it 
was  all  over  and  every  claim  adjusted,  and  he  had  refused  the  execu- 
tor's fees  to  which  he  was  entitled,  it  was  found  that  poor  Harry  Hunt's 
estate  not  only  was  free  from  debt,  but  consisted  of  $38,000  in  cash, 
deposited  in  the  Trolleyman's  Trust  Company,  subject  to  Mrs.  Hunt's 
order,  and  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  per  annum.  He 
had  done  his  work  wonderfully  well,  and,  in  addition  to  the  cash,  the 
widow  owned  an  unencumbered  house  Harry  had  given  her  in  his 
lifetime. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  estate  Mrs.  Hunt  called  at 
his  office.  It  was  a  very  busy  day.  The  bears  were  misbehaving — and 
misbehaving  mighty  successfully.  Alabama  Coal  &  Iron — the  firm's 
great  specialty — was  under  heavy  fire  from  "Sam"  Sharpe's  Long 
Tom  as  well  as  from  the  room-traders'  Maxims.  All  that  Colwell 
could  do  was  to  instruct  Denton,  who  was  on  the  ground,  to  "support" 
Ala.  C.  df  I.  sufficiently  to  discourage  the  enemy,  and  not  enough  to 
acquire  the  company's  entire  capital  stock.  He  was  himself  at  that 
moment  practicing  that  peculiar  form  of  financial  dissimulation  which 
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amounts  to  singing  blithely  at  the  top  of  your  voice  when  your  be- 
loved sackful  of  gold  has  been  ripped  by  bear-paws  and  the  coins 
are  pouring  out  through  the  rent.  Every  quotation  was  of  importance; 
a  half  inch  of  tape  might  contain  an  epic  of  disaster.  It  was  not  wise 
to  fail  to  read  every  printed  character. 

''Good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell." 

He  ceased  to  pass  the  tape  through  his  fingers,  and  turned  quickly, 
almost  apprehensively,  for  a  woman's  voice  was  not  heard  with  pleas- 
ure at  an  hour  of  the  day  when  distractions  were  undesirable. 

''Ah,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Hunt,"  he  said,  very  politely.  "I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  see  you.  And  how  do  you  do?"  He  shook  hands,  and 
led  her,  a  bit  ceremoniously,  to  a  huge  armchair.  His  manners  en- 
deared him  even  to  the  big  Wall  Street  operators,  who  were  chiefly 
interested  in  the  terse  speech  of  the  ticker. 

"Of  course,  you  are  very  well,  Mrs.  Hunt.  Don't  tell  me  you  are 
not." 

"Ye-es,"  hesitatingly.  "As  well  as  I  can  hope  to  be  since — 
since " 

"Time  alone,  dear  Mrs.  Hunt,  can  help  us.  You  must  be  very 
brave.  It  is  what  he  would  have  liked." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  sighed.    "I  suppose  I  must." 

There  was  a  silence.    He  stood  by,  deferentially  sympathetic. 

^^  Ticky-ticky-ticky-tick,''^  said  the  ticker. 

What  did  it  mean,  in  figures?  Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  what 
did  the  last  three  brassy  taps  say?  Perhaps  the  bears  were  storming  the 
Alabama  Coal  &  Iron  intrenchments  of  "scaled  buying  orders"; 
perhaps  Colwell's  trusted  lieutenant,  Fred  Denton,  had  repulsed  the 
enemy.  Who  was  winning?  A  spasm,  as  of  pain,  passed  over  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton  F.  Colwell's  grave  face.  But  the  next  moment  he  said  to  her, 
slightly  conscience-strickenly,  as  if  he  reproached  himself  for  think- 
ing of  the  stock  market  in  her  presence:  "You  must  not  permit  your- 
self to  brood,  Mrs.  Hunt.  You  know  what  I  thought  of  Harry,  and 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  do  what  I  may,  for  his  sake, 
Mrs.  Hunt,  and  for  your  own." 

^^  Ticky-ticky-ticky-tick!'^  repeated  the  ticker. 

To  avoid  hstening  to  the  voluble  little  machine,  he  went  on:  "Be- 
lieve me,  Mrs.  Hunt,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  you." 

"You  are  so  kind,  Mr.  Colwell,"  murmured  the  widow;  and  after 
a  pause:  "I  came  to  see  you  about  that  money." 

"Yes?" 

"They  tell  me  in  the  trust  company  that  if  I  leave  the  money  there 
without  touching  it  I'll  make  $79  a  month." 

"Let  me  see;  yes;  that  is  about  what  you  may  expect." 

"Well,  Mr.  Colwell,  I  can't  live  on  that.    Willie's  school  costs  me 
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$50,  and  then  there's  Edith's  clothes,"  she  went  on,  with  an  air  which 
implied  that  as  for  herself  she  wouldn't  care  at  all.  "You  see,  he 
was  so  indulgent,  and  they  are  used  to  so  much.  Of  course,  it's  a 
blessing  we  have  the  house;  but  taxes  take  up  so  much;  and — isn't 
there  some  way  of  investing  the  money  so  it  could  bring  more?" 

"I  might  buy  some  bonds  for  you.  But  for  your  principal  to  be 
absolutely  safe  at  all  times,  you  will  have  to  invest  in  very  high- 
grade  securities,  which  will  return  to  you  about  3^  per  cent.  That 
would  mean,  let's  see,  $110  a  month." 

''And  Harry  spent  $10,000  a  year,"  she  murmured,  complainingly. 

"Harry  was  always — er — rather  extravagant." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  he  enjoyed  himself  while  he  lived,"  she  said,  quickly. 
Then,  after  a  pause:  "And,  Mr.  Colwell,  if  I  should  get  tired  of  the 
bonds,  could  I  always  get  my  money  back?  " 

"You  could  always  find  a  ready  market  for  them.  You  might  sell 
them  for  a  little  more  or  for  a  little  less  than  you  paid." 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  sell  them,"  she  said,  with  a  business  air,  "for 
less  than  I  paid.    What  would  be  the  sense?" 

"You  are  right,  Mrs.  Hunt,"  he  said,  encouragingly.  "It  wouldn't 
be  very  profitable,  would  it?  " 

^^Ticky-ticky-ticky-ticky-ticky-ticky-tick!^^  said  the  ticker.  It  was 
whirring  away  at  a  furious  rate.  Its  story  is  always  interesting  when 
it  is  busy.  And  Colwell  had  not  looked  at  the  tape  in  fully  five  min- 
utes! 

"Couldn't  you  buy  something  for  me,  Mr.  Colwell,  that  when  I 
came  to  sell  it  I  could  get  more  than  it  cost  me?  " 

"No  man  can  guarantee  that,  Mrs.  Hunt." 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  lose  the  little  I  have,"  she  said,  hastily. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  that.  If  you  will  give  me  a  check  for 
$35,000,  leaving  $3,000  with  the  trust  company  for  emergencies,  I 
shall  buy  some  bonds  which  I  feel  reasonably  certain  will  advance  in 
price  within  a  few  months." 

'^  Ticky-Hcky-ticky-tick,^'  interrupted  the  ticker.  In  some  inexpli- 
cable way  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  brassy  sound  had  an  ominous 
ring,  so  he  added:  "But  you  will  have  to  let  me  know  promptly, 
Mrs.  Hunt.  The  stock  market,  you  see,  is  not  a  polite  institution. 
It  waits  for  none,  not  even  for  your  sex." 

"Gracious  me,  must  I  take  the  money  out  of  the  bank  today  and 
bring  it  to  you?  " 

"A  check  will  do."  He  began  to  drum  on  the  desk  nervously  with 
•his  fingers,  but  ceased  abruptly  as  he  became  aware  of  it. 

"Very  well,  I'll  send  it  to  you  today.  I  know  you're  very  busy, 
so  I  won't  keep  you  any  longer.  And  you'll  buy  good,  cheap  bond,s 
for  me?  " 
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^'Yes,  Mrs.  Hunt." 

"There's  no  danger  of  losing,  is  there,  Mr.  Colwell?" 

"None  whatever.  I  have  bought  some  for  Mrs.  Colwell,  and  I 
would  not  run  the  slightest  risk.  You  need  have  no  fear  about  them." 

"It's  exceedingly  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Colwell.  I  am  more  grateful 
than  I  can  say.    I — I " 

"The  way  to  please  me  is  not  to  mention  it,  Mrs.  Hunt.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  make  some  money  for  you,  so  that  you  can  at  least  double 
the  income  from  the  trust  company." 

"Thanks,  ever  so  much.  Of  course,  I  know  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  such  things.  But  I've  heard  so  much  about  the  money 
everybody  loses  in  Wall  Street  that  I  was  half  afraid." 

"Not  when  you  buy  good  bonds,  Mrs.  Hunt." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell." 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hunt.  Remember,  whenever  I  may  be  of 
service  you  are  to  let  me  know  immediately." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  so  much,  Mr.  Colwell.    Good  morning." 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hunt." 

Mrs.  Hunt  sent  him  a  check  for  $35,000,  and  Colwell  bought  100 
five-per-cent  gold  bonds  of  the  Manhattan  Electric  Light,  Heat  & 
Power  Company,  paying  96  for  them. 

"These  bonds,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "will  surely  advance  in  price, 
and  when  they  touch  a  good  figure  I  shall  sell  a  part,  and  keep  the 
balance  for  you  as  an  investment.  The  operation  is  partly  speculative, 
but  I  assure  you  the  money  is  safe.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
increase  your  original  capital  and  your  entire  funds  will  then  be  in- 
vested in  these  same  bonds — Manhattan  Electric  5s — as  many  as 
the  money  will  buy.  I  hope  within  six  months  to  secure  for  you  an 
income  of  twice  as  much  as  you  have  been  receiving  from  the  trust 
company." 

The  next  morning  she  called  at  his  office. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hunt.   I  trust  you  are  well." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell.  I  know  I  am  an  awful  bother  to  you, 
but " 

"You  are  greatly  mistaken,  Mrs.  Hunt." 

"You  are  very  kind.  You  see,  I  don't  exactly  understand  about 
those  bonds.    I  thought  you  could  tell  me.    I'm  so  stupid,"  archly. 

I  won't  have  you  prevaricate  about  yourself,  Mrs.  Hunt.  Now, 
you  gave  me  $35,000,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes."  Her  tone  indicated  that  she  granted  that  much  and  nothing 
more. 

"Well,  I  opened  an  account  for  you  with  our  firm.  You  were  credited 
with  the  amount.  I  then  gave  an  order  to  buy  one  hundred  bonds  of 
$1,000  each.    We  paid  96  for  them." 
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'*I  don't  follow  you  quite,  Mr.  Colwell.  I  told  you" — another 
arch  smile — "I  was  so  stupid!" 

"It  means  that  for  each  $i,ooo-bond  $960  was  paid.  It  brought 
the  total  up  to  $96,000." 

"But  I  only  had  $35,000  to  begin  with.  You  don't  mean  I've  made 
that  much,  do  you?  " 

"Not  yet,  Mrs.  Hunt.  You  put  in  $35,000;  that  was  your  margin, 
you  know;  and  we  put  in  the  other  $61,000  and  kept  the  bonds 
as  security.   We  owe  you  $35,000,  and  you  owe  us  $61,000,  and 


"But — I  know  you'll  laugh  at  me,  Mr.  Colwell — but  I  really  can't 
help  thinking  it's  something  like  the  poor  people  you  read  about,  who 
mortgage  their  houses,  and  they  go  on,  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
some  real-estate  agent  owns  the  house  and  you  have  nothing.  I  have 
a  friend,  Mrs.  Stilwell,  who  lost  hers  that  way,"  she  finished,  corrobora- 
tively . 

"This  is  not  a  similar  case,  exactly.  The  reason  why  you  use  a 
margin  is  that  you  can  do  much  more  with  the  money  that  way  than 
if  you  bought  outright.  It  protects  your  broker  against  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  security  purchased,  which  is  all  he  wants.  In  this  case 
you  theoretically  owe  us  $61,000,  but  the  bonds  are  in  your  name, 
and  they  are  worth  $96,000,  so  that  if  you  want  to  pay  us  back,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  order  us  to  sell  the  bonds,  return  the  money  we 
have  advanced,  and  keep  the  balance  of  your  margin ;  that  is,  of  your 
original  sum." 

"I  don't  understand  why  I  should  owe  the  firm.  I  shouldn't  mind 
so  much  owing  you,  because  I  know  you'd  never  take  advantage  of 
my  ignorance  of  business  matters.  But  I've  never  met  Mr.  Wilson 
nor  Mr.  Graves.    I  don't  even  know  how  they  look." 

"But  you  know  me,"  said  Mr.  Colwell,  with  patient  courtesy. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that  I'm  afraid  of  being  cheated,  Mr.  Colwell,"  she 
said  hastily  and  reassuringly;  "but  I  don't  wish  to  be  under  obliga- 
tions to  anyone,  particularly  utter  strangers;  though,  of  course,  if 
you  say  it  is  all  right,  I  am  satisfied." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Hunt,  don't  worry  about  this  matter.  We  bought 
these  bonds  at  96.  If  the  price  should  advance  to  no,  as  I  think  it  will, 
then  you  can  sell  three  fifths  for  $66,000,  pay  us  back  $61,000,  and 
keep  $5,000  for  emergencies  in  savings  banks  drawing  4  per  cent  in- 
terest, and  have  in  addition  40  bonds  which  will  pay  you  $2,000  a 
year." 

"That  would  be  lovely.  And  the  bonds  are  now  96?" 

"Yes;  you  will  always  find  the  price  in  the  financial  page  of  the 
newspapers,  where  it  says  BONDS.  Look  for  Man.  Elec.  5^,"  and  he 
showed  her. 
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*'0h,  thanks,  ever  so  much.  Of  course,  I  am  a  great  bother,  I 
know " 

''You  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  Mrs.  Hunt.  I'm  only  too  glad  to 
be  of  the  slightest  use  to  you." 

Mr.  Colwell,  busy  with  several  important  deals,  did  not  follow 
closely  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Manhattan  Electric  Light, 
Heat  &  Power  Company  5s.  The  fact  that  there  had  been  any  change 
at  all  was  made  clear  to  him  by  Mrs.  Hunt.  She  called  a  few  days 
after  her  first  visit,  with  perturbation  written  large  on  her  face.  Also, 
she  wore  the  semiresolute  look  of  a  person  who  expects  to  hear  un- 
acceptable excuses. 

''Good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hunt?  Well,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  I  am  well  enough.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  my  finan- 
cial matters."  She  had  acquired  the  phrase  from  the  financial  reports 
which  she  had  taken  to  reading  religiously  every  day. 

"Why,  how  is  that?" 

"They  are  95  now,"  she  said,  a  trifle  accusingly. 

"Who  are  they,  pray,  Mrs.  Hunt?"  in  surprise. 

"The  bonds.   I  saw  it  in  last  night's  paper." 

Mr.  Colwell  smiled.  Mrs.  Hunt  almost  became  indignant  at  his  levity. 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you,  Mrs.  Hunt.  The  bonds  are  all  right. 
The  market  is  a  trifle  dull;  that's  all." 

"A  friend,"  she  said,  very  slowly,  "who  knows  all  about  Wall 
Street,  told  me  last  night  that  it  made  a  difference  of  $1,000  to  me." 

"So  it  does,  in  a  way;  that  is,  if  you  tried  to  sell  your  bonds.  But 
as  you  are  not  going  to  do  so  until  they  show  you  a  handsome  profit, 
you  need  not  worry.  Don't  be  concerned  about  the  matter,  I  beg  of 
you.  When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  sell  the  bonds  I'll  let  you  know. 
Never  mind  if  the  price  goes  off  a  point  or  two.  You  are  amply  pro- 
tected. Even  if  there  should  be  a  panic  I'll  see  that  you  are  not  sold 
out,  no  matter  how  low  the  price  goes.  You  are  not  to  worry  about  it; 
in  fact,  you  are  not  to  think  about  it  at  all." 

''Oh,  thanks,  ever  so  much,  Mr.  Colwell.  I  didn't  sleep  a  wink 
last  night.    But  I  knew " 

A  clerk  came  in  with  some  stock  certificates  and  stopped  short. 
He  wanted  Mr.  Colwell's  signature  in  a  hurry,  and  at  the  same  time 
dared  not  interrupt.  Mrs.  Hunt  thereupon  rose  and  said:  "Well, 
I  won't  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell. 
Thanks  ever  so  much." 

"Don't  mention  it,  Mrs.  Hunt.  Good  morning.  You  are  going  to 
do  very  well  with  those  bonds  if  you  only  have  patience." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  patient  now  that  I  know  all  about  it;  yes,  indeed.  And 
I  hope  your  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell." 
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Little  by  little  the  bonds  continued  to  decline.  The  syndicate  in 
charge  was  not  ready  to  move  them.  But  Mrs.  Hunt's  unnamed  friend 
— her  Cousin  Emily's  husband — who  was  employed  in  an  up-town 
bank,  did  not  know  all  the  particulars  of  that  deal.  He  knew  the  Street 
in  the  abstract,  and  had  accordingly  implanted  the  seed  of  insomnia 
in  her  quaking  soul.  Then,  as  he  saw  values  decline,  he  did  his  best 
to  make  the  seed  grow,  fertilizing  a  naturally  rich  soil  with  ominous 
hints  and  head-shakings  and  with  phrases  that  made  her  firmly  be- 
lieve he  was  gradually  and  considerately  preparing  her  for  the  worst. 
On  the  third  day  of  her  agony  Mrs.  Hunt  walked  into  Col  well's 
office.  Her  face  was  pale  and  she  looked  distressed.  Mr.  Colwell 
sighed  involuntarily — a  scarcely  perceptible  and  not  very  impolite 
sigh — and  said:  ''Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hunt." 

She  nodded  gravely  and,  with  a  little  gasp,  said,  tremulously: 
"The  bonds!" 

''Yes?   What  about  them?" 

She  gasped  again,  and  said:  "The  p-p-papers!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Hunt?" 

She  dropped  into  a  chair  nervelessly,  as  if  exhausted.  After  a  pause 
she  said:  "It's  in  all  the  papers.  I  thought  the  Herald  might  be  mis- 
taken, so  I  bought  the  Tribune  and  the  Times  and  the  Sun.  But  no. 
It  was  the  same  in  all.  It  was,"  she  added,  tragically,  "93!" 

"Yes?"  he  said,  smilingly. 

The  smile  did  not  reassure  her;  it  irritated  her  and  aroused  her 
suspicions.  By  him,  of  all  men,  should  her  insomnia  be  deemed  no 
laughing  matter, 

"Doesn't  that  mean  a  loss  of  $3,000?"  she  asked.  There  was  a 
deny-it-if-you-dare  inflection  in  her  voice  of  which  she  was  not  con- 
scious.   Her  cousin's  husband  had  been  a  careful  gardener. 

"No,  because  you  are  not  going  to  sell  your  bonds  at  93,  but  at 
no,  or  thereabouts." 

"But  if  I  did  want  to  sell  the  bonds  now,  wouldn't  I  lose  $3,000?" 
she  queried,  challengingly.  Then  she  hastened  to  answer  herself: 
"Of  course  I  would,  Mr.  Colwell.    Even  I  can  tell  that." 

"You  certainly  would,  Mrs.  Hunt;  but " 

"I  knew  I  was  right,"  with  irrepressible  triumph. 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  sell  the  bonds." 

"Of  course,  I  don't  want  to,  because  I  can't  afford  to  lose  any  money, 
much  less  $3,000.  But  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  losing  it.  I  was 
warned  from  the  first,"  she  said,  as  if  that  made  it  worse.  "I  cer- 
tainly had  no  business  to  risk  my  all."  She  had  waived  the  right  to 
blame  someone  else,  there  was  something  consciously  just  and  judicial 
about  her  attitude  that  was  eloquent.  Mr.  Colwell  was  moved  by 
it. 
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"You  can  have  your  money  back,  Mrs.  Hunt,  if  you  wish  it,"  he 
told  her,  quite  unprofessionally.  "You  seem  to  worry  about  it  so 
much." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  worrying,  exactly;  only,  I  do  wish  I  hadn't  bought — 
I  mean,  the  money  was  so  safe  in  the  TroUeyman's  Trust  Company, 
that  I  can't  help  thinking  I  might  just  as  well  have  let  it  stay  where 
it  was,  even  if  it  didn't  bring  me  in  so  much.  But,  of  course,  if 
you  want  me  to  leave  it  here,"  she  said,  very  slowly  to  give  him 
every  opportunity  to  contradict  her,  "of  course,  I'll  do  just  as  you 
say." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Hunt,"  Colwell  said,  very  politely,  "my  only  desire 
is  to  please  you  and  to  help  you.  When  you  buy  bonds  you  must  be 
prepared  to  be  patient.  It  may  take  months  before  you  will  be  able 
to  sell  yours  at  a  profit,  and  I  don't  know  how  low  the  price  will  go 
in  the  meantime.  Nobody  can  tell  you  that,  because  nobody  knows. 
But  it  need  make  no  difference  to  you  whether  the  bonds  go  to  90, 
or  even  to  85,  which  is  unlikely." 

"Why,  how  can  you  say  so,  Mr.  Colwell?  If  the  bonds  go  to  90, 
I'll  lose  $6,000 — my  friend  said  it  was  one  thousand  for  every  num- 
ber down.  And  at  85  that  would  be" — counting  on  her  fingers — 
"eleven  numbers,  that  is,  eleven — thousand — dollars! ^^  And  she  gazed 
at  him,  awe-strickenly,  reproachfully.  "How  can  you  say  it  would 
make  no  difference,  Mr.  Colwell?" 

Mr.  Colwell  fiercely  hated  the  unnamed  "friend,"  who  had  told 
her  so  little  and  yet  so  much.  But  he  said  to  her,  mildly:  "I  thought 
that  I  had  explained  all  that  to  you.  It  might  hurt  a  weak  speculator 
if  the  bonds  declined  ten  points,  though  such  a  decline  is  utterly  im- 
probable. But  it  won't  affect  you  in  the  slightest,  since,  having  an 
ample  margin,  you  would  not  be  forced  to  sell.  You  would  simply 
hold  on  until  the  price  rose  again.  Let  me  illustrate.  Supposing  your 
house  cost  $10,000,  and ^" 

"Harry  paid  $32,000,"  she  said,  correctingly.  On  second  thought 
she  smiled,  in  order  to  let  him  see  that  she  knew  her  interpolation 
was  irrelevant.  But  he  might  as  well  know  the  actual  cost. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  good-humoredly,  "we'll  say  $32,000,  which 
was  also  the  price  of  every  other  house  in  that  block.  And  suppose 
that,  owing  to  some  accident,  or  for  any  reason  whatever,  nobody 
could  be  found  to  pay  more  than  $25,000  for  one  of  the  houses,  and 
three  or  four  of  your  neighbors  sold  theirs  at  that  price.  But  you 
wouldn't,  because  you  knew  that  in  the  fall,  when  everybody  came 
back  to  town,  you  would  find  plenty  of  people  who'd  give  you  $50,000 
for  your  house;  you  wouldn't  sell  it  for  $25,000,  and  you  wouldn't 
worry.    Would  you,  now?"  he  finished,  cheerfully. 

"No,"  she  said  slowly.     "I  wouldn't  worry.    But,"  hesitatingly, 
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for,  after  all,  she  felt  the  awkwardness  of  her  position,  ^'I  wish  I  had 
the  money  instead  of  the  bonds."  And  she  added,  self-defensively: 
''I  haven't  slept  a  wink  for  three  nights  thinking  about  this." 

The  thought  of  his  coming  emancipation  cheered  Mr.  Colwell 
immensely.  "Your  wish  shall  be  gratified,  Mrs.  Hunt.  Why  didn't 
you  ask  me  before,  if  you  felt  that  way?"  he  said,  in  mild  reproach. 
And  he  summoned  a  clerk. 

"Make  out  a  check  for  $35,000  payable  to  Mrs.  Rose  Hunt,  and 
transfer  the  100  Manhattan  Electric  Light  5s  to  my  personal  account." 

He  gave  her  the  check  and  told  her:  "Here  is  the  money.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  unwittingly  caused  you  some  anxiety.  But  all's  well  that 
ends  well.  Any  time  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you — Not  at  all. 
Don't  thank  me,  please;  no.    Good  morning." 

But  he  did  not  tell  her  that  by  taking  over  her  account  he  paid 
$96,000  for  bonds  he  could  have  bought  in  the  open  market  for  $93,000. 
He  was  the  politest  man  in  Wall  Street;  and,  after  all,  he  had  known 
Hunt  for  many  years. 

A  week  later  Manhattan  Electric  five-per-cent  bonds  sold  at  96  again. 
Mrs.  Hunt  called  on  him.  It  was  noon,  and  she  evidently  had  spent 
the  morning  mustering  up  courage  for  the  visit.  They  greeted  one 
another,  she  embarrassed  and  he  courteous  and  kindly  as  usual. 

"Mr.  Colwell,  you  still  have  those  bonds,  haven't  you?" 

"Why,  yes." 

"I— I  think  I'd  like  to  take  them  back." 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Hunt.  I'll  find  out  how  much  they  are  selling 
for."  He  summoned  a  clerk  to  get  a  quotation  on  Manhattan  Electric 
5s.  The  clerk  telephoned  to  one  of  their  bond-specialists,  and  learned 
that  the  bonds  could  be  bought  at  96^.  He  reported  to  Mr.  Colwell, 
and  Mr.  Colwell  told  Mrs.  Hunt,  adding:  "So  you  see  they  are  prac- 
tically where  they  were  when  you  bought  them  before." 

She  hesitated.  "I — I — didn't  you  buy  them  from  me  at  93?  I'd 
like  to  buy  them  back  at  the  same  price  I  sold  them  to  you." 

"No,  Mrs.  Hunt,"  he  said;  "I  bought  them  from  you  at  96." 

"But  the  price  was  93."  And  she  added,  corroboratively:  "Don't 
you  remember  it  was  in  all  the  papers?" 

"Yes,  but  I  gave  you  back  exactly  the  same  amount  that  I  received 
from  you,  and  I  had  the  bonds  transferred  to  my  account.  They 
stand  on  our  books  as  having  cost  me  96." 

"But  couldn't  you  let  me  have  them  at  93?"  she  persisted. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Hunt,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  could.  If  you 
buy  them  in  the  open  market  now,  you  will  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  before  you  sold  them,  and  you  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
money,  because  they  are  going  up  now.  Let  me  buy  them  for  you  at 
96|." 


i 
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"At  93,  you  mean,"  with  a  tentative  smile. 

"At  whatever  price  they  may  be  seUing  for,"  he  corrected,  pa- 
tiently. 

"Why  did  you  let  me  sell  them,  Mr.  Colwell?"  she  asked,  plain- 
tively. 

"But,  my  dear  madam,  if  you  buy  them  now,  you  will  be  no  worse 
off  than  if  you  had  kept  the  original  lot." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why  it  is  that  I  have  to  pay  96^  now  for  the  very 
same  bonds  I  sold  last  Tuesday  at  93.  If  it  was  some  other  bonds," 
she  added,  "I  wouldn't  mind  so  much." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Hunt,  it  makes  no  difference  which  bonds  you  hold. 
They  have  all  risen  in  price,  yours  and  mine  and  everybody's;  your 
lot  was  the  same  as  any  other  lot.   You  see  that,  don't  you?" 

"Ye-es;  but " 

"Well,  then,  you  are  exactly  where  you  were  before  you  bought 
any.  You've  lost  nothing,  because  you  received  your  money  back 
intact." 

"I'm  willing  to  buy  them,"  she  said  resolutely,  "at  93." 

"Mrs.  Hunt,  I  wish  I  could  buy  them  for  you  at  that  price.  But 
there  are  none  for  sale  cheaper  than  96^." 

"Oh,  why  did  I  let  you  sell  my  bonds!"  she  said,  disconsolately. 

"Well,  you  worried  so  much  because  they  had  declined  that " 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  anything  about  business  matters.  You 
know  I  didn't,  Mr.  Colwell,"  she  finished,  accusingly. 

He  smiled  in  his  good-natured  way.  "Shall  I  buy  the  bonds  for  you?  " 
he  asked.  He  knew  the  plans  of  the  syndicate  in  charge,  and  being 
sure  the  bonds  would  advance,  he  thought  she  might  as  well  share 
in  the  profits.   At  heart  he  felt  sorry  for  her. 

She  smiled  back.  "Yes,"  she  told  him,  "at  93."  It  did  not  seem 
right  to  her,  notwithstanding  his  explanations  that  she  should  pay 
96^  for  them,  when  the  price  a  few  days  ago  was  93. 

"  But  how  can  I,  if  they  are  96^?  " 

"Mr.  Colwell,  it  is  93  or  nothing."  She  was  almost  pale  at  her  own 
boldness.  It  really  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  price  had  only  been  wait- 
ing for  her  to  sell  out  in  order  to  advance.  And  though  she  wanted 
the  bonds,  she  did  not  feel  like  yielding. 

"Then  I  very  much  fear  it  will  have  to  be  nothing." 

"Er — good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell,"  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hunt."  And  before  he  knew  it,  forgetting 
all  that  had  gone  before,  he  added:  "Should  you  change  your  mind, 
I  should  be  glad  to " 

"I  know  I  wouldn't  pay  more  than  93  if  I  lived  to  be  a  thousand 
years."  She  looked  expectantly  at  him,  to  see  if  he  had  repented,  and 
she  smiled — the  smile  that  is  a  woman's  last  resort,  that  says,  almost 
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articulately:  ''I  know  you  will,  of  course,  do  as  I  ask.  My  question 
is  only  a  formality.  I  know  your  nobility,  and  I  fear  not."  But  he 
only  bowed  her  out,  very  politely. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  price  of  Man.  Elec.  L.  H.  &"  P.  Co.  js  rose 
steadily.  Mrs.  Hunt,  too  indignant  to  feel  lachrymose,  discussed  the 
subject  with  her  Cousin  Emily  and  her  husband.  Emily  was  very 
much  interested.  Between  her  and  Mrs.  Hunt  they  forced  the  poor 
man  to  make  strange  admissions,  and,  deliberately  ignoring  his  feeble 
protests,  they  worked  themselves  up  to  the  point  of  believing  that, 
while  it  would  be  merely  generous  of  Mr.  Colwell  to  let  his  friend's 
widow  have  the  bonds  at  93,  it  would  be  only  his  obvious  duty  to 
let  her  have  them  at  96^-.  The  moment  they  reached  this  decision 
Mrs.  Hunt  knew  how  to  act.  And  the  more  she  thought  the  more 
indignant  she  became.  The  next  morning  she  called  on  her  late  hus- 
band's executor  and  friend. 

Her  face  wore  the  look  often  seen  on  those  ardent  souls  who  think 
their  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  have  been  trampled  upon  by  the 
tyrant  Man,  but  who  at  the  same  time  feel  certain  the  hour  of  retri- 
bution is  near. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Colwell.  I  came  to  find  out  exactly  what  you 
propose  to  do  about  my  bonds."  Her  voice  conveyed  the  impression 
that  she  expected  violent  opposition,  perhaps  even  bad  language, 
from  him. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hunt.    Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

His  affected  ignorance  deepened  the  lines  on  her  face.  Instead  of 
bluster  he  was  using  Ji7tessel 

"1  think  you  ought  to  know,  Mr.  Colwell,"  she  said,  meaningly. 

"Well,  I  really  don't.  I  remember  you  wouldn't  heed  my  advice 
when  I  told  you  not  to  sell  out,  and  again  when  I  advised  you  to  buy 
them  back." 

"Yes,  at  96^,"  she  burst  out,  indignantly. 

"Well,  if  you  had,  you  would  today  have  a  profit  of  over  $7,000." 

"And  whose  fault  is  it  that  I  haven't?"  She  paused  for  a  reply. 
Receiving  none,  she  went  on:  "But  never  mind;  I  have  decided  to 
accept  your  offer,"  very  bitterly,  as  if  a  poor  widow  could  not  afford 
to  be  a  chooser;  "I'll  take  those  bonds  at  96^."  And  she  added,  under 
her  breath:  "Although  it  really  ought  to  be  93." 

"But,  Mrs.  Hunt,"  said  Colwell,  in  measureless  astonishment, 
"you  can't  do  that,  you  know.  You  wouldn't  buy  them  when  I  wanted 
you  to,  and  I  can't  buy  them  for  you  now  at  96^.  Really,  you  ought 
to  see  that." 

Cousin  Emily  and  she  had  gone  over  a  dozen  imaginary  interviews 
with  Mr.  Colwell — of  varying  degrees  of  storminess — the  night  be^ 
fore,  and  they  had,  in  an  idle  moment,  and  not  because  they  really 
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expected  it,  represented  Mr.  Colwell  as  taking  that  identical  stand. 
Mrs.  Hunt  was,  accordingly,  prepared  to  show  both  that  she  knew 
her  moral  and  technical  rights,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  ignore  them.  So  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  ferociously  calm 
that  it  should  have  warned  any  guilty  man:  "Mr.  Colwell,  will  you 
answer  me  one  question?" 

"A  thousand,  Mrs.  Hunt,  with  pleasure." 

"No;  only  one.  Have  you  kept  the  bonds  that  I  bought,  or  have 
you  not?  " 

"What  difference  does  that  make,  Mrs.  Hunt?" 

He  evaded  the  answer! 

"Yes  or  no,  please.  Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  those  same  identi- 
cal bonds?" 

"Yes;  I  have.    But " 

"And  to  whom  do  those  bonds  belong,  by  rights?"  She  was  still 
pale,  but  resolute. 

"To  me,  certainly." 

"To  you^  Mr.  Colwell?"  She  smiled.  And  in  her  smile  were  a  thou- 
sand feelings;  but  not  mirth. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Hunt,  to  me." 

"And  do  you  propose  to  keep  them?" 

"I  certainly  do." 

"Not  even  if  I  pay  96!^  will  you  give  them  to  me?" 

"Mrs.  Hunt,"  Colwell  said  with  warmth  "when  I  took  those  bonds 
off  your  hands  at  93  it  represented  a  loss  on  paper  of  $3,000 " 

She  smiled  in  pity — ^pity  for  his  judgment  in  thinking  her  so  hope- 
lessly stupid. 

"And  when  you  wanted  me  to  sell  them  back  to  you  at  93  after 
they  had  risen  to  96I-,  if  I  had  done  as  you  wished,  it  would  have 
meant  an  actual  loss  of  $3,000  to  me." 

Again  she  smiled — the  same  smile,  only  the  pity  was  now  mingled 
with  rising  indignation. 

"For  Harry's  sake  I  was  willing  to  pocket  the  first  loss,  in  order 
that  you  might  not  worry.  But  I  didn't  see  why  I  should  make  you  a 
present  of  $3,000,"  he  said,  very  quietly. 

"I  never  asked  you  to  do  it,"  she  retorted,  hotly. 

"If  you  had  lost  any  money  through  my  fault,  it  would  have  been 
different.  But  you  had  your  original  capital  unimpaired.  You  had 
nothing  to  lose,  if  you  bought  back  the  same  bonds  at  practically 
the  same  price.  Now  you  come  and  ask  me  to  sell  you  the  bonds  at 
96|-  that  are  selling  in  the  market  for  104,  as  a  reward,  I  suppose,  for 
your  refusal  to  take  my  advice." 

"Mr.  Colwell,  you  take  advantage  of  my  position  to  insult  me. 
And  Harry  trusted  you  so  much!   But  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
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going  to  let  you  do  just  as  you  please.  No  doubt  you  would  like  to 
have  me  go  home  and  forget  how  you've  acted  toward  me.  But  I  am 
going  to  consult  a  lawyer,  and  see  if  I  am  to  be  treated  this  way  by 
2i  friend  of  my  husband's.     You've  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Colwell." 

"Yes,  madam,  I  certainly  have.  And,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
any  more,  you  will  oblige  me  greatly  by  never  again  calling  at  this 
office.  By  all  means  consult  a  lawyer.  Good  morning,  madam,"  said 
the  politest  man  in  Wall  Street. 

"We'll  see,"  was  all  she  said;  and  she  left  the  room. 

Colwell  paced  up  and  down  his  office  nervously.  It  was  seldom  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  lose  his  temper,  and  he  did  not  like  it.  The  ticker 
whirred  away  excitedly,  and  in  an  absent-minded,  half-disgusted  way 
he  glanced  sideways  at  it. 

"Man.  Elec.  ^s,  lodl,''  he  read  on  the  tape. 


AS  YOU  DISLIKE  IT* 

By  Denis  Mackail 
I 

CHIPS  GILBEY  came  roaring  round  the  corner  at  the  wheel 
of  the  big  red  car  to  which  he  had  helped  himself  from  his 
brother-in-law's  garage,  and  stamped  on  the  foot-brake 
with  most  successful  results  so  far  as  his  main  object  was  concerned — 
even  if  it  simultaneously  knocked  about  fifteen  per  cent  off  the  value 
of  all  four  tires.  The  big  red  car  stopped  as  though  it  had  run  into  an 
invisible  and  only  slightly  resilient  obstacle,  and  the  driver  let  off  a 
piercing  yell. 

"Oy!"  he  shouted.  "Yow-00!  Hi-yi!" 

Several  pedestrians  looked  round  apprehensively  or  inquiringly, 
but  Chips  paid  no  attention  to  them.  He  was  leaning  back,  and  star- 
ing up  at  the  windows  of  Number  14,  Bean  Street — scrutinizing  them 
apparently  for  signs  of  life  within. 

"Whoops!  "  he  added,  rather  more  loudly.  "Hoy-oy !  I  say!  " 

Several  more  pedestrians  stopped  and  turned,  and  a  selection  of 
puzzled  or  resentful  faces  peered  down  at  him  from  other  houses  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  But  Chips  seemed  sublimely  uncon- 
scious of  them  all,  and  as  there  was  still  no  acknowledgment  from 
Number  14,  he  began  jabbing  his  elbow  against  a  button  attached 
to  the  off-side  door — thus  producing  a  series  of  ear-splitting  electric 
squawks.    He  also  depressed  the  accelerator  in  a  rhythmic  fashion, 

*  From  How  Amusing;  published,  1929,  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  the  author,  and  permission  of  and  arrangement  with  Houghton  and  Mifflin 
Company. 
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each  depression  being  accompanied  by  a  thunderous  uproar  from  the 
very  powerful  engine  in  front  of  him;  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned — 
short  of  getting  out  and  ringing  the  front  door  bell — which  might 
advise  the  inmates  of  his  arrival,  he  again  lifted  up  his  particularly 
penetrating  voice,  and  once  more  rent  the  welkin. 

"Loo-loo-loo!"  he  bellowed  this  time.  "Hi-hi-hi!  Worry-worry- 
worry!  Yoyl!  " 

Two  windows — one  on  the  ground  floor,  and  one  on  the  first  floor — 
were  flung  open  together;  a  middle-aged  gentleman  manifesting  him- 
self behind  the  former,  and  a  middle-aged  lady  revealing  herself  be- 
hind the  latter.  Chips  Gilbey  instantly  switched  off  the  engine, 
ceased  jabbing  with  his  elbow,  let  the  echoes  of  his  last  yell  die  away 
in  silence,  and  raised  his  hat  with  a  courteous  gesture  of  greeting. 

"'Evening,  Mrs.  Fanshawe,"  he  called  out.  And  to  the  ground- 
floor  window:  "  'Evening,  sir.  Rotten  sort  of  day  it's  been." 

Was  that  all  he'd  come  to  say?  Mr.  Fanshawe,  who  had  been  doz- 
ing in  his  study  after  a  hard  day  in  the  City,  looked  a  little  perplexed — 
though  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  that.  Then  it  seemed  to  oc- 
cur to  him  that  if  he  slipped  back  to  his  sofa,  the  responsibility  for 
continuing  the  conversation  would  devolve  upon  his  wife  overhead — 
and  there  was  nothing  so  very  unusual  about  that,  either.  So  he  nod- 
ded— vaguely,  because  he  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  who  the  young  man 
was;  but  pleasantly,  because  it  was  always  possible  that  he  really 
knew  him  quite  well.  And  perceiving  that  the  young  man  was  now 
wholly  occupied  with  the  window  upstairs,  he  returned  to  his  eve- 
ning paper  again,  and  forgot  about  him.  The  whole  incident  was  far 
too  common  to  excite  more  than  the  most  fleeting  emotion. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Fanshawe  had  made  rather  an  absurd  mistake. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Wagstaff?"  she  had  said. 

"No,  no,"  said  Chips,  removing  his  hat  again  so  that  she  could 
have  another  look.  "  It's  me,  Mrs.  Fanshawe.  Chips  Gilbey." 

^'Oh,  how  stupid  of  me! "  said  Mrs.  Fanshawe.  "I  thought  for  a 
moment — " 

"That's  all  right,"  shouted  Chips.  "Nothing  to  worry  about.  I 
say — is  Pongo  in?  What?  " 

"I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Fanshawe.  "In  fact,  I'm  almost  sure,  be- 
cause I  know  she's  dining  at  home,  and — " 

"Oh,  no,  she  isn't,"  said  Chips.  "I've  come  to  fetch  her  out." 

"Oh,  I  see.  She  never  told  me." 

"She  doesn't  know,"  said  Chips.  "Yet.  Don't  you  worry,  though, 
Mrs.  Fanshawe.  I'll  yell  for  her  again." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  "Pongo! "  he  roared,  while  Bean  Street 
quivered  to  its  very  foundations.  "Pongo!  Hi,  hi!  Oy!!  "  And  again 
he  reinforced  this  vocal  appeal  with  a  fantasia  on  the  electric  horn. 
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Again,  also,  the  pedestrians  paused,  and  joined  with  him  in  gazing 
up  at  the  facade  of  Number  14.  But  there  was  no  answer  from  Miss 
Fanshawe. 

Her  mother  had  temporarily  vanished  from  the  first-floor  window, 
but  faint  falsetto  screams  seemed  to  show  that  she  was  joining  in  the 
hue  and  cry  somewhere  indoors.  And  then,  suddenly,  one  of  the 
second-floor  windows  shot  open. 

''Chips,  you  owl!  " 

"Hullo,  Pongo !  Where  on  earth  have  you  been?" 

"Having  a  bath,  you  goat." 

"What?" 

"Bath!" 

Miss  Fanshawe  made  her  meaning  additionally  clear  by  waving 
an  enormous  sponge  out  of  the  window. 

"Help!  "  she  added,  as  it  broke  loose  from  her  hand  and  sailed  out 
into  Bean  Street.  "Save  it.  Chips!  Quick!  Oh,  not  so  bad." 

As  the  soaking  mass  came  hurtling  through  the  air,  the  nearer  by- 
standers had  drawn  back  in  confusion.  But  Chips  Gilbey  had  plunged 
out  of  the  big  red  car  with  an  agility  which  was  almost  incredible, 
considering  the  enormous  length  of  his  legs.  Squelch!  went  the  big 
sponge  as  he  grabbed  it;  and  a  shower  of  water  spurted  over  his  coat 
and  the  pavement.    And  then  he  began  whirling  it  round  his  head. 

"Catch!  "he roared. 

"No,  no.  Chips.  I  can't!" 

"What?" 

"  You're  not  to.  Ring  the  bell,  and  give  it  to  Alice." 

"Do  which?" 

"Ring  the  bell,  and — Oh,  you  brute!  " 

Yet  it  was  no  mean  feat  which  had  sent  the  sponge  swooping  back 
through  that  second-floor  window,  and  within  an  inch  of  Miss  Fan- 
shawe's  face — even  though  it  concluded  its  flight  on  the  very  middle 
of  her  bed. 

"How's  that?"  cried  Chips. 

"Disgusting !  "  yelled  Miss  Fanshawe.  "  Go  away !  " 

"No,  I  say— Pongo — " 

"What?" 

"Look  here — you're  coming  out  with  me.  Tonight,  I  mean.  I've 
raised  some  cash." 

"How?"  asked  Miss  Fanshawe. 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Chips,  to  the  bystanders'  disap- 
pointment. "Are  you  coming?" 

"Ami?" 

"Well,  are  you?" 

"Is  that  why  you've  turned  up?" 
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"Yes,  of  course." 

''Oh,  all  right.  But  you'd  better  come  inside  for  a  bit." 

"Why?" 

"  Well,  I've  got  to  dress,  haven't  I?" 

A  little  illustrative  pantomime  here  with  the  visible  portion  of  a 
silk  kimono  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  crowd  in  the  street,  but 
no  one  could  say  that  either  Miss  Fanshawe  or  Mr.  Gilbey  was  self- 
conscious. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  latter,  loudly.  "Well,  buck  up,  will  you? 
Because — " 

But  the  window  was  deserted.  In  fact,  all  the  windows  were  de- 
serted. Mr.  Gilbey  glanced  curiously  at  the  group  of  onlookers,  as 
though  wondering  what  could  have  drawn  them  together;  appeared 
to  dismiss  such  unprofitable  speculation  from  his  mind;  marched  up 
the  front  doorsteps;  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said,  when  the  parlormaid  appeared.  "I've 
only  come  to  fetch  Miss  Claudia.  Nobody  in  the  drawing-room,  is 
there?" 

"No,  sir." 

"All  right.  I'll  go  and  play  the  gramophone." 

The  door  swung  to  behind  him,  and  the  crowd  melted  away.  Bean 
Street  sank  back  into  its  customary  quiet,  and  nothing  remained  to 
remind  it  of  the  recent  disturbance  save  some  rapidly-drying  drops 
of  water  on  the  pavement,  and  the  big  red  car  by  the  kerb. 

II 

Nothing  can  stop  readers  putting  two  and  two  together,  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  one  of  their  first  and  most  important  duties,  without  which 
the  author's  task  would  become  even  more  laborious  and  exacting 
than  it  is  at  present.  Sometimes,  however,  he  has  to  step  out  and  re- 
move misconceptions  to  which  he  feels  that  this  kindly  cooperation 
may  have  given  rise;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  he  finds  it  desir- 
able to  explain  that  Chips  Gilbey  wasn't  anything  like  as  hard  up  as 
some  of  you  may  sympathetically  have  imagined.  True,  he  had  helped 
himself  to  his  brother-in-law's  car,  but  that  was  only  because  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  his  own — which,  though  a  perfectly  good  car  in  its  way, 
was  slightly  smaller  and  less  showy.  True,  also,  that  he  has  spoken 
of  raising  cash  for  an  evening's  entertainment  as  though  he  had 
achieved  a  somewhat  exceptional  triumph;  but  this  was  only  because, 
as  with  the  majority  of  Miss  Fanshawe's  acquaintances,  his  income 
and  expenditure  ran  a  perpetual  race  with  each  other,  and  because 
the  latter  generally  won. 

To  raise  cash,  therefore,  in  Chip's  case  required  some  adventurous 
plunge  into  the  ring  or  the  market,  and  was  well  recognized  as  having 
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no  possible  connection  with  his  allowance  from  his  father  or  his  salary 
from  his  position  in  the  same  gentleman's  office.  These  sources  were 
written  off  long  before  they  bore  fruit,  and  nobody,  in  Chip's  circle, 
would  have  expected  them  to  be  anything  else.  Are  we  making  out 
that  he  was  hard  up,  then,  after  all?  Well,  don't  let's  argue  about  it. 
The  main  point  was  that  Icelandic  Steam  Laundries  Preferred  had 
gone  up  seven  points  this  afternoon,  and  Chips  had  been  in  it,  and  had 
come  out  of  it,  and  had  a  whole  note-case  full  of  legal  tender  to  show 
for  his  courage  and  initiative. 

A  night  out,  then?  Obviously.  With  whom?  Well,  what  about 
Pongo  Fanshawe?  Right.  But  it  was  less  trouble  to  borrow  his 
brother-in-law's  car  and  to  come  and  shout  outside  her  house,  than  to 
ring  her  up  and  say  that  he  was  coming.  Besides,  he  hated  making 
arrangements. 

"Hullo,  Pongo.  You  haven't  hurried  yourself,  have  you?" 

"Thanks." 

"What  for?" 

"The  compliment,  of  course." 

"Rot.  I  wouldn't  have  noticed,  if  you  hadn't  got  such  ghastly  old 
records.  Don't  you  know  the  Mid- June  lot  have  been  out  three 
days?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  They're  up  in  my  room.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they're  rotten." 

"They  generally  are.    I  loathe  gramophones,  really.    Don't  you?" 

"  Can't  bear  them.  They  get  on  my  nerves." 

"Absolutely.  I  say,  where  shall  we  go  and  feed,  Pongo?" 

"Oh,  anywhere  you  like." 

"The  Legation?" 

"Oh  no;  I  can't  stand  that  place." 

"Anatol's,  then?" 

"I  loathe  Anatol's." 

"  By  Jove,  so  do  I.  Well,  where?" 

"Oh,  anywhere.  Let's  start,  I  mean." 

"Yes,  that's  an  idea.  Where's  my  hat?" 

"How  should  I  know?" 

"Oh,  here  it  is.  I  say,  don't  go  on  looking  at  yourself  in  the  glass 
like  that.  Hurry  up." 

* '  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  frightful  frock  this  is. " 

"Well,  it's  too  late  to  change  it.  Come  on,  Pongo.  This  way." 

"What?" 

"Here!  " 

"I  say,  you  don't  think  I'm  going  out  in  an  open  car,  do  you?" 

"Why  not?  It  isn't  raining." 

"Yes,  but  thinkof  my  hair.  Hi!  Taxi!  " 
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''Oh,  shut  up,  Pongo.  I  can't  leave  Algie's  car  outside  your  rotten 
house  all  night.  Use  your  head." 

"All  right,  then.  Alice  can  ring  up  his  chauffeur,  and  he  can  come 
and  fetch  it.  Alice!" 

"Yes,  miss?" 

"Will  you  ring  up  Captain  Blackett's  house,  and  ask  them  to  ring 
up  his  chauffeur,  and  tell  him  to  fetch  this  car  away?  Oh,  thanks 
awfully.  And — I  say,  Alice — you  might  turn  the  lights  on  presently, 
if  he  doesn't  come.  There  you  are.  Chips.  Head,  indeed!  I'd  have  a 
rotten  sort  of  head  if  I  went  driving  about  with  you  in  that  thing. 
And  it  was  only  set  this  afternoon." 

"What  was?" 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  bore.  Come  on." 

"  Well,  where  are  we  going?" 

"Legation,  I  suppose.  I  expect  we'll  hate  it,  but  I  can't  think  of 
anywhere  else." 

"All  right,  then.  Legation.  Go  to  the  Legation,  will  you?  Hop  in, 
Pongo.  By  Jove,  this  is  an  awful  cab." 

"  Unspeakable,"  said  Pongo. 

"Utterly,"  said  Chips.  And  they  drove  away  down  Bean  Street, 
lurched  round  several  corners,  and  presently  joined  the  main  stream 
of  pleasure-seekers  that  was  bowling  and  trundling  eastward  in  an 
endless  succession  of  vehicles.  Presently,  also,  they  drew  up,  and  a 
commissionaire  assisted  them  to  alight. 

"Thanks.  Thanks,"  said  Chips,  distributing  largesse.  "Lord, 
what  a  horrible  crowd.   I  must  say  this  place  gets  fouler  every  time." 

"Putrid,"  said  Pongo. 

"Absolutely,"  said  Chips.     "Hullo,  Max.     Got  a  table  for  us?" 

"  Yace,  sair.  Da  nize  taple  dis  vay  in  da  mittle." 

"Oh,  I  can't  stand  the  middle.  Chips.  Haven't  you  got  anything 
else,  Max?" 

"  Yace,  meess.     Da  nize  taple  dat  vay  in  da  cornaire." 

"  What  do  you  think.  Chips?     Rotten,  I  should  say." 

'*  Rotten.     Do  better  with  the  first  one,  I  sh'd  think. '^ 

"  Vairee  goot,  sair.  Tchk!  Psst!  Par  id!  ^^ 

Minor  waiters  sprang  forward;  rapidly  lifted  the  table  and  put  it 
down  in  the  same  place;  performed  similar  operations  with  the  chairs; 
brandished  table-napkins;  snatched  at  the  little  flower- vase  and  re- 
turned it  to  its  original  position;  and  by  these  and  other  means  en- 
couraged Miss  Fanshawe  and  Mr.  Gilbey  to  take  their  seats.  A 
slightly  superior  waiter,  who  had  been  allowed  to  remove  his  white 
apron,  but  had  not  yet  been  promoted  to  a  white  waistcoat,  appeared 
suddenly  with  two  enormous  sheets  of  cardboard,  and  handed  one  of 
them  to  each  guest. 
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The  guests  perused  them. 

"This  all  seems  pretty  disgusting,"  said  Chips,  presently. 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said  Pongo. 

"Better  have  something,  though.  What  about  some  melon?'* 

"Very  deleeshus,"  said  the  waiter. 

"All  right.  Fish,  Pongo?" 

"Salmon- trout,"  suggested  the  waiter,  pointing  to  this  item  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  pencil.  "Very,  very  deleeshus.  Very,  very  fraish." 

"That  do  for  you,  Pongo?" 

"  Anything  you  like.  I'm  not  in  the  least  hungry." 

"Nor  am  I.  However  ..." 

Some  four  or  five  more  courses  were  ordered  in  a  dispassionate, 
critical,  and  slightly  nauseated  manner,  the  wine-waiter's  enthusiasm 
was  allowed  to  overcome  stiU  further  disparagement,  and  the  serv- 
ice began. 

"  I  say,"  said  Chips. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"We'd  better  go  to  a  show  or  something  afterwards,  hadn't  we? 
If  there 's  anything  amusing,  I  mean . " 

"I  don't  suppose  there  is,"  said  Pongo. 

"By  Jove,  you're  right  there.  Still  .  .  .  Here — page!" 

"Sir?" 

"  I  want  a  couple  of  stalls  for  something." 

"Yes  sir?" 

"Well,  what  about  it,  Pongo?  I've  forgotten  what  they're  all  called. 
Have  you  seen — er — Oh,  dash  it,  boy,  why  can't  you  suggest  some- 
thing?" 

"  Twinkle-Twinkle,  sir?" 

"Oh,  Lord,  no.  I've  been  six  times.  It's  absolutely  rotten.  Don't 
you  agree,  Pongo?" 

"Absolutely  beyond  words.  But  so's  everything  else." 

"By  Jove,  I  quite  agree.  All  right,  boy.  Two  stalls  for  Twinkle- 
Twinkle.  Shove  'em  on  the  bill." 

"Very good,  sir." 

The  page-boy  sped  away,  and  the  service  continued. 

"Hullo,"  said  Pongo.    "There's  Dickie  Wagstaff.    Hullo,  Dickie!" 

Another  tall  young  man,  with  enormously  long  legs,  detached  him- 
self from  a  group  by  the  doorway,  and  sauntered  across. 

"Hullo,  Pongo,"  he  said.  "  'Lo,  Chips." 

"Hullo,"  said  Chips. 

"Who  are  all  those  people?"  asked  Miss  Fanshawe. 

"What?  Oh,  just  some  people.  Relations  mostly,  I  think.  We  had 
a  wedding  today,  you  know.  Awful  affair." 

"  Rotten,"  said  Pongo,  sympathetically.  "Who  was  it?" 
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''My  sister,  I  believe.  Didn't  I  tell  you?" 

"Oh,  yes;  of  course  you  did.  Poor  old  Dickie." 

A  faint  flicker  of  gratification  seemed  to  pass  across  Mr.  Wagstaff 's 
features. 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "Well,  I  must  push  off  and  go  through  with 
it.  But  I  can  tell  you — "  he  leant  forward  confidentially — "they're 
all  most  confoundly  bright  about  it  all.  Up  from  the  country,  you 
know.  My  hat!" 

He  nodded,  and  passed  away  to  his  painful  duty. 

"Poor  Dickie,"  said  Pongo,  again.  "He  simply  loathes  all  his 
family,  you  know." 

"Well,  naturally,"  said  Chips.  "You  seem  very  sorry  for  him  sud- 
denly." 

"Oh,  rot,"  said  Pongo.  "But  he's  quite  amusing  when  he's  sensible." 

"  When's  that?"  asked  Chips. 

"Well,  when  he  doesn't  start  getting  sentimental.  I  can't  stand 
him  then." 

"Oh,"  said  Chips. 

"Meaning?" 

"Nothing." 

A  look  of  defiance  passed  across  the  table — quite  startling  in  its 
swift  violence  and  intensity.  But  equally  startling  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  vanished. 

"A  leetle  sauce,  sair?'* 

"What?  Oh,  thanks." 

Again  the  banquet  continued.  i 

III 

Twinkle-Twinkle  was,  after  two  months,  still  playing  to  capacity; 
but  you'd  never  have  guessed  this  if  you  had  entered  the  stalls  at  any 
time  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  By  nine 
o'clock,  though,  the  well-fed  ticket-holders  were  arranged  in  serried 
ranks;  had  pretty  well  finished  trampling  on  each  other's  feet  and 
squeezing  past  each  other's  knees;  and  were  beginning  to  laugh  fool- 
ishly at  that  at  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  laugh  in  any  other  way. 

At  about  half-past  nine  Pongo  Fanshawe  and  Chips  Gilbey  drove 
up  to  the  theater  in  another  taxi,  and  were  conducted  to  their  seats 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  row;  or,  rather,  to  a  point  from  which  they 
were  at  liberty  to  struggle  as  best  they  could  towards  their  ultimate 
goal.  Half-way  there.  Chips  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
buy  a  program,  and  started  struggling  back  again.  r 

"Go  on,"  he  said  to  Pongo.  ;   ^; 

"What?" 

"It's  all  right.  I'll  be  along  in  a  minute." 
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"What's  the  matter?" 

''Forgot  the  programs." 

"Oh." 

With  so  much  explanation  it  should  have  been  obvious  to  everyone- 


both  in  the  auditorium  and  on  the  stage — why  Mr.  Gilbey  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  knees  and  shoulders  three  times;  but  some  people 
never  seem  satisfied. 

"Clumsy  crew,"  he  reported,  as  he  sank  into  his  seat.  "Beats  me 
where  such  fearful-looking  people  come  from.  Asking  what  I'm  doing 
as  if  they  knew  me.  Nerve,  I  call  it.  I  say,  where've  we  got  to?" 

The  answer  came  in  a  concerted  caterwauling  from  the  chorus  and 
principals,  a  deafening  blast  from  the  orchestra,  and  the  descent  of 
the  tableau-curtains. 

"Bother! "  said  Pongo.  "There's  the  interval  already.  I  never  can 
stand  it." 

"By  Jove,  nor  can  I.  Shall  we  go  for  a  walk?" 

"Oh,  no.  I'd  loathe  that." 

"Pretty  loathsome  either  way,"  said  Chips.  "I  tell  you,  honestly, 
I'm  sick  of  this  show.  Bit  early  to  start  dancing,  though! " 

"That's  the  worst  part  of  it,"  said  Pongo.  "Hullo!  There's  Dickie 
again.    Just  look  at  all  those  awful  bridesmaids.    Hullo,  Dickie!" 

"Oh,  leave  him  alone,"  said  Chips. 

"Why?" 

"  Well,  you're  out  with  me,  aren't  you?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean." 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  you  mean.  I  thought  he  was  a 
friend  of  yours." 

"Did  you?  Well,  he  isn't.  And  anyhow  he's  half-engaged  to  a 
girl  in  Shropshire.  He  told  me  so." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Nothing." 

The  look  of  mutual  defiance  was  so  emphatic  this  time  that  you 
might  almost  have  taken  them  for  a  married  couple.  And  then  Pongo 
began  to  laugh. 

"You  great  goof,"  she  said. 

"What?"  said  Chips.  But  now,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  he 
looked  rather  pleased. 

IV 

At  about  half-past  ten  a  growing  restlessness  became  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Chips. 
"  Nor  can  I,"  said  Pongo. 
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"  I've  never  seen  anything  so  rotten  in  all  my  life." 

''Nor  have!" 

"Well— shall  we  clear  out?" 

"I'll  scream  if  I  have  to  sit  here  another  second." 

"Right,"  said  Chips;  and  dived  for  his  hat;  and  stood  up;  and  helped 
Pongo  into  her  shawl;  and  began  hacking  his  way  towards  the  nearest 
exit.  Again  the  other  pleasure-seekers  twisted  their  feet  sideways, 
and  drew  their  knees  up  to  their  chins,  and  reached  hurriedly  for  the 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  programs,  bags,  and  other  light  articles  which 
were  swept  from  their  laps. 

"Taxi,  sir?"  said  the  commissionaire  in  the  hall. 

"Thanks,"  said  Chips.  And  to  his  companion:  "Anatol's,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Well,  there's  really  nowhere  else;  is  there?" 

"Worse  luck,"  said  Chips;  and  gave  the  address  to  the  driver. 
They  bowled  away  through  the  bright  lights,  and  the  queer-looking 
crowds  that  go  marching  about  the  streets  at  this  time  of  night,  but 
whose  aims  and  interests  no  one  has  ever  discovered.  And  in  three 
minutes  they  got  out  again. 

"Two?"  said  Chips,  raising  his  eyebrows  at  the  headwaiter. 

"Zis  way,  sair.  Tchk!  Psst!  Paricir^ 

Again  other  waiters  rushed  forward,  and  bumped  the  chairs  and 
table  on  the  floor,  and  snatched  up  the  little  flower-vase,  and  banged 
it  down  with  great  precision  on  the  same  spot.  Again,  also,  the 
enormous  sheets  of  white  cardboard  were  conjured  into  existence. 

' '  Hungry,  Pongo  ? ' ' 

"I  couldn't  eat  if  you  paid  me." 

"By  Jove,  nor  could  I.  All  right,  Louis.  Later  on." 

"Thank you,  sair." 

Miss  Fanshawe's  bag  was  left  on  the  table,  to  warn  off  later  ar- 
rivals, and  Chips  put  his  right  arm  very  casually  round  her  waist. 
They  began  to  dance. 

"  Ghastly-looking  gang  here  tonight." 

"Appalling!" 

"  Rotten  sort  of  place,  altogether.  Don't  you  think?" 

"Unspeakable." 

"By  Jove,  you're  quite  right." 

The  band  stopped  playing,  and  they  applauded  lethargically. 

"Not  that  they've  got  the  faintest  idea  how  to  play,"  added  Chips. 

"  The  filthiest  row  I've  ever  heard,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe. 

Yet  on  they  went,  circling  the  crowded  floor  with  a  kind  of  passive 
concentration,  a  look  of  morbid  obstinacy,  which  was  reflected  on 
practically  every  other  face  in  the  large  room.  At  intervals  they 
paused,  and  clapped  their  hands;  the  band  responded  with  more  of 
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the  row  which  Miss  Fanshawe  had  so  accurately  described;  and  the 
shding  and  dodging  were  resumed. 

Later  they  ate  and  drank,  though  they  both  agreed  that  the  stuff 
was  uneatable  and  undrinkable.  And  later  still  a  noisy,  imbecile  en- 
tertainment took  place  on  the  dance-floor,  in  which  human  beings — 
or  alleged  human  beings — contorted  themselves  in  the  most  ingenious 
and  repellent  attitudes,  and  screamed  out  meaningless  songs,  and  in 
some  cases  managed  to  perform  both  exploits  simultaneously. 

"I  can't  think  how  anyone  can  stand  this,"  said  Pongo. 

"By  Jove,"  said  Chips;  "no  more  can  I.  It  gets  worse  every  time." 

The  cabaret  howled  itself  back  into  the  lair  from  which  it  had 
emerged,  and  instantly  the  floor  was  covered  with  its  amateur  rivals. 
Chips  and  Pongo  stood  up,  and  drifted  back  into  the  maelstrom. 
Bang,  clatter,  jabber,  tinkle,  and  toot.  Pale  creatures  perched  in  the 
gallery  played  on  the  gay  throng  with  colored  spotlights — now  imi- 
tating the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  again  producing  a  delirious  effect 
by  the  employment  of  whirling  rainbows. 

"  I  wonder  who  likes  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  Chips. 

"I  can't  imagine,"  said  Pongo.  "It  strikes  me  as  the  last  word  in 
horror.  Oh,  hullo — there's  Dickie  and  his  lot.  Hullo,  Dickie ! " 

Chips  glared,  and  began  spinning  her  round  until  anyone  else  would 
have  been  sick. 

"Stop it.  Chips!" 

"What?" 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"Nothing." 

The  look  of  defiance  again.  The  airy  laugh. 

"Look  here,  Pongo." 

"What?" 

"  Oh,  nothing.  It's  been  a  foul  evening  all  round,  I'm  afraid." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Pongo.  "It  generally  is." 

"  By  Jove,  you're  quite  right.  What  about  beating  it?" 

" I'm  ready  when  you  are." 

"  Come  on,  then.  I'm  fed  up  with  this  place." 

V 

Another  taxi.  The  streets  were  practically  empty  now,  though 
here  and  there  little  knots  were  gathered  round  coffee-stalls,  and  once 
they  passed  some  men  sluicing  down  the  roadway  with  powerful 
hoses.  Miss  Fanshawe  lay  back  in  the  corner  with  her  eyes  shut,  and 
Mr.  Gilbey  sat  sideways  and  stared  at  her. 

"I  wonder — "  he  said  to  himself.    And  then  he  shook  his  head. 

"  I  believe  I'm  going  to,  though,"  he  added. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Pongo,  opening  her  eyes. 
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''Nothing.  We're  just  there." 

"Are  we?  My  word,  I'm  sleepy." 

The  taxi  stopped,  they  got  out,  and  on  a  sudden  impulse  Chips 
paid  it  off.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  big  red  car,  so  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  Alice  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  message  through — 
unless,  of  course,  someone  had  come  along  and  stolen  it. 

"Why,  Where's  the  cab?"  asked  Pongo.  "You  don't  think  you're 
coming  in,  do  you?" 

"No,"  said  Chips.  "  But  look  here— I  say  ..." 

"What?  Dash  this  bag!  My  latchkey's  gone  through  the  hn- 
ing." 

"  I  say — Pongo,  old  girl —  " 

"Well?  Oh,  here  it  is." 

"Look  here — I've  had  a  sort  of  idea." 

"Oh?" 

"It's  been  sort  of  growing  on  me  tonight." 

"Has  it?" 

"What  with  one  thing  and  another — if  you  see  what  I  mean." 

"I  don't,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe. 

"  I  mean,  I  felt  a  sort  of  .  .  .  Well,  this  is  the  point." 

"What  is?" 

"Look  here — will  you  marry  me?" 

Miss  Fanshawe  had  her  latchkey  in  the  door,  but  at  this  question 
she  turned  round  on  the  top  step. 

"What's  that?"  she  asked. 

"Will  you  marry  me?  I  know  it's  a  rotten  sort  of  suggestion,  but 
there  it  is,  and  I  think  we  could  manage  for  money  all  right.  I  mean, 
I  don't  think  our  people  would  let  us  down." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe.  "No,  I  don't  suppose  they'd  mind, 
particularly." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  it's  awfully  sporting  of  you,  and  all  that,"  said  Miss  Fan- 
shawe, as  she  turned  the  key.  "But  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth, 
Chips — well,  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  it." 

"Oh,"  said  Chips. 

"I  mean — quite  frankly,  you  know — I'd  simply  loathe  it." 

"I  see,"  said  Chips.  "Well,  good  night." 

"Goodnight.  Anything  else?" 

"No,  that's  all.  See  you  soon,  I  expect." 

"Oh,  rather.  Any  time  you  like,  in  fact." 

She  went  in,  and  the  door  closed  behind  her.  Chips  Gilbey  descended 
the  steps,  and  walked  slowly  away  down  Bean  Street.  Then  less 
slowly.  Then  positively  briskly. 

"By  Jove!"  he  was  saying  to  himself.    "Pongo's  absolutely  right, 
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you  know.    I  don't  know  what  I  was  thinking  of,  but  by  Gosh,  I'd 
simply  loathe  it,  too ! " 

Much  comforted  by  this  reflection,  he  hailed  his  fifth  taxi  and  drove 
away  into  the  night. 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  LATE  COLONEL* 

By  Katherine  Mansfield 
I 

THE  week  after  was  one  of  the  busiest  weeks  of  their  lives. 
Even  when  they  went  to  bed  it  was  only  their  bodies  that  lay 
down  and  rested;  their  minds  went  on,  thinking  things  out, 
talking  things  over,  wondering,  deciding,  trying  to  remember  where 

•     •     • 

Constantia  lay  like  a  statue,  her  hands  by  her  sides,  her  feet  just 
overlapping  each  other,  the  sheet  up  to  her  chin.  She  stared  at  the 
ceiling. 

"Do  you  think  father  would  mind  if  we  gave  his  top-hat  to  the 
porter?" 

"The  porter?"  snapped  Josephine.  "Why  ever  the  porter?  What 
a  very  extraordinary  idea! " 

"Because,"  said  Constantia  slowly,  "he  must  often  have  to  go  to 
funerals.  And  I  noticed  at — at  the  cemetery  that  he  only  had  a 
bowler."  She  paused.  "I  thought  then  how  very  much  he'd  appre- 
ciate a  top-hat.  We  ought  to  give  him  a  present,  too.  He  was  always 
very  nice  to  father." 

"But,"  cried  Josephine,  flouncing  on  her  pillow  and  staring  across 
the  dark  at  Constantia,  "father's  head!"  And  suddenly,  for  one  aw- 
ful moment,  she  nearly  giggled.  Not,  of  course,  that  she  felt  in  the 
least  like  giggling.  It  must  have  been  habit.  Years  ago,  when  they 
had  stayed  awake  at  night  talking,  their  beds  had  simply  heaved. 
And  now  the  porter's  head,  disappearing,  popped  out,  like  a  candle, 
under  father's  hat.  .  .  .  The  giggle  mounted,  mounted;  she  clenched 
her  hands;  she  fought  it  down;  she  frowned  fiercely  at  the  dark  and 
said  "Remember"  terribly  sternly. 

"We  can  decide  tomorrow,"  she  sighed. 

Constantia  had  noticed  nothing;  she  sighed. 

"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  our  dressing-gowns  dyed  as  well?" 

"Black?"  almost  shrieked  Josephine. 

"Well,  what  else?"  said  Constantia.    "I  was  thinking — it  doesn't 

*  From  The  Garden  Party;  copyright,  1922,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Used  by  permission 
of,  and  special  arrangement  with,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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seem  quite  sincere,  in  a  way,  to  wear  black  out  of  doors  and  when 
we're  fully  dressed,  and  then  when  we're  at  home " 

"But  nobody  sees  us,"  said  Josephine.  She  gave  the  bedclothes 
such  a  twitch  that  both  her  feet  became  uncovered,  and  she  had  to 
creep  up  the  pillows  to  get  them  well  under  again. 

"Kate  does,"  said  Constantia.  "And  the  postman  very  well  might." 

Josephine  thought  of  her  dark  red  slippers,  which  matched  her 
dressing-gown,  and  of  Constantia's  favorite  indefinite  green  ones  which 
went  with  hers.  Black!  Two  black  dressing-gowns  and  two  pairs 
of  black  woolly  slippers,  creeping  off  to  the  bathroom  like  black  cats. 

"I  don't  think  it's  absolutely  necessary,"  said  she. 

Silence.  Then  Constantia  said,  "We  shall  have  to  post  the  papers 
with  the  notice  in  them  tomorrow  to  catch  the  Ceylon  mail.  .  .  . 
How  many  letters  have  we  had  up  till  now?" 

"Twenty- three." 

Josephine  had  repKed  to  them  all,  and  twenty-three  times  when 
she  came  to  "We  miss  our  dear  father  so  much"  she  had  broken  down 
and  had  to  use  her  handkerchief,  and  on  some  of  them  even  to  soak 
up  a  very  light  blue  tear  with  an  edge  of  blotting-paper.  Strange! 
She  couldn't  have  put  it  on — but  twenty-three  times.  Even  now, 
though,  when  she  said  over  to  herself  sadly.  "We  miss  our  dear 
father  so  much  "  she  could  have  cried  if  she'd  wanted  to. 

"Have  you  got  enough  stamps?"  came  from  Constantia. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  tell?"  said  Josephine  crossly.   "What's  the  good  of 
asking  me  that  now?" 
.    "Iwas  just  wondering,"  said  Constantia  mildly. 

Silence  again.  There  came  a  little  rustle,  a  scurry,  a  hop. 

"A  mouse,"  said  Constantia. 

"It  can't  be  a  mouse  because  there  aren't  any  crumbs,"  said  Jo- 
sephine. 

"But  it  doesn't  know  there  aren't,"  said  Constantia. 

A  spasm  of  pity  squeezed  her  heart.  Poor  little  thing !  She  wished 
she'd  left  a  tiny  piece  of  biscuit  on  the  dressing-table.  It  was  awful 
to  think  of  it  not  finding  anything.  What  would  it  do? 

"  I  can't  think  how  they  manage  to  live  at  all,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  Who?"  demanded  Josephine. 

And  Constantia  said  more  loudly  than  she  meant  to,  "Mice." 

Josephine  was  furious.  "Oh,  what  nonsense,  Con! "  she  said.  "What 
have  mice  got  to  do  with  it?  You're  asleep." 

"I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  Constantia.  She  shut  her  eyes  to  make 
sure.  She  was. 

Josephine  arched  her  spine,  pulled  up  her  knees,  folded  her  arms  so 
that  her  fists  came  under  her  ears,  and  pressed  her  cheek  hard  against 
the  pillow. 
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II 

Another  thing  which  compHcated  matters  was  they  had  Nurse 
Andrews  staying  on  with  them  that  week.  It  was  their  own  fault; 
they  had  asked  her.  It  was  Josephine's  idea.  On  the  morning — well, 
on  the  last  morning,  when  the  doctor  had  gone,  Josephine  had  said 
to  Constantia,  ''Don't  you  think  it  would  be  rather  nice  if  we  asked 
Nurse  Andrews  to  stay  on  for  a  week  as  our  guest?" 

' '  Very  nice, ' '  said  Constan  tia. 

"I  thought,"  went  on  Josephine  quickly,  "I  should  just  say  this 
afternoon,  after  I've  paid  her,  '  My  sister  and  I  would  be  very  pleased, 
after  all  you've  done  for  us.  Nurse  Andrews,  if  you  would  stay  on 
for  a  week  as  our  guest.'  I'd  have  to  put  that  in  about  being  our  guest 
in  case " 

"Oh,  but  she  could  hardly  expect  to  be  paid ! "  cried  Constantia. 

''One  never  knows,"  said  Josephine  sagely. 

Nurse  Andrews  had,  of  course,  jumped  at  the  idea.  But  it  was  a 
bother.  It  meant  they  had  to  have  regular  sit-down  meals  at  the 
proper  times,  whereas  if  they'd  been  alone  they  could  just  have  asked 
Kate  if  she  wouldn't  have  minded  bringing  them  a  tray  wherever 
they  were.  And  meal-times  now  that  the  strain  was  over  were  rather 
a  trial. 

Nurse  Andrews  was  simply  fearful  about  butter.  Really  they 
couldn't  help  feehng  that  about  butter,  at  least,  she  took  advantage 
of  their  kindness.  And  she  had  that  maddening  habit  of  asking  for 
just  an  inch  more  bread  to  finish  what  she  had  on  her  plate,  and  then, 
at  the  last  mouthful,  absent-mindedly — of  course  it  wasn't  absent- 
mindedly — taking  another  helping.  Josephine  got  very  red  when 
this  happened,  and  she  fastened  her  small,  beadlike  eyes  on  the  table- 
cloth as  if  she  saw  a  minute  strange  insect  creeping  through  the  web 
of  it.  But  Constantia's  long,  pale  face  lengthened  and  set,  and  she 
gazed  away — away — far  over  the  desert,  to  where  that  line  of  camels 
unwound  like  a  thread  of  wool.  .  .  . 

"When  I  was  with  Lady  Tukes,"  said  Nurse  Andrews,  "she  had 
such  a  dainty  little  contrayvance  for  the  buttah.  It  was  a  silvah 
Cupid  balanced  on  the — on  the  bordah  of  a  glass  dish,  holding  a 
tayny  fork.  And  when  you  wanted  some  buttah  you  simply  pressed 
his  foot  and  he  bent  down  and  speared  you  a  piece.  It  was  quite  a 
gay  me." 

Josephine  could  hardly  bear  that.  But  "I  think  those  things  are 
very  extravagant "  was  all  she  said. 

"But  whey?"  asked  Nurse  Andrews,  beaming  through  her  eye- 
glasses. "No  one,  surely,  would  take  more  buttah  than  one  wanted — 
would  one?" 
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"Ring,  Con,"  cried  Josephine.    She  couldn't  trust  herself  to  reply. 

And  proud  young  Kate,  the  enchanted  princess  came  in  to  see  what 
the  old  tabbies  wanted  now.  She  snatched  away  their  plates  of  mock 
something  or  other  and  slapped  down  a  white,  terrified  blancmange. 

"Jam,  please,  Kate,"  said  Josephine  kindly. 

Kate  knelt  and  burst  open  the  sideboard,  lifted  the  lid  of  the  jam- 
pot, saw  it  was  empty,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  stalked  off. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Nurse  Andrews  a  moment  later,  "there  isn't 
any." 

"Oh,  what  a  bother!"  said  Josephine.  She  bit  her  lip.  "What  had 
we  better  do?" 

Constantia  looked  dubious.  "We  can't  disturb  Kate  again,"  she 
said  softly. 

Nurse  Andrews  waited,  smiling  at  them  both.  Her  eyes  wandered, 
spying  at  everything  behind  her  eyeglasses.  Constantia  in  despair 
went  back  to  her  camels.  Josephine  frowned  heavily — concentrated. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  idiotic  woman  she  and  Con  would,  of  course, 
have  eaten  their  blancmange  without.  Suddenly  the  idea  came. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "Marmalade.  There's  some  marmalade  in 
the  sideboard.  Get  it.  Con." 

"I  hope,"  laughed  Nurse  Andrews,  and  her  laugh  was  like  a  spoon 
tinkling  against  a  medicine-glass — "I  hope  it's  not  very  bittah  mar- 
malayde." 

Ill 

But  after  all,  it  was  not  long  now,  and  then  she'd  be  gone  for  good. 
And  there  was  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  she  had  been  very  kind 
to  father.  She  had  nursed  him  day  and  night  at  the  end.  Indeed,  both 
Constantia  and  Josephine  felt  privately  she  had  rather  overdone  the 
not  leaving  him  at  the  very  last.  For  when  they  had  gone  in  to  say 
good-bye  Nurse  Andrews  had  sat  beside  his  bed  the  whole  time, 
holding  his  wrist  and  pretending  to  look  at  her  watch.  It  couldn't 
have  been  necessary.  It  was  so  tactless,  too.  Supposing  father  had 
wanted  to  say  something — something  private  to  them.  Not  that  he 
had.  Oh,  far  from  it!  He  lay  there,  purple,  a  dark,  angry  purple  in 
the  face,  and  never  even  looked  at  them  when  they  came  in.  Then, 
as  they  were  standing  there,  wondering  what  to  do,  he  had  suddenly 
opened  one  eye.  Oh,  what  a  difference  it  would  have  made,  what  a 
difference  to  their  memory  of  him,  how  much  easier  to  tell  people 
about  it,  if  he  had  only  opened  both !  But  no — one  eye  only.  It  glared 
at  them  a  moment  and  then  .  .  .  went  out. 

IV 

It  had  made  it  very  awkward  for  them  when  Mr.  FaroUes,  of  St. 
John's,  called  the  same  afternoon. 
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"The  end  was  quite  peaceful,  I  trust?"  were  the  first  words  he  said 
as  he  gUded  towards  them  through  the  dark  drawing-room. 

''Quite,"  said  Josephine  faintly.  They  both  hung  their  heads.  Both 
of  them  felt  certain  that  eye  wasn't  at  all  a  peaceful  eye. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  said  Josephine. 

''Thank  you.  Miss  Pinner,"  said  Mr.  FaroUes  gratefully.  He  folded 
his  coat-tails  and  began  to  lower  himself  into  father's  armchair,  but 
just  as  he  touched  it  he  almost  sprang  up  and  slid  into  the  next  chair 
instead. 

He  coughed.  Josephine  clasped  her  hands;  Constantia  looked 
vague. 

"I  want  you  to  feel.  Miss  Pinner,"  said  Mr.  FaroUes,  "and  you, 
Miss  Constantia,  that  I'm  trying  to  be  helpful.  I  want  to  be  helpful  to 
you  both,  if  you  will  let  me.  These  are  the  times,"  said  Mr.  FaroUes 
very  simply  and  earnestly,  "when  God  means  us  to  be  helpful  to  one 
another." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  FaroUes,"  said  Josephine  and  Con- 
stantia. 

"Not  at  aU,"  said  Mr.  FaroUes  gently.  He  drew  his  kid  gloves 
through  his  fingers  and  leaned  forward.  "And  if  either  of  you  would 
like  a  little  Communion,  either  or  both  of  you,  here  and  now,  you 
have  only  to  tell  me.  A  Uttle  Communion  is  often  very  help — a  great 
comfort,"  he  added  tenderly. 

But  the  idea  of  a  little  Communion  terrified  them.  What!  In  the 
drawing-room  by  themselves — with  no — no  altar  or  anything!  The 
piano  would  be  much  too  high,  thought  Constantia,  and  Mr.  FaroUes 
could  not  possibly  lean  over  it  with  the  chalice.  And  Kate  would  be 
sure  to  come  bursting  in  and  interrupt  them,  thought  Josephine.  And 
supposing  the  bell  rang  in  the  middle?  It  might  be  somebody  impor- 
tant— about  their  mourning.  Would  they  get  up  reverently  and  go 
out,  or  would  they  have  to  wait  ...  in  torture? 

"Perhaps  you  will  send  round  a  note  by  your  good  Kate  if  you 
would  care  for  it  later,"  said  Mr.  FaroUes. 

"Oh  yes,  thank  you  very  much ! "  they  both  said. 

Mr.  FaroUes  got  up  and  took  his  black  straw  hat  from  the  round 
table. 

"And  about  the  funeral,"  he  said  softly.  "I  may  arrange  that — as 
your  dear  father's  old  friend  and  yours,  Miss  Pinner — and  Miss  Con- 
stantia? " 

Josephine  and  Constantia  got  up  too. 

"I  should  like  it  to  be  quite  simple,"  said  Josephine  firmly,  "and 
not  too  expensive.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  like " 

"A  good  one  that  will  last,"  thought  dreamy  Constantia,  as  if 
Josephine  were  buying  a  nightgown.   But  of  course  Josephine  didn't 
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say  that.    ''One  suitable  to  our  father's  position."  She  was  very  nerv- 
ous. 

"I'll  run  round  to  our  good  friend  Mr.  Knight,"  said  Mr.  Farolles 
soothingly.  "I  will  ask  him  to  come  and  see  you.  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  him  very  helpful  indeed." 

V 

Well,  at  any  rate,  all  that  part  of  it  was  over,  though  neither  of 
them  could  possibly  believe  that  father  was  never  coming  back.  Jo- 
sephine had  had  a  moment  of  absolute  terror  at  the  cemetery,  while 
the  coffin  was  lowered,  to  think  that  she  and  Constantia  had  done 
this  thing  without  asking  his  permission.  What  would  father  say 
when  he  found  out?  For  he  was  bound  to  find  out  sooner  or  later. 
He  always  did.  "Buried.  You  two  girls  had  me  buried!'^  She  heard 
his  stick  thumping.  Oh,  what  would  they  say?  What  possible  excuse 
could  they  make?  It  sounded  such  an  appallingly  heartless  thing  to  do. 
Such  a  wicked  advantage  to  take  of  a  person  because  he  happened  to 
be  helpless  at  the  moment.  The  other  people  seemed  to  treat  it  all 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  were  strangers;  they  couldn't  be  expected 
to  understand  that  father  was  the  very  last  person  for  such  a  thing 
to  happen  to.  No,  the  entire  blame  for  it  all  would  fall  on  her  and  Con- 
stantia. And  the  expense,  she  thought,  stepping  into  the  tight- 
buttoned  cab.  When  she  had  to  show  him  the  bills.  What  would  he 
say  then? 

She  heard  him  absolutely  roaring,  "And  do  you  expect  me  to  pay 
for  this  gimcrack  excursion  of  yours?" 

"Oh,"  groaned  poor  Josephine  aloud,  "we  shouldn't  have  done  it, 
Con!" 

And  Constantia,  pale  as  a  lemon  in  all  that  blackness,  said  in  a 
frightened  whisper,  "Done  what.  Jug?" 

"Let  them  bu-bury  father  like  that,"  said  Josephine,  breaking  down 
and  crying  into  her  new,  queer-smelling  mourning  handkerchief. 

"But  what  else  could  we  have  done?"  asked  Constantia  wonderingly. 
"We  couldn't  have  kept  him.  Jug — we  couldn't  have  kept  him  un- 
buried.  At  any  rate,  not  in  a  flat  that  size." 

Josephine  blew  her  nose;  the  cab  was  dreadfully  stuffy. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  forlornly.  "It  is  all  so  dreadful.  I  feel 
we  ought  to  have  tried  to,  just  for  a  time  at  least.  To  make  perfectly 
sure.  One  thing's  certain" — and  her  tears  sprang  out  again — "father 
will  never  forgive  us  for  this — never ! " 

VI 

'^  Father  would  never  forgive  them.    That  was  what  they  felt  more 
than  ever  when,  two  mornings  later,  they  went  into  his  room  to  go 
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through  his  things.  They  had  discussed  it  quite  calmly.  It  was  even 
down  on  Josephine's  list  of  things  to  be  done.  Go  through  father^s 
things  and  settle  about  them.  But  that  was  a  very  different  matter  from 
saying  after  breakfast: 

"  Well,  are  you  ready,  Con?" 

**  Yes,  Jug — when  you  are." 

**Then  I  think  we'd  better  get  it  over." 

It  was  dark  in  the  hall.  It  had  been  a  rule  for  years  never  to  dis- 
turb father  in  the  morning,  whatever  happened.  And  now  they  were 
going  to  open  the  door  without  knocking  even.  .  .  .  Constantia's 
eyes  were  enormous  at  the  idea;  Josephine  felt  weak  in  the  knees. 

"You — you  go  first,"  she  gasped,  pushing  Constantia. 

But  Constantia  said,  as  she  always  had  said  on  those  occasions, 
"No,  Jug,  that's  not  fair.  You're  eldest." 

Josephine  was  just  going  to  say — what  at  other  times  she  wouldn't 
have  owned  to  for  the  world — what  she  kept  for  her  very  last  weapon, 
"But  you're  tallest,"  when  they  noticed  that  the  kitchen  door  was 
open,  and  there  stood  Kate.  .  .  . 

"Very  stiff,"  said  Josephine,  grasping  the  door-handle  and  doing 
her  best  to  turn  it.  As  if  anything  ever  deceived  Kate ! 

It  couldn't  be  helped.  That  girl  was  .  .  .  Then  the  door  was  shut 
behind  them,  but — but  they  weren't  in  father's  room  at  all.  They 
might  have  suddenly  walked  through  the  wall  by  mistake  into  a 
different  flat  altogether.  Was  the  door  just  behind  them?  They  were 
too  frightened  to  look.  Josephine  knew  that  if  it  was  it  was  holding 
itself  tight  shut;  Constantia  felt  that,  like  the  doors  in  dreams,  it 
hadn't  any  handle  at  all.  It  was  the  coldness  which  made  it  so  awful. 
Or  the  whiteness — which?  Everything  was  covered.  The  blinds  were 
down,  a  cloth  hung  over  the  mirror,  a  sheet  hid  the  bed;  a  huge  fan 
of  white  paper  filled  the  fireplace.  Constantia  timidly  put  out  her 
hand;  she  almost  expected  a  snowflake  to  fall.  Josephine  felt  a  queer 
tinghng  in  her  nose,  as  if  her  nose  was  freezing.  Then  a  cab  klop- 
klopped  over  the  cobbles  below,  and  the  quiet  seemed  to  shake  into 
little  pieces. 

"I  had  better  pull  up  a  blind,"  said  Josephine  bravely. 

"Yes,  it  might  be  a  good  idea,"  whispered  Constantia. 

They  only  gave  the  blind  a  touch,  but  it  flew  up  and  the  cord  flew 
after,  rolling  round  the  blindstick,  and  the  little  tassel  tapped  as  if 
trying  to  get  free.  That  was  too  much  for  Constantia. 

"Don't  you  think — don't  you  think  we  might  put  it  off  for  another 
day?"  she  whispered. 

"Why?"  snapped  Josephine,  feeling,  as  usual,  much  better  now 
that  she  knew  for  certain  that  Constantia  was  terrified.  "It's  got 
to  be  done.  But  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  whisper.  Con." 
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"I  didn't  know  I  was  whispering,"  whispered  Constantia. 

''And  why  do  you  keep  on  staring  at  the  bed?"  said  Josephine, 
raising  her  voice  almost  defiantly.     "There's  nothing  on  the  bed." 

''Oh,  Jug,  don't  say  so!"  said  poor  Connie.  "At  any  rate,  not  so 
loudly." 

Josephine  felt  herself  that  she  had  gone  too  far.  She  took  a  wide 
swerve  over  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  put  out  her  hand,  but  quickly 
drew  it  back  again. 

"Connie!"  she  gasped,  and  she  wheeled  round  and  leaned  with  her 
back  against  the  chest  of  drawers. 

"Oh,  Jug— what?" 

Josephine  could  only  glare.  She  had  the  most  extraordinary  feeling 
that  she  had  just  escaped  something  simply  awful.  But  how  could 
she  explain  to  Constantia  that  father  was  in  the  chest  of  drawers? 
He  was  in  the  top  drawer  with  his  handkerchiefs  and  neckties,  or  in 
the  next  with  his  shirts  and  pyjamas,  or  in  the  lowest  of  all  with 
his  suits.  He  was  watching  there,  hidden  away — just  behind  the  door- 
handle— ready  to  spring. 

She  pulled  a  funny  old-fashioned  face  at  Constantia,  just  as  she  used 
to  in  the  old  days  when  she  was  going  to  cry. 

"I  can't  open,"  she  nearly  wailed. 

"No,  don't,  Jug,"  whispered  Constantia  earnestly.  "It's  much 
better  not  to.  Don't  let's  open  anything.  At  any  rate,  not  for  a  long 
time." 

"But — but  it  seems  so  weak,"  said  Josephine,  breaking  down. 

"But  why  not  be  weak  for  once.  Jug?"  argued  Constantia,  whis- 
pering quite  fiercely.  "If  it  is  weak."  And  her  pale  stare  flew  from 
the  locked  writing-table — so  safe — to  the  huge  glittering  wardrobe, 
and  she  began  to  breathe  in  a  queer,  panting  way.  "Why  shouldn't 
we  be  weak  for  once  in  our  lives,  Jug?  It's  quite  excusable.  Let's 
be  weak — be  weak.  Jug.  It's  much  nicer  to  be  weak  than  to  be  strong." 

And  then  she  did  one  of  those  aniazingly  bold  things  that  she'd 
done  about  twice  before  in  their  lives;  she  marched  over  to  the  ward- 
robe, turned  the  key,  and  took  it  out  of  the  lock.  Took  it  out  of  the 
lock  and  held  it  up  to  Josephine,  showing  Josephine  by  her  extraor- 
dinary smile  that  she  knew  what  she'd  done,  she'd  risked  deliberately 
father  being  in  there  among  his  overcoats. 

If  the  huge  wardrobe  had  lurched  forward,  had  crashed  down  on 
Constantia,  Josephine  wouldn't  have  been  surprised.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  would  have  thought  it  the  only  suitable  thing  to  happen. 
But  nothing  happened.  Only  the  room  seemed  quieter  than  ever, 
and  bigger  flakes  of  cold  air  fell  on  Josephine's  shoulders  and  knees. 
She  began  to  shiver. 

"Come,  Jug,"  said  Constantia,  still  with  that  awful  callous  smile, 
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and  Josephine  followed  just  as  she  had  that  last  time,  when  Constantia 
had  pushed  Benny  into  the  round  pond. 

VII 

But  the  strain  told  on  them  when  they  were  back  in  the  dining  room. 
They  sat  down,  very  shaky,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"I  don't  feel  I  can  settle  to  anything,"  said  Josephine,  "until  I've 
had  something.  Do  you  think  we  could  ask  Kate  for  two  cups  of  hot 
water?" 

"I  really  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't,"  said  Constantia  carefully. 
She  was  quite  normal  again.  "I  won't  ring.  I'll  go  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  ask  her." 

"Yes,  do,"  said  Josephine,  sinking  down  into  a  chair.  "Tell  her, 
just  two  cups,  Con,  nothing  else — on  a  tray." 

"She  needn't  even  put  the  jug  on,  need  she?"  said  Constantia, 
as  though  Kate  might  very  well  complain  if  the  jug  had  been  there. 

"  Oh  no,  certainly  not !  The  jug's  not  at  all  necessary.  She  can  pour 
it  direct  out  of  the  kettle,"  cried  Josephine,  feeling  that  would  be  a 
labor-saving  indeed. 

Their  cold  lips  quivered  at  the  greenish  brims.  Josephine  curved 
her  small  red  hands  round  the  cup;  Constantia  sat  up  and  blew  on 
the  wavy  stream,  making  it  flutter  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

"  Speaking  of  Benny,"  said  Josephine. 

And  though  Benny  hadn't  been  mentioned  Constantia  immediately 
looked  as  though  he  had. 

"He'll  expect  us  to  send  him  something  of  father's,  of  course.  But 
it's  so  difficult  to  know  what  to  send  to  Ceylon." 

"You  mean  things  get  unstuck  so  on  the  voyage,"  murmured 
Constantia. 

"No,  lost,"  said  Josephine  sharply.  "You  know  there's  no  post. 
Only  runners." 

Both  paused  to  watch  a  black  man  in  white  linen  drawers  running 
through  the  pale  fields  for  dear  life,  with  a  large  brown-paper  parcel 
in  his  hands.  Josephine's  black  man  was  tiny;  he  scurried  along 
ghstening  like  an  ant.  But  there  was  something  blind  and  tireless 
about  Constantia's  tall,  thin  fellow,  which  made  him,  she  decided,  a 
very  unpleasant  person  indeed.  .  .  .  On  the  veranda,  dressed  all  in 
white  and  wearing  a  cork  helmet,  stood  Benny.  His  right  hand  shook 
up  and  down,  as  father's  did  when  he  was  impatient.  And  behind 
him,  not  in  the  least  interested,  sat  Hilda,  the  unknown  sister-in-law. 
She  swung  in  a  cane  rocker  and  flicked  over  the  leaves  of  the  Tatler. 

"I  think  his  watch  would  be  the  most  suitable  present,"  said  Jo- 
sephine. 

Constantia  looked  up ;  she  seemed  surprised. 
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''Oh,  would  you  trust  a  gold  watch  to  a  native?" 

"But  of  course  I'd  disguise  it,"  said  Josephine.  ''No  one  would 
know  it  was  a  watch."  She  liked  the  idea  of  having  to  make  a  parcel 
such  a  curious  shape  that  no  one  could  possibly  guess  what  it  was. 
She  even  thought  for  a  moment  of  hiding  the  watch  in  a  narrow 
cardboard  corset-box  that  she'd  kept  by  her  for  a  long  time,  waiting 
for  it  to  com.e  in  for  something.  It  was  such  beautiful  firm  cardboard. 
But,  no,  it  wouldn't  be  appropriate  for  this  occasion.  It  had  lettering 
on  it:  Medium  W amends  28.  Extra  Firm  Busks.  It  would  be  almost 
too  much  of  a  surprise  for  Benny  to  open  that  and  find  father's  watch 
inside. 

"And  of  course  it  isn't  as  though  it  would  be  going — 
ticking,  I  mean,"  said  Constantia,  who  was  still  thinking  of  the  native 
love  of  jewelry.  "At  least,"  she  added,  "it  would  be  very  strange 
if  after  all  that  time  it  was." 

VIII 

Josephine  made  no  reply.  She  had  flown  off  on  one  of  her  tangents. 
She  had  suddenly  thought  of  Cyril.  Wasn't  it  more  usual  for  the  only 
grandson  to  have  the  watch?  And  then  dear  Cyril  was  so  apprecia- 
tive, and  a  gold  watch  meant  so  much  to  a  young  man.  Benny,  in 
all  probability,  had  quite  got  out  of  the  habit  of  watches;  men  so 
seldom  wore  waistcoats  in  those  hot  climates.  Whereas  Cyril  in  Lon- 
don wore  them  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  And  it  would  be  so  nice 
for  her  and  Constantia,  when  he  came  to  tea,  to  know  it  was  there. 
"I  see  you've  got  on  grandfather's  watch,  Cyril."  It  would  be  some- 
how so  satisfactory. 

Dear  boy!  What  a  blow  his  sweet,  sympathetic  little  note  had  been! 
Of  course  they  quite  understood ;  but  it  was  most  unfortunate. 

"  It  would  have  been  such  a  point,  having  him,"  said  Josephine. 

"And  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  so,"  said  Constantia,  not  thinking 
what  she  was  saying. 

However,  as  soon  as  he  got  back  he  was  coming  to  tea  with  his 
aunties.  Cyril  to  tea  was  one  of  their  rare  treats. 

"Now,  Cyril,  you  mustn't  be  frightened  of  our  cakes.  Your  Auntie 
Con  and  I  bought  them  at  Buszard's  this  morning.  We  know  what  a 
man's  appetite  is.  So  don't  be  ashamed  of  making  a  good  tea." 

Josephine  cut  recklessly  into  the  rich  dark  cake  that  stood  for  her 
winter  gloves  or  the  soling  and  heeling  of  Constantia's  only  respec- 
table shoes.  But  Cyril  was  most  unmanlike  in  appetite. 

"I  say.  Aunt  Josephine,  I  simply  can't.  I've  only  just  had  lunch, 
you  know." 

"Oh,  Cyril,  that  can't  be  true!  It's  after  four,"  cried  Josephine. 
Constantia  sat  with  her  knife  poised  over  the  chocolate-roll. 
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"It  is,  all  the  same,"  said  Cyril.  ''I  had  to  meet  a  man  at  Victoria, 
and  he  kept  me  hanging  about  till  .  .  .  there  was  only  time  to  get 
lunch  and  to  come  on  here.  And  he  gave  me — ^phew  " — Cyril  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead — "  a  terrific  blow-out,"  he  said. 

It  was  disappointing — today  of  all  days.  But  still  he  couldn't  be 
expected  to  know. 

"But  you'll  have  a  meringue,  won't  you,  Cyril?"  said  Aunt  Jo- 
sephine. "These  meringues  were  bought  especially  for  you.  Your  dear 
father  was  so  fond  of  them.  We  were  sure  you  are,  too." 

"I  am,  Aunt  Josephine,"  cried  Cyril  ardently.  "Do  you  mind  if 
I  take  half  to  begin  with?" 

"Not  at  all,  dear  boy;  but  we  mustn't  let  you  off  with  that." 

"Is  your  dear  father  still  so  fond  of  meringues?"  asked  Auntie 
Con  gently.  She  winced  faintly  as  she  broke  through  the  shell  of  hers. 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know.  Auntie  Con,"  said  Cyril  breezily. 

At  that  they  both  looked  up. 

"Don't  know?"  almost  snapped  Josephine.  "Don't  know  a  thing 
like  that  about  your  own  father,  Cyril?" 

"Surely,"  said  Auntie  Con  softly. 

Cyril  tried  to  laugh  it  off.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "it's  such  a  long  time 

since "    He  faltered.    He  stopped.    Their  faces  were  too  much  for 

him. 

"Even  ^0,"  said  Josephine. 

And  Auntie  Con  looked. 

Cyril  put  down  his  teacup.  "Wait  a  bit,"  he  cried.  "Wait  a  bit, 
Aunt  Josephine.  What  am  I  thinking  of?" 

He  looked  up.  They  were  beginning  to  brighten.  Cyril  slapped  his 
knee. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "it  was  meringues.  How  could  I  have  for- 
gotten? Yes,  Aunt  Josephine,  you're  perfectly  right.  Father's  most 
frightfully  keen  on  meringues." 

They  didn't  only  beam.  Aunt  Josephine  went  scarlet  with  pleasure; 
Auntie  Con  gave  a  deep,  deep  sigh. 

"And  now,  Cyril,  you  must  come  and  see  father,"  said  Josephine. 
' '  He  knows  you  were  coming  today. ' ' 

"Right,"  said  Cyril,  very  firmly  and  heartily.  He  got  up  from  his 
chair;  suddenly  he  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"I  say.  Auntie  Con,  isn't  your  clock  a  bit  slow?  I've  got  to  meet  a 
man  at — at  Paddington  just  after  five.  I'm  afraid  I  shan't  be  able  to 
stay  very  long  with  grandfather." 

"Oh,  he  won't  expect  you  to  stay  very  \ong\  "  said  Aunt  Josephine. 

Constantia  was  still  gazing  at  the  clock.  She  couldn't  make  up  her 
mind  if  it  was  fast  or  slow.  It  was  one  or  the  other,  she  felt  almost 
certain  of  that.  At  any  rate,  it  had  been. 
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Cyril  still  lingered.  "Aren't  you  coming  along,  Auntie  Con?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Josephine,  "we  shall  all  go.     Come  on,  Con." 

IX 

They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Cyril  followed  his  aunts  into  grand- 
father's hot,  sweetish  room. 

"Come  on,"  said  Grandfather  Pinner.  "Don't  hang  about.  What 
is  it?  What've  you  been  up  to?" 

He  was  sitting  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire,  clasping  his  stick.  He  had  a 
thick  rug  over  his  knees.  On  his  lap  there  lay  a  beautiful  pale  yellow 
silk  handkerchief. 

"It's  Cyril,  father,"  said  Josephine  shyly.  And  she  took  Cyril's 
hand  and  led  him  forward. 

"Good  afternoon,  grandfather,"  said  Cyril,  trying  to  take  his 
hand  out  of  Aunt  Josephine's.  Grandfather  Pinner  shot  his  eyes  at 
Cyril  in  the  way  he  was  famous  for.  Where  was  Auntie  Con? 
She  stood  on  the  other  side  of  Aunt  Josephine;  her  long  arms  hung 
down  in  front  of  her;  her  hands  were  clasped.  She  never  took  her  eyes 
off  grandfather. 

"Well,"  said  Grandfather  Pinner,  beginning  to  thump,  "what  have 
you  got  to  tell  me?" 

What  had  he,  what  had  he  got  to  tell  him?  Cyril  felt  himself  smil- 
ing like  a  perfect  imbecile.  The  room  was  stifling,  too. 

But  Aunt  Josephine  came  to  his  rescue.  She  cried  brightly,  "Cyril 
says  his  father  is  still  very  fond  of  meringues,  father  dear." 

"Eh?"  said  Grandfather  Pinner,  curving  his  hand  like  a  purple 
meringue-shell  over  one  ear. 

Josephine  repeated,  "Cyril  says  his  father  is  still  very  fond  of  me- 
ringues." 

"Can't  hear,"  said  old  Colonel  Pinner.  And  he  waved  Josephine 
away  with  his  stick,  then  pointed  with  his  stick  to  Cyril.  "Tell  me 
what  she's  trying  to  say,"  he  said. 

(My  God!)  "Must  I?"  said  Cyril,  blushing  and  staring  at  Aunt 
Josephine. 

"Do,  dear,"  she  smiled.  "It  will  please  him  so  much." 

"Come  on,  out  with  it! "  cried  Colonel  Pinner  testily,  beginning  to 
thump  again. 

And  Cyril  leaned  forward  and  yelled,  "Father's  still  very  fond  of 
meringues." 

At  that  Grandfather  Pinner  jumped  as  though  he  had  been  shot. 

"Don't  shout!  "  he  cried,  "What's  the  matter  with  the  boy?  Me- 
ringues! What  about  'em?" 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Josephine,  must  we  go  on?"  groaned  Cyril  desperately. 

"It's  quite  all  right,  dear  boy,"  said  Aunt  Josephine,  as  though  he 
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and  she  were  at  the  dentist's  together.  ''He'll  understand  in  a  minute." 
And  she  whispered  to  Cyril,  ''He's  getting  a  bit  deaf,  you  know." 
Then  she  leaned  forward  and  really  bawled  at  Grandfather  Pinner, 
"Cyril  only  wanted  to  tell  you,  father  dear,  that  his  father  is  still 
very  fond  of  meringues." 

Colonel  Pinner  heard  that  time,  heard  and  brooded,  looking  Cyril 
up  and  down. 

"What  an  esstrordinary  thing!"  said  old  Grandfather  Pinner. 
"What  an  esstrordinary  thing  to  come  all  this  way  here  to  tell  me!  " 

And  Cyril  felt  it  was. 

"Yes,  I  shall  send  Cyril  the  watch,"  said  Josephine. 
"That  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Constantia.  "I  seem  to  remember 
last  time  he  came  there  was  some  little  trouble  about  the  time." 

X 

They  were  interrupted  by  Kate  bursting  through  the  door  in  her 
usual  fashion,  as  though  she  had  discovered  some  secret  panel  in  the 
wall. 

"  Fried  or  boiled?"  asked  the  bold  voice. 

Fried  or  boiled?  Josephine  and  Constantia  were  quite  bewildered 
for  the  moment.  They  could  hardly  take  it  in. 

"Fried  or  boiled  what,  Kate?"  asked  Josephine,  trying  to  begin 
to  concentrate. 

Kate  gave  a  loud  sniff .  "Fish." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so  immediately?"  Josephine  reproached 
her  gently.  "How  could  you  expect  us  to  understand,  Kate?  There 
are  a  great  many  things  in  this  world,  you  know,  which  are  fried  or 
boiled."  And  after  such  a  display  of  courage  she  said  quite  brightly 
to  Constantia,  "Which  do  you  prefer,  Con?" 

"I  think  it  might  be  nice  to  have  it  fried,"  said  Constantia.  "On 
the  other  hand,  of  course  boiled  fish  is  very  nice.  I  think  I  prefer 
both  equally  well  .  .  .  Unless  you  .  .  .  In  that  case " 

"I  shall  fry  it,"  said  Kate,  and  she  bounced  back,  leaving  their 
door  open  and  slamming  the  door  of  her  kitchen. 

Josephine  gazed  at  Constantia;  she  raised  her  pale  eyebrows  until 
they  rippled  away  into  her  pale  hair.  She  got  up.  She  said  in  a  very 
lofty,  imposing  way,  "Do  you  mind  following  me  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Constantia?  I've  something  of  great  importance  to  discuss 
with  you." 

For  it  was  always  to  the  drawing-room  they  retired  when  they 
wanted  to  talk  over  Kate. 

Josephine  closed  the  door  meaningly.  "Sit  down,  Constantia," 
she  said,  still  very  grand.    She  might  have  been  receiving  Constantia 
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for  the  first  time.  And  Con  looked  round  vaguely  for  a  chair,  as  though 
she  felt  indeed  quite  a  stranger. 

"Now  the  question  is,"  said  Josephine,  bending  forward,  "whether 
we  shall  keep  her  or  not." 

"That  is  the  question,"  agreed  Constantia. 

"And  this  time,"  said  Josephine  firmly,  "we  must  come  to  a  defi- 
nite decision." 

Constantia  looked  for  a  moment  as  though  she  might  begin  going 
over  all  the  other  times,  but  she  pulled  herself  together  and  said, 
"Yes,  Jug." 

"You  see.  Con,"  explained  Josephine,  "everything  is  so  changed 
now."  Constantia  looked  up  quickly.  "I  mean,"  went  on  Josephine, 
"we're  not  dependent  on  Kate  as  we  were."  And  she  blushed 
faintly.  "There's  not  father  to  cook  for." 

"That  is  perfectly  true,"  agreed  Constantia.  "Father  certainly 
doesn't  want  any  cooking  now,  whatever  else " 

Josephine  broke  in  sharply,  "You're  not  sleepy,  are  you.  Con?" 

"  Sleepy,  Jug?"  Constantia  was  wide-eyed. 

"Well,  concentrate  more,"  said  Josephine  sharply,  and  she  returned 
to  the  subject.  "What  it  comes  to  is,  if  we  did" — and  this  she  barely 
breathed,  glancing  at  the  door — "give  Kate  notice" — she  raised  her 
voice  again — "we  could  manage  our  own  food." 

"Why  not?"  cried  Constantia.  She  couldn't  help  smiling.  The 
idea  was  so  exciting.  She  clasped  her  hands.  ''What  should  we  live 
on.  Jug?" 

"Oh,  eggs  in  various  forms!  "  said  Jug,  lofty  again.  "And,  besides, 
there  are  all  the  cooked  foods." 

"But  I've  always  heard,"  said  Constantia,  "they  are  considered 
so  very  expensive." 

"Not  if  one  buys  them  in  moderation,"  said  Josephine.  But  she 
tore  herself  away  from  this  fascinating  bypath  and  dragged  Constantia 
after  her. 

"What  we've  got  to  decide  now,  however,  is  whether  we  really  do 
trust  Kate  or  not." 

Constantia  leaned  back.    Her  flat  little  laugh  flew  from  her  lips. 

"Isn't  it  curious,  Jug,"  said  she,  "that  just  on  this  one  subject  I've 
never  been  able  to  quite  make  up  my  mind?" 

XI 

She  never  had.  The  whole  difficulty  was  to  prove  anything.  How 
did  one  prove  things,  how  could  one?  Suppose  Kate  had  stood  in 
front  of  her  and  deliberately  made  a  face.  Mightn't  she  very  well 
have  been  in  pain?  Wasn't  it  impossible,  at  any  rate,  to  ask  if  she  was 
making  a  face  at  her?    If  Kate  answered  "No" — and  of  course  she 
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would  say  "No" — what  a  position!  How  undignified!  Then  again 
Constantia  suspected,  she  was  almost  certain  that  Kate  went  to  her 
chest  of  drawers  when  she  and  Josephine  were  out,  not  to  take  things 
but  to  spy.  Many  times  she  had  come  back  to  find  her  amethyst  cross 
in  the  most  unlikely  places,  under  her  lace  ties  or  on  top  of  her  evening 
Bertha.  More  than  once  she  had  laid  a  trap  for  Kate.  She  had  ar- 
ranged things  in  a  special  order  and  then  called  Josephine  to  witness. 

"You  see,  Jug?" 

"Quite,  Con." 

"Now  we  shall  be  able  to  tell." 

But,  oh  dear,  when  she  did  go  to  look,  she  was  as  far  off  from  a  proof 
as  ever!  If  anything  was  displaced,  it  might  so  very  well  have  hap- 
pened as  she  closed  the  drawer;  a  jolt  might  have  done  it  so  easily. 

"You  come.  Jug,  and  decide.    I  really  can't.    It's  too  difl&cult." 

But  after  a  pause  and  a  long  glare  Josephine  would  sigh,  "Now 
you've  put  the  doubt  into  my  mind.  Con,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  myself." 

"Well,  we  can't  postpone  it  again,"  said  Josephine.  "If  we  post- 
pone it  this  time " 

XII 

But  at  that  moment  in  the  street  below  a  barrel-organ  struck  up. 
Josephine  and  Constantia  sprang  to  their  feet  together. 

"Run,  Con,"  said  Josephine.  "Run  quickly.  There's  sixpence  on 
the " 

Then  they  remembered.  It  didn't  matter.  They  would  never  have 
to  stop  the  organ-grinder  again.  Never  again  would  she  and  Constan- 
tia be  told  to  make  that  monkey  take  his  noise  somewhere  else.  Never 
would  sound  that  loud,  strange  bellow  when  father  thought  they  were 
not  hurrying  enough.  The  organ-grinder  might  play  there  all  day  and 
the  stick  would  not  thump. 

It  never  will  thump  again. 
It  never  will  thump  again, 

played  the  barrel-organ. 

What  was  Constantia  thinking?  She  had  such  a  strange  smile; 
she  looked  different.  She  couldn't  be  going  to  cry. 

"Jug,  Jug,"  said  Constantia  softly,  pressing  her  hands  together. 
"Do  you  know  what  day  it  is?  It's  Saturday.  It's  a  week  today,  a 
whole  week." 

A  week  since  father  died, 
A  week  since  father  died, 

cried  the  barrel-organ.  And  Josephine,  too,  forgot  to  be  practical  and 
sensible;  she  smiled  faintly,  strangely.    On  the  Indian  carpet  there 
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fell  a  square  of  sunlight,  pale  red;  it  came  and  went  and  came — and 
stayed,  deepened — until  it  shone  almost  golden. 

"The  sun's  out,"  said  Josephine,  as  though  it  really  mattered. 

A  perfect  fountain  of  bubbling  notes  shook  from  the  barrel-organ, 
round,  bright  notes,  carelessly  scattered. 

Constantia  lifted  her  big,  cold  hands  as  if  to  catch  them,  and  then 
her  hands  fell  again.  She  walked  over  to  the  mantelpiece  to  her  favor- 
ite Buddha.  And  the  stone  and  gilt  image,  whose  smile  always  gave 
her  such  a  queer  feeling,  almost  a  pain  and  yet  a  pleasant  pain,  seemed 
today  to  be  more  than  smiling.  He  knew  something;  he  had  a  secret. 
"I  know  something  that  you  don't  know,"  said  her  Buddha.  Oh, 
what  was  it,  what  could  it  be?  And  yet  she  had  always  felt  there  was 
.  .  .  something. 

The  sunlight  pressed  through  the  windows,  thieved  its  way  in, 
flashed  its  light  over  the  furniture  and  the  photographs.  Josephine 
watched  it.  When  it  came  to  mother's  photograph,  the  enlargement 
over  the  piano,  it  lingered  as  though  puzzled  to  find  so  little  remained 
of  mother,  except  the  earrings  shaped  like  tiny  pagodas  and  a  black 
feather  boa.  Why  did  the  photographs  of  dead  people  always  fade  so? 
wondered  Josephine.  As  soon  as  a  person  was  dead  their  photograph 
died  too.  But,  of  course,  this  one  of  mother  was  very  old.  It  was 
thirty-five  years  old.  Josephine  remembered  standing  on  a  chair  and 
pointing  out  that  feather  boa  to  Constantia  and  telling  her  that  it  was 
a  snake  that  had  killed  their  mother  in  Ceylon.  .  .  .  Would  every- 
thing have  been  different  if  mother  hadn't  died?  She  didn't  see  why. 
Aunt  Florence  had  lived  with  them  until  they  had  left  school,  and 
they  had  moved  three  times  and  had  their  yearly  holiday  and  .  .  . 
and  there'd  been  changes  of  servants,  of  course. 

Some  little  sparrows,  young  sparrows  they  sounded,  chirped  on  the 
window-ledge.  Yeep — eyeep — yeep.  But  Josephine  felt  they  were  not 
sparrows,  not  on  the  window-ledge.  It  was  inside  her,  that  queer 
little  crying  noise.  Yeep — eyeep — yeep.  Ah,  what  was  it  crying,  so 
weak  and  forlorn? 

If  mother  had  lived,  might  they  have  married?  But  there  had  been 
nobody  for  them  to  marry.  There  had  been  father's  Anglo-Indian 
friends  before  he  quarreled  with  them.  But  after  that  she  and  Con- 
stantia never  met  a  single  man  except  clergymen.  How  did  one  meet 
men?  Or  even  if  they'd  met  them,  how  could  they  have  got  to  know 
men  well  enough  to  be  more  than  strangers?  One  read  of  people  having 
adventures,  being  followed,  and  so  on.  But  nobody  had  ever  followed 
Constantia  and  her.  Oh  yes,  there  had  been  one  year  at  Eastbourne 
a  mysterious  man  at  their  boarding-house  who  had  put  a  note  on  the 
jug  of  hot  water  outside  their  bedroom  door!  But  by  the  time  Connie 
had  found  it  the  steam  had  made  the  writing  too  faint  to  read;  they 
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couldn't  even  make  out  to  which  of  them  it  was  addressed.  And  he 
had  left  next  day.  And  that  was  all.  The  rest  had  been  looking  after 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  out  of  father's  way.  But  now? 
But  now?  The  thieving  sun  touched  Josephine  gently.  She  lifted  her 
face.  She  was  drawn  over  to  the  window  by  gentle  beams.  .  .  . 

Until  the  barrel-organ  stopped  playing  Constantia  stayed  before 
the  Buddha,  wondering,  but  not  as  usual,  not  vaguely.  This  time  her 
wonder  was  like  longing.  She  remembered  the  times  she  had  come  in 
here,  crept  out  of  bed  in  her  nightgown  when  the  moon  was  full,  and 
lain  on  the  floor  with  her  arms  outstretched,  as  though  she  was  cru- 
cified. Why?  The  big,  pale  moon  had  made  her  do  it.  The  horrible 
dancing  figures  on  the  carved  screen  had  leered  at  her  and  she  hadn't 
minded.  She  remembered  too  how,  whenever  they  were  at  the  sea- 
side, she  had  gone  off  by  herself  and  got  as  close  to  the  sea  as  she  could, 
and  sung  something,  something  she  had  made  up,  while  she  gazed  all 
over  that  restless  water.  There  had  been  this  other  life,  running  out, 
bringing  things  home  in  bags,  getting  things  on  approval,  discussing 
them  with  Jug,  and  taking  them  back  to  get  more  things  on  approval 
and  arranging  father's  trays,  and  trying  not  to  annoy  father.  But 
it  all  seemed  to  have  happened  in  a  kind  of  tunnel.  It  wasn't  real. 
It  was  only  when  she  came  out  of  the  tunnel  into  the  moonlight  or  by 
the  sea  or  into  a  thunderstorm  that  she  really  felt  herself.  What 
did  it  mean?  What  was  it  she  was  always  wanting?  What  did  it  all 
lead  to?  Now?  Now? 

She  turned  away  from  the  Buddha  with  one  of  her  vague  gestures. 
She  went  over  to  where  Josephine  was  standing.  She  wanted  to  say 
something  to  Josephine,  something  frightfully  important,  about — 
about  the  future  and  what  .  .  . 

"Don't  you  think  perhaps "  she  began. 

But  Josephine  interrupted  her.     ''I  was  wondering  if  now ■" 

she  murmured.  They  stopped;  they  waited  for  each  other. 

"  Go  on.  Con,"  said  Josephine. 

"No,  no.  Jug;  after  you,"  said  Constantia. 

"No,  say  what  you  were  going  to  say.    You  began,"  said  Joseph- 


me. 


I  ...  I'd  rather  hear  what  you  were  going  to  say  first,"  said 
Constantia. 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Con." 

"Really,  Jug." 

"Connie!" 

''Oh,  Jug!'' 

A  pause.  Then  Constantia  said  faintly,  "I  can't  say  what  I  was 
going  to  say,  Jug,  because  I've  forgotten  what  it  was  .  .  .  that  I 
was  going  to  say." 
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Josephine  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  stared  at  a  big  cloud  where 
the  sun  had  been.  Then  she  repHed  shortly,  "  I've  forgotten  too." 


THE  METAL  BOX* 

By  Melville  Davisson  Post 

The  great,  early  judges  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  human  mind  was  incapable 
of  fabricating  a  false  consistency  of  events.  At  some  point  there  would  appear  a 
physical  fact  to  destroy  it.  This  silent  witness,  as  it  was  designated  in  the  impres- 
sive nomenclature  of  the  criminal  courts,  was  always  standing  in  the  background 
to  be  called  by  anyone  who  had  the  acumen  to  discover  it.  And  its  testimony  was 
unimpeachable.  The  speaking  witness  could  be  seduced  to  perjury  by  many  base 
motives,  but  there  was  no  earthly  influence  that  could  move  the  silent  witness. 
This  is  the  persisting  idea  running  through  the  framework  of  this  narrative. 

I  SHALL  always  remember  this  famous  case. 
To  me  there  were  romance  and  mystery  and  wonder  in  it.    It 
stands  out  Homeric  in  my  youthful  fancy. 

It  was  tried,  as  the  lawyers  say,  before  Judge  Edmond  Lewis  and  a 
jury,  but  it  was  tried,  also,  before  Virginia.  For  the  county  came  into 
that  trial.  The  people  filled  the  courtroom  to  the  doors,  crowded  the 
county  seat,  and  overran  the  taverns. 

Old  Edmond  Lewis  and  his  court,  and  the  litigants  and  their  at- 
torneys, were,  for  the  term  of  that  trial,  famous.  They  passed  from 
the  tavern  to  the  courtroom  through  a  lane  of  excited  faces.  Those 
who  could  not  force  a  standing  in  the  courtroom  were  at  least  deter- 
mined to  see  the  actors  in  the  drama,  even  if  they  could  not  see  the 
drama  staged. 

In  this  respect  I  had  a  great  advantage. 

My  grandfather  was  a  relative  of  Judge  Edmond  Lewis  and  I  went 
in  with  him.  I  was  a  small  boy,  holding  to  my  grandfather's  hand. 
But  I  was  old  enough  to  understand  the  great  event,  and  I  missed 
nothing  of  its  drama.  We  had  a  chair  inside  the  court's  railing  by  the 
judge's  bench,  where  the  lawyers  and  the  officials  were  assembled. 

There  were  famous  men  of  Virginia  in  that  courtroom. 

Judge  Edmond  Lewis  was  a  large  figure  in  this  portion  of  the  com- 
monwealth west  of  the  mountains.  There  was  something  big  and  un- 
disturbed about  him,  something  almost  Oriental  in  its  immobility. 
He  filled  the  huge  armed  chair  behind  the  judge's  bench,  and  his  very 
presence  gave  the  proceedings  in  his  court  a  serenity  as  of  some  ma- 
jestic justice  above  the  affairs  of  men,  and  of  which  he  was,  here,  merely 
the  vice  regent. 

And  the  litigants  were  romantic  figures : 

*  From  The  Silent  Witness;  copyright,  1929,  by  Melville  Davisson  Post.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  the  Estate  of  the  author. 
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One  could  not  look  at  Blackmer  Harrington  and  at  once  withdraw 
the  eye.  The  man  held  one's  attention,  he  was  so  markedly  the  des- 
perate adventurer:  a  tall,  hawk-faced  man  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
with  a  cruel,  relentless  face  that  mirrored  a  will  determined  to  go  its 
way  against  any  barrier.  It  was  a  face  moving  through  adventure 
tales  that  are  read  in  storybooks,  sprawling  by  the  fire;  a  face  to  sack 
a  city,  or  to  run  a  pirate  ship  in  a  boiling  sea  under  the  Jolly  Roger! 

It  held  me  with  a  dreadful  fascination. 

And  the  other!  One  fell  back  on  the  storybooks  in  vain,  to  equal 
her.  She  came  like  a  fairy  thing  from  the  city  of  Zeus,  bringing  the 
wonder  of  that  city  with  her.  For  she  had,  in  fact,  come  overseas 
from  France  to  defend  her  inheritance  in  this  court,  and  she  brought 
into  this  frontier  of  Virginia  the  dress  and  the  manner  of  that  far-ofif, 
vaguely  imagined  land  of  elegant  demeanor.  This  seems  overdrawn 
for  the  truth,  and  I  write  it  here  with  some  misgivings.  But  it  was  the 
profound  impression  of  my  youthful  fancy,  and  one  cannot  disentangle 
actuality  from  that  golden  glamour. 

The  case  I  knew  thoroughly  in  detail,  for  I  had  heard  it  discussed 
in  every  direction  before  it  came  up  in  the  court.  It  was  the  most  im- 
portant htigation  of  the  time.  There  was  a  great  estate  to  turn  on  the 
issue  of  it,  and  there  was  something  more  than  that  bare  decision  to 
stimulate  one's  interest. 

The  facts  about  the  case  were  not  involved : 

The  suit  in  itself  was  over  the  will  of  Alexander  Harrington.  It 
was  supposed  at  the  time  that  he  had  died  intestate,  leaving  his  great 
properties  to  pass  by  operation  of  law  to  his  daughter,  for  he  had  no 
other  child.  This  daughter  had  been  sent  for  her  education  to  France, 
and  was  there  when  her  father  died.  But  to  the  amazement  of  the 
county,  this  younger  brother  of  Alexander  came  forward  with  a  will 
leaving  the  estate  to  him,  with  some  minor  provisions  for  the  daugh- 
ter. 

It  was  a  brief  will  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  written  by  the  dead 
man,  and  signed  after  his  manner,  ''A.  Harrington,"  with  an  immense, 
intricate  flourish  under  the  signature.  It  was  this  signature  that 
stamped  it  as  authentic.  That  big  arabesque  of  a  scrawl  could  not 
be  imitated.  It  was  known  to  everybody.  The  deeds  and  contracts 
executed  by  the  dead  man  and  lodged  about  in  the  courts  all  bore 
that  distinguishing  evidence  of  the  signature.  There  was  no  living  man 
who  could  duplicate  that  scrawl. 

Mr.  Dabney  Mason,  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  and  an  authority, 
held  the  thing  impossible,  and  this  was  also  the  certain  opinion  of 
every  scrivener  in  Virginia;  that  free-hand,  intricate  flourish,  entan- 
gling itself  below  the  name,  was  the  sole  artistry  of  the  dead  man. 
There  could  be  no  two  opinions  on  that  point.  It  was  the  signature  of 
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Alexander  Harrington  at  the  foot  of  this  testament,  and  as  it  was 
thus  a  holograph  will,  it  required  no  witnesses. 

To  the  eye,  Dabney  Mason  was  the  most  elegant  gentleman  in 
Virginia.  He  always  wore  a  rosebud  in  his  coat,  a  pin  with  some  jewel 
in  his  neck  scarf,  and  yellow  English  gloves.  And  his  classic  face  was 
clean  shaven  like  a  bronze. 

But  he  was  content  with  a  minor  destiny.  He  was  the  clerk  of 
this  circuit  court,  and  while  he  hurried  to  neither  fame  nor  fortune, 
he  prided  himself  on  one  unique  distinction:  it  was  that  he  could 
predict  the  outcome  of  a  law-suit  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  criminal 
case. 

And  sitting  here  before  the  crowded  courtroom  the  clerk  could  see 
no  way  for  Colonel  Braxton  to  gain  a  decision  for  his  client. 

Yet  he  could  never  be  certain  of  his  estimates  of  Colonel  Braxton. 
He  had  known  this  lawyer  always,  observed  him  day  after  day,  but, 
for  all  that,  the  man  remained  an  enigma  to  him.  And  he  had  come  to 
quahfy  his  forecasts  with  a  saving  clause:  "If  Colonel  Braxton  is  not 
of  counsel  for  the  defense !  " 

Harrington  had  endured  no  long  illness  at  his  death.  He  had  been 
stricken  in  the  fields  at  harvest,  and  had  got  down  from  his  horse  in 
the  shade  of  an  oak  tree;  from  there,  unconscious,  he  had  been  car- 
ried into  his  house.  As  the  daughter  was  in  France  and  there  was  no 
near  relative  but  this  younger  brother,  word  of  the  illness  was  sent 
over  the  mountains  and  the  man  arrived.  Alexander  Harrington 
remained  for  some  time  in  life,  but  only  in  periods  of  fitful  conscious- 
ness. 

It  was  not  known  what  talk  the  two  men  may  have  had  together 
after  the  brother  arrived,  but  this  was  hardly  an  important  feature, 
as  the  will  was  of  an  earlier  date.  If  it  had  been  of  this  date,  it  would 
scarcely  have  stood  before  a  jury:  the  incapacity  of  the  testator  was 
too  apparent. 

But  the  question  did  not  come  up.  After  Harrington's  death,  the 
brother  called  in  some  of  the  representative  men  of  the  county,  and 
this  will  was  found  among  the  dead  man's  papers.  It  came,  there- 
fore, into  the  court  with  all  the  safeguards  of  the  law  about  it  and  the 
required  formalities  to  make  it  legal:  a  holograph  will  found  among 
the  important  papers  of  the  testator,  in  his  possession,  at  his  death. 

It  seemed  no  intricate  case  to  try. 

There  was  only  the  validity  of  the  will  to  prove,  and,  after  that, 
to  meet  whatever  attack  the  contestant  might  bring  up.  And  no  one 
could  see  any  firm  ground  for  an  attack.  The  stock  ones  in  such  cases 
could  hardly  be  seriously  urged:  seniHty  in  the  testator  or  undue  in- 
fluence.   But  who  could  be  found  to  say  that  Alexander  Harrington 
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had  any  weakness  of  the  mind?  He  was  not  advanced  in  age,  and 
there  was  no  abler  man  of  business.  And  how  could  undue  influence 
in  this  brother  be  even  vaguely  shadowed?  He  lived  at  a  distance  over 
the  mountains,  or  went  adventuring  about  the  world,  and  the  testator 
was  here  upon  his  estates. 

There  seemed  no  possible  point  of  entry  against  the  testament. 

This  was  the  consensus.  But  here  was  Colonel  Braxton  appearmg 
for  the  daughter,  and  the  experts  about  the  courtroom  wagged  their 
heads.  One  never  knew  the  issue  when  this  eccentric  lawyer  was  in- 
volved— a  gold  eagle  from  the  mint,  assailed  by  him,  would  be  in 
doubt! 

It  was  not  the  case,  it  was  the  man  behind  it  that  perplexed  the 
experts. 

I  remember  my  grandfather  and  old  Edmond  Lewis  talking  in  the 
judge's  room  in  the  crowded  tavern.  They  could  see  nothing  here  but 
the  formalities  of  a  trial.  What  could  Braxton  do,  or  any  other  law- 
yer? A  jury  might  be  moved  in  its  emotions  to  the  daughter's  aid. 
But  clearly  there  was  no  issue  for  a  jury.  There  must  be  some  evi- 
dence against  the  will  for  the  jury  to  consider,  exclusive  of  innuendoes 
and  vague  doubts. 

Braxton  knew  this.  But  he  was  an  enigma,  even  to  the  judges. 
What  did  the  man  have  up  his  sleeve? 

It  was  anterior  to  the  time  when  judges  were  considered  such 
feeble  creatures  that  the  facts  of  a  case  could  not  be  talked  of  before 
them,  and  I  have  heard  Judge  Lewis  state  the  facts  in  more  than  one 
involved  matter,  for  my  grandfather's  comment.  He  cleared  the 
brush  out,  as  old  Edmond  used  to  say. 

To  me,  on  the  morning  of  this  trial,  the  scene  was  a  thrilling  thing. 

The  whole  country  was  present,  as  though  the  hills  and  valleys 
had  emptied  themselves  into  the  county  seat.  The  crowd  seemed 
to  press  in  on  the  courthouse.  Long  before  the  court  convened,  the 
room  was  crowded.  It  was  difficult  for  the  sheriff  to  make  a  way  for 
the  court  and  the  litigants  to  enter.  I  sat  on  a  step  of  the  judge's  bench 
beside  my  grandfather's  chair,  with  a  feeling  of  immense  importance, 
as  though  I,  too,  were  a  part  of  this  tremendous  drama. 

I  overlooked  no  detail  of  that  scene:  the  vast  sea  of  faces,  the  jury 
in  their  chairs,  the  big,  placid  body  of  the  judge  leaning  forward  on 
the  bench,  and  below  him  the  clerk,  Mr.  Dabney  Mason,  dressed  like 
a  Bond  Street  print,  in  his  English  clothes.  And  the  litigants  and 
their  attorneys!  It  was  like  a  romance  of  Arthur.  Who  would  win 
when  they  presently  shocked  together  in  this  arena — this  adventurer 
or  this  damsel  in  distress? 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  thing  thrilled  me.    There  was  a  fascina- 
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tion  about  this  Black-Sheep  Harrington,  as  they  used  to  call  him,  with 
his  hawk  face  and  his  adventure  legends;  and  his  counsel,  young  Pen- 
nington Carlisle,  was  a  model  held  up  for  us  all:  a  brilliant,  rising 
lawyer  who  filled  the  courthouse  when  he  spoke.  He  had  no  equal 
before  a  jury,  or  before  the  people,  when  in  a  political  campaign  he 
took  the  stump  in  Virginia. 

I  had  a  sinking  of  the  heart  when  I  turned  to  the  other  lawyer's 
table. 

What  could  Colonel  Braxton  do  for  the  lovely  creature  who  sat 
beside  him?  A  big  man,  like  the  judge,  filling  his  chair,  a  handker- 
chief spread  over  his  shirt  front  to  screen  it  from  the  ash  of  his  cigar; 
his  eyes  half  closed,  his  body  relaxed  and  inert,  as  though  it  rested 
at  ease  after  some  exertion. 

The  man  required  to  be  awakened ! 

This  was  no  time  to  drowse  idly  in  a  chair.  I  thought  Destiny  had 
mixed  her  figures.  The  adventurer  with  his  ruthless  face  should  have 
come  in  with  this  attorney,  and  the  brilliant  Carlisle  should  have 
championed  the  girl.  This  Colonel  Braxton  was  no  knight-errant  for 
romance,  unless — and  I  got  a  thrill  with  the  idea — unless  he  were  a 
magician  appearing  for  a  fairy  princess.  I  hugged  the  notion  with  a 
consuming  joy.  That  was  it — a  magician!  And,  in  truth,  to  saner 
minds  the  absurd  conception  had  a  sort  of  color. 

The  lawyer  had  a  small  metal  box  on  his  table.  And  it  was  the  only 
thing  he  had.  Paper  and  law  books  cluttered  the  table  before  young 
Pennington  Carlisle:  cases  from  Virginia  and  the  English  courts,  to 
refute  every  possible  point  that  could  be  made  against  him;  and  he 
had  witnesses  waiting  to  be  sworn,  to  establish  the  legal  formalities 
about  the  will  and  to  prove  the  signature  of  the  testator. 

But  this  Colonel  Braxton  had  only  his  metal  box! 

The  amazement  in  the  thing  reached  beyond  one  small  boy  seated 
on  a  step  of  the  judge's  bench.  It  extended  to  the  sea  of  faces;  to  the 
very  officers  of  the  court.  What  had  this  mysterious  thing  to  do  with 
the  case  at  issue,  this  circular  metal  box  sitting  on  a  lawyer's 
table? 

The  thing  became  more  conspicuous  when  the  clerk  called  the 
witnesses  to  be  sworn.  The  adventurer  stood  up  with  the  reputable 
citizens  that  Pennington  Carlisle  had  called  to  establish  the  legal 
formalities  about  the  will.  They  took  the  oath,  and  the  judge  turned 
to  Colonel  Braxton. 

"  Call  your  witnesses!  "  he  said. 

The  lawyer  took  the  smoldering  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  and  laid  it 
down  carefully  on  the  table.  He  looked  vaguely  about  the  courtroom 
as  though  it  had,  but  now,  come  to  his  attention. 
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''I  have  no  witnesses,  Your  Honor,"  he  replied,  ''except  the  witness 
in  this  box  .  .  .  andlfearitcannot  stand  up  to  be  sworn." 

He  put  out  his  hand,  touched  the  mysterious  object  beside  him, 
and  was  silent. 

That  was  all  he  said,  and  that  was  all  we  knew  about  his  case. 

I  know  that  old  Edmond  Lewis,  like  every  other  man  in  that  court- 
room, was  profoundly  puzzled.  He  spoke  of  it  with  my  grandfather. 
What  was  Braxton  about  with  this  confounded  mystery?  But  my 
grandfather  was  equally  in  the  dark. 

I  had  a  sense  of  superior  understanding  of  this  thing. 

I  had  got  a  light  flashed  on  it  in  the  drama  of  the  courtroom :  This 
Colonel  Braxton  was  the  magician  out  of  a  storybook.  He  would  not 
be  breaking  lances  with  young  Pennington  Carlisle.  He  would  entrap 
him  with  some  enchantment.  He  had  come  in  with  his  metal  box  to 
restore  to  the  fairy  princess  her  houses  and  her  lands;  and  presently 
we  should  see  the  working  of  his  sorcery.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
time  to  pass. 

I  alone  understood  the  thing.  And  in  a  certain  fashion  I  was 
right! 

I  watched  the  case  move  foreward,  from  my  place  on  the  step  of  the 
judge's  bench.  And  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  experts  that  Penning- 
ton Carlisle  managed  the  thing  with  skill.  He  established  the  legal 
requirements  about  the  will,  to  cover  any  attack  on  it  from  the  point 
of  its  holograph  requirements;  the  testament,  itself,  was  already  be- 
fore the  court.  He  proved  the  signature  by  the  most  reliable  persons 
in  the  community.  And  then  he  put  Blackmer  Harrington  on  the 
stand. 

His  purpose,  behind  the  legal  pretension,  was,  in  fact,  to  show  the 
confidence  of  the  testator  in  his  brother,  and  to  exclude  any  wonder 
at  the  bequest  of  the  estate  to  him  rather  than  to  the  daughter.  He 
brought  forward  the  fact  that  the  claimant  had  for  some  years  acted 
as  the  trusted  agent  of  the  dead  man  in  the  sale  of  wild  lands  east  of 
the  mountains. 

Such  lands  were  the  principal  subject  of  speculation  at  this  time 
in  Virginia.  They  were  purchased  in  great  surveys  for  a  trifling  sum 
and  peddled  out  in  small  tracts  to  the  settlers.  Blackmer  Harrington 
handled  this  business  for  his  brother;  had,  in  fact,  exclusive  con- 
trol of  it  and — as  Carlisle  skillfully  drew  out — the  complete  confidence 
of  the  dead  man,  as  shown  by  the  options  and  power  of  attorney  in 
blank  sent  to  him  to  use  as  the  requirements  of  these  transactions 
demanded.  The  confidence  of  the  testator  in  his  brother  was,  in 
consequence  evident  beyond  question. 

The  motive  for  the  testament  was  more  difficult  to  disclose.  It  was 
not  Carlisle's  intention  to  bring  it  out.   He  was  too  clever  to  do  that. 
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He  would  shadow  it  out  vaguely,  and  let  it  lie,  confident  in  the  gossip 
and  the  imagination  of  the  jury  to  supply  what  the  lure  of  the  idea 
required  to  fill  it.  His  diplomatic  instincts  were  sound  here.  But  the 
horse  he  rode  bolted. 

The  witness,  once  on  the  way,  could  not  be  pulled  up.  He  elaborated 
the  great  aspect  of  his  adventure;  the  lure  that  had  won  his  brother 
to  him ;  the  plan  to  seize  some  islands  in  the  West  Indies  and  add  them 
to  the  Republic.  This  estate  was  to  be  used  to  that  magnificent  end. 
That  was  the  motive  for  the  devise  to  him.  Again  and  again  he  had 
laid  the  plans  before  his  brother,  and  finally  in  the  end  had  won  him. 
It  was  a  vast,  splendid  dream,  that  required,  for  reality,  only  funds 
and  a  man  of  courage. 

Once  seized,  the  American  Government  would  annex  the  territory, 
and  by  that  much  the  Republic  would  be  advanced  on  its  manifest 
destiny.  As  he  warmed  to  his  subject  he  grew  more  voluble.  And 
the  manner  and  the  declaration  of  the  man  reached  a  certain  element 
in  the  courtroom,  and  got  a  visible  reaction.  A  vast  empire  extending 
itself  into  the  sea  fired  their  fancy.  It  had  been  a  dream  of  the  early 
men  and  it  remained  vaguely  in  their  descendants. 

And  yet  one  could  see  Pennington  Carlisle  uneasy  in  his  chair. 

But  he  could  not  stop  the  thing  that  he  had  unwittingly  set  going. 
Finally  he  did  break  in  to  ask  if  the  witness  knew  that  the  will  had 
been  executed.  Harrington  replied  that  he  did  not  know  it,  until  the 
will  was  found  among  his  brother's  papers  after  his  death.  He  had 
convinced  the  dead  man;  but  he  did  not  know  of  that  success  until 
the  testament  was  found. 

And  so  Carlisle  finally  got  his  witness  silenced. 

My  grandfather  and  Judge  Lewis  talked  together  gravely  in  the 
chamber  behind  the  courtroom  at  the  noon  recess. 

"Edmond,"  my  grandfather  said,  "it  will  never  do  for  Harrington 
to  win  this  case.  The  wild  fool  will  involve  the  country  in  a  war,  with 
some  filibuster  into  the  South  or  some  piracy  on  the  sea." 

Judge  Lewis  stroked  his  big  face  with  his  hand. 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  he  replied.  "This  intention  is  not  an  issue 
here.  The  sole  issue  is  the  validity  of  this  will.  What  the  prevaihng 
litigant  does  with  the  estate  he  gains  is  not  before  me." 

But  my  grandfather  was  not  to  be  thus  silenced. 

"The  welfare  of  the  nation  is  before  us  all,"  he  said.  "What  did 
Marshall  do,  or  the  great  Virginia  judges,  when  a  doctrine  of  law 
threatened  the  whole  people?  The  courts  take  their  authority  from 
the  people,  and  in  the  ultimate  exercise  of  that  authority  they  must 
protect  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Lewis,  "'in  the  ultimate  exercise  of  that  authority.' 
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But  this  is  a  trial  court  and  not  a  court  of  last  resort.  If  this  feature 
of  the  case  is  to  be  considered,  it  is  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia 
to  consider  it.  I  cannot  consider  it." 

"And  they  cannot  consider  it,"  replied  my  grandfather.  "It  will 
not  be  in  the  record,  and  so  this  dangerous  fool  will  go  out  into  the 
grainfields  with  his  torch." 

He  stood  up  before  the  window,  a  tall,  imperious  old  man  with  a 
grave,  deep-lined  face. 

"In  my  father's  house,"  he  said,  "there  used  to  be  a  little  circular 
glass  window  on  which  three  names  had  been  scratched  with  the  dia- 
mond setting  of  a  ring:  'Aaron  Burr,'  'Harman  Blennerhassett,' 
and  'Daniel  Davisson.'  It  was  a  meeting  of  conspirators;  but  my 
father,  Daniel  Davisson,  was  not  one  of  them.  Burr  was  a  relative 
and  a  guest,  but  he  told  him  the  truth.  'You're  an  infernal  fool,' 
he  said, '  and  Tom  Jefferson  will  hang  you ! ' " 

He  turned  about  to  Judge  Lewis. 

"And  here,  Edmond,  is  another  infernal  fool  that  you  ought  to  hang, 
instead  of  giving  the  creature  a  treasure  chest  and  a  letter  of  marque." 

I  understood  even  then,  in  my  early  youth,  the  magnitude  of  this 
discussion. 

My  grandfather  saw  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  in  this  case 
and  Judge  Edmond  Lewis  saw  the  exact  limitations  of  the  law  in  it. 
Both  were  right,  and  even  at  this  day  I  do  not  know  which  opinion 
should  have  prevailed.  Here  was  the  law  as  Judge  Lewis  saw  it,  con- 
fined to  a  single  issue.  It  could  not  go  beyond  that  issue.  It  was  better 
to  look  hardship  in  the  face  than  to  break  down  the  rules  of  law — 
he  saw  that  as  clearly  as  Lord  Eldon  saw  it. 

They  went  back  into  the  courtroom. 

The  same  scene  remained.  But  the  case  had  now  a  larger  meaning. 
What  my  grandfather  had  said  to  Judge  Edmond  Lewis  had  moved 
the  whole  drama  up  out  of  the  mere  adjustments  of  romance. 

It  had  now  a  sort  of  national  aspect. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  impending  wrong,  to  the  girl,  sitting  by  her 
attorney,  tugged  any  the  less  desperately  at  my  heart.  She  was  as 
entrancing  as  a  dream,  as  a  painted  picture,  and  she  was  helpless 
before  this  blind  stride  of  the  law  .  .  .  unless  the  magician  with  his 
magic  box  could  save  her.  .  .  . 

What  was  in  that  box? 

When  Carlisle,  for  the  will,  finished  with  his  case.  Judge  Lewis 
asked  Colonel  Braxton  if  he  wished  to  cross-examine  Harrington. 

The  big  lawyer  did  not  at  once  reply.  He  sat  for  some  moments 
looking  at  the  floor,  as  in  reflection,  idle  and  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
at  hand.   Then  he  turned  toward  young  Pennington  Carlisle. 
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''  I  might  ask  him  a  question,"  he  said. 

The  tone  was  gentle  and  apologetic,  as  though  he  were  seeking  a 
favor. 

Carlisle  laughed.     ''You  have  my  permission,  Colonel,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,  Pennington.  It's  just  a  little  thing  I  wanted  to  know." 

Carlisle  thought  he  saw  an  opening  for  a  checkmate,  and  he  stepped 
into  it. 

"About  the  signature  to  the  will.  Colonel?" 

Colonel  Braxton  looked  up  with  wide-open  eyes,  as  in  utter  as- 
tonishment. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "it's  the  dead  man's  signature." 

"Undue influence  then?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Colonel  Braxton's  astonishment  seemed  to  increase. 
"There  was  no  undue  influence  about  the  making  of  this  testament 
.  .  .  no  undue  influence,  Pennington." 

"Incapacity  in  the  testator?" 

"Oh,  no!  "  The  words  whined  like  a  refrain  in  some  absurd  opera. 
"You  couldn't  believe  that,  Pennington;  nobody  could  believe  that 
...  I  couldn't  make  the  jury  believe  that." 

An  aspect  of  victory  enveloped  Carlisle.  He  had,  by  the  clever 
trick  of  drawing  these  admissions,  covered  his  case  to  the  wall;  cut 
from  under  his  opponent  all  the  possible  supports  that  could  be  set 
up  in  such  a  case.  He  had  nothing  more  to  fear ! 

"It's  just  a  little  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  the  witness — for  my  own 
information,  Pennington,"  the  big  lawyer  added. 

Carlisle  made  a  courteous,  ironic  gesture  of  assent.  "I  would  waive 
almost  any  rule  of  evidence,"  he  said,  "in  order  to  add  to  the  infor- 
mation of  this  bar." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  suppressed  laughter.  And  Carlisle  took  his 
tribute  with  a  triumphant  smile.  How  could  he  know,  in  the  arrogance 
of  his  visible  victory,  that  he  was  trifling  with  disaster ! 

Colonel  Braxton  seemed  not  to  realize  the  innuendo.  "Thank 
you,  Pennington,"  he  said,  and  he  turned  to  Harrington. 

The  adventurer,  like  his  counsel,  was  in  that  pleasant  mood  of 
victory  when  one  bears,  in  a  genial  fashion,  with  an  irrelevant  an- 
noyance. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  Colonel  Braxton  went  on,  "if  you  had  ever 
seen  a  sodded  field  plowed." 

Everybody  was  astonished.  What  had  the  plowing  of  a  sodded 
field  to  do  with  the  issues  of  this  case? 

Carlisle's  eyebrows  lifted,  and  the  witness  smiled.  "Why,  yes, 
Colonel,"  Harrington  replied;  "when  I  was  a  boy  on  my  father's 
estate,  I  have  seen  the  negroes  plow  the  pasture  land." 


I 
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''Then,"  continued  the  lawyer,  ''you  can  tell  me  what  happens 
when  the  plow  crosses  a  small,  narrow,  sodded  ditch." 

The  witness  replied  that  if  the  ditch  were  small  and  narrow  the  plow 
would  jump  it,  leaving  the  sod  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  undisturbed. 

Colonel  Braxton  nodded  in  assent. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  "I  thought  that  would  be  true.  .  .  .  I'm  not 
much  of  a  farmer.  .  .  .  I  wanted  to  be  certain." 

That  courtroom  was  full  of  persons  who  were  very  much  farmers, 
and  they  were  beyond  doubt  certain.  The  witness  was  precisely 
correct. 

"Then,"  the  lawyer  went  on,  "it  is  always  possible  to  tell  whether 
such  a  small,  narrow  ditch  or  depression  was  present  in  the  sodded 
field  before  it  was  plowed,  or  made  after  it  was  plowed." 

The  witness  replied  that  this  was  surely  true,  because,  if  it  were 
made  after  the  plowing,  it  would  be  in  the  broken  ground,  but  if  it 
existed  before  the  plowing,  the  plow  would  jump  it,  and  the  undis- 
turbed sod  would  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  or  depression 
across  the  entire  field. 

"Ah  .  .  .  yes,"  Colonel  Braxton  reflected  in  his  gentle  drawl. 
"But  I'm  not  much  of  a  farmer  .  .  .  and  I  wanted  to  be  certain." 

He  sat  down. 

We  were  all  certain.  But  what  had  this  simple  illustration  of  the 
plow  to  do  with  the  contestant's  case? 

Old  Edmond  Lewis  was  no  less  puzzled  than  the  lad  on  the  step 
of  his  bench  below  him.  I  think  he  would  have  ruled  out  this  irrel- 
evant inquiry  if  Carlisle  had  asked  it.  But  to  Carlisle,  in  his  security, 
this  idle  discussion  of  husbandry  was  of  no  importance.  And,  so  far 
as  we  could  see,  he  was  clearly  right. 

The  whole  courtroom  was  astonished. 

It  was  incredible.  ...  It  was  beyond  belief;  but  the  case  was 
ended.  Here  was  Harrington  leaving  the  witness  chair.  Here  was 
Colonel  Braxton  gone  back  to  his  chair.  Here  was  Carlisle  on  his 
feet,  making  his  motion  to  exclude  the  evidence  and  direct  a  verdict. 

The  case  was  ended ! 

It  was  a  rout  .  .  .  a  debacle! 

Judge  Lewis  turned  to  Colonel  Braxton.  He  seemed  to  move 
heavily,  like  a  man  under  pressure.  And  when  he  spoke,  his  voice 
was  harsh: 

"Do  you  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  motion?" 

"No."  The  big  lawyer  was  now  standing  up. 

"Then  you  admit  the  validity  of  the  will?" 

"The  will,"  replied  Colonel  Braxton,  "is  a  forgery." 

The  tension  on  everybody  in  that  courtroom  was  tremendous. 
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"A  forgery!''  exclaimed  the  judge.  "You  have  introduced  no 
evidence  of  forgery." 

"The  evidence,"  replied  Colonel  Braxton,  "is  on  the  face  of  the 
paper  itself.  But  it  takes  a  good  eye  to  see  it,  and,  in  consequence, 
I  have  sent  to  Baltimore  for  the  best  eye  that  could  be  purchased." 

The  man  had  changed.  The  leisure  aspect  had  vanished;  the  stoop 
of  the  shoulders;  the  drawl  in  the  voice. 

He  opened  the  metal  box  on  his  table  and  took  out  a  big  lens. 

He  got  the  will  from  the  clerk. 

"The  signature  is  genuine,"  he  said,  "but  the  writing  above  the 
signature  is  forged.  The  signature  was  on  this  paper  before  the  writ- 
ing was  added,  and  one  does  not  sign  his  name  first,  and  then  after 
that,  write  his  will  above  it." 

"Look,  Your  Honor."  He  carried  the  papers  and  the  lens  across 
to  the  judge's  bench  and  put  them  down  before  him.  "This  paper 
has  been  folded  a  number  of  times.  These  folds  are  across  the  signa- 
ture, and  extend  from  it  under  the  body  of  this  writing.  And  look, 
Your  Honor,  how  the  illustration  of  the  plow  on  the  sodded  field  par- 
allels the  pen  on  the  field  of  this  sheet  of  paper.  When  the  sheet  of 
paper  was  fiat  and  unbroken  by  the  folds,  the  pen  ran  smooth  with 
no  break  in  its  furrow,  as  in  the  lettering  and  the  scroll  of  this  signa- 
ture. But  in  the  body  of  this  writing  above  the  signature,  wherever 
the  pen  came  to  a  crease  of  the  fold,  it  jumped  it,  precisely  as  the  plow 
jumps  a  narrow  ditch,  and  it  left  the  paper  unmarked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fold,  precisely  as  the  plow  leaves  the  sod  untouched  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch.  This  signature  was  written  when  the  sheet  of 
paper  was  fiat,  and  the  writing  above  it  after  the  sheet  was  folded." 

Judge  Edmond  Lewis  stooped  over  the  paper  with  the  lens  in  his 
big  hand.  Then  he  beckoned  to  my  grandfather,  went  down  to  Car- 
lisle's table,  and  called  the  jury. 

The  whole  court  crowded  around  him. 

And  there,  under  the  magnification  of  the  lens,  lay  the  story  of 
the  forgery,  so  clear  that  the  simplest  man  could  see  it.  Carlisle  saw 
it,  and  he  was  appalled.  His  client  had  taken  one  of  the  blank  sheets 
of  paper  (to  be  filled  in  with  the  power  of  attorney)  sent  him,  signed 
by  his  brother,  for  it  was  folded  like  a  letter,  and  above  that  signature 
he  had  traced  this  will,  and  lodged  it  among  the  dying  man's  papers 
when  he  came  to  attend  him  at  his  death.  It  was  all  there,  standing 
out  on  the  white  field  under  the  magnification  of  the  lens. 

It  was  tremendous. 

The  whole  sea  of  faces  packed  into  the  courtroom  was  alight  with 
victory.  But  there  was  no  sound. 

I  stood  up  with  a  wild  beating  of  the  heart. 

The  magician  had  won  for  the  fairy  princess!   And  I  looked  to  see 
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the  big  figure  of  the  lawyer  vanish  in  some  shattering  wonder  that 
would  split  the  courtroom. 


A  MATTER  OF  STANDARDS* 

By  Julian  Street 
I 

RECLINING  on  a  couch  in  his  hotel  bedroom,  its  French  win- 
dows open  to  the  rumble  of  traffic  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
^  J.  Clyde  Dillman  gazed  at  a  steel  engraving  of  Napoleon, 
above  the  marble  mantelpiece,  and  wondered  how  much  trouble  he 
was  going  to  have  with  Mr.  Starbuck. 

A  curious  coincidence,  his  finding  this  portrait  in  his  room.  His 
wife  had  always  said  he  looked  like  Napoleon,  and  he  himself  was  not 
insensible  to  the  resemblance,  perceiving,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
likeness,  a  parallel  between  Napoleon's  swift  rise  to  imperial  rank 
and  his  own  swift  rise  to  the  rank  of  Vice  President  and  Sales  Direc- 
tor of  the  Eureka  Safety  Razor  Company. 

His  thoughts  were  half  with  himself,  half  with  the  Emperor,  when 
the  telephone  rang  and  the  concierge  announced  that  Mr.  Starbuck 
was  waiting  in  the  lounge.  Dillman  rose,  slipped  into  his  coat,  ad- 
justed his  soft  gray  hat  to  a  jaunty  angle,  took  up  a  pair  of  lemon- 
yellow  gloves,  and  started  downstairs. 

Mr.  Starbuck  beamed  through  his  glasses  when  Dillman  told  him 
how  well  he  was  looking.  People  getting  on  toward  seventy  didn't 
mind  hearing  such  things,  and  in  this  case  it  happened  to  be  true.  In- 
stead of  sticking  to  active  business  and  waiting  for  his  arteries  to 
harden,  the  Old  Man  had  begun,  at  sixty,  to  take  long  vacations, 
testing  the  younger  men  of  the  company  with  increased  responsi- 
bility and  finally  selecting  Dillman  to  run  the  business  in  his  absence. 
Of  late  years  his  confidence  in  Dillman  had  grown  to  such  a  point 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Starbuck  had  settled  abroad,  spending  placid  sum- 
mers on  the  golf  links  at  Le  Touquet,  winters  at  Cannes  or  in  Egypt, 
and  the  intermediate  seasons  in  a  spacious  apartment  in  Paris,  where 
once  or  twice  a  year  Dillman  reported  to  him. 

Always,  when  Dillman  came  to  Paris,  Mr.  Starbuck  celebrated  the 
event  at  one  of  his  favorite  restaurants,  and  today's  welcoming  feast, 
at  Larue's,  was  designed  to  harmonize  with  a  Chateau  Margaux  of 
'93,  Dillman's  birth  year,  which,  characteristically,  the  Old  Man  had 
remembered. 

*  From  Scribner's  Magazine,  June,  1930;  copyright,  1930,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Scribner's  Magazine. 
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"Well,  Clyde,"  he  said,  when,  luncheon  over,  their  cigars  were 
lighted,  "is  there  anything  special  on  your  mind  this  trip?" 

"Yes,  Chief,  there  is.  The  women's  trade." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Starbuck,  who  had 
never  been  enthusiastic  about  this  growing  branch  of  the  business. 
"We're  making  the  Eureka  Bijou  for  them,  and  they're  buying  it, 
so  what  more  do  we  want?" 

"A  lot  more,"  Dillman  answered.  "We  haven't  even  scratched  the 
woman's  market.  I've  had  our  people  carrying  questionnaires  around 
and  we've  made  up  some  significant  statistics.  For  example,  the 
average  woman  under  forty  uses  a  safety  razor  once  or  twice  a  week, 
yet  only  thirty-eight  per  cent  have  razors  of  their  own.  The  big  ma- 
jority of  women  borrow  razors  from  their  menfolks,  and  don't  even 
dry  the  blade  afterward,  let  alone  change  it.  And  twenty-one  per 
cent  leave  the  razor  all  caked  up.  I  don't  care  how  mean  a  man  is 
with  money,  he'll  be  glad  to  see  us  sell  a  Eureka  Bijou  to  his  wife, 
daughter,  sister,  or  sweetheart,  because  it's  to " 

"Sweetheart?"  broke  in  Mr.  Starbuck.  "What's  his  sweetheart 
got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Oh,"  said  Dillman  blandly,  "we  ran  across  cases  of  that  kind  too — 
you'd  be  surprised.  And  there's  another  important  angle  to  it.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  ninety-one  per  cent  of  our  blade  kicks  come  from 
married  men.  You  see  what  that  means?  The  woman  sneaks  a  dry 
shave  with  her  husband's  Eureka,  cleans  it  and  puts  it  back;  next 
morning  he  gets  a  rotten  shave,  and  pretty  soon  we  lose  a  customer." 

Mr.  Starbuck  looked  thoughtful,  and  Dillman,  watching  him,  ad- 
mired, as  he  often  had  before,  the  formidable  bony  structure  of  the 
Old  Man's  forehead,  nose,  and  jaw. 

"  What  do  you  propose?" 

"I  want  to  run  a  special  advertising  campaign  directed  exclusively 
to  women.  Mostly  educational.  Our  statistics  show  that  fifty-four 
per  cent  of  them  shave  dry  and  use  no  lotions  afterward.  And  get 
this.  Chief — not  one  in  a  hundred  owns  a  shaving  brush." 

"How  much  is  it  going  to  cost?" 

"A  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"That's  a  lot  of  money." 

"Yes,"  said  Dillman  resolutely,  "and  I  want  to  spend  fifty  thou- 
sand of  it  the  first  three  months."  From  an  inside  pocket  he  drew 
a  sheet  of  foolscap.  "Here's  the  schedule." 

Mr.  Starbuck  examined  the  paper.  "It's  a  good  list,"  he  said, 
"but  I  don't  understand  your  totals.  You  said  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  the  first  three  months,  and  this  says  thirty-five." 

"The  thirty-five  thousand  is  for  space,"  Dillman  explained,  "and 
the  balance  is  for  copy." 
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The  Old  Man  lowered  his  head  and  stared  over  the  tops  of  his 
glasses. 

" Copy?  "  he  repeated.  "Who's  going  to  write  this  fifteen-thousand- 
dollar  copy — Shakespeare?" 

Dillman  had  expected  this,  and,  Napoleon-like,  was  prepared  to 
stand  his  ground. 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  being  surprised,"  he  said.  "Nobody  knew 
the  advertising  game  any  better  than  you  used  to  when  you  were 
building  up  the  business.  But  we're  still  following  the  policy  of  con- 
servatism and  understatement  you  adopted  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Starbuck,  that  sort  of  stuff's  entirely  out  of 
date.  In  advertising,  and  in  everything  else,  moderation  is  passe. 
You  can't  attract  attention  by  whispering  at  a  prizefight,  and  you 
can't  attract  attention  by  understatement  in  an  ad  when  every  other 
advertiser  is  yelling.  Our  advertising  has  got  to  be  pepped  up.  And 
there's  just  one  way  to  do  it.  Indorsements." 

"From  satisfied  customers?" 

"Yes  but " 

"So  that's  your  new  idea,  is  it?"  Mr.  Starbuck  chuckled.  "Why, 
Clyde,  I  printed  indorsements — testimonials  we  used  to  call  them — 
away  back  in  the  days  when  our  only  competitor  was  the  old-fashioned 
straight  razor.  It's  a  good  enough  way  to  advertise,  and  I  have  no 
objections.  But  before  going  on  with  that,  let's  finish  up  with  this 
scheme  of  yours  for  advertising  to  the  women.  You  haven't  told  me 
yet  how  you  expect  to  spend  that  fifteen  thousand  for  copy." 

"That's  just  what  I'm  talking  about.  Indorsements." 

Again  the  Old  Man  lowered  his  head  and  looked  over  his  glasses. 

"From  women?  ^' 

"Certainly." 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  you're  planning  to  ask  women  to — to  say 
they  use  a  razor?" 

"That's  it." 

"And  you're  going  to  pay  them  for  it?" 

"Why,  of  course." 

"Well,"  Mr.  Starbuck  broke  in,  "if  you  think  we  want  to  adver- 
tise the  Eureka  Bijou  with  testimonials  from  a  lot  of  Haymarket 
girls,  you've  got  the  wrong — — " 

"Hold  on,  Chief."  Dillman  raised  a  hand  in  protest.  "I  don't  mean 
that  kind  at  all.  For  fifteen  thousand  I  can  get  six  of  the  best  known 
ladies  in  the  country." 

"Ladies?" 

"  Yes,  I'm  planning  to  lead  off  with  a  princess.  Then  maybe  a  count- 
ess. Then  an  American  society  woman — New  York  and  Newport 
stuff — the  best  I  can  find.    That  makes  three  expensive  ones  to  give 
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US  prestige  at  the  start,  so  I'll  taper  off  with  a  Senator's  daughter 
and  a  couple  of  important  debutantes.  The  regular  rate  for  debu- 
tantes runs  from  two-fifty  to  five  hundred." 

''  Very  interesting.  What  are  princesses  bringing?" 

''As  high  as  six  or  eight  thousand,  if  they  photograph  well." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Starbuck,  "you  plan  to  use  their  pictures  too?" 

"That's  one  of  the  main  features,"  answered  Dillman.  "They 
like  the  publicity,  and  they  like  to  get  the  money  for  their  pet  char- 
ities." 

"I  see.  And  you  think  other  women  will  buy  our  razor  because 
some  society  woman  uses  it?" 

"It's  been  proven  over  and  over  again.  What  put  Suntex  Fabrics 
on  the  map?  Indorsements.  What  made  Plantation  Cigarettes?  In- 
dorsements. What's  putting  over  the  big  brands  of  stockings,  cos- 
metics, and  bathroom  fixtures?  Indorsements!  " 

"These  ladies  indorse  bathroom  fixtures,  too?" 

"Sure." 

"  With  photographs?" 

"Why,  Chief" — Dillman  leaned  forward  and  lowered  his  voice — 
"I  happen  to  know  that  the  Santura  Company  is  about  to  launch 
an  indorsement  campaign  to  popularize  their  new " 

"Your  cigar's  gone  out,"  broke  in  Mr.  Starbuck  loudly. 

" — to  popularize " 

"I'll  get  you  a  fresh  one,"  the  Old  Man  persisted.  "And  I  declare, 
Clyde!  Just  because  I  don't  drink  liqueurs,  I  forgot  to  order  one  for 
you.  Here,  gargon!  " 

Had  anything  further  been  required  to  raise  Dillman's  spirits,  it 
was  the  Fine  of  1865  which  Mr.  Starbuck  ordered.  Soft,  mellow,  and 
rich,  it  warmed  him  through,  filling  him  with  a  golden  optimism. 
The  Old  Man  had  taken  things  better  than  he  had  dared  expect.  If 
a  person  would  listen  to  you  with  an  open  mind  and  judge  your  prop- 
osition fairly,  that  was  all  you  had  a  right  to  ask.  The  rest  was  up  to 
you. 

Mr.  Starbuck  had  been  gazing  down  the  room;  now  he  looked  back 
at  Dillman. 

"It  won't  do,  Clyde,"  he  said  slowly.  "From  a  purely  merchandis- 
ing standpoint  your  plan  is  probably  all  right,  but  there  are  other 
points  to  be  considered.  You  tell  me  that  moderation  in  advertising 
is  passe.  That  may  be  so.  But  what  about  dignity  and  self-respect? 
Are  they  passe  too?  Vulgarity  is  vulgarity,  Clyde,  no  matter  who 
indulges  in  it.  This  scheme  of  buying  testimonials  is  false  and  cheap, 
and  you'll  never  convince  me  that  women  who  go  in  for  it  aren't 
false  and  cheap.  I  don't  want  to  be  identified  with  that  sort  of 
people." 
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"But  I  tell  you  you're  wrong!  "  cried  Dillman.  "The  most  promi- 
nent women  in  the  country  give  paid  indorsements."  He  rattled  off 
half-a-dozen  well-known  names.  "You  can't  say  such  women  as 
those  aren '  t  ladies !  " 

"It  seems  to  me  they've  proved  they  aren't.'* 

"Well,  if  names  like  those  don't  satisfy  you,  tell  me  one  that  does." 
Dillman  spoke  defiantly.  "If  they  aren't  ladies,  who  is  a  lady?" 

To  his  surprise,  the  Old  Man  answered  promptly. 

"That  woman  over  there." 

Dillman 's  gaze  followed  Mr.  Starbuck's  to  a  table  down  the  room, 
at  which  sat  a  deep-bosomed  woman  in  cornflower  blue. 

"  Somebody  you  know?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Starbuck,  "but  I  always  feel  as  if  I  knew  her. 
She  was  Virginia  Cotesworth.  I  used  to  see  her  when  she  was  a  little 
thing  driving  around  town  in  her  pony  phaeton  with  her  mother. 
That  was  in  Deephaven,  before  we  built  our  plant  there.  After  she 
grew  up  she  used  to  come  back  to  the  old  Cotesworth  place  once  in 
a  while,  but  by  that  time  the  family  was  living  mostly  in  New  York. 
She  married  a  grandson  of  old  Cortland t  Peale,  and  the  wedding  made 
a " 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Dillman,  "Mrs.  Geoffrey  Peale?  I've  seen  their 
yacht  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  Yes,  the  Geoffrey  Peales  are  very 
prominent.  I  don't  believe  she's  ever  indorsed  anything,  though. 
At  least  if  she  has  I've  never  seen  it." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Starbuck,  "the  Cotesworths  aren't  that  kind  of 
stock.  They've  always  had  standards.  When  anybody  speaks  of  a 
*lady  '  or  a  'gentleman  '  I  always  think  of  that  family. 

"I  remember  when  Mrs.  Peale's  great-aunt,  Miss  Elspeth  Cotes- 
worth, married  an  English  nobleman,  and  a  reporter  smuggled  him- 
self into  the  church  and  wrote  about  the  wedding.  That  was  in  the 
late  'sixties,  before  the  newspapers  had  society  columns,  and  it  was 
considered  common  for  a  woman  to  have  her  name  in  the  paper  for 
any  reason  whatsoever.  Well,  when  old  Governor  Cotesworth,  the 
bride's  father,  saw  the  writeup,  he  went  down  and  gave  the  editor 
a  canning.  That's  how  much  the  Cotesworths  thought  of  social  pub- 
licity." 

"We're  not  living  in  the  'sixties,  now,"  said  Dillman.  "Ideas  have 
changed  since  then,  and  so  have  people." 

"  Some  people,  maybe." 

"Well,  a  lot  of  Mrs.  Peale's  friends  give  indorsements,"  Dillman 
argued,  "and  in  my  judgment  it's  perfectly  possible  she  might  be 
willing  to  herself.  I'd  like  to  get  her — just  to  convince  you.  It  wouldn't 
hurt  to  try,  anyhow." 

An  expression  of  displeasure  came  into  Mr.  Starbuck's  eyes. 
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"Let's  drop  the  subject,  Clyde,"  he  said.  "A  lady  simply  doesn't 
do  that  sort  of  thing." 

n 

Before  evening  Dillman  had  found  out  at  what  hotel  Mrs.  Geoffrey 
Peale  was  staying,  but  when  he  called  it  was  only  to  be  told  that  she 
was  not  at  home.  She  was  sailing  next  day  on  the  Gigantic^  he  learned, 
and  when,  twenty-four  hours  later,  that  stately  liner  steamed  away 
from  Cherbourg,  J.  Clyde  Dillman  was  among  her  passengers. 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  the  chief  steward,  taking  the  five-hundred-franc 
note  "but  I've  had  special  instructions  to  place  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Peale 
and  her  secretary  at  a  small  table  by  themselves." 

The  deck  steward,  however,  was  open  to  persuasion,  and  next 
morning  Dillman  found  his  deck-chair  beside  the  chairs  assigned 
to  Mrs.  Peale. 

His  vigil  was  not  rewarded  until  noon,  when  there  appeared  a 
blond  young  woman  with  eyeglasses  and  an  efficient  manner,  with 
whom,  through  artifices  having  to  do  with  books  and  steamer  rugs, 
he  presently  got  into  conversation.  Her  name  was  Miss  Bates,  and 
she  was,  as  he  had  supposed,  Mrs.  Peale's  secretary.  Mrs.  Peale  her- 
self did  not  appear  that  day,  but  Dillman  put  in  his  time  with  Miss 
Bates  to  good  advantage,  telling  her  of  his  business  and  of  his  adver- 
tising plans.  Miss  Bates,  he  found,  was  quite  a  clever  girl;  she  agreed 
that  indorsements  from  women  of  social  importance  would  sell  Eureka 
Bijous  by  the  thousands,  and  his  appreciation  of  her  so  increased 
that  before  saying  good  night  he  went  to  his  cabin  and  returned  with 
two  Eureka  Bijou  Specials — dainty  gold-plated  razors  in  compact 
gold-plated  boxes — and  pressed  them  into  her  hand. 

"One  for  you,"  he  said  gently,  gazing  into  her  eyeglasses,  "and  the 
other — I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  give  it  to  Mrs.  Peale." 

Reviewing  the  day  as  he  prepared  for  bed,  Dillman  felt  satisfied 
with  his  progress.  He  had  made  a  friend  of  Miss  Bates,  but  would  she 
as  a  mere  secretary,  feel  free  to  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Peale? 

This  question  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  next  morning,  when  he 
met  them  briskly  walking  the  sunlit  deck.  He  had  decided  to  take 
his  cue  from  Miss  Bates  and  when  she  gave  him  a  bright  nod  in  pass- 
ing, he  observed  with  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  Peale  glanced  at  him,  too. 
Evidently  Miss  Bates  had  already  spoken  to  her  about  him.  He  went 
to  his  seat  and  watched  them  as  they  passed  on  successive  circuits 
until,  almost  an  hour  later,  they  came  toward  their  deck-chairs,  where- 
upon he  rose. 

Dillman  had  heard  somewhere  that  no  one  was  so  democratic  as 
the  genuine  aristocrat,  and  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Peale  showed  him  that  she  was  not  only  democratic,  but  unaffected 
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and  magnetic.  No  wonder  the  common  run  of  women  followed  the  lead 
of  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Peale ! 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  middle-aged 
and  very  British  gentleman,  his  face  mapped  with  purple  veins,  who 
shouted  at  Mrs.  Peale  across  the  intervening  row  of  steamer-chairs, 
addressing  her  as  Zinnie  and  complaining  that  she  had  kept  him  and 
Tina  and  Reggie  waiting  an  hour  for  their  game. 

''Sorry,  Spuds,"  she  answered  placidly,  ''but  I've  found  such  an 
interesting  man." 

"Well,  you  come  along  and  play  contract,"  ordered  Spuds  severely, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Peale  rose,  saying  to  Dillman: 

"I  haven't  thanked  you,  have  I,  for  your  gift?  It  was  so  nice  of 
you.  We  must  have  another  talk.  Miss  Bates  will  tell  you  how  I 
adore  the  young  American  business  man — the  Man  who  Does  Things." 
And  with  a  radiant  smile  she  was  gone. 

"Who's  that  man?"  he  asked  Miss  Bates. 

"The  Duke  of  Pentwater.  He  and  the  Duchess  are  to  visit  Mrs. 
Peale  at  Newport.  They're  poor,  and  they're  hoping  to  pick  up  an 
American  fortune  for  their  son — a  beautiful  boy  but  practically  an 
idiot." 

Dillman  had  intended  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  definitely  broach- 
ing the  subject  of  indorsements,  but  this  opening  was  too  good  to 
be  overlooked. 

"If  the  Duchess  wants  to  pick  up  a  little  money,"  he  began,  "I 
might  be  able  to  get  her  in  on  our  new  advertising  campaign.  How 
is  she  on  looks?" 

"  She  isn't  young,"  said  Miss  Bates. 

"The  photographers  can  fix  that.  Put  her  in  a  big  dark  hat  with 
lots  of  shadows  and  she'll  turn  out  all  right.  The  one  I  really  want, 
though,  is  Mrs.  Peale." 

Anxiously  he  waited,  watching  Miss  Bates's  face. 

"They're  always  trying  to  get  Mrs.  Peale,"  she  answered. 

"Has  she  ever  indorsed  anything?" 

"No." 

"I  realize,"  said  Dillman,  "that  money  doesn't  mean  much  to 
Mrs.  Peale,  but " 

"Oh,  doesn't  it,  though!  "  broke  in  Miss  Bates,  with  a  disconcert- 
ing little  laugh. 

"But,"  pursued  Dillman,  "all  these  ladies  have  their  pet  charities. 
It's  a  great  way  to  raise  money  for  charity,  and  of  course  a  woman 
who  does  it  gets  a  lot  of  publicity  for  herself,  too." 

"You'd  hardly  say  that  Mrs.  Peale  needs  publicity,  would  you?" 

"Perhaps  not  in  the  East,"  Dillman  answered,  "but  you'd  be  sur- 
prised at  the  ignorance  of  the  West.    None  of  the  big  Eastern  social 
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leaders  had  national  reputations  until  these  indorsement  campaigns 
came  along." 

''How  much  were  you  planning  to  pay?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  five  thousand  dollars." 

"You'll  certainly  never  get  her  for  that." 

"With  a  lady  like  Mrs.  Peale  I  guess  we  won't  have  any  friction 
over  money." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  replied  Miss  Bates.  Her  tone  was  un- 
mistakably cynical.  Nevertheless,  before  the  gay  notes  of  the  luncheon 
bugle  echoed  down  the  deck,  it  was  agreed  that  she  would  sound  out 
Mrs.  Peale  upon  the  subject. 

Dillman  spent  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  in  going  over  the 
plans  for  his  campaign.  Mr.  Starbuck  had  not,  in  so  many  words, 
approved  the  purchase  of  indorsements,  so  everything  depended  on 
landing  Mrs.  Peale.  He  must  land  her — even  if  he  had  to  go  as  high 
as  ten  thousand  dollars  and  skimp  the  other  indorsers  accordingly. 
He  must!  More  strongly  than  ever,  the  Napoleonic  spirit  dominated 
him  when  he  left  his  cabin  and  set  out  to  find  Miss  Bates. 

Failing  to  discover  her  on  the  promenade,  he  stood  for  a  time  at 
the  forward  angle  of  the  deck  and  watched  the  slow  lift  and  fall  of 
the  massive  bow.  The  wind  had  risen,  there  were  white  caps  now  and 
the  sky  ahead  was  black.  Rough  weather  coming — yet  the  ship 
plunged,  indomitably  forward. 

Far,  far  ahead,  beyond  that  dark  horizon,  lay  the  vast  reaches  of 
a  continent.  His  country!  America — with  her  mountains,  valleys, 
plains,  her  teeming  towns  and  cities,  her  millions  of  women  waiting 
to  be  made  Eureka-conscious. 

ni 

"No,  Mr.  Dillman,"  said  Mrs.  Peale  amiably,  when  their  confer- 
ence in  her  salon  on  A  Deck  had  proceeded  for  a  time,  "  I've  had  count- 
less opportunities  to  go  into  this  sort  of  thing  and  I  don't  propose 
to  hold  any  bargain  sales." 

"But  five  thousand  dollars " 

"Five  thousand  doesn't  interest  me  in  the  least." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Peale,"  he  protested,  "for  that  figure  I  can  get  a  prin- 
cess." 

She  smiled  sweetly,  "I  don't  doubt  it.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  half-a-dozen  for  that.  God  knows  there  are  enough  of  them  float- 
ing around." 

"Well,  for  that  matter,"  he  said,  a  trifle  nettled,  "there  are  plenty 
of  society  women,  too.  In  fact  our  advertising  agents  tell  me  that 
indorsement  prices  are  due  for  a  big  drop.  The  field's  getting  over- 
crowded." 
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''Not  at  the  top,  Mr.  Dillman,  not  at  the  top." 

''Let's  be  perfectly  candid  about " 

"Exactly,"  she  broke  in.  "Let's  be  candid.  I  happen  to  know  what 
my  friends  have  been  getting,  and  for  a  name  such  as  mine  five  thou- 
sand dollars  is  simply  nothing  at  all." 

"Mrs.  Peale,"  he  urged  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  I'll  put  all  my  cards 
on  the  table.  Our  appropriation  for  six  indorsements  is  just  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  I'm  prepared  to  pay  half  the  entire  amount 
for  yours  alone." 

"But  my  dear  Mr.  Dillman" — she  made  a  pretty  gesture  with  her 
sHm,  patrician  hands — "it  isn't  a  question  of  what  proportion  of  your 
total  I  take.  It's  a  question  of  the  value  of  my  name.  Some  names 
you  can  get  for  very  little;  others  will  cost  more.  Mine  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  latter  class.  Don't  you  see  it  all  depends  on  what  class 
of  name  you  want — on  what  your  standards  are?  The  whole  affair 
is  one  of  standards." 

"  Seventy-five  hundred  doesn't  interest  you,  either?" 
"Certainly  not.    I  know  a  perfectly  impossible  woman — a  climbing 
nonentity  who  married  a  big  name — and  her  regular  rate  is  fifteen 
thousand.    If  I  were  to  accept  what  she  does  I'd  feel  that  I  was  defi- 
nitely cheapening  myself." 

Dillman  could  not  deny  the  force  of  her  argument.  Social  position 
in  America,  he  knew,  was  no  longer  determined  by  publicity  alone, 
but  was  coming  to  be  gauged  by  the  amount  a  woman  could  command 
for  her  indorsement.  Nevertheless,  even  for  Mrs.  Peak's  indorsement, 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  seemed  exorbitant.  Mr.  Starbuck's  attitude, 
however,  had  to  be  considered.  His  approval  of  the  campaign  was 
essential,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  was  to  get  Mrs.  Peale. 

"All  right,  then,"  he  conceded.  "  Fifteen  thousand." 

"No,"  she  said,  smiling.  "Twenty." 

"My  God,"  he  gasped,  "I  can't  go  that  high!  Nobody  ever  got 
that  much.  Come  on,  Mrs.  Peale — be  a  sport  and  split  the  difference! 
Call  it  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred,  won't  you?  Even  at  that 
I'll  have  to  wireless  our  president.  An  extra  twenty-five  hundred  is 
bad  enough,  but  if  I  have  to  ask  him  for  five  thousand  more  the  whole 
campaign  may  fall  through." 

Mrs.  Peale's  gaze  rested  thoughtfully  upon  the  window,  beyond 
which  gray  seas,  piHng  high,  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  lurching 
ship. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "  Seventeen  thousand  five  hundred." 

"Thanks,"  said  Dillman  flaccidly.  "As  soon  as  everything's  settled, 
we'll  send  a  check  for  that  amount  to  whatever  charity  you  name." 

"No,  just  send  it  to  me." 

"Very  good,"  he  agreed.    "Now  about  the  photograph:  You  ought 
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to  be  posed  in  a  kimono  in  a  nice  tiled  bathroom,  holding  a  Eureka 
Bijou  in  your  hand." 

"  Oh,  no.  Not  with  the  razor — and  not  in  a  bathroom." 

"I  don't  mean  the  whole  bathroom,"  he  said  hastily.  "Just  a  sug- 
gestion of  tiles  and  a  mirror." 

Firmly  she  shook  her  head.  "Nothing  of  the  kind  was  mentioned. 
I'll  be  photographed  in  the  drawing-room  of  my  New  York  house. 
It's  a  handsome  paneled  room  copied  from  the  old  Gothic  chapel  at 
St.  Albans." 

"ButMrs.  Peale " 

"If  you  want  me  in  the  bathroom,"  announced  the  lady,  "you'll 
have  to  pay  the  full  twenty  thousand." 

"All  right,  then,"  he  said  mournfully,  as  he  rose.  "In  the  drawing- 
room." 

As  he  hurried  down  the  creaking  corridor  outside,  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  his  footing. 

"I  never  knew  a  big  liner  could  roll  like  this,"  he  remarked  to  the 
lift  attendant. 

"Nor  I,  sir,"  replied  the  cheerful  cockney.  "It's  an  'owling  'urri- 
cane,  sir,  and  she's  chynged  'er  course," 

"What  for?" 

"That  I  couldn't  syy,  sir." 

But  when  Dillman  tried  to  send  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Starbuck  he 
learned  why  the  Gigantic' s  course  had  been  changed. 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "but  we  can't  accept  messages  at  pres- 
ent. There's  a  ship  in  distress." 

"This  message  is  extremely  important,"  announced  Dillman,  frown- 
ing. 

"Sorry,  sir,"  the  clerk  repeated,  "but  it's  orders." 

IV 

Under  a  gray,  reeling  dawn,  through  drifting  fog  and  gusts  of  rain, 
the  Gigantic  slowly  circled  an  area  of  troubled  water  which,  though 
indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  sea,  was  to  the  navigators  of 
the  ship  a  spot  as  definitely  located  as  if  it  had  been  marked  by  a 
vast  tombstone. 

Before  full  daylight  a  lifeboat  from  the  sunken  ship  was  sighted, 
lifting  and  falling  on  the  long  swells,  aftermath  of  the  hurricane,  and 
its  dazed  occupants  were  with  difficulty  brought  safely  to  the  liner's 
deck.  By  nightfall  five  more  lifeboats  had  been  rescued,  and  the  Gi- 
gantic, after  crackling  conversations  with  other  vessels  now  gathered 
on  the  scene,  left  them  to  continue  the  search  and  pointed  her  swift 
prow  once  more  in  the  direction  of  New  York. 

Quickly  the  tale  of  the  disaster  ran  through  the  Gigantic,  quickly 
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her  wireless  spread  the  news  throughout  the  world,  and  the  clothes 
of  the  survivors  were  still  damp  with  sea-water  when  the  newspapers 
of  five  continents  started  beating  out  the  story. 

The  first  meager  bulletins,  telling  only  of  the  heavy  loss  of  life, 
sent  a  wave  of  horror  sweeping  across  the  world;  then,  as  details  be- 
came known,  horror  was  followed  by  rage,  for  it  developed  that  greedy 
owners  had  sent  the  vessel  forth  unseaworthy,  and  that  the  crew  had 
rowed  away  while  passengers  were  drowning. 

Out  of  this  dark  and  shameful  welter  emerged  a  solitary  hero. 

Thomas  Bush,  wireless  operator,  had  stayed  at  his  post  and  gone 
down  with  the  ship.  Gaining  the  surface,  he  swam  to  a  lifeboat  manned 
by  several  members  of  the  crew  who  were  rowing  away.  After  club- 
bing down  a  defiant  stoker  Bush  turned  the  boat  back  and  dove  time 
and  again  into  dangerous  seas  to  rescue  drowning  men  and  women. 
And  now,  safe  aboard  the  Gigantic j  these  rescued  men  and  women 
told  and  retold  the  story  of  his  heroism. 

Like  all  his  fellow  passengers,  Dillman  thrilled  to  the  tale  of  Bush's 
deeds,  and  yet  he  did  not  appreciate  Bush  fully  until  news  began  to 
come  by  wireless  from  New  York.  The  hero  would  be  met  by  a  com- 
mittee at  Quarantine  and  whisked  away  to  the  Battery.  Mounted 
police  would  escort  him  up  Broadway.  The  Mayor  would  bestow  upon 
him  the  Freedom  of  the  City,  and  from  Washington  came  rumors  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

To  Dillman,  the  hero  was  now  more  than  a  hero.  The  omnipotent 
hand  of  publicity,  reaching  out  across  unmeasured  leagues  of  sea, 
had  plucked  him  from  obscurity  and  raised  him  aloft  to  dangle  glo- 
riously before  the  eyes  of  an  ecstatic  universe.  Bush  was  at  the 
moment  the  most  talked-of  man  in  the  world. 

It  was  his  position  in  the  public  eye,  rather  than  his  heroism,  that 
caused  Dillman  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Mrs.  Peale  knew  of  the  visit  in 
advance  and  to  her,  immediately  afterward,  Dillman  carried  his 
grievance. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  fellow  is  hopelessly  stupid,"  he  said, 
"or  whether  he's  dazed  by  what  he's  just  been  through.  Anyhow, 
he  claims  he  isn't  interested  in  the  idea — won't  even  talk  about  it." 

"How  much  did  you  offer  him?" 

"I  expected  he'd  want  to  trade  with  me,  so  I  started  at  a  thousand. 
And  that  was  as  far  as  I  could  get  because  the  fool  wouldn't  talk." 

"Probably  he  doesn't  want  to  commit  himself,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Peale,  "until  he  reaches  New  York  and  sees  what  other  offers  he  can 
get." 

"That  may  be  it,"  said  Dillman,  frowning,  "but  somehow  I  don't 
think  so." 

"  What's  the  most  you'd  be  willing  to  pay  him?" 
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**His  indorsement  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  lead  off  our  new  cam- 
paign for  men.  At  a  pinch  I'd  give  him  five  thousand." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  get  him  for  you?" 

Dillman  stared  at  her. 

"Yes,  I  mean  it,"  she  said,  "I'll  get  him  for  you  at  five  thousand 
or  less,  on  the  understanding  that  whatever  I  can  save  belongs  to  me." 
And  as  he  hesitated  she  went  on:  "If  it's  going  to  be  done  at  all  it 
must  be  done  at  once." 

"What  makes  you  think  you  can  do  it?"  he  asked  with  grudging 
admiration. 

"Because  I'm  a  woman."  Gayly  she  rose  from  her  deck-chair. 
"You  just  take  me  down  there,"  she  said,  laying  her  lovely  hand  on 
Dillman's  arm,  "and  I'll  attend  to  the  rest." 


Thomas  Bush,  lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  borrowed  bathrobe,  glanced 
toward  the  door  with  tired  eyes  as  they  entered. 

"Oh,  don't  get  up!  "  protested  the  lady  as  he  started  to  rise.  "I'm 
Mrs.  Geoffrey  Peale,  and  I  couldn't  let  the  voyage  end  without  coming 
to  shake  the  young  hero's  hand.  We  are  all  proud  beyond  words, 
Mr.  Bush,  to  be  on  the  same  ship  with  you," 

Bush  was  plainly  embarrassed.  "Excuse  my  looks,"  he  said,  feeling 
the  tawny  stubble  on  his  lean,  strong  chin,  "but  the  doctor  said  for 
us  to  take  it  easy,  and  we  weren't  expecting  callers."  As  he  said  "we," 
he  indicated  a  curtained  bunk  across  the  room. 

"Oh — are  we  disturbing  someone?" 

"Nothing  disturbs  a  sailor  when  he's  asleep."  Bush  smiled  faintly, 
and  Mrs.  Peale,  returning  the  smile,  continued  in  an  ingratiating 
voice: 

"Mr.  Bush,  you  are  going  to  receive  many  honors,  but  we  all  feel 
that  there  should  be  a  material  reward  as  well.  Mr.  Dillman  tells  me 
he  mentioned  something  of  the  sort  to  you,  but  he  felt  that  perhaps 
you  didn't  quite  understand.  So  I  thought  I'd  better  come  to  see  you 
about  it." 

Bush  looked  at  Dillman,  then  at  her,  but  made  no  reply. 

"We've  been  talking  it  over,"  she  went  on,  "and  we've  decided  to 
make  it  two  thousand  dollars  instead  of  one.  Think  of  it,  Mr.  Bush!  " 
Her  patrician  hands  fluttered  in  an  impressive  gesture.  "Two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  just  signing  your  name  to  a  little  testimonial." 

"Yes,"  said  Dillman,  "all  I  want  is  for  you  to  sign  a  statement  some- 
thing like  this."  From  his  pocket  he  drew  a  paper  and  handed  it  to 
Bush,  who  silently  inspected  it. 

I  have  always  used  the  Eureka  Safety  Razor.  A  shave  with  a  Eureka  is  as 
smooth  as  the  caress  of  your  sweetheart's  hand  upon  your  cheek. 
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"What  made  you  think  I  use  a  Eureka?"  inquired  Bush,  looking  up. 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  answered  Dillman,  smil- 
ing.  "  If  you  sign  up  that's  all  I  want.  It's  just  a  matter  of  business." 

Slowly  Bush  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  much  obliged,"  he  said,  "but  I  can't  do  it." 

Mrs.  Peale  gave  him  a  look  of  sharp  appraisal. 

"Mr.  Bush,"  she  said,  "you're  going  to  be  the  hero  of  New  York 
tomorrow,  but  heroes  aren't  remembered  very  long.  Now,  in  order  to 
get  this  thing  settled  right  away,  Mr.  Dillman  and  I  will  raise  our 
offer  to  twenty-five  hundred,  but  that  is  positively  our  top  price. 
As  friend  and  well-wisher  I  strongly  advise  you  to  accept  while  the 
offer  is  open." 

Again  Bush  shook  his  head. 

" It  isn't  the  money,"  he  said.  "It's  the  idea  of  the  thing." 

"If  I  was  you.  Bush,"  said  Dillman,  in  a  dry,  measured  tone,  "I 
wouldn't  let  that  part  of  it  worry  me — not  when  indorsements  have 
been  given  by  the  finest  people  in  the  country."  With  the  gesture  of 
a  showman  he  indicated  Mrs.  Peale.  "This  lady  herself  is  indorsing 
the  Eureka — Mrs.  Geoffrey  Peale,  the  leader  of  New  York  society." 

Bush  looked  uncomfortable. 

"I'm  not  saying  anybody  else  shouldn't  do  it,"  he  replied  doggedly. 
"All  I'm  saying  is  that  fm  not  going  to." 

"Why  not?  "    Dillman  was  plainly  impatient. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  can  make  you  understand,"  said  Bush  slowly. 
"You  see,  I  come  from  a  funny  little  town,  and  I  guess  we  don't  look 
at  things  just  the  way  they  do  in  the  cities.  Anyhow,  if  I  did  a  thing 
like  this  I'd  feel  sort  of — sort  of  cheap." 

"For  heaven's  sake!  "  cried  Dillman.  "You  admitted  a  little  while 
ago  you  lost  everything  when  that  ship  sank.  You  haven't  a  nickel 
to  your  name!  " 

"That's  the  point,"  said  Bush.  "My  name's  all  I've  got,  so  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  I'd  better  hang  onto  it." 

VI 

As  the  stateroom  door  closed  behind  the  departing  visitors,  Bush 
heard  an  elaborate  yawn  from  the  depths  of  the  bunk  across  the  way. 

"Did  they  wake  you.  Shorty?"  he  asked. 

"What  I  ain't  able  to  comprehend,"  said  the  invisible  Shorty  in 
a  ruminative  tone,  "is  what  the  hell  a  lady's  doing  with  a  razor.  Does 
she  shave  her  husband?" 

"The  doctor  told  us  we  could  go  on  deck  this  afternoon,"  said  Bush, 
rising  and  throwing  off  his  bathrobe.    "I  want  a  little  of  that  sun." 

From  the  hip  pocket  of  a  pair  of  wrinkled,  salt-stained  trousers  he 
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drew  a  flat  metal  box,  small  and  tarnished,  and  took  from  it  a  safety 
razor  with  which  he  presently  began  to  shave. 

''I  had  a  straight  razor,"  remarked  Shorty  mournfully,  "but  she 
went  down." 

"You  can  have  my  safety  razor  in  a  minute,"  said  Bush.  A  slow 
grin  came  over  his  soapy  image  in  the  mirror  as  he  added:  "It's  a 
Eureka,  and  believe  me.  Shorty,  a  shave  with  a  Eureka  is  as  smooth 
as  the  caress  of  your  sweetheart's  hand  upon  your  cheek." 

"Yeah?"  yawned  Shorty.    "I'll  borrow  it  when  you  get  through." 


ONE  HEAD   WELL  DONE* 

By  John  D.  Swain 

VISITORS  to  the  city  of  Kemper  usually  find  something  pleas- 
ant to  say  about  the  estate  of  Beulah  Land,  which  lies  some- 
what to  the  north  of  the  river  approach,  well  beyond  the 
rolling  mills  and  foundries  whose  smoke  wreathes  the  town  in  a  per- 
petual and  melancholy  fog.  Beulah  Land  is  the  oldest  holding  in 
Kemper;  its  mellow  brick  manse,  colonial  Dutch  in  design,  with  walls 
to  which  ivy  two  centuries  old  clings,  stands  in  the  midst  of  ten  acres 
of  smooth  lawns  dowered  with  picturesque  trees. 

It  is  the  ancestral  estate  of  the  Vedders;  and  the  Reverend  Peter 
Vedder,  a  retired  missionary,  the  last  of  his  line,  save  for  some  nieces 
and  nephews,  had  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  lived  here,  in  com- 
pany with  a  great  array  of  solemn-faced,  or  pink  and  jolly,  ancestral 
portraits,  some  unusual  early  colonial  furniture  and  silver,  a  few  serv- 
ants, and  his  memories  of  strange  adventures  in  many  lands. 

Often,  in  steaming  jungle  or  entrancing  isle,  or  on  some  bleak  pla- 
teau of  a  colder  clime,  he  had  closed  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  vision 
of  this,  his  home  until  he  graduated  from  college  and  then  from  the 
seminary.  For  long  years  it  had  heartened  him  in  the  performance 
of  heroic  or  fatiguing  labors. 

In  good  time,  advancing  years  and  the  missionary  board  reprieved 
him,  and  he  turned  his  steps  toward  home  and  a  well-earned  rest. 
And  with  him  he  had  brought  many  curious  slips  and  roots  to  plant 
about  the  broad  acres  of  the  place  he  had  named  Beulah  Land.  Also, 
from  time  to  time  during  his  labors  in  tropical  fields,  he  had  sent  home 
cuttings  to  be  planted  for  him,  awaiting  his  return.  Thus  it  was  that 
amid  many  trees  of  native  growth  one  might  see  whole  ranks  of  Jap- 
anese pagoda  trees,  like  crippled  mendicants  raising  twisted  limbs 
in  supplication;  and  not  far  from  the  house,  he  had  caused  to  be 

*  From  T op-Notch,  November  i,  1930;  copyright,  1930,  by  Street  and  Smith.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  author. 
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erected,  from  designs  of  his  own,  a  sort  of  pagoda  of  masonry,  with 
open  sides  and  many-colored  tile  roof  culminating  in  a  gilded  bell.  A 
lazy  little  brook  loafed  through  the  grounds,  and  in  places  where  it 
widened  out  its  surface  was  covered  with  gigantic  pink  water  lilies, 
brought  from  Egypt. 

A  good  place  to  look  upon,  restful,  surrounded  by  a  hawthorn  hedge 
not  too  high  to  look  over,  yet  almost  impenetrable  to  trespassers. 
But  the  wide  gates  were  never  closed,  and  wayfarers  were  welcome 
at  any  time.  In  summer,  the  good  man  always  had  tea  served  in  the 
pagoda,  with  little  delicacies  to  which  long  years  in  far  countries  had 
accustomed  his  palate.  There  were  tiny  salt  fish,  dried  in  the  hot 
sand,  known  as  Bombay  duck;  queer  chutneys,  enticing  marmalades 
in  fat-bellied  earthen  pots,  pungent  tobacco  for  smokers,  and  always 
plenty  of  very  thin  slices  of  toast  and  unsalted  butter.  The  Reverend 
Peter  Vedder  seldom  lacked  company  at  tea,  representatives  of  the 
older  families  with  whom  he  had  grown  up,  or  curious  strangers  whom 
he  never  repulsed,  not  a  few  bearing  subscription  lists  to  which  he 
nearly  always  contributed. 

More  than  a  few  of  those  who  slowed  down  while  passing  Beulah 
Land,  to  rest  their  eyes  on  its  placid  and  tree-shaded  vistas,  beheld 
something  more  startling  than  might  have  been  looked  for  in  this 
serene  abode.  Those  beholding  it  for  the  first  time  always  supposed 
it  to  be  an  unusually  large  monkey,  or,  rather,  an  ape;  but  even  when 
familiarity  had  taught  them  otherwise,  they  never  failed  to  pause 
and  smile.  For,  with  inconceivable  agility,  the  figure  disported  itself 
in  the  trees  of  Beulah  Land,  swinging  by  the  arms,  letting  go  and  seem- 
ing to  fly  through  the  air,  to  grasp  unerringly  a  stout  limb  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  feet  away.  The  figure  was  always  barefoot,  ambidex- 
trous, and  unquestionably  happy. 

It  was  natural  to  compare  this  arboreal  gymnast  to  an  ape;  but 
there  was  this  difference,  besides  that  of  size.  Even  a  monkey  does, 
now  and  then,  fall  from  a  tree.  This  figure  never  did.  Indeed,  he 
could  spot  an  ordinary  monkey  two  coconuts,  and  beat  him  to  the  top 
of  the  tallest  tulip  tree  in  the  yard.  The  performer  had  been  brought 
home  by  the  clergyman,  and  was  by  birthright  a  citizen  of  the  myste- 
rious island  of  Borneo.  For  many  years  in  that  country,  he  had  served 
as  Vedder's  valet,  cook,  and  bodyguard.  So  great  was  his  affection 
for  his  master  that  when  his  master  returned  to  America,  the  little 
brown  man  insisted  on  coming  along;  and  glad  indeed  was  Vedder 
to  bring  him. 

The  missionary  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  him,  not  without  a 
certain  noble  pride,  as  "one  of  my  converts."  And  in  saying  this  he 
was  entirely  honest.  He  supposed  that  his  little  man  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  taught.    He  appeared  to  have  done  so. 
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He  attended  church  services  and  sat  respectfully  through  long  and 
incomprehensible  sermons  and,  when  questioned  by  Vedder  as  to 
his  soul,  always  tried  to  answer  what  he  thought  was  expected  of  him. 
He  wore,  usually,  civilized  garments;  even  endured  a  collar  and  neck- 
tie and  shoes;  though  as  a  rule  he  compromised  on  sandals,  and  when 
he  relaxed  thoroughly,  went  barefoot. 

Despite  his  long  association  with  white  men,  he  could  barely  un- 
derstand simple  sentences,  and  his  vocabulary  did  not  cover  more 
than  a  hundred  words.  His  tribal  name  was  so  impossible  to  Western 
lips  and  ears  that  he  had  come  to  be  known,  even  to  Vedder,  as 
''H'lo,"  this  representing  as  well  as  could  be  the  Borneo  gentleman's 
attempt  to  utter  our  national  salute. 

At  frequent  intervals  he  performed  his  daily  dozen,  swinging  from 
limb  to  limb  of  the  trees.  Weighing  not  over  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
he  was  prodigiously  strong,  as  well  as  quick. 

He  could  not  only  walk  on  his  hands,  but  upon  his  extended  finger 
tips.  He  could,  from  a  dead  stand,  leap  ten  feet  forward,  backward, 
sideways,  like  a  great  spider.  And  with  the  blowpipe,  one  of  which 
he  had  brought  along  with  him,  he  could  bring  a  swift-flying  bird  to 
ground,  pierced  by  a  feathered  dart  which,  in  H'lo's  native  island,  he 
had  known  how  to  impregnate  with  a  poison  that  meant  certain  death 
to  man  or  beast.  Also,  he  could  use  the  native  sword-knife  of  his 
people  neatly  and  effectively.  But  these  gory  exploits  he  had  long 
since  put  aside. 

His  position  in  Vedder's  household  was  a  trifle  vague.  He  was 
listed  as  a  servant  and  had  quarters  in  the  upper  story  of  the  old 
stable,  now  used  as  a  garage.  He  followed  Vedder  about  like  a  spaniel, 
but  his  services  were  nominal.  Usually,  he  served  the  tea  things, 
clad  in  white  linen,  with  a  turban  at  one  end  and  sandals  at  the  other. 
It  always  pleased  the  guests.  Otherwise,  the  housekeeper,  or  maid, 
could  have  done  it  as  well,  or  better. 

Vedder  would  have  been  greatly  surprised  had  he  been  able  to 
look  into  H'lo's  heart.  There  he  would  have  learned  that  the  silent, 
wooden-faced  little  man  heartily  pitied  the  venerable  scholar.  For 
H'lo  had  been,  in  his  youth,  apprenticed  to  a  native  priest,  or  med- 
icine man,  or  miracle  worker;  had,  after  serving  his  time,  become  the 
puri-puri  of  a  village  of  head-hunters.  With  a  few  mango  seeds,  a 
tube  of  bamboo,  some  gums  and  spices  and  herbs,  and  a  sharp  knife, 
he  could  have  stepped  onto  the  apron  of  any  vaudeville  stage  and 
stopped  the  show.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  salary  he  might  have  de- 
manded and  received;  but  it  never  occurred  to  hirii  to  capitalize  the 
secrets  he  could  work  but  could  not  himself  explain. 

He  knew,  however,  that  his  venerable  master,  a  holy  man,  was  un- 
able to  do  so  much  as  palm  a  pebble  or  practice  the  simplest  ventril- 
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oquism  or  hypnotism.  Even  the  rudiments  of  magic  were  unknown 
to  him.  And  yet,  while  utterly  unable  to  appease  or  evoke  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  Vedder  gravely  proclaimed  his  knowledge  of  eternity 
and  the  future  life. 

Little  H'lo  sadly  shook  his  head.  It  was  beyond  his  poor  brains  to 
reason  out!  But  he  loved  his  master,  and  Vedder  had  once  risked  his 
own  life  to  save  his;  had  treated  him  with  unfailing  kindness,  had 
never  poked  fun  at  him.  Therefore,  it  behooved  H'lo,  as  a  loyal 
Bornean,  to  pretend  to  believe  in  the  Reverend  Peter  Vedder's  creed 
and  to  be  a  faithful  member  of  his  church.  Secretly,  behind  the  old 
stable,  H'lo  from  time  to  time  appeased  his  own  evil  spirits  and 
worshiped  his  gods,  in  the  traditional  manner  of  his  race  for  countless 
centuries. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  old  missionary  had  come  home  to  rest; 
and  yet,  he  didn't  rest.  Though  well  stricken  in  years,  he  was  still 
erect  and  stalwart,  and  above  all  he  had  the  missionary  zeal.  Fifty 
years  of  fighting  against  the  devil  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  sit- 
ting still  and  uttering  no  protest.  And  the  city  he  returned  to  was 
a  far  different  place  from  the  big,  sleepy  town  he  had  left.  It  had 
grown  incredibly  richer,  and  it  had  accumulated  slums.  In  tune  with 
the  hectic  times,  it  had  jazzed  along  the  highway  of  fast  cars,  night 
clubs,  roadhouses,  and  frantic  pleasures.  Corruption  reigned  secure 
in  high  places.  Politics  was  wedded  to  bootlegging,  and  to  worse  than 
that.  Protection  could  be  bought.  Revenge  could  be  sated,  for  a  price. 

The  year  that  young  Vedder  had  sailed  away  to  his  first  mission- 
ary field,  in  Ceylon,  a  young  girl  of  Kemper  had  won  renown  and 
favorable  comment  in  the  one  city  newspaper  for  working  the  most 
decorative  worsted  motto  in  a  Sunday-school  competition.  The  very 
week  he  returned,  a  battered  veteran,  a  young  girl  of  about  the  same 
age  had  just  broken  the  world's  record  by  climbing  a  tall  flagpole, 
lashed  to  a  bos'n's  chair,  and  remaining  aloft,  in  view  of  cheering 
multitudes,  for  twenty-six  days  and  nights,  having  her  food  and  drink 
and  cigarettes  hoisted  to  her  on  a  pulley. 

When  Vedder  left  home,  wine  was  to  be  had  in  prosperous  homes, 
ale  in  all  homes.  On  New  Year's  Day,  every  young  man  donned  his 
best  clothes  and  called  on  all  the  girls  he  knew,  and  was  served  with 
punch  or  even  champagne,  and  cakes,  and  sandwiches,  and  returned 
home  late  at  night  the  worse  for  dyspepsia  or  befuddlement.  But 
when  Vedder  returned,  wine  and  strong  drink  were  officially  banished; 
and  high-school  children  were  drinking  varnish  removers  and  etch- 
ing fluid  from  expensive  crystal  and  silver  flasks.  While  Vedder  was 
still  a  seminary  student,  a  company  of  players  had  been  chased  from 
Kemper  because  two  women  members  of  the  cast  appeared  in  black 
tights.    He  returned  to  find  that  revues  were  popular  with  the  best 
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Kemperites,  and  that  the  entire  wardrobe  of  the  chorus  of  eighty 
might  have  been  packed  into  a  lunch  basket. 

The  crusading  blood  of  Peter  Vedder  curdled  in  his  ministerial 
veins  when,  after  some  delay  in  getting  settled,  he  began  to  look  about 
him  and  to  note  with  a  troubled,  and  finally  with  a  kindling,  eye  the 
sin  which  seemed  to  be  stalking  by  day,  and  especially  by  night,  along 
the  highways  of  his  native  town.  Most  of  those  he  had  known  as  a 
boy  and  a  young  man  were  dead  or  had  migrated  to  distant  places. 
Few  landmarks  were  left. 

His  own  estate  was  the  exception:  the  proudly  exhibited  historic 
demesne  of  Kemper.  Of  money,  he  had  more  than  enough.  His  fore- 
bears had  been  thrifty  men;  real-estate  values  had  advanced  enor- 
mously. Had  he  wished  to  sell  his  land  and  house  he  could  have  re- 
tired almost  a  milHonaire.  But  this  was  furthest  from  his  mind. 

The  hours  he  had  planned  to  spend  in  pleasant  reading  in  the  great, 
dark  library,  or  beneath  one  of  his  trees  on  the  lawn,  he  devoted  to 
scanning  the  newspapers,  or  to  frowning  consideration  of  the  open 
corruption  that  offended  him  both  as  a  citizen  of  Kemper,  and  as  a 
missioner  of  God.  He  was  born  a  fighter;  and  he  had  fought  in  coun- 
tries where  life  was  never  too  easy  and  death  was  often  at  one's  elbow. 

He  girded  up  his  loins  for  battle  and  presently  became  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  certain  influential  parties.  He  was  too  important  to  be 
ignored;  his  reputation  was  more  than  local,  and  great  men  visited 
him  from  time  to  time.  He  had  what  the  Kemper  bosses  termed  "pull," 
but  what  was  really  character,  recognized  by  important  state  and 
national  officials.  He  could  get  things  done;  make  investigations  func- 
tion. When  one  of  his  fiery  articles  was  too  hot  for  the  local  press  to 
dare  use,  he  would  have  it  printed  at  his  own  expense  on  dodgers, 
and  circulated  where  it  would  do  the  most  damage.  He  bought  whole 
pages  of  newspaper  advertising  for  his  campaigns  for  decency.  Not 
afraid  to  call  names  out  loud,  he  made  a  great  many  furtive  gentle- 
men exceedingly  uncomfortable.    He  became,  in  short,  a  nuisance. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  present  year,  and  to  the  season  of  late 
spring,  when  the  trees  were  putting  on  their  smartest  and  thickest 
gowns  of  green,  and  the  lawns  of  Beulah  Land  were  dense  velvet 
carpets,  and  little  frogs  sang  anthems  in  the  crooked  brook  that 
traversed  the  fields  surrounded  by  the  hawthorn  hedge.  And  it  brings 
us  also  to  a  part  of  town  where  the  wonders  of  budding  nature  are 
not  highly  regarded,  and  where  the  denizens  prefer  stuffy  rooms,  the 
windows  of  which  look  out  upon  blank  walls;  rooms  with  stout  chairs 
and  sticky  tables  and  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  and  redistilled  al- 
cohol. Such  a  room  as  that  in  the  back  of  "Gory"  Hammond's  near- 
beer  parlor,  which  was  neither  a  parlor  nor  stocked  with  near  beer. 

In  this  sanctum  the  topic  under  consideration  was  nothing  less 
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than  the  future  of  the  Reverend  Peter  Vedder.  His  accomphshments 
were  aired  freely  and  fluently.  It  is  true  that  much  that  was  vital  to 
his  life  history  was  not  so  much  as  touched  upon.  There  was  nothing, 
for  instance,  concerning  his  heroic  efforts  during  an  Indian  famine, 
when  he,  almost  unaided,  saved  a  whole  province  from  being  wiped  out. 
Nothing  of  that  time  when,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  effected  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  wild  tribes  far  up  in  the  mountain  border  of  Tibet. 
Nor  of  his  arriving  at  one  of  the  sink  holes  of  the  Far  East,  an  island 
city  famous  for  its  vice  and  squalor  and  its  traffic  in  drugs,  and  of  his 
leaving  it  years  afterward,  a  credit  to  its  island  neighbors. 

The  accomplishments  of  Vedder  since  his  return  to  his  home  city 
were  all  that  interested  the  assembled  biographers  in  Gory  Hammond's 
dive.  The  fact  that  he  had  harassed  the  bootlegging  trust  until  the 
price  of  Canadian  ale  had  been  forced  up  by  more  than  two  dollars 
a  case;  and  the  other  fact  that  a  certain  street  down  beyond  the  rail- 
road tracks  now  contained  no  less  than  thirty  empty  tenements. 
Also,  that  some  half  dozen  gunmen  and  dope  peddlers  were  now  lan- 
guishing in  cells,  instead  of  speeding  in  costly  roadsters  in  the  pur- 
suit of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

It  was  evident  that  the  united  opinion  of  all  present  was  that  Peter 
Vedder  must  go.  He  must  be  given  the  works;  taken  for  a  ride.  Blot- 
ted out,  in  short.  So  that  it  was  a  mere  formality  when,  everybody 
having  exercised  his  full  rights  of  free  speech.  Gory  spoke,  with  the 
half  grin,  half  snarl  that  characterized  him  in  his  moments  of  lighter 
humor. 

''All  those  in  favor "  he  grunted.     "Cont'ry  minded?    Ifs  a 

vote!  Le's  have  another  liT  drink,  boys." 

A  simple  meeting,  free  from  malice.  If  there  had  been  no  disposi- 
tion to  glorify  the  missionary's  record,  there  was  likewise  none  to 
indulge  in  any  expression  of  hatred.  He  was  in  their  way;  a  nuisance. 
In  a  strictly  business  proposition,  he  was  a  matter  of  useless  overhead, 
and  as  such,  the  city  of  Kemper  ought  not  to  have  to  carry  him  any 
longer. 

Back  home,  in  his  old-fashioned  library,  Peter  Vedder  sat  reading 
quietly  from  Volume  3  of  a  History  of  Civilization  During  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  had  no  inkling  that  he  had  been  the  topic  of  a  business 
meeting  far  down  town,  held  by  men  whose  faces  were  not  familiar 
to  him,  and  only  one  or  two  of  whom  he  had  heard  of  by  name. 

The  Reverend  Peter  Vedder  was  shot  on  a  mild  night,  about  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  with  a  full  moon  peering  redly  through  a  slight  haze. 
It  was  the  sort  of  evening  to  bewitch  one  into  prowling  across  broad 
stretches  of  lawn,  on  which  the  moon  cast  the  umber  shadows  of 
many  trees.  Deep  in  the  hollow  where  the  brook  ran,  the  frogs  were 
piping;   the  scent  of  lilacs  charged  the  air.    Almost  perfect  solitude 
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reigned,  for  the  street  on  which  Beulah  Land  fronted  was  not  one  of 
the  automobile  arteries  leading  into  the  city,  and  after  dark  there 
was  little  traffic.  The  time  and  place  were  well  chosen;  also,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  unknown  assailant  had  used  a  gun  with  a  silencer 
attached.  Nobody  could  be  found  who  had  heard,  in  the  stillness, 
anything  like  the  sound  of  a  shot;  and  there  were  plenty  near  enough 
to  have  heard  one. 

There  had  been  a  sole  witness.  The  little  Borneo  man,  H'lo,  as 
has  been  said,  occupied  an  upper  room  in  the  stable,  now  used  as  a 
garage.  Vedder  drove  his  own  car  and  employed  no  chauffeur,  so 
that  H'lo  was  alone  nights. 

Even  more  strongly  than  his  master  he  had  been  wheedled  by  the 
splendor  of  the  full  moon,  which  had  occupied  a  powerful  place  in 
the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  his  youth.  He  did  not  any  longer  bow 
down  to  and  invoke  the  lunar  goddess,  but  he  loved  to  steal  softly 
through  the  glades  and  copses.  He  had  the  faculty  for  seeing  by  night 
almost  as  well  as  a  cat;  on  this  hazy  night  he  could  have  read  news- 
paper print,  had  he  been  able  to  read  at  all.  Not  in  any  way  intrud- 
ing upon  his  master's  solitary  ramble,  nor  keeping  watch  over  him, 
since  he  had  no  inkling  of  danger,  he  was  yet  not  far  away  when  the 
shot  was  fired. 

The  "Croaker,"  as  the  agent  of  Gory  Hammond  and  those  higher 
up  knew  him,  had  returned  to  the  city  to  report  and  to  build  up  his 
alibi.  He  had  slipped  away  from  the  little  back  room,  had  seemingly 
been  absent  but  a  few  minutes;  had  gone  hatless  and  coatless  from  a 
game  of  stud  poker.  Outside  he  had  slipped  into  coat  and  cap  and  lo- 
cated his  automatic.  It  was  arranged  that  his  companions  should, 
if  necessary,  swear  that  the  Croaker  had  been  present  all  the  evening 
and  until  well  toward  morning.  To  that  end,  the  patrolman  on  beat 
had  been  invited  in  twice  and  given  a  drink.  Each  time,  he  saw  the 
Croaker  apparently  absorbed  in  the  game,  shirt-sleeved  and  with  a 
pile  of  chips  before  him  and  a  half -empty  glass. 

Slipping  back  into  the  little  room,  his  errand  accomplished  and  his 
"rod"  hidden,  Gory  Hammond  had  looked  up,  searching  his  veiled 
eyes. 

"  See  anybody?"  he  asked. 

The  Croaker  shook  his  head.  "Nope.  Only  a  little  black  stable- 
boy  quite  a  ways  off.  And,  bo!  Y'oughta  seen  that  bozo  climb  a  freer' 
Hammond  looked  troubled.  "How  near  was  he?" 

The  Croaker  spat  on  the  floor.  "Too  far  to  make  me.  And  ya  can 
take  it  from  me,  he's  up  in  that  tree  yet!" 

Hammond  nodded  and  riffled  a  fresh  pack  of  cards.  The  Croaker 
reached  for  a  bottle  and  poured  himself  a  stiff  drink.  About  the  table 
a  little  sigh  of  relief  passed.  A  good  job,  well  done! 
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The  Croaker  was  wrong  in  dismissing  the  little  black  stable-boy 
so  easily.  It  is  true  that  H'lo  had  climbed  a  tree  with  surprising  speed. 
It  was  instinctive  in  him  to  do  this  in  the  presence  of  a  danger  he 
could  not  avert  by  force  or  stealth.  And  he  could  not  avert  what 
had  happened  to  Peter  Vedder. 

He  was  at  a  considerable  distance.  To  the  Croaker,  a  mere  vague 
figure  which  he  was  just  able  to  identify  as  not  belonging  to  the  Nor- 
dic race.  But  H'lo  was  able  to  tell  a  great  deal  more  about  the  as- 
sassin. Despite  his  grief  and  terror,  he  did  not  lose  his  head  at  all. 
Eyes,  ears,  nose,  were  all  alert.  He  had  caught  the  flicker  of  a  shadow 
emerging  from  a  tall  syringa  bush  some  paces  back  of  the  clergyman; 
a  shadow  that  moved  on  a  windless  night.  Instantly  thereafter  the 
shadow  had  taken  form  as  a  man :  a  man  who,  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  his  victim,  presented  a  black,  shiny  tube,  from  whose 
end  poured  forth  a  red  streak  and  a  bad  smell. 

There  was  also  a  noise;  but  it  was  a  very  small  noise.  One  that 
would  not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  chance  passer  on  the 
highway.  H'lo  knew  it  for  one  of  the  weapons  of  civilization;  a  weapon 
that  killed.  He  himself  was  unarmed.  Dead,  he  could  not  avenge 
his  master.  He  climbed  a  tree  at  a  rate  that  would  have  left  a  Barbary 
ape  breathless. 

With  this  act,  he  passed  from  the  notice  of  the  Croaker.  But  he 
was  far  more  dangerous  aloft  than  on  the  ground.  He  peered  through 
thick  branches,  saw  Vedder  reel,  and  swing  about  facing  his  assail- 
ant, who  poured  two  more  shots  into  his  body  ere  it  collapsed.  Then 
the  killer  walked  swiftly  and,  as  he  supposed,  silently,  away,  keeping 
to  the  shadows  cast  by  the  trees. 

His  steps  were  perfectly  audible  to  H'lo,  who,  swinging  soundlessly 
from  limb  to  limb,  overtook  him  and  followed  him  at  a  little  distance, 
until  he  came  to  the  hedge,  over  which  he  vaulted,  to  be  lost  to  sight 
down  the  dark  road. 

Thus  far  H'lo  followed;  then  he  hurried  back  to  see  if  he  could  do 
anything  for  his  master.  But  in  the  meantime,  he  had  got  the  Croak- 
er's spoor;  filed  and  indexed  his  peculiar  scent  in  his  mind.  To  H'lo 
all  men  smelled  as  differently  as  they  looked.  And  all  white  men 
smelled  badly!  Even  the  Reverend  Peter  Vedder  smelled  sickishly 
of  soap  and  sometimes  of  bay  rum.  He  had  noted  the  walk  of  the 
Croaker;  here  again,  all  men  differed  to  H'lo.  No  two  walked  alike. 
He  observed  the  color  of  his  hair  as  shown  under  his  cap;  the  eyes  he 
could  not  tell  about.  But  the  slit  mouth,  with  the  half  lift  at  one  cor- 
ner, and  one  ear  with  a  mangled  lobe,  bitten  in  some  ancient  fight 
and  improperly  treated,  so  that  it  was  thickened  and  scarred — these 
and  other  details  H'lo  would  never  forget. 

Hurrying  back,  he  found  Vedder  seemingly  dead.    He  was  uncon- 
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scious,  and  he  bled  badly.  When  he  saw  this,  H'lo  knew  that  he  was 
not  dead.  Dead  men  do  not  bleed.  Ripping  off  his  coat  and  tearing 
aside  the  shirt,  H'lo  found  all  three  of  the  bullet  holes.  He  found 
Vedder's  handkerchief,  tore  it  up  into  wads,  stuffed  them  into  the 
wounds.  This  was  highly  unhygienic,  but  it  served.  After  which,  he 
picked  his  master  up  easily,  though  his  master  outweighed  him  two 
to  one,  slung  him  over  a  shoulder,  and  trotted  up  to  the  house.  Shortly, 
a  hysterical  housekeeper  was  telephoning  the  police,  who  arrived  with 
a  surgeon.  Vedder's  own  physician  arrived  shortly  thereafter. 

The  police  grilled  H'lo.  That  is  what  police  are  for:  to  grill  people. 
The  results  were  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  went.  Going  out  to  the 
scene  of  the  shooting  they  found  footprints,  faintly  visible.  These 
came  from  a  syringa  bush  and  led  back  to  the  hedge,  where  broken 
twigs  showed  that  somebody  had  crossed.  It  was  H'lo  who  pointed 
out  the  faint  tracks  whenever  the  police  with  their  flashlights  failed. 
The  assailant  had  unfortunately  not  dropped  any  of  those  clues  that 
are  always  dropped  in  good  fiction.  There  wasn't  so  much  as  a  coat 
button,  not  even  a  shred  of  cloth  torn  off  by  a  branch  of  the  trees  the 
Croaker  had  skirted. 

It  was  clear  to  the  police  that  H'lo  was  not  guilty.  His  loyalty  was 
attested  by  the  servants.  It  wasn't  believable  that  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  an  automatic  with  a  silencer.  And  the  sergeant  in  charge, 
and,  later  on,  his  superiors,  knowing  of  necessity  something  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Kemper,  and  of  the  cramp  the  Reverend 
Peter  Vedder  had  put  in  the  styles  of  certain  worthies,  set  forth  to 
look  the  underworld  over.  They  might  be  tainted  with  graft;  to  some 
extent,  a  few  of  their  higher  officials  might  even  have  secret  traffic 
with  the  bootlegging  barons;  but  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  a  famous 
citizen  like  Peter  Vedder  must  be  punished.  It  was  with  entire  una- 
nimity that  the  Kemper  police  acted.  Their  plain-clothes  men 
swarmed  out  like  bees  from  a  hive.  The  hunt  was  on. 

H'lo,  handicapped  though  he  was  by  having  a  vocabulary  of  a  one- 
year-old  child,  might  have  supplied  more  details  than  he  chose  to 
supply.  He  could  have  drawn  so  good  a  picture  of  the  man  who 
had  stolen  upon  his  master  as  he  walked  under  the  full  moon  that 
the  police  would  have  recognized  him  who  was  known  in  the  under- 
world as  the  Croaker.  They  might  or  might  not  have  been  able  to 
pin  it  on  him;  they  certainly  would  have  given  him  the  works,  a 
three-  or  four-day  continuous  session  of  the  third  degree.  Anyway, 
they  would  have  made  the  pinch. 

But  they  got  no  details  from  H'lo.  Why  should  he  tell  them?  In 
all  fairness,  by  all  the  rights  of  sportsmanship,  the  man  belonged  to 
him,  to  H'lo.  Let  the  police  find  out  for  themselves.  He,  H'lo,  would 
make  his  own  play.    In  his  own  way  he  would  see  that  the  wheels  of 
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justice  turned,  even  though  they  might  not  twirl  in  conventional 
style. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  Vedder,  still  unconscious,  lay  as  good  as  dead. 
His  chest  had  been  X-rayed.  Two  eminent  surgeons  had  joined  his 
physician  and  the  police  surgeon  in  conference.  A  trained  nurse  hov- 
ered about.  In  the  hall  outside,  a  policeman  sat,  waiting  to  take  any 
dying  statement  that  might  be  forthcoming.  And,  his  grilling  by  the 
police  at  an  end,  H'lo  was  back  in  his  garage  chamber,  kneeling  down 
on  the  floor,  where  in  a  small  earthen  dish  smoldered  a  strange  col- 
lection of  objects  he  had  kept  by  him  for  just  such  emergencies. 

There  were  the  whiskers  of  a  black  tomcat,  some  parings  of  Ved- 
der's  finger  nails,  a  sticky  gum  he  had  brought  back  from  the  Bor- 
nese  jungle,  on  to  which  he  had  squeezed  one  or  two  drops  of  his  own 
blood,  from  a  pricked  finger.  The  whole  was  mixed  with  sundry  scraps 
of  rag  and  paper,  and  smelled  very  badly,  but  was,  or  so  H'lo  believed, 
grateful  to  the  nostrils  of  sundry  bloody-minded  spirits  he  was  ac- 
customed to  invoke  in  hours  of  need. 

And  what  greater  need  could  there  be,  thought  the  little  brown 
man  as  he  swayed  on  his  knees  and  muttered  queer  incantations, 
than  to  repay  to  the  full  the  evil  man  who  had  crept  upon  his  master 
unawares,  and  shot  him  first  in  the  back  and  then  twice  more  in  the 
chest?  Later  on,  H'lo  would  pray  for  his  recovery.  But  that  demanded 
an  entirely  dift^erent  procedure,  directed  to  different  spirits.  The 
first  thing  to  do,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to  make  sure  that  his  master  were 
avenged.  Recovery,  desirable  as  it  was,  much  as  he  loved  him,  was 
secondary. 

Beside  him,  as  he  knelt  alone  in  the  dark  room,  lay  his  kris,  a  heavy 
sword-knife  whose  beautifully  polished  steel  glimmered  where  it 
caught  the  faint  rays  that  filtered  in  through  drawn  shutters  in  his 
one  window.  Its  blade  was  patterned  in  a  wave,  not  dissimilar  to  the 
humbler  bread  cutter  of  our  households.  Thus,  its  cutting  surface 
was  tripled  in  effectiveness;  and  so  razor-keen  was  it  that  H'lo  could 
toss  a  straw  into  the  air  and  sever  it  as  it  was  drifting  downward. 
And  so  lightning  quick  was  its  wielder  that  he  could  cut  the  straw 
twice  before  it  fell.  This  weapon  was  indeed  a  part  of  his  religion  and 
was  ordinarily  kept  in  a  lacquer  scabbard  bearing  mystic  symbols. 

H'lo's  time  was  his  own.  His  services  to  his  master  were  perfunc- 
tory. He  received  no  actual  wages,  having  little  or  no  use  for  money; 
but  in  a  leather  bag  he  had  quite  a  sum  tucked  away,  and  he  could 
have  had  much  more  by  simply  asking  for  it. 

He  was  not  a  familiar  figure  on  the  Kemper  streets,  although  he 
often  accompanied  Peter  Vedder  when  the  latter  drove  his  car.  In- 
asmuch as  Vedder  had  never  learned  to  speak  more  than  a  few  short 
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phrases  in  any  Bornese  dialect,  conversation  between  master  and  man 
was  negligible.  Their  sole  tie  was  a  queer  sort  of  affection  largely- 
based  on  misunderstanding.  To  Vedder,  his  little  man  was  a  con- 
verted heathen  of  slender  mentality.  To  H'lo,  Vedder  was  a  noble 
gentleman  of  feeble  intellect  and  a  priest  without  power.  They  got 
along  admirably. 

From  this  hour  H'lo  began  to  appear  more  often  on  the  streets  of 
Kemper.  He  went  out  mostly  after  dark,  and  frequented  the  less 
savory  quarters  of  the  town.  His  knowledge  bridged  nothing  of  the 
local  political  condition,  the  organized  vice  that  prevailed  in  certain 
places.  But  his  instinct  told  him  where  he  would  be  most  likely  to 
encounter  the  man  who  had  shot  Vedder;  and  it  was  not  very  long  be- 
fore his  patience  was  rewarded. 

He  met  up  with  the  Croaker  lounging  in  front  of  a  billiard  parlor; 
and,  keeping  unobtrusively  in  the  shadows,  and  biding  his  time  with 
the  patience  of  the  savage  hunter,  he  trailed  him  to  Gory  Hammond's 
place.  Thereafter,  he  established  the  fact  that  this  was  the  Croaker's 
regular  hangout;  and  henceforth  H'lo  made  this  neighborhood  his 
own  ambush. 

He  found  a  dark  doorway  across  the  street,  the  doorway  of  one  of 
the  houses  Peter  Vedder  had  caused  to  be  vacated;  and  here  he  watched 
night  after  night,  since  he  could  not  deal  with  the  Croaker  while  sur- 
rounded by  cronies,  most  or  all  of  whom  were  armed. 

It  was  not  that  H'lo  feared  these,  or  hesitated  to  give  his  own  life 
in  order  to  take  that  of  his  enemy;  but  he  feared  failure.  He  had  a 
deep  respect  for  the  weapons  of  the  white  man.  Furthermore,  in  order 
to  make  his  revenge  complete,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Croaker 
should  die,  while  H'lo  went  unscathed. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  upper  chamber,  Peter  Vedder  was  getting  better. 
A  rugged  constitution,  coupled  with  a  powerful  will  to  live,  formed 
just  the  partnership  his  skillful  physicians  needed.  They  ventured 
to  issue  a  bulletin  stating  that  the  crisis  had  been  passed,  and  that, 
barring  a  relapse  or  a  complication,  Vedder  would,  in  time,  be  as  good 
as  new.  But  meanwhile,  he  could  not  be  moved. 

It  was  a  matter  of  many  nights  of  fruitless  watching  before  H'lo 
got  his  chance.  Nights  when  he  blended  with  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  empty  doorway,  his  kris  thrust  through  his  belt  and  extending 
down  on  the  inside  of  his  trouser  leg,  sheathed  in  its  lacquered  scab- 
bard. 

There  came  a  night  when  a  dark  car  drew  up  in  the  alley  beside 
Cory's  place;  and  toward  midnight,  the  Croaker  and  two  compan- 
ions emerged  and  took  their  places  within.  The  powerful  car  moved 
noiselessly  up  the  alley  and  on  to  the  street.  Its  driver  piloted,  as  he 
believed,  three  paying  fares.   Actually,  he  had  an  extra  fare;  for  H'lo 
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slipping  like  a  shadow  from  his  ambush,  leaped  forward  and  curled 
up  within  the  great  spare  tire  lashed  to  the  end  of  the  car.  Once  there, 
he  was  as  unobtrusive  as  a  worm  in  a  walnut. 

The  ride  he  took  was  long,  fast,  and  uncomfortable.  At  first  he 
could  identify  the  streets,  because  his  hunter's  sense  of  any  path  once 
taken  did  not  desert  him.  But  presently  they  swung  off  into  avenues 
not  familiar  to  him;  and  in  time  they  came  to  great  stretches  of 
vacant  land,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  homes  of  Kemper's 
wealthiest  citizens. 

Just  before  reaching  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  these 
estates,  the  car  turned  aside  into  a  service  entrance,  where  beneath 
a  high  brick  wall  it  was  practically  invisible.  The  chauffeur  sat  at 
his  wheel.  The  three  fares  stepped  out,  one  of  them  bearing  a  small, 
worn  leather  bag.  Passing  farther  down  the  service  entrance,  and 
coming  to  a  locked  wooden  gate,  one  of  them  set  up  a  little  folding 
ladder,  up  which  all  three  climbed,  to  drop  over  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  drawing  up  their  ladder  behind  them. 

H'lo,  having  no  ladder,  was  obliged  to  use  other  means.  He  climbed 
a  tree,  swung  from  it  to  another,  from  a  limb  of  this  onto  the  top  of 
the  wall.  The  top  was  garnished  with  broken  glass;  but  H'lo  wore 
shoes  and  was  not  scratched.  Once  over  the  wall,  on  the  smooth  lawn, 
he  removed  his  shoes,  leaving  them  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Ahead  of 
him  he  could  dimly  see  the  three  men  making  their  way  toward  the 
outlines  of  the  great  house,  closed  in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  who 
was  abroad.  Only  a  caretaker  remained  within.  The  Croaker  and  his 
pals  had  come  to  loot  the  place. 

Following  slowly  and  noiselessly,  his  flat  nostrils  twitching  as  he 
quested  for  the  familiar  scent  of  the  Croaker,  H'lo  noted  presently 
that  at  a  great  clump  of  rhododendrons  the  three  paused.  There  fol- 
lowed a  whispered  conference;  and  then,  leaving  the  Croaker  behind 
with  the  leather  bag,  his  two  companions  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
began  to  crawl  toward  the  darkened  mansion.  It  was  their  duty  to 
explore,  to  learn  if  possible  just  where  the  caretaker  was,  and,  if  he 
had  gone  to  bed,  to  select  the  right  window  to  force.  And  then  to 
return  to  inform  their  chief. 

Had  H'lo  arranged  matters  himself  he  could  not  have  improved 
on  them.  Everything  was  exactly  to  his  liking.  He  was  left  alone  with 
the  man  he  wanted.  Softly,  he  drew  forth  his  kris,  removing  it  from 
its  scabbard.  Flat  on  his  belly,  he  began  to  crawl  toward  the  clump 
of  rhododendrons. 

So  utterly  quiet  was  his  advance,  that  the  watchful  Croaker  had 
no  inkling  that  any  living  being  was  near  him.  All  his  senses  were 
focused  ahead,  his  eyes  and  ears  straining  to  follow  the  slow  progress 
of  his  two  pioneers.     It  was  not,  indeed,  until  H'lo  reached  out  a 
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skinny  brown  hand  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  with  the  finger 
of  fate  that  he  uttered  a  startled  oath  and  rolled  over,  his  eyes  star- 
ing backward  and  upward  into  the  gloom. 

Whether  he  knew  even  then  what  it  was  that  stood  over  him,  or 
why,  will  never  be  known.  There  followed  a  sharp  grunt  as  H'lo 
whirled  his  living  shaft  of  wavering  steel,  estimated  to  the  minute 
fraction  of  an  inch  the  precise  cervical  vertebrae  he  proposed  to  sever, 
and  struck.  The  surprised  head  of  the  Croaker  rolled  to  one  side;  his 
body  for  a  moment  threshed  in  the  dew-heavy  grass. 

Without  touching  the  body,  and  scarcely  looking  at  it,  H'lo  raised 
the  head  by  its  sleek  black  hair.  He  held  it  outright  until  the  blood 
had  drained  from  it.  Then  he  thrust  it  into  a  crude  bag  he  had  con- 
trived from  an  old  rubber  raincoat,  and  with  only  a  glance  toward 
where  the  other  two  men  were  still  creeping  forward  toward  the  house 
H'lo  retraced  his  footsteps,  put  on  his  shoes,  scaled  the  wall  in  the 
same  way  he  had  before,  but  a  little  more  awkwardly,  because  of  his 
burden.  He  arrived  home  before  dawn  and  without  being  seen  by 
anybody.  And  as  he  was  a  trifle  tired  he  fell  instantly  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

It  was  some  five  minutes  after  H'lo  had  dropped  over  the  wall  that 
''Hotfoot"  Bill  Garry  returned  to  report  that  all  was  well;  that  the 
snores  of  the  faithful  caretaker  made  music  on  the  midnight  air,  and 
that  the  third  man  waited  under  a  certain  window  for  the  Croaker  to 
fetch  the  leather  satchel  with  its  tools. 

Arrived  at  the  rhododendron  bush  Hotfoot  paused  and  made  a 
slight  hissing  sound  to  warn  the  Croaker,  who  was  a  nervous  man, 
likely  to  shoot  first  and  investigate  afterward.  Somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  Croaker  did  not  reply.  Hotfoot  hissed  again,  then  crept 
forward.  He  could  see  the  other's  figure  outstretched  on  the  grass, 
motionless,  apparently  vigilant.  Hotfoot  whispered  to  him. 

'"Sail  jake,  Croaker!  C'm'on." 

The  Croaker  did  not  move.  Surprised,  Hotfoot  next  ventured  to 
poke  his  chief  with  a  foot;  but  though  the  body  gave,  no  reassuring 
voice  came  to  him  in  the  dark.  Then  Hotfoot  turned  on  his  electric 
torch,  and  what  he  saw — or  rather  what  he  failed  to  see — drew  from 
him  a  lamentable  cry  upon  his  Maker.  He  dropped  the  flashlight, 
and  his  knees  buckled.  Frantically,  he  searched  for  the  light,  assuring 
himself  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  some  trick  of  light  and  shade, 
or  of  an  overstimulated  imagination.  Finding  his  torch,  he  again 
bathed  the  figure  of  the  Croaker  in  its  cold  beam.  And  then  he  saw 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken. 

The  Croaker  had  no  head !  And  no  spare  head  lay  anywhere  about. 
It  had  gone!  Vanished  utterly.  As  clean  as  if  removed  at  leisure  by 
a  coroner's  physician,  the  Croaker's  headpiece  had  been  sliced  from 
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its  supporting  neck.  Nor  was  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
struggle;  no  torn  turf,  trodden  grass.  Aside  from  his  headless  condi- 
tion, the  Croaker  was  resting  as  easily  as  if  asleep  in  his  bed. 

Hotfoot  collapsed  to  the  ground,  unable  to  speak  aloud.  He  trem- 
bled as  if  in  a  fit  of  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Only  after  a  long,  long  time  were 
his  clumsy  fingers  able  to  dig  out  a  card  of  white  powder  from  his  vest 
pocket;  and  even  then  he  lost  most  of  the  first  dose.  He  tried  again, 
snuffed  up  a  tremendous  jolt,  and  presently  recovered  enough  nerve 
and  strength  to  scramble  to  his  feet  and  fly  across  the  grass,  making 
little  effort  this  time  to  keep  to  the  shadows.  And  so  he  presently 
rejoined  his  waiting  companion,  under  the  library  window.  Dropping 
to  his  knees,  he  placed  his  mouth  to  one  of  ''Heeby-Jeeby's  "  ears. 

''6'^w^,Heeby!  He's  dead!" 

"Shtit  up!  Who's  dead?"  snarled  the  other,  in  a  near  whisper. 

''The  Croaker!  Somebody's  cut  off  his  block.  It  ain't  nowheres 
around,  neither.  I  looked  for  it!" 

Heeby-Jeeby  turned  and  looked  venomously  into  his  terrified  pal's 
staring  eyes.  He  knew  that  Hotfoot  was  a  hophead,  although  he  had 
promised  to  take  only  one  jolt  tonight,  and  that  an  hour  before  they 
started.  //  he  had  gummed  up  the  works 

His  insistence  and  evident  terror  forced  Heeby  to  follow  him  back, 
to  see  for  himself.  What  he  saw  sent  him  nearly  as  limp  as  it  had 
Hotfoot.  Only,  not  being  a  hophead,  his  nerves  were  under  better 
control.  Not  too  good,  however!  But  it  was  he  who  insisted  upon 
making  a  more  thorough  search.  Guardedly  using  their  torch,  they 
covered  every  inch  of  ground  within  many  yards  of  the  body;  but 
without  effect.  Nor  could  they  make  out  the  slightest  trace  of  foot 
steps  other  than  their  own.  The  bare  feet  of  H'lo  had  left  no  marks 
on  the  dank  grass. 

Heeby  was  almost  as  unnerved  as  the  other;  but  he  did  have  sense 
enough  to  frisk  the  headless  torso  of  their  late  leader,  and  to  remove 
therefrom  all  the  money,  his  rod,  and  one  or  two  papers.  Then  both 
men,  all  appetite  for  their  evening's  exploit  gone,  hastened  to  the  wall 
where  they  had  parked  the  ladder,  and  rejoined  the  waiting  chauffeur, 
whose  hair  rose  as  he  listened  to  what  had  taken  place  back  there. 
In  two  minutes  more,  the  great  car  was  speeding  back  to  Kemper 
with  its  amazing  news. 

Not  until  past  noon  the  next  day  did  the  caretaker  come  in  for  his 
own  private  shock.  Upon  discovering  the  headless  intruder,  he  made 
only  a  very  cursory  examination  before  hurrying  to  the  telephone. 
The  police  arrived  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  The  reporters  were 
not  much  behind  them.  Never  before  had  Kemper  had  such  a  magnifi- 
cent front-page  story ! 

The  underworld  reeks  with  superstition.    Generally  speaking,  the 
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less  religion  a  man  has,  the  more  he  believes  in  hunches  and  mascots, 
in  evil  spirits  and  jinxes.  The  news  of  the  Croaker's  horrible  end 
flashed  through  the  underworld  long  before  the  first  newspaper  extra 
was  on  the  streets.  And  the  identity  of  the  slain  man  was  not  fully 
determined  until  next  morning's  edition  appeared. 

In  any  ordinary  circumstance,  the  Croaker  would  have  been  given 
a  swell  funeral.  The  underworld  delights  in  such ;  in  the  displaying  of 
huge  and  tasteless  and  very  expensive  floral  wreaths  and  emblems, 
a  band,  all  the  taxicabs  in  town  and,  if  possible,  stores  closed,  schools 
dismissed,  and  flags  at  half  mast.  In  the  case  of  a  man  as  useful  and 
as  prominent  as  the  Croaker,  the  body  would  lie  in  state  for  a  day  at 
least.  But  it  was  awkward  to  be  saddled  with  a  body  lacking  any 
head !  And  so,  the  lying  in  state  was  omitted.  Also,  a  sort  of  chill  seiz- 
ing the  underworld  in  its  grip,  the  floral  gifts  were  rather  meager,  the 
attendance  decidedly  light.  The  Croaker's  funeral  was  the  drabbest 
Kemper  had  seen  in  years,  save  when  an  inmate  of  the  Town  Farm 
died. 

The  police  made  diligent  search  for  the  missing  head.  They  didn't 
especially  care  because  the  Croaker  had  been  beheaded,  but  they  did 
dislike  to  have  anybody  make  away  with  the  remains,  or  any  part 
thereof.  It  was  necessary  to  accuse  somebody,  make  an  arrest,  and 
have  another  grilling  of  the  suspect.  And  without  the  head,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  witness  who  would  admit  knowing  anything  about 
the  movements  of  the  Croaker  on  the  fatal  night,  there  could  be  no 
suspect. 

In  many  furtive  backrooms  and  cellars,  whispered  speculation  went 
on  as  to  who  had  bisected  their  famous  gunman  and  what  had  hap- 
pened to  his  head.  Many  a  bold  killer  refused  to  emerge  alone  after 
nightfall.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  stick-ups  and  banditry  of 
all  sorts.  Even  the  police  preferred  to  patrol  the  night  routes  in  pairs! 
And  no  boy  in  all  Kemper  could  have  been  hired  to  pass  the  cemetery 
after  dark,  wherein  reposed  the  Croaker;  or  all  of  him  that  had  been 
found. 

Unaware  and  uninterested  in  the  tremors  that  throbbed  in  the  less 
savory  parts  of  the  town,  H'lo  worked  happily  in  his  room  over  the 
old  stable.  He  had  all  the  time  there  was,  and  nobody  ever  visited 
him.  And  how  good  it  seemed  to  him,  an  ex-head-hunter  of  parts,  to 
be  engaged  once  more  at  his  artistic  tasks! 

The  proper  curing  of  the  severed  head  of  an  enemy  need  not  be 
described,  for  two  good  reasons.  The  details  are  not,  by  Caucasian 
standards,  pleasant  ones;  and  everything  except  the  more  secret 
parts  of  the  complicated  process  may  be  learned  from  books  of  travel 
in  any  public  library.  H'lo  had  first  of  all  to  remove  the  brains  of 
the  Croaker;  not  too  difficult,  this,  because  there  were  so  few  of  them. 
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He  had  to  gather  the  proper  roots  and  barks  to  tan  the  flesh  with. 
Some  of  these  he  had  brought  from  Borneo,  others  he  gathered  from 
the  trees  of  Beulah  Land.  It  is  a  long  process,  and  was  made  longer 
because  of  the  little  man's  desire  to  make  of  this  his  masterpiece.  No 
telling  when  he'd  have  another  head  to  operate  on ! 

When  the  cruder  portions  of  his  labors  had  been  accomplished 
thoroughly,  the  workman  gave  place  to  the  artist.  For  it  is  in  re- 
creating from  the  tanned,  leathery  features  the  precise  look  of  the 
original,  as  he  was  in  life,  that  the  true  head-hunter  excels.  And 
H'lo  was  a  true  artist.  He  overlooked  nothing.  The  black  hair  he 
slicked  back  with  oil.  He  gave  to  the  lips  that  sinister  lift  at  one  cor- 
ner, characteristic  of  the  Croaker.  The  lines  in  his  face  were  correctly 
incised. 

His  hardest  task  concerned  itself  with  the  eyes.  But  here,  luck 
helped  him  out.  Happening  to  glance  within  the  windows  of  an  op- 
tician, on  one  of  the  rare  days  when  he  walked  on  Main  Street,  he 
beheld  a  tray  of  artificial  eyes,  beautifully  and  realistically  made. 
They  were  of  all  colors  and  assorted  sizes.  One  set  were  nearly  the 
duplicate  of  the  sullen  ''lamps"  of  the  late  Croaker.  H'lo  went  within, 
and  largely  by  making  signs,  bargained  for  them. 

The  price  surprised  him  but  did  not  deter  him.  And  to  the  young 
clerk,  a  newcomer  who  knew  not  who  H'lo  was,  the  incident  of  sell- 
ing a  pair  of  artificial  eyes  to  a  ''funny  little  darkey"  who  had  per- 
fectly good  ones  of  his  own,  was  all  in  the  day's  work  and  swelled  his 
sales'  commission. 

There  arrived  a  day  when  H'lo  was  permitted  to  make  his  first 
visit  to  the  sick-room,  and  to  feast  his  eyes  on  his  beloved  master. 
He  bore  with  him  a  gift,  incased  in  a  pillow  case.  And  when,  after 
sinking  to  one  knee  beside  the  bed,  and  kissing  his  master's  hand,  he 
rose  and  snatched  off  the  pillow  case,  there  was  revealed  the  mirac- 
ulously lifelike  head  of  the  Croaker! 

An  ordinary  invalid  would  have  received  a  severe  shock;  but  the 
Reverend  Peter  Vedder  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  Most  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  among  primitive  peoples,  and  he  had  become  hardened 
to  strange  and  even  revolting  customs.  Thus,  he  suspected  that  his 
faithful  H'lo  had  been,  ere  becoming  Christianized,  a  head-hunter. 
And  he  himself  had  brought  home,  among  a  truckload  of  souvenirs  of 
all  climes,  two  or  three  dried  heads  he  had  purchased  in  bazaars. 
But  not  one  of  them  could  compare  with  the  one  H'lo  had  brought 
him  today! 

He  didn't  relish  the  gift;  but  to  him  it  was  clear  that  H'lo  had  given 
him  what  must  have  been  his  very  choicest  possession.  It  was  prob- 
able that  the  little  brown  man  had  taken  this  head  himself;  Vedder 
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did  not  care  to  inquire  into  that.  He  was  anxious  to  show  that  he 
appreciated  the  spirit  that  actuated  him;  and  he  managed  a  faint 
smile  as  he  patted  H'lo's  brow  and  thanked  him. 

H'lo  himself  did  not  doubt  that  his  master  understood  that  he  was 
gazing  upon  the  head  of  his  would-be  assassin.  And  never  before  had 
he  admired  him  more!  He  was  dignified,  and  restrained;  did  not 
gloat,  neither  did  he  shudder.  His  poise,  the  murmured  thanks,  and 
the  pat  on  the  head  indicated  to  H'lo  that  his  gift  was  understood 
and  appreciated.  He  retired  with  joy  singing  in  his  heart. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  Vedder  could  be  taken  outdoors  for  a 
walk  of  a  few  steps.  Other  weeks  passed  before  he  was  able  to  drive 
his  own  car  as  formerly.  To  celebrate  the  occasion,  he  put  into  exe- 
cution a  design  he  had  long  formed.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  gift 
of  H'lo.  To  be  sure,  he  had  other  heads  in  his  trophy  room,  but  these 
did  not  seem  like  anything  that  ever  had  been  human ;  they  were  im- 
personal as  well  as  moth-eaten.  But  the  head  H'lo  had  given  him 
was  different.  It  always  seemed  to  be  sneering  at  him;  and  there  was 
a  sinister  gleam  in  its  too  lifelike  eyes  that  followed  him  wherever 
he  went.  Even  when  he  had  locked  it  up  in  a  closet,  he  couldn't  help 
thinking  about  it,  smirking  away  alone  in  the  dark ! 

Kemper  had  a  very  good,  though  incomplete,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  There  were  some  excellent  paintings  and  sculpture,  antiques 
of  all  sorts,  tapestries,  pottery  and  bronzes,  and  an  Anthropological 
Department  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  stuff,  mostly  donated 
by  traveling  citizens.  To  this  museum  the  Reverend  Vedder  deter- 
mined to  present  his  best  and  most  gruesome  head.  And  the  day  he 
first  drove  his  own  car  he  placed  the  head,  carefully  packed  in  an  old 
hat  box,  in  H'lo's  hands. 

To  H'lo  a  museum  meant  nothing  whatever.  The  important  look- 
ing building  before  which  Vedder  stopped  his  car,  with  its  white  mar- 
ble front  and  rank  of  austere  Doric  columns,  was,  in  H'lo's  belief,  a 
temple  of  one  of  the  white  men's  gods.  It  could  be  nothing  else. 

Within,  Vedder  was  granted  an  interview  with  the  head  curator, 
and  to  him  he  presented  his  strange  gift.  The  curator  called  in  the 
head  of  the  department  of  anthropology  and  his  assistant;  and  all 
three  rhapsodized  over  the  splendid  addition  to  their  collection. 
When  all  had  admired  it  to  their  fill,  silently  observed  by  the  small 
gentleman  from  Borneo,  they  filed  out  into  the  hall  and  wended  their 
way  through  many  passages,  and  the  Egyptian  Room,  the  Chamber 
of  Coins  and  Medals,  the  Chinese  Room  and  finally  into  an  imposing 
chamber  in  which  H'lo  instantly  recognized  two  or  three  ugly  little 
stone  gods,  deities  of  his  own  country!  And  there  were  spears,  and 
blowpipes,  and  a  few  good  examples  of  the  kris.    But  until  now  no 
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embalmed  head  had  adorned  the  place.  This,  thought  H'lo,  his  beady 
eyes  missing  nothing,  was  that  holy  inner  chamber  of  the  temple, 
devoted  to  his  own  gods.  And  it  delighted  him  to  believe  that  his 
master  himself  reverenced  these!  If  not,  why  was  such  a  splendid 
room  provided  for  them? 

With  due  ceremony  the  head  of  the  late  Croaker  was  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  displacing  a  former  basket.  And  then  the 
party  broke  up,  and  Vedder  drove  home.  Neither  he  nor  H'lo  uttered 
any  comment  on  the  memorable  ceremony  of  this  morning. 

In  its  next  bulletin,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  mentioned  Vedder's 
gift.  But  the  circulation  of  these  bulletins  was  limited.  There  were  a 
great  many  citizens  of  Kemper  who  not  only  never  read  them,  but 
who  did  not  even  know  they  were  printed;  who,  indeed,  never  set 
foot  within  their  museum.  It  was  chance  that  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  underworld  the  latest  addition  to  the  civic  collection. 

Rumors  gleaned  from  newspaper  columns  had  informed  the  group, 
of  which  the  Croaker  had  once  been  a  shining  light,  that  the  museum 
sheltered  some  priceless  antiques  of  a  portable  nature.  Sundry  jade 
rings  and  figurines,  a  certain  ancient  tapestry  presented  by  the  widow 
of  a  manufacturer  of  speedometers,  some  Phoenician  glasses,  were 
mentioned.  Loot  that  would  go  easily  into  a  handbag,  or  even  an 
overcoat  pocket.  And  the  weather  was  getting  cool  enough  for  over- 
coats, now.  Presently,  one  "Three-finger"  Peters  was  instructed  to 
visit  the  museum,  which  was  free  to  the  public  every  weekday  from 
ten  until  four.  He  was  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  to  spot  the  most 
portable  and  accessible  valuables,  observe  the  number  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  attendants,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  while  making  this  preliminary  inspection  that  Three-finger 
was  stricken  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  missing  head  of  the  man 
he  had  known  well  in  life!  He  barely  restrained  himself  from  crying 
aloud  in  his  surprise  and  terror  as  he  looked  into  the  mocking  eyes; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  snarling  lips  must  have  whispered  to  him  some- 
thing his  ears  had  just  failed  to  catch. 

Without  pursuing  his  investigations,  he  fled  back  to  Gory  Ham- 
mond's, there  to  tell  his  incredible  tale.  He  was  jeered  at,  insulted; 
but  he  stuck  to  his  story.  Finally,  two  others  went  to  see  for  them- 
selves. They  too  returned  badly  shaken,  tremulous,  and  needing,  the 
one  a  drink,  the  other  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

The  news  spread.  All  the  men,  and  many  of  the  women  who  had 
known  the  Croaker,  took  a  long  or  a  short  look,  according  to  their 
nerves.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever;  the  same  lift  of  the  mouth, 
the  same  look  in  the  eyes,  the  scarred  lobe  of  one  ear;  to  be  sure,  the 
head  was  much  darker  than  the  Croaker  had  been,  and  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  varnished.    Probably  it  had  been,  to  preserve  it!    The 
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underworld  shuddered.  But  because  it  is  secretive,  and  hates  to  ask 
questions,  let  alone  answer  them,  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  one 
of  them  ventured  to  make  the  slightest  inquiry. 

One  day  Gory  Hammond,  a  man  far  more  intelligent  than  most  of 
the  others,  but  almost  equally  disturbed  by  the  mystery,  spoke  to 
the  attendant  who  was  in  charge  of  this  room  and  the  Chinese  one. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

The  attendant,  a  doddering  old  man,  shuffled  forward. 

"That?  It's  a  head.  Yeah,  a  real  one." 

"  Where'd  ya  get  it?"  pursued  Mr.  Hammond,  determined  to  make 
an  end  of  the  mystery  that  was  upsetting  the  morale  of  his  followers. 

"Eh?  Oh,  the  Reverend  Vedder,  he  give  it  to  the  museum.  He's 
got  a  fine  collection  of  heads  to  his  home.  Lived  in  strange  parts,  the 
missionary  has,  and  learned  strange  doings." 

Hammond  blinked,  swallowed  hard,  and  remarked:  "/'//  say  he 
has!'' 

His  report,  if  it  solved  the  mystery,  did  not  stop  the  talk.  It  seemed 
incredible,  yet  it  must  be  true!  That  a  missionary,  a  man  of  God, 
and  active  in  all  righteous  causes,  should  coldly  steal  upon  his  enemy, 
behead  him,  and  then  embalm  the  head  and  present  it  to  the  museum, 
to  be  publicly  displayed  as  a  trophy  of  his  bloody  revenge!  And  the 
attendant  had  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  only  head:  there  were 
more!  A  "fine  collection"  of  them;  those  were  the  very  words.  No 
telling  how  many  would-be  killers  of  the  good  clergyman  had  been 
tracked  down  by  him,  beheaded,  and  desecrated!  A  good  man  to  let 
alone,  for  all  his  pious  pretenses,  was  the  Reverend  Peter  Vedder. 

In  the  midst  of  the  underworld  arguments,  another  bulletin  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  appeared.  It  stated,  among  other  things: 

An  encouraging  fact  has  been  the  increased  attendance  during  the  past  month. 
Our  turnstile  has  registered  more  than  two  hundred  above  the  average  at  this  time 
of  year.  The  ofhcials  and  attendants  state  that  the  principal  increase  has  been 
among  what  might  be  termed  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Also,  that  their 
interests  have  seemed  to  be  largely  drawn  by  the  more  serious  exhibits.  Kemper 
may  congratulate  itself  that  at  last  the  common  people  are  beginning  to  take  more 
advantage  of  our  splendid  municipal  opportunities. 


T 
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THE  PARTY* 

By  Booth  Tarkington 

HE  thoughts  of  a  little  girl  are  not  the  thoughts  of  a  little 
boy.  Some  will  say  that  a  little  girl's  thoughts  are  the  gentler; 
and  this  may  be,  for  the  boy  roves  more  with  his  tribe  and 
follows  its  hardier  leaders;  but  during  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  and 
sometimes  a  little  earlier,  there  usually  becomes  evident  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  profound  difference.  The  little  girl  has  a  greater  self- 
consciousness  than  the  boy  has,  but  conceals  hers  better  than  he  does 
his;  moreover,  she  has  begun  to  discover  the  art  of  getting  her  way 
indirectly,  which  mystifies  him  and  outrages  his  sense  of  justice. 
Above  all,  she  is  given  precedence  and  preference  over  him,  and  yet 
he  is  expected  to  suppress  what  is  almost  his  strongest  natural  feel- 
ing, and  be  polite  to  her!  The  result  is  that  long  feud  between  the 
sexes  during  the  period  running  from  the  ages  of  seven  and  eight  to 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen,  when  reconciliation  and  reconstruc- 
tion set  in — often  rapidly. 

Of  course  the  period  varies  with  individuals; — however,  to  deal 
in  averages,  a  male  of  five  will  play  with  females  of  similar  age  almost 
as  contentedly  as  with  other  males,  but  when  he  has  reached  eight, 
though  he  may  still  at  times  "play  with  girls,"  he  feels  a  guilt,  or  at 
least  a  weakness,  in  doing  so;  for  within  him  the  long  hatred  has  begun 
to  smolder. 

Many  a  parent  and  many  an  aunt  will  maintain  that  the  girls  are 
passive,  that  it  is  the  boys  who  keep  the  quarrel  alive,  though  this  is 
merely  to  deny  the  relation  between  cause  and  result,  and  the  truth 
is  that  the  boys  are  only  the  noisier  and  franker  in  the  exchange  of 
reciprocal  provocations.  And  since  adults  are  but  experienced  chil- 
dren, we  find  illumination  upon  such  a  point  in  examples  of  the  feud's 
revival  in  middle  age;  for  it  is  indeed  sometimes  revived,  even  under 
conditions  of  matrimony.  A  great  deal  of  coldness  was  shown  to  the 
suburban  butcher  who  pushed  his  wife  into  his  sausage  vat.  ''Stay!" 
the  philosopher  protested.  "We  do  not  know  what  she  had  said  to 
him." 

The  feud  is  often  desultory  and  intermittent;  and  of  course  it  does 
not  exist  between  every  boy  and  every  girl;  a  Montagu  may  hate  the 
Capulets  with  all  his  vitals,  yet  feel  an  extraordinary  kindness  toward 
one  exceptional  Capulet.  Thus,  Master  Laurence  Coy,  nine,  permit- 
ted none  to  surpass  him  in  hating  girls.  He  proclaimed  his  bitter- 
ness, and  made  the  proclamation  in  public.  (At  a  party  in  his  own 
house  and  given  in  his  own  honor,  with  girls  for  half  his  guests,  he 

*  From  The  Fascinating  Stranger;  copyright,  1923,  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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went  so  far  as  to  state — not  in  a  corner,  whispering,  but  in  the  center 
of  the  largest  room  and  shouting — that  he  hated  every  last  thing  about 
'em.  It  seemed  that  he  wished  to  avoid  ambiguity.)  And  yet,  toward 
one  exceptional  little  girl  he  was  as  water. 

Was  what  he  felt  for  Elsie  Threamer  love?  Naturally,  the  answer 
must  depend  upon  a  definition  of  the  word;  and  there  are  definitions 
varying  from  the  frivolous  mots  tossed  off  by  clergymen  to  the  fanat- 
ical dogmas  of  coquettes.  Mothers,  in  particular,  have  their  own 
definitions,  which  are  so  often  different  from  those  of  their  sons  that 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  compute  the  number  of  mothers  who  have 
informed  sons,  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  sixty-two,  that  what 
those  sons  mistook  for  love,  and  insisted  was  love,  was  not  love.  Yet 
the  conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  behind  all  the  definitions 
there  is  but  one  actual  thing  itself;  that  it  may  be  either  a  force,  or  a 
condition  produced  by  a  force,  or  both;  and  that  although  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  its  presence  may  be  recognized  are  of  the  widest 
diversity,  they  may  be  somewhat  roughly  classified  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  persons  affected.  Finally,  a  little  honest  research  will 
convince  anybody  that  these  ages  range  from  seven  months  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years;  and  if  scriptural  records  are  accepted, 
the  latter  figure  must  be  much  expanded. 

Hence  there  appears  to  be  warranted  accuracy  in  the  statement 
that  Laurence  Coy  was  in  a  state  of  love.  When  he  proclaimed  his 
hatred  of  all  girls  and  every  last  thing  about  'em,  that  very  proclama- 
tion was  produced  by  his  condition — it  was  a  phenomenon  related  to 
the  phenomena  of  crime,  to  those  uncalled-for  proclamations  of  in- 
nocence that  are  really  the  indications  of  guilt.  He  was  indeed  inim- 
ical to  all  other  girls;  but  even  as  he  declared  his  animosity,  he  hoped 
Elsie  was  noticing  him. 

Whenever  he  looked  at  her,  he  swallowed  and  had  a  warm  but 
sinking  sensation  in  his  lower  chest.  If  he  continued  to  be  in  her 
presence  for  some  time — that  is,  for  more  than  four  or  five  minutes — 
these  symptoms  were  abated  but  did  not  wholly  disappear;  the  neck 
was  still  a  little  uneasy,  moving  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  intervals,  as 
if  to  release  itself  from  contact  with  the  collar,  and  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  looseness  about  the  stomach. 

In  absence,  her  image  was  not  ever  and  always  within  his  doting 
fancy  shrined;  far  from  it!  When  he  did  think  of  her,  the  image  was 
fair,  doubtless;  yet  he  had  in  mind  nothing  in  particular  he  wished  to 
say  to  its  original.  And  when  he  heard  that  she  had  the  scarlet  fever, 
he  did  not  worry.  No,  he  only  wondered  if  she  could  see  him  from  a 
window  as  he  went  by  her  house,  and  took  occasion  to  pass  that  way 
with  a  new  kite.  Truth  to  say,  here  was  the  gist  of  his  love  in  absence; 
it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  wish  to  have  her  for  an  audience  while 
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he  performed;  and  that's  not  so  far  from  the  gist  of  divers  older 
loves. 

In  her  presence  it  was  another  matter;  self-consciousness  expanded 
to  the  point  of  explosion,  for  here  was  actually  the  audience  of  his 
fragmentary  day-dreams,  and  great  performances  were  demanded. 
Just  at  this  point,  however,  there  was  a  difficulty; — having  developed 
neither  a  special  talent  nor  even  a  design  of  any  kind,  he  was  forced 
back  upon  the  more  rudimentary  forms  of  self-expression.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  sweet  love  itself  will  often  be  found  the  hidden 
cause  of  tumults  that  break  up  children's  parties. 

The  moment  of  Elsie's  arrival  at  Laurence's  party  could  have  been 
determined  by  an  understanding  person  even  if  Elsie  had  been  invisi- 
ble to  that  person.  Until  then  Laurence  was  decorous,  greeting  his  ar- 
riving guests  with  a  little  arrogance  natural  to  the  occasion,  since  this 
was  his  own  party  and  on  his  own  premises;  but  the  instant  his  glance 
fell  upon  the  well-known  brazen  glow  of  apparently  polished  curls, 
as  Elsie  came  toward  him  from  the  hall  where  she  had  left  her  pretty 
hat  and  little  white  coat,  his  decorum  vanished  conspicuously. 

The  familiar  symptoms  had  assailed  him,  and  automatically  he 
reacted  to  prevent  their  unmanning  him.  Girls,  generically,  had 
been  mentioned  by  no  one,  and  he  introduced  the  topic  without  prel- 
ude, stating  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  he  hated  every  last  thing 
about  'em.  Then,  not  waiting  for  Elsie  to  greet  him,  not  even  appear- 
ing to  be  aware  of  her  approach,  or  of  her  existence,  he  ran  across  the 
room,  shouting,  ''Hay,  there.  Mister!"  and  hurled  himself  against  a 
boy  whose  back  was  toward  him.  Rebounding,  he  dashed  upon  an- 
other, bumping  into  him  violently,  with  the  same  cry  of  "Hay,  there. 
Mister!"  and  went  careening  on,  from  boy  to  boy,  repeating  the  bel- 
low with  the  bumping  as  he  went. 

Such  easy  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  host  immediately  dispersed 
that  formal  reticence  which  characterizes  the  early  moments  of  most 
children's  parties;  the  other  boys  fell  in  with  Laurence's  idea  and  be- 
gan to  plunge  about  the  room,  bumping  one  another  with  a  glad  dis- 
regard of  little  girls  who  unfortunately  got  in  their  way.  "Hay,  there, 
Mister!"  was  the  favored  cry,  shouted  as  loudly  as  possible;  and  the 
bumping  was  as  vigorous  as  the  slogan.  Falls  were  many  and  up- 
roarious; annoyed  little  girls  were  upset;  furniture  also  fell;  the  noise 
became  glorious;  and  thus  Laurence  Coy's  party  was  a  riot  almost 
from  the  start. 

Now  when  boys  at  a  party  get  this  mob  mood  going,  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  little  girls  is  warrantably  that  of  grown  ladies  among 
drunken  men.  There  is  this  difference,  of  course:  that  the  adult  ladies 
leave  the  place  and  go  home  as  soon  as  they  can  extricate  themselves, 
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whereas  the  Httle  girls  are  incapable  of  even  imagining  such  a  course 
of  action;  they  cannot  imagine  leaving  a  party  before  the  serving  of 
^'refreshments,"  at  the  earliest.  For  that  matter,  children  of  both 
sexes  sometimes  have  a  miserable  time  at  a  party  yet  remain  to  the 
bitter  end  for  no  reason  except  that  their  minds  are  not  equal  to  the 
conception  of  a  departure.  A  child  who  of  his  own  impulse  leaves  a 
party  before  it  is  over  may  be  set  down  as  either  morbid  or  singularly 
precocious — he  may  be  a  genius. 

When  the  bumping  and  bellowing  broke  out  at  Laurence's  party, 
most  of  the  little  girls  huddled  discontentedly  close  to  the  walls  or 
in  corners,  where  they  were  joined  by  those  who  had  been  overturned; 
and  these  last  were  especially  indignant  as  they  smoothed  down  their 
rumpled  attire.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  little  girls  reduced 
the  general  clamor;  on  the  contrary,  they  increased  it  by  the  loudest 
criticism. 

Every  one  of  the  rumpled  naturally  singled  out  the  bellowing 
bumper  who  had  overturned  herself,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  worst 
of  the  malefactors  bent  upon  ''spoiling  the  party."  But  as  the  rioting 
continued,  the  ladies'  criticism  shifted  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  pres- 
ently all  of  it  became  hotly  concentrated  upon  one  particular  rioter. 
The  strange  thing  about  this  was  that  the  individual  thus  made  the 
center  of  odium  was  not  Laurence,  the  founder  of  the  objectionable 
game  and  the  ringleader  of  the  rufl&ans;  not  fat  Bobby  Eliot,  the 
heaviest  and  most  careless  of  his  followers;  not  Thomas  Kimball, 
the  noisiest;  not  any  of  the  boys,  indeed,  but  on  the  peculiar  contrary, 
a  person  of  the  resentful  critics'  own  sex. 

One  little  girl  alone,  among  those  overturned,  had  neither  fled  to 
the  wall  nor  sought  the  protection  of  a  comer;  she  remained  upon 
the  floor  where  Laurence,  too  blindly  bumping,  had  left  her;  and  it 
must  be  related  that,  thus  recumbent,  she  kicked  repeatedly  at  all 
who  happened  to  pass  her  way.  "Hay  there.  Mister!  "  she  said.  "/'// 
show  you!  " 

Her  posture  had  no  dignity;  her  action  lacked  womanliness;  she 
seemed  unconventional  and  but  little  aware  of  those  qualities  which 
a  young  female  appearing  in  society  should  at  least  affect  to  possess. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  before  she  decided  to  stop  kicking 
and  rise  from  the  floor,  she  was  already  being  censured.  And  what 
indeed  was  the  severity  of  that  censure,  when  after  rising,  she  bounced 
herself  violently  against  Laurence,  ricocheted  upon  Thomas  Kimball, 
and  shrilling,  "Hay,  there,  Mister!  /'//  show  you!  "  proceeded  to  enter 
into  the  game  with  an  enthusiasm  surpassing  that  of  any  other  par- 
ticipant! 

It  cannot  be  said  that  she  was  welcomed  by  the  male  players; 
they  made  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  they  considered  her  enthu- 
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siasm  gratuitous.  ''Here,  you!"  the  fat  Eliot  boy  objected  sternly, 
as  she  caromed  into  him.  ''You  ole  Daisy  Mears,  you!  You  ought 
to  know  you  might  ruin  a  person's  stummick,  doing  like  that  with 
your  elbow." 

But  Miss  Mears  was  not  affected  by  his  severity;  she  projected 
herself  at  him  again.  "Hay,  there.  Mister!  "  she  whooped.  "77/  show 
you!  "  And  so  bounced  on  to  the  next  boy. 

Her  voice,  shrill  beyond  compare,  could  be  heard — and  by  a  sen- 
sitive ear  heard  painfully — far  above  the  bellowing  and  the  criticism. 
Her  "  Hay-there-Mister-/7/-show-you !  "  was  both  impetuous  and  con- 
tinuous; and  she  covered  more  ground  than  any  of  the  boys.  Floored 
again,  not  once  but  many  times,  she  recovered  herself  by  a  method  of 
her  own;  the  feet  were  quickly  elevated  as  high  as  possible,  then 
brought  down,  while  a  simultaneous  swing  of  the  shoulders  threw 
the  body  forward;  and  never  for  an  instant  did  she  lose  her  up-and- 
at-'em  spirit.  She  devised  a  new  manner  of  bumping — charging  upon 
a  boy,  she  would  turn  just  at  the  instant  of  contact,  and  back  into 
him  with  the  full  momentum  acquired  in  the  charge.  Usually  they 
both  fell,  but  she  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  upper,  which  not 
only  softened  the  fall  for  her  but  enabled  her  to  rise  with  greater  ease 
because  of  her  opponent's  efforts  to  hoist  her  from  him. 

Now,  here  was  a  strange  thing:  the  addition  of  this  blithe  companion 
seemed  to  dull  the  sport  for  those  who  most  keenly  loved  it.  In  pro- 
portion as  her  eagerness  for  it  increased,  their  own  appeared  to  di- 
minish. Dozens  of  times,  probably,  she  was  advised  to  "cut  it  out," 
and  with  even  greater  frankness  requested  to  "get  out  o'  here!" 
Inquiries  were  directed  to  her,  implying  doubts  of  her  sanity  and 
even  of  her  consciousness  of  her  own  acts.  "Hay,  listen!"  several 
said  to  her.  "Do  you  think  you  know  what  you're  doin'?" 

Finally  she  was  informed,  once  more  by  implication,  that  she  was 
underweight — though  here  was  a  paradox,  for  her  weight  was  visibly 
enough  to  have  overthrown  the  informer,  who  was  Laurence.  But 
this  was  the  second  time  she  had  done  it,  and  his  warmth  of  feeling 
was  natural. 

"Get  off  o'  me,"  he  said,  and  added  the  paradoxical  appraisement 
of  her  figure.  His  words  were  definite,  but  to  the  point  only  as  re- 
prisal for  her  assault;  Daisy  Mears  was  properly  a  person,  not  a 
"thing";  neither  was  she  "old,"  being  a  month  or  so  younger  than 
Laurence;  nor  did  his  loose  use  of  another  adjective  do  credit  to  his 
descriptive  accuracy.  It  was  true  that  Daisy's  party  manners  had 
lacked  suavity,  true  that  her  extreme  vivacity  had  been  uncalled-for, 
true  that  she  was  not  beautiful;  but  she  was  no  thinner  than  she  was 
stout,  and  she  must  have  wished  to  insist  upon  a  recognition  of  this 
fact. 
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She  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  a  sitting  posture  upon  Laurence 
when  he  used  the  inaccurate  word;  and  he  had  struggled  to  his  hands 
and  knees,  elevating  her;  but  at  once  she  sat  again,  with  violence, 
flattening  him.  "  Who's  skinny?"  she  inquired. 

"You  get  up  off  o'  me !  "  he  said  fiercely. 

She  rose,  laughing  with  all  her  shrillness,  and  Laurence  would  have 
risen  too,  but  Miss  Mears,  shouting,  ''Hay,  there.  Mister!"  easily 
pushed  him  down,  for  the  polished  floor  was  slippery  and  gave  no 
footing.  Laurence  tried  again,  and  again  the  merry  damsel  aided  him 
to  prostrate  himself.  This  mortifying  process  was  repeated  and  re- 
peated until  it  attracted  the  attention  of  most  of  the  guests,  while 
bumping  stopped  and  the  bumpers  gathered  to  look  on;  even  to  take 
an  uproarious  part  in  the  contest.  Some  of  them  pushed  Daisy;  some 
of  them  pushed  Laurence;  and  the  latter,  furious  and  scarlet, 
with  his  struggling  back  arched,  and  his  head  lowering  among  his 
guests'  shoes  and  slippers,  uttered  many  remonstrances  in  a  strangled 
voice. 

Finally,  owing  to  the  resentful  activity  of  the  fat  Eliot  boy,  who 
remembered  his  stummick  and  pushed  Daisy  with  ungallant  vigor, 
the  disheveled  Laurence  once  more  resumed  the  upright  position  of 
a  man,  but  only  to  find  himself  closely  surrounded  by  rosily  flushed 
faces,  all  unpleasantly  mirthful  at  his  expense.  The  universe  seemed 
to  be  made  of  protuberant,  taunting  eyes  and  noisy  open  mouths. 

"  Ya-a-a-ay,  Laur-runce!  "  they  vociferated. 

A  lock  of  his  own  hair  affected  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes;  a  single 
hair  of  his  late  opponent  was  in  his  mouth,  where  he  considered  a 
hair  of  anybody's  out  of  place,  and  this  one  peculiarly  so,  considering 
its  source.  Miss  Mears  herself,  still  piercing  every  tympanum  with 
her  shrillness,  rolled  upon  the  floor  but  did  not  protract  her  hilarity 
there.  Instead  she  availed  herself  of  him,  and  with  unabated  disre- 
spect, came  up  him  hand-over-hand  as  if  he  had  been  a  rope. 

Then,  as  he  strove  to  evade  her  too  familiar  grasp,  there  fell  a 
sorry  blow.  Beyond  the  nearer  spectators  his  unhampered  eye  caught 
the  brazen  zigzag  gleam  of  orderly  curls  moving  to  the  toss  of  a  dainty 
head ;  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  Elsie,  incurably  sweet  in  tone,  but  oh, 
how  destroying  in  the  words!  Elsie  must  have  heard  some  grown 
person  say  them,  and  stored  them  for  effective  use. 

"Pooh!  Fighting  with  that  rowdy  child!  " 

"  Fightin'?"  shouted  Miss  Mears.  "  That  wasn't  fightin' !  " 

"It  wasn't?"  Thomas  Kimball  inquired  waggishly.  "What  was 
it?"  And  he  added  with  precocious  satire:  "I  s'pose  you  call  it  makin' 
love!" 

To  Laurence's  horror.  Master  Kimball's  waggish  idea  spread  like 
a   virulent  contagion,  even  to  Laurence's  most   intimate   friends. 
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"Ya-a-ay,  Laur-runce!"  they  shouted.    ''Daisy  Mears  is  your  girl! 
Daisy  Mears  is  Laurunce's  girl!  Oh,  \^2i\ir-runce!  " 

He  could  only  rage  and  bellow.  ''Sheis/zo^/  You  hush  up!  I  hate 
her!  I  hate  her  worse 'n  I  do  any-ho6.y\  " 

But  his  protests  were  disallowed  and  shouted  down;  the  tormentors 
pranced,  pointing  at  him  with  hateful  forefingers,  making  other  dread- 
ful signs,  sickening  him  unutterably.  ''Day-zy  Mears  and  Laur- 
runce  Coy!  Daisy  Meairs  is  Laurunce's  girl!  " 

"She  is  not!  "  he  bawled.  "You  hush  opp!  I  hate  her!  I  hate  her 
worse 'n  I  do — worse 'n  I  do — I  hate  her  worse 'n  I  do  garbidge!  " 

It  may  have  been  that  this  comparison,  so  frankly  unbowdlerized, 
helped  to  inspire  Miss  Daisy  Mears.  More  probably  what  moved 
her  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the  impulse  propelling  her  from  the 
moment  of  her  first  fall  to  the  floor  upon  being  accidentally  bumped 
by  Laurence.  Surprisingly  enough,  in  view  of  her  present  elations, 
Daisy  had  always  been  thought  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  little  girl; 
indeed,  she  had  always  believed  herself  to  be  that  sort  of  little  girl. 
Never,  until  this  afternoon,  had  she  attracted  special  notice  at  a  party, 
or  anywhere  else.  Her  nose,  in  particular,  was  almost  unfortunately 
inconspicuous,  her  hair  curled  so  temporarily,  even  upon  artificial 
compulsion,  that  two  small  pigtails  were  found  to  be  its  best  expres- 
sion. She  was  the  most  commonplace  of  little  girls;  yet  it  has  never 
been  proved  that  commonplace  people  are  content  with  their  condi- 
tion. Finding  herself  upon  the  floor  and  kicking,  this  afternoon, 
Daisy  Mears  discovered,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  she  occupied 
a  prominent  position  and  was  being  talked  about.  Then  and  there 
rose  high  the  impulse  to  increase  her  prominence.  What  though  com- 
ment were  adverse,  she  was  for  once  and  at  last  the  center  of  it!  And 
for  some  natures,  to  taste  distinction  is  to  determine  upon  the  whole 
drunken  cup :  Daisy  Mears  had  entered  upon  an  orgy. 

Laurence's  choice  of  a  phrase  to  illustrate  the  disfavor  in  which  he 
held  her  had  a  striking  effect  upon  all  his  guests:  the  little  girls  were 
shocked,  said  "Oh!  "  and  allowed  their  mouths  to  remain  open  indefi- 
nitely; the  boys  were  seemingly  maddened  by  their  host's  free  expres- 
sion— they  howled,  leaped,  beat  one  another;  but  the  most  novel 
course  of  action  was  that  adopted  by  the  newly  ambitious  Daisy. 
She  ran  upon  Laurence  from  behind,  and  threw  her  arms  about  him 
in  a  manner  permitting  some  question  whether  her  intention  might 
be  an  embrace  or  a  wrestling  match.  Her  indiscreet  words,  however, 
dismissed  the  doubt. 

"He's  my  dear  little  pet !  "  she  shouted. 

For  a  moment  Laurence  was  incredulous;  then  in  a  dazed  way  he 
began  to  realize  his  dreadful  position.  He  knew  himself  to  be  worse 
than  compromised:  a  ruinous  claim  to  him  seemed  upon  the  point 
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of  being  established;  and  all  the  spectators  instantly  joined  in  the 
effort  to  establish  it.  They  circled  about  him,  leaping  and  pointing. 
They  bawled  incessantly  within  the  very  cup  of  his  ear. 

"  She  isl  She  is  too  your  girl !  She  says  so  herself/  " 

To  Laurence  the  situation  was  simply  what  it  would  have  been  to 
Romeo  had  an  unattractive  hoyden  publicly  claimed  him  for  her  own, 
embracing  him  in  Juliet's  presence,  with  the  entire  population  of 
Verona  boisterously  insisting  upon  the  hoyden's  right  to  him.  More- 
over, Romeo's  experience  would  have  given  him  an  advantage  over 
Laurence.  Romeo  would  have  known  how  to  point  out  that  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain,  would  have  requested  the  claimant  to  set  forth 
witnesses  or  documents;  he  could  have  turned  the  public  in  his  favor, 
could  have  extricated  himself,  and  might  have  done  so  even  with  some 
grace.  The  Veronese  would  have  respected  his  argument. 

Not  so  with  Laurence's  public — for  indeed  his  whole  public  now 
surrounded  him.  This  was  a  public  upon  whom  evidence  and  argu- 
ment were  wasted;  besides,  he  had  neither.  He  had  only  a  dim  kind 
of  reasoning,  very  hurried — a  perception  that  his  only  way  out  was 
to  make  his  conduct  toward  Daisy  Mears  so  consistently  injurious 
that  neither  she  nor  the  public  could  pretend  to  believe  that  any- 
thing so  monstrous  as  affection  existed  between  them.  And  since  his 
conception  of  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  frankly  elemental,  it  was 
well  for  his  reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  a  host  that  his  mother 
and  his  Aunt  Ella  happened  to  come  into  the  living-room  just  then, 
bringing  some  boxes  of  games  and  favors.  The  mob  broke  up,  and 
hurried  in  that  direction. 

Mrs.  Coy  looked  benevolently  over  their  heads,  and  completely 
mistaking  a  gesture  of  her  son,  called  to  him  smilingly:  ''Come, 
Laurence;  you  can  play  tag  with  little  Daisy  after  a  while.  Just  now 
we've  got  some  other  games  for  you."  Then,  as  he  morosely  approached 
attended  by  Daisy,  Mrs.  Coy  offered  them  a  brightly  colored  card- 
board box.  "Here's  a  nice  game,"  she  said,  and  continued  unfor- 
tunately: "Since  you  want  to  play  with  Daisy,  you  can  amuse  your- 
selves with  that.  It's  a  game  for  just  two." 

"I  won't!  "  Laurence  returned,  and  added  distinctly:  "I  rather  die!  " 

"But  I  thought  you  wanted  to  play  with  Httle  Daisy,"  Mrs.  Coy 
explained  in  her  surprise.  "I  thought " 

"I  rather  die! "  said  Laurence,  speaking  so  that  everybody  might 
hear  him.  "I  rather  die  a  hunderd  times!  "  And  that  no  one  at  all 
might  mistake  his  meaning,  he  concluded:  "I'd  rather  eat  a  million 
boxes  of  rat-poison  than  play  with  her!  " 

So  firm  and  loud  a  declaration  of  preference,  especially  in  the  un- 
preferred  person's  presence,  caused  a  slight  embarrassment  to  Mrs. 
Coy.  "  But  Laurence,  dear,"  she  began,  "you  mustn't " 
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"I  would! "  he  insisted.  ''I  rather  eat  a  million,  million  boxes  of 
rat-poison  than  play  with  her!  She " 

"She's  your  girll " 

The  sly  interruption  stopped  him.  It  came  from  a  person  to  be  iden- 
tified only  as  one  of  a  group  clustering  about  his  Aunt  Ella's  boxes; 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  general  giggle  but  half-suppressed  in 
spite  of  the  adult  presences. 

"You  hush  opp!  "  Laurence  shouted. 

"Laurence!  Laurence!"  said  Mrs.  Coy.  "What  is  the  matter, 
dear?  It  seems  to  me  you're  really  not  at  all  polite  to  poor  little  Daisy." 

Laurence  pursued  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  set  for  himself  as  his 
only  means  of  safety.  "I  wouldn't  be  poHte  to  her,"  he  said;  "I 
wouldn't  be  polite  to  her  if  I  had  to  eat  a  million " 

"Laurence!  " 

"I  wouldn't!  "  he  stoutly  maintained.  "Not  if  I  had  to  eat  a  mil- 
lion, million " 

"Never  mind!"  his  mother  said  with  some  emphasis.  "Plenty 
of  the  other  boys  will  be  delighted  to  play  with  dear  little  Daisy." 

"No,"  said  Daisy  brightly,  "I  got  to  play  with  Laurence." 

Laurence  looked  at  her.  When  a  grown  person  looks  at  another 
in  that  way,  it  is  time  for  the  police,  and  Mrs.  Coy  was  conscious  of 
an  emergency.  She  took  Laurence  by  the  shoulders,  faced  him  about 
and  told  him  to  run  and  play  with  someone  else;  then  she  turned 

back  to  Daisy.     "We'll  find  some  nice  little  boy "  she  began. 

But  Daisy  had  followed  Laurence. 

She  gave  him  a  lively  tap  on  the  shoulder.  "Got  your  tag! "  she 
cried,  and  darted  away,  but  as  he  did  not  follow,  she  returned  to  him. 
"Well,  what  are  we  goin'  to  play?"  she  inquired. 

Laurence  gave  her  another  look.  "You  hang  around  me  a  little 
longer,"  he  said,  "an'  I'll— I'll— I'll " 

Again  came  the  giggled  whisper: 

"She's  your  gir  If 

Laurence  ran  amuck.  Head  down,  he  charged  into  the  group  whence 
came  the  whisper,  and  successfully  dispersed  it.  The  component 
parts  fled,  squawking;  Laurence  pursued;  boys  tripped  one  another, 
wrestled,  skirmished  in  groups;  and,  such  moods  being  instantly 
contagious  among  males  under  twelve,  many  joined  in  the  assault 
with  a  liveliness  not  remote,  at  least  in  appearance,  from  lunacy. 

"Laurence!  Laurence! "  his  mother  exclaimed  in  vain,  for  he  was 
the  chief  disturber;  but  he  was  too  actively  occupied  in  that  capacity 
to  be  aware  of  her.  She  and  Aunt  Ella  could  only  lament  and  begin 
to  teach  the  little  girls  and  two  or  three  of  the  older  and  nobler  boys 
to  "play  games,"  while  troups  of  gangsters  swept  out  of  the  room, 
then  through  it  and  out  again,  through  other  rooms,  through  halls 
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and.  then  were  heard  whooping  and  thumping  on  the  front  stair- 
way. 

One  Httle  girl  was  not  with  the  rather  insulted  players  of  the  card- 
board games  in  the  living-room.  She  accompanied  the  gangsters, 
rioting  with  the  best,  her  little  musKn  skirt  fluttering  with  the  speed 
of  her  going;  while  ever  was  heard,  with  slight  intermission,  her  pierc- 
ing battle-cry:  ^'Hay,  there,  Mister!  Vll  show  you!  "  But  the  male 
chorus  had  a  new  libretto  to  work  from,  evidently:  all  through  the 
house,  upstairs,  downstairs,  and  in  my  lady's  chamber,  their  merci- 
less gayeties  resounded : 

"Ya-a-ay,  Laur-runce!  Wait  for  your  girl!  Your  girl  wants  you, 
Laurunce!  " 

''What  a  curious  child  that  Daisy  Mears  is!  "  Aunt  Ella  said  to 
Laurence's  mother.    "I'd  always  thought  she  was  such  a  quiet  little 

girl." 

'"Quietr  "  Mrs.  Coy  exclaimed.  And  then  as  a  series  of  shocks 
overhead  noticeably  jarred  the  ceiling,  she  started.  ''Good  heavens! 
They're  upstairs — they'll  have  the  roof  on  us!  " 

She  hurried  into  the  hall,  but  the  outlaws  were  already  descending. 
Just  ahead  of  them  plunged  Laurence,  fleeing  like  some  rabid  thing. 
Behind  him,  in  the  ruck  of  boys,  Daisy  Mears  seemed  to  reach  for 
him  at  the  full  length  of  her  extended  arms;  and  so  the  rout  went  on 
and  out  through  the  open  front  doors  to  the  yard,  where  still  was 
heard  above  all  other  cries,  '^ Hay,  there,  Mister!    /'//  show  you!" 

Mrs.  Coy  returned  helplessly  to  the  guests  of  sweeter  behavior, 
and  did  what  she  could  to  amuse  them,  but  presently  she  was  drawn 
to  a  window  by  language  without. 

It  was  the  voice  of  her  son  in  frenzy.  He  stood  on  the  lawn,  swing- 
ing a  rake  about  him  circularly.  "Let  her  try  it!  "  he  said.  "Let  her 
try  it  just  once  more,  an'  /'//  show  her!  " 

For  audience,  out  of  reach  of  the  rake,  he  had  Daisy  Mears  and  all 
his  male  guests  save  the  two  or  three  spiritless  well-mannered  at 
feeble  play  in  the  living-room;  and  this  entire  audience,  including 
Miss  Mears,  replied  in  chanting  chorus:  "Daisy  Mears  an'  Laurunce 
Coy !  She's  your  girl!  "  Such  people  are  hard  to  convince. 

Laurence  swung  the  rake,  repeating: 

"Just  let  her  try  it;  that's  all  I  ast!  Just  let  her  try  to  come  near 
me  again! " 

'' Laurence!  "  said  his  mother  from  the  window. 

He  looked  up,  and  there  was  the  sincerest  bitterness  in  his  tone  as 
he  said:  "  Well,  I  stood  enough  around  here  this  afternoon !  " 

"Put  down  the  rake,"  she  said.    "The  idea  of  shaking  a  rake  at  a 
little  girl!" 
J   The  idea  she  mentioned  seemed  reasonable  to  Laurence,  in  his 
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present  state  of  mind,  and  in  view  of  what  he  had  endured.  "I  bet 
you'd  shake  it  at  her,"  he  said,  "if  she'd  been  doin'  to  you  what  she's 
been doin' tome!  " 

Now,  from  Mrs.  Coy's  standpoint,  that  was  nothing  short  of  gro- 
tesque; yet  actually  there  was  something  in  what  he  said.  Mrs.  Coy 
was  in  love  with  Mr.  Coy;  and  if  another  man — one  whom  she  dis- 
liked and  thought  homely  and  unattractive — had  bumped  into  her 
at  a  party,  upsetting  her  frequently,  sitting  on  her,  pushing  her  over 
repeatedly  as  she  attempted  to  rise,  then  embracing  her  and  claiming 
her  as  his  own,  and  following  her  about,  and  pursuing  her  even  when 
she  fied,  insisting  upon  his  claim  to  her  and  upon  embracing  her  again 
and  again,  causing  Mr.  Coy  to  criticize  her  with  outspoken  supe- 
riority— and  if  all  this  had  taken  place  with  the  taunting  connivance 
of  absolutely  every  one  of  the  best  people  she  knew — why,  under 
such  parallel  circumstances,  Mrs.  Coy  might  or  might  not  have  armed 
herself  with  a  rake,  but  this  would  have  depended,  probably,  on 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  rake  handy,  and  supposing  there  was, 
upon  whether  or  not  she  became  too  hysterical  to  use  it. 

Mrs.  Coy  had  no  realization  whatever  that  any  such  parallel  could 
be  drawn;  she  coldly  suggested  that  the  party  was  being  spoiled  and 
that  Laurence  might  well  be  ashamed  of  himself.  "It's  really  very 
naughty  of  you,"  she  said;  and  at  a  word  from  Aunt  Ella,  she  added: 
''Now  you've  all  had  enough  of  this  rough  romping  and  you  must 
come  in  quietly  and  behave  yourselves  like  little  gentlemen  and  like 
a  little  lady !  The  pianist  from  the  dancing-school  has  come,  and  dear 
little  Elsie  Threamer  is  going  to  do  her  fancy  dance  for  us." 

With  that,  under  her  eye,  the  procession  filed  into  the  house — and 
took  seats  in  the  living-room  without  any  renewal  of  undesirable 
demonstrations.  Laurence  had  the  brooding  air  of  a  person  who  has 
been  dangerously  trifled  with;  but  he  seated  himself  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  unfortunately  did  not  observe  which  of  his  guests  just 
afterward  came  to  occupy  the  next  chair.  Elsie,  exquisitely  dainty, 
a  lovely  sight,  was  standing  alone  in  the  open  space  in  the  center  of 
the  room. 

The  piano  rippled  out  a  tinkling  run  of  little  bells,  and  the  graceful 
child  began  to  undulate  and  pirouette.  Her  conscientious  eyes  she 
kept  all  the  while  downcast,  with  never  a  glance  to  any  spectator, 
least  of  all  to  the  lorn  Laurence;  but  he  had  a  miserable  sense  of  what 
those  veiled  eyes  thought  about  him,  and  he  felt  low  and  contaminated 
by  the  repulsive  events  connected  with  another  of  his  guests.  As  he 
dumbly  looked  at  Elsie,  while  she  danced  so  prettily,  beautiful  things 
seemed  to  be  floating  about  him  in  a  summer  sky:  angels  like  pigeons 
with  lovely  faces,  large  glass  globes  in  rainbow  colors,  and  round, 
pure  white  icing  cakes.    His  spiritual  nature  was  uplifted;  and  almost 
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his  sufferings  had  left  him,  when  his  spine  chilled  at  sound  a  behind 
him — a  choked  giggle  and  a  hoarse  but  piercing  whisper. 

''Look  at  who  Laurence  is  sittin'  by!  Oh,  oh!  " 

He  turned  and  found  Daisy  in  the  chair  next  to  his.  Her  small 
bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  in  an  intolerable  mirth;  her  shoulders 
were  humped  with  the  effect  to  control  that  same,  and  her  right  hand 
tensely  covered  her  mouth.  From  behind  him  came  further  gurgles 
and  the  words: 

"Sittin' by  his gzV//'' 

At  this  moment  Elsie  was  just  concluding  her  dance  with  a  series 
of  charming  curtsys.  Laurence  could  not  wait  for  them  to  be  finished; 
he  jumped  from  his  chair,  and  crossed  before  the  lovely  dancer  to  a 
seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  a  titter  following  him.  More  than 
the  titter  followed  him,  in  fact.  Daisy  walked  on  tiptoe  just  behind 
him. 

But  when  she  reached  the  center  of  the  room,  she  was  suddenly 
inspired  by  the  perception  of  a  new  way  to  increase  her  noticeable- 
ness.  She  paused  before  the  curtsying  danseuse  and  also  sank  in  curt- 
sys as  deep,  though  not  so  adept.  Then  she  too  began  to  dance,  and 
the  piano  having  stopped,  accompanied  herself  by  singing  loudly, 
"  Ti-didy-um-tum,  dee-dee-dee!"  She  pirouetted,  undulated,  hopped 
on  one  leg  with  the  other  stiff  and  rather  high  before  her;  she  pranced 
in  a  posture  of  outrageous  convexity  from  one  point  of  view,  of  in- 
credible concavity  from  the  other.  Then  she  curtsied  again,  in  recog- 
nizable burlesque  of  the  original,  and  flounced  into  the  chair  next 
to  Laurence's,  for  he  had  been  so  shortsighted  as  to  leave  a  vacancy 
beside  him.  This  time  his  Aunt  Ella  had  to  take  him  out  into  the  hall 
by  force  and  talk  to  him. 

A  little  later,  when  ice  cream,  paper  caps,  and  favors  had  been 
distributed,  the  party  was  over;  and  among  those  who  presented 
themselves  in  the  polite  formalities  of  leavetaking  was,  naturally, 
Daisy  Mears.  On  account  of  continued  surveillance  on  the  part  of 
his  Aunt  Ella,  Laurence  was  unable  to  respond  in  words,  but  his  ex- 
pression said  a  thousand  eloquent  things  for  him. 

Daisy  curtsied  demurely.  ''  G'by.  Thank  you  for  a  wunnaful  time, 
Laurence,"  she  said;  and  went  out  of  the  house  with  a  character  that 
had  changed  permanently  during  the  brief  course  of  a  children's 
party. 

As  for  Laurence,  he  had  been  through  a  dog's  time;  and  he  showed 
it.  Every  night,  after  he  said  his  bedside  prayers,  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional rite  his  mother  had  arranged  for  him;  he  was  to  say:  "I  know 
that  I  have  a  character,  and  I  know  that  I  am  a  soul."  But  tonight 
he  balked. 

"  Go  on,"  his  mother  bade  him.  "  Say  it,  Laurence." 
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"I  doe'  want  to,"  he  said  dully. 

Mrs.  Coy  sighed.  ''I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you:  you 
behave  so  queerly  sometimes!  Don't  you  know  you  ought  to  appre- 
ciate what  your  mamma  does  for  you — when  she  went  to  all  the  trou- 
ble to  give  you  a  nice  party  just  to  make  you  happy?  Oughtn't  you 
to  do  what  she  wants  you  to,  to  pay  her  for  all  that  happiness?" 

''I  guess  so."  The  poor  child  somehow  believed  it — but  as  he  went 
through  his  formula  and  muttered  that  he  knew  he  had  a  character, 
it  is  probable  that  he  felt  a  strong  doubt  in  the  matter.  This  may 
have  caused  his  aversion  to  saying  it. 


THE  LEANING  TOWER  OF  VENICE* 

By  William  Hazlett  Upson 


Alexander  Botts 

European  Representative 

For  the  Earthworm  Tractor 

Merano,  Italy, 
Monday,  April  2, 1928. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Henderson, 
Sales  Manager, 

Earthworm  Tractor  Company, 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Henderson:  Tomorrow  we  are  leaving  for  Venice. 

On  Saturday  I  got  a  letter  from  a  bozo  down  there  who  seems  to 
be  a  hot  prospect  for  a  tractor.  The  letter  was  in  Italian,  but  Gadget 
of  course  had  no  trouble  in  translating  it.  (Note :  Every  time  I  turn 
around  over  here  I  have  to  stop  and  congratulate  myself  for  having 
the  good  sense  to  marry  a  woman  like  Gadget.  She  serves  as  wife, 
stenographer,  interpreter  of  foreign  languages,  and  business  adviser. 
And  all  at  an  expense  no  greater  than  I  would  have  to  pay  for  a  wife 
alone.) 

The  letter  from  Venice  ran  in  part  as  follows:  ''I  can  use  one  of 
your  Earthworm  tractors  here  at  once.  I  have  seen  the  advertisement 
which  your  company  sent  out,  and  I  believe  you  have  exactly  the 
machine  I  need.  I  have  a  big  job  here,  and  plenty  of  money  to  pay 
you  if  you  can  handle  the  work.  But  you  will  have  to  hurry.  If  you 
delay  even  a  few  days  it  may  be  too  late.  Please  come  at  once,  and 
bring  the  tractor  with  you." 

*  From  Earthworms  in  Europe;  copyright,  1930,  by  William  Hazlett  Upson  (published  by 
Farrar  and  Rinehart).    Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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This  letter  was  signed  by  a  Signor  Luigi  Bontade.  He  does  not  say 
who  he  is,  nor  does  he  describe  his  business  or  the  particular  work 
for  which  he  needs  a  tractor.  At  first  I  was  not  inclined  to  take  the 
matter  very  seriously. 

"Obviously,"  I  said  to  Gadget,  "the  man  is  crazy.  How  could  he 
use  a  tractor  in  Venice?  I  have  seen  pictures  of  the  place,  and  all  the 
streets  are  canals.  Does  he  think  our  machine  can  walk  on  the  water?" 

"Possibly  he  does,"  said  Gadget.  "We  have  run  into  people  who 
had  even  funnier  ideas  than  that." 

"It  is  probably  that  idiotic  advertising  department  again,"  I  sug- 
gested. "I  could  even  make  a  guess  at  exactly  what  they  have  done. 
Do  you  remember  that  booklet  they  put  out  called  the  Earthworm 
in  the  Rice  Fields?" 

"Yes,"  said  Gadget.  "It  had  pictures  of  tractors  going  through 
the  water." 

"Exactly,"  I  said.  "They  were  going  through  water  about  six 
inches  deep — but  you  can't  tell  that  from  the  picture.  And  when 
these  advertising  experts  get  some  poor  ignorant  translator  to  turn 
their  text  into  Italian  it  may  mean  anything  at  all.  They  have  prob- 
ably made  it  look  as  if  the  tractor  was  ambidextrous,  so  it  could  go 
on  either  land  or  water.  And  this  guy  thinks  he  can  use  it  like  a  boat." 

"That  might  be  so,"  said  Gadget.  "But  again  it  might  not.  They 
have  canals  in  Venice,  but  they  also  have  streets." 

"Where  did  you  get  that  idea?" 

"People  who  have  been  there  have  told  me.  There  are  several  open 
paved  squares,  and  there  is  a  network  of  little  streets  that  are  used 
by  pedestrians  only." 

"They  don't  allow  wagons  or  automobiles?" 

"No." 

"If  they  don't  allow  wagons  and  automobiles,  they  wouldn't  allow 
tractors,  would  they?" 

"Maybe  not.  But  there  might  be  other  places  they  could  use  them. 
They  have  glass  factories  in  Venice." 

"Yeah?" 

"And  they  might  use  a  tractor  in  one  of  those  to  haul  sand  or  cinders 
or  something." 

"It  doesn't  sound  promising,"  I  said.  "I  think  we  had  better  write 
to  Signor  Luigi  Bontade  and  ask  him  for  particulars." 

"If  we  did  that,"  said  Gadget,  "it  might  delay  matters  too  long. 
He  says  he  is  in  a  great  hurry.    He  needs  the  tractor  at  once." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "we  have  no  other  leads  right  now  that  are  any 
better.  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  take  a  chance  and  go  down  and 
see  what  it  is  all  about." 

"Exactly,"  said  Gadget.     "And  besides,  we  have  never  been  to 
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Venice,  and  I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  have  a  look  at  it.   From 
all  accounts  it  must  be  quite  a  place." 

"Right  you  are,"  I  said.  "We  will  go."  And  so  it  was  decided. 

We  have  already  shipped  the  tractor  by  express  or  Grande  Vitesse 
or  something,  which  the  guy  says  is  much  faster  than  ordinary  freight. 
And  we  are  leaving  ourselves  tomorrow.  I  will  let  you  know  how 
we  come  out.  I  am  not  very  optimistic.  However,  if  it  is  possible  to 
sell  a  tractor  in  Venice,  I  am  the  guy  that  can  do  it. 

Sincerely, 
Alexander  Botts. 


Alexander  Botts 

European  Representative 

For  the  Earthworm  Tractor 

Venice,  Italy, 
Tuesday,  April  3, 1928. 

II  P.M. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Henderson, 
Earthworm  Tractor  Company, 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Henderson:  Gadget  and  I  arrived  in  this  beautiful  city  late 
this  afternoon.  We  had  telegraphed  ahead  to  Signor  Luigi  Bontade, 
and  he  met  us  at  the  station.  He  does  not  want  to  use  the  tractor  in 
a  glass  factory.  Neither  does  he  want  to  use  it  as  a  boat  for  cruising 
around  the  canals.  Apparently  the  advertising  department  by  some 
accident  did  a  reasonably  creditable  job  on  their  Italian  booklet,  and 
succeeded  in  giving  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  the  Earthworm  Tractor 
is  and  what  it  can  do.  But  that  does  not  help  in  this  case,  because 
Signor  Luigi  Bontade — who  by  the  way  is  a  restaurant  keeper — has 
figured  up  out  of  his  rich  Italian  imagination  a  tractor  job  which  is 
entirely  new  and  unprecedented,  and  so  wild  and  woolly  that  I  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Signor  Bontade  is  a  large  man,  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age,  with  black 
hair,  black  moustaches,  and  a  highly  nervous  temperament.  When 
he  met  us  at  the  railroad  station  he  greeted  us  with  such  a  cordial 
smile  that  we  both  decided  we  were  going  to  like  him.  He  speaks 
English  after  a  fashion,  and  he  addressed  us  something  like  this : 

"Ah,  Signor  Botts,  I  am  delight!  Ah,  Signora  Botts,  I  am  charm! 
You  have  notta  forget  da  granda  machine?  You  have  bring  da  beega 
tract?" 

(Note:  This  guy  really  does  talk  English  just  about  like  that.  But 
as  it  is  too  much  of  a  job  to  write  it  down  that  way,  I  will  hereafter 
give  you  his  remarks  in  ordinary  English.) 
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^'I  wish  to  use  the  tractor  this  very  night,"  he  explained.  ''Has  it 
arrived?" 

''If  you  can  take  us  to  the  express  office,"  I  said,  "we  can  find  out.'* 

Signor  Luigi  led  us  through  the  station  to  a  small  bureau  with  a 
little  window  like  a  ticket  office.  The  man  in  the  window  informed 
us  that  the  tractor  had  arrived,  but  that  we  could  not  get  it  until 
tomorrow.  This  remark  threw  our  friend  into  a  state  of  tremendous 
excitement.  He  poured  forth  a  surprising  stream  of  language;  he 
danced  about;  he  waved  his  arms;  he  became  red  in  the  face,  and  then 
almost  purple.  But  the  express  agent  remained  stubborn.  It  appeared 
that  they  were  just  closing  up  the  office  for  the  night  and  they  would 
not  be  open  again  until  eight  in  the  morning.  That  was  his  story  and 
he  stuck  to  it,  finally  ending  the  argument  by  closing  the  shutter  of 
the  little  window. 

"Oh,  well,"  I  said,  "tomorrow  morning  will  be  all  right.  I  don't 
know  what  you  want  to  use  the  machine  for.  But  whatever  it  is,  we 
can  probably  do  it  better  by  daylight." 

"No,  no,"  said  Luigi.  "I  want  it  tonight." 

"Apparently  you  can't  have  it,"  I  said.  "So  you  might  as  well 
make  up  your  mind  to  wait  until  tomorrow.  And  in  the  mean  time 
you  might  tell  us  for  what  purpose  you  wish  to  buy  this  tractor." 

"I  don't  want  to  buy  it.   I  just  want  to  rent  it." 

"I  knew  there  would  be  some  catch  to  it,"  I  said,  sadly.  "How 
long  do  you  figure  on  renting  this  machine?" 

"Just  for  one  night." 

"What!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  got  us  to  come  all  this  dis- 
tance with  a  tractor  which  we  thought  you  wanted  to  buy,  and  which 
you  now  admit  you  only  want  to  rent  for  a  single  day?" 

"Not  for  a  day,"  Luigi  said.  "For  a  night.  This  job  must  be  done 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  But  it  will  be  all  right.  I  will  pay  you 
very  well.  I  will  pay  you  most  lavishly." 

"My  business,"  I  said,  "is  selling  tractors — ^not  renting  them.  If 
I  had  known  you  did  not  want  to  buy,  I  would  not  have  come  at  all." 

"You  will  not  lose  anything,"  said  Luigi.  "I  will  pay  you  very  well 
for  your  time  and  for  the  use  of  the  tractor." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "as  long  as  we  are  here  we  might  as  well  investigate 
your  proposition,  anyway.  Please  explain  to  us  what  you  want  to  do." 

"I  will.  I  will  take  you  to  my  restaurant  so  you  can  see  for  your- 
self exactly  how  the  land  lies,  and  exactly  what  is  to  be  done.  Come 
with  me." 

We  followed  him  through  the  station  and  out  onto  the  Fondamenta 
Santa  Lucia,  which  runs  along  the  Grand  Canal.  Luigi  engaged  one 
of  the  shouting  mob  of  gondoliers,  who  took  our  suit  cases  and  put 
them  into  his  gondola.  Then  we  all  got  aboard  and  started  off,  gliding 
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gently  under  the  Ponte  Alia  Stazione  and  on  toward  the  center  of  the 
city. 

And  right  here  I  might  as  well  admit  that  everything  these  poets 
have  written  about  Venice  is  true.  Any  time  that  you  guys  in  Earth- 
worm City,  Illinois,  get  to  feeling  proud  of  the  town  and  your  old 
courthouse,  your  Masonic  Temple,  and  your  brand  new  moving  picture 
theater,  you  had  better  come  over  here  and  get  an  eyeful  of  some- 
thing that  really  amounts  to  something. 

As  we  floated  along  through  the  twilight  Gadget  and  I  were  both 
so  impressed  we  couldn't  say  a  word.  The  canal  is  lined  on  both  sides 
by  ancient  palaces  which  are  built  of  stone  and  carved  in  the  most 
delicate  and  interesting  way.  The  stone — which  I  think  is  mostly 
marble — is  old  and  weathered.  It  is  of  various  colors — creamy  white, 
misty  bluish  gray,  and  delicate  rose.  And  when  these  tints  are  re- 
flected in  the  water  they  become  even  more  misty  and  beautiful  than 
ever.  A  few  yellow  lights  were  beginning  to  show  in  windows,  and  we 
passed  several  boats  with  lanterns.  We  could  hear  the  distant  shouts 
of  the  gondoliers,  the  lapping  of  little  waves  against  the  sides  of  the 
canal,  and  the  creak  and  dipping  of  the  oars.  The  lack  of  other  noises — 
after  the  hub-bub  in  the  station — was  almost  startling. 

But  unfortunately  the  silence  did  not  last.  Luigi,  although  a  good 
egg  and  a  likeable  fellow,  did  not  seem  to  be  impressed  by  the  dreamy 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

"That  pig  of  an  express  agent,"  he  announced  in  a  loud  voice, 
''makes  me  sick.  He  has  delayed  us  twenty-four  hours — and  for  no 
reason  at  all  except  that  he  is  too  lazy  to  do  a  little  work  after  closing 
time.  It  is  an  outrage." 

"Well,"  said  Gadget,  "apparently  we  can't  help  it.  We  might  as 
well  stop  worrying  about  it." 

"You  are  right,  Signora.  You  are  right.  One  should  be  philo- 
sophical. But  it  is  hard  when  troubles  come  so  thick,  so  fast,  so 
heavy." 

"You  have  been  having  hard  luck?"  asked  Gadget. 

"Hard  luck!"  said  Luigi.  "It  has  been  insupportable.  Never  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  world,  Signora,  has  there  been  a  man  so  over- 
whelmed with  trouble,  disaster,  and  tragedy." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Gadget.  "Just  where  does  it  seem  to  hurt  you 
most?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  said.  " I  am  a  restaurant  keeper.  I  own  a  res- 
taurant." 

"I  don't  see  anything  so  tragic  about  that." 

"But  wait,  Signora;  wait  until  I  tell  you  all." 

"Go on,"  said  Gadget. 

"My  restaurant  is  the  Cafe  Bontade.    It  is  not  one  of  the  large 
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expensive  places  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  It  is  a  modest  establish- 
ment on  the  Grand  Canal  not  far  from  the  Rial  to." 

(Note:  As  most  of  you  bozos  at  the  home  office  have  not  had  the 
educational  advantages  of  European  travel,  I  will  explain  that  a 
piazza  is  not  a  back  porch,  or  even  a  front  porch.  It  is  a  public  square. 
The  Piazza  San  Marco  is  the  most  important  and  fashionable  square 
in  Venice.  And  the  Rialto  seems  to  be  a  bridge — not  a  moving  picture 
show.) 

''Although  my  place  is  small,"  continued  Luigi,  "I  have  always 
had  a  very  good  tourist  trade.  The  chief  attraction  is  my  beautiful 
little  garden,  which  overlooks  the  Grand  Canal.  Here,  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  I  have  tables  and  chairs  where  many  customers 
have  come  to  sit  at  their  ease,  eating  our  excellent  food,  sipping  our 
excellent  wines,  listening  to  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds,  and  watch- 
ing the  gondolas  gliding  by.  I  have  run  the  Cafe  Bontade  for  ten  years. 
It  has  been  profitable;  I  have  made  money." 

"Well,"  said  Gadget,  "I  do  not  see  any  cause  for  shedding  tears 
over  that." 

"Wait,"  said  Luigi.  "I  am  now  coming  to  the  dreadful  part  of  it. 
I  have  a  competitor.  Next  door  to  me  is  another  restaurant.  It  is 
called  the  Cafe  Grimelli,  and  it  is  owned  and  operated  by  an  old  pirate 
called  Antonio  Grimelli." 

"And  he  has  been  cutting  in  on  your  trade?"  asked  Gadget. 

"For  ten  years  he  has  been  trying  to  get  my  customers  away  from 
me.  He  has  fitted  up  a  little  garden  in  imitation  of  mine.  He  has 
reduced  his  prices.  He  has  put  out  a  large  sign.  He  has  bribed  many 
of  the  gondoliers  to  bring  their  passengers  to  his  place,  even  when  they 
have  especially  commanded  that  they  be  taken  to  mine.  But  all 
these  things  have  availed  him  nothing,  because  even  the  tourists 
know  the  difference  between  good  food  and  bad." 

"You  mean  his  stuff  is  not  so  good  as  yours?" 

"There  is  no  comparison,  Signora.  His  food — his  wine — his  serv- 
ice— everything  is  unspeakable.  As  a  citizen  of  Venice  I  am  ashamed 
that  our  fair  city  should  be  polluted  with  the  presence  of  such  an 
establishment.  His  chefs  are  worse  than  the  so-called  cooks  in  the 
army." 

"They  must  be  pretty  bad,"  I  said. 

"They  are,"  said  Luigi.  "The  soups  in  the  Cafe  Grimelli  would 
not  be  fit  to  use  as  slop  for  hogs;  the  hors-d'oeuvres  are  mere  aggre- 
gations of  garbage;  the  pieces-de-resistance  are  tough,  tasteless,  and 
sickening;  the  wines  and  the  desserts  are  beneath  contempt.  And 
that  is  not  all." 

"No?"  said  Gadget. 

"This  wretched  material  that  he  calls  food,"  continued  Luigi, 
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''is  prepared  in  kitchens  that  swarm  with  rats  and  cockroaches.  It 
is  carried  to  the  tables  by  frowsy  waiters  with  black  finger  nails  and 
shoulders  that  are  powdered  with  dandruff." 

''And  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "they  all  have  hahtosis?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  that  is.  But  if  it  is  something  disagreeable, 
they  probably  have  it.  The  spoons  they  use  are  always  greasy." 

"In  other  words,"  I  said,  "this  Antonio  Grimelli  does  not  run  what 
might  be  called  a  first-class  restaurant.  But  if  this  is  so  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  fear  his  competition." 

"I  would  not  fear  Antonio  if  he  competed  with  me  in  an  honest 
and  fair  manner.  But  recently  he  has  been  using  infamous  and  dis- 
honorable tactics." 

"What  has  he  done?" 

"You  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  this  criminal  owns  a  big  tower." 

"I  don't  see  anything  criminal  about  that.  Has  he  just  recently 
bought  it?" 

"No,  no.  It  is  an  old  structure  built  many  hundred  years  ago.  It 
stands  on  Antonio  Grimelli's  property  just  across  the  boundary  line 
from  my  restaurant  garden." 

"If  it  is  on  his  property,"  said  Gadget,  "I  don't  see  why  it  should 
bother  you." 

"It  is  on  his  property  now,"  said  Luigi.  "But  I  fear  that  it  may 
soon  be  on  mine. " 

"You  mean  that  this  Antonio  is  purposing  to  move  his  tower?" 

"No,  he  is  not." 

"Well,  just  what  is  he  doing  then?" 

"He  is  doing  nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"Yes,  that  is  just  the  trouble.  I  have  pleaded  with  him;  he  only 
laughs  at  me.  I  have  appealed  to  his  sense  of  justice;  apparently  he 
has  none.  Finally,  I  have  brought  suit  against  him  in  the  courts  of 
Venice;  but  he  only  snaps  his  fingers  in  my  face.  He  has  hired  clever 
lawyers  who  have  got  the  matter  so  tied  up  with  adjournments  and 
delays  that  my  own  lawyer  tells  me  I  can  hope  for  no  relief  for  weeks 
or  months  to  come." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Gadget,  "why  you  should  get  excited 
because  this  guy  owns  a  tower  and  doesn't  do  anything  with  it." 

"It  is  because  the  structure  is  out  of  plumb,  Signora.  It  is  called 
the  Torre  Pendente,  which  means  hanging  or  leaning  tower." 

"  Something  like  the  famous  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Luigi.  "But  there  is  this  difference.  The  tower  of 
Pisa  can  lean  all  it  wants  to,  and  it  doesn't  bother  me  at  all.  But  this 
Torre  Pendente  here  leans  right  out  over  the  gardens  where  I  have 
all  my  restaurant  business.  And  I  don't  like  it." 
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"How  long  has  this  been  a  leaning  tower?" 

"As  long  as  anyone  can  remember,  Signora.  It  has  always  been 
called  the  Torre  Pendente." 

"Then  why,  if  it  has  always  been  leaning  the  same  way,  should 
you  get  in  a  panic  about  it  all  at  once?" 

"When  I  started  my  restaurant  ten  years  ago,"  said  Luigi,  "the 
top  of  the  tower  was  leaning  nearly  a  foot  over  toward  my  property. 
It  had  been  in  this  position  for  many  years,  and  it  remained  the  same 
until  this  winter.  It  seemed  perfectly  strong  and  solid.  But  suddenly 
one  day  two  weeks  ago,  it  moved." 

"This  Antonio  Grimelli  moved  it?" 

"No,  it  moved  itself." 

"How  could  it  do  that?" 

"  The  lower  side  of  it  settled." 

"Why  did  it  settle?" 

"You  must  understand,"  said  Luigi,  "that  this  beautiful  golden 
city  of  Venice  has  feet  of  clay.  It  is  not  a  city  founded  on  a  rock;  it  is 
built  on  the  mud  and  sand  of  the  lagoon.  The  men  of  olden  times, 
when  Venice  was  the  queen  of  the  world,  were  compelled — in  order 
to  make  their  buildings  stand  up  at  all — to  drive  down  wooden  piles. 
These  piles  made  a  solid  foundation  for  the  time  being.  But  now  the 
wood  is  rotting  away,  and  all  of  our  wonderful  city  is  crumbling.  It 
is  sad — very  sad." 

I  looked  around  apprehensively.  The  reflections  of  the  palaces 
along  the  canal  were  trembling  and  wobbling  in  the  rippling  surface 
of  the  water,  but  the  buildings  themselves  looked  solid  and  secure. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Luigi.  "  The  whole  city  will  not  fall  at 
once.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  it  seems  inevitable.  When  you  visit  the 
Basilica  di  San  Marco  you  will  see  that  the  arches  are  cracking.  The 
mosaic  floor  has  sagged  in  many  places.  When  you  go  to  visit  the 
Campanile  di  San  Marco  you  will  see  that  it  is  all  new  construction. 
The  original  Campanile  fell  down  into  the  Piazza  on  July  14, 1902." 

"And  you  are  afraid  that  the  tower  next  door  to  your  restaurant 
will  fall  down  in  the  same  way?" 

"I  am.  It  was  just  two  weeks  ago  that  the  foundation  partially 
collapsed.  I  will  never  forget  that  afternoon.  It  was  warm.  The  sun 
was  shining  pleasantly.  The  garden  was  full  of  customers.  There 
came  a  faint  low  rumbling  noise.  The  ground  appeared  to  tremble 
ever  so  slightly.  Dishes  and  spoons  rattled  on  the  tables.  We  all 
looked  up.  The  tower  was  moving!  Slowly  and  very  majestically 
that  mass  of  masonry  was  tilting  itself  out  over  the  garden." 

"  It  must  have  given  you  quite  a  scare,"  said  Gadget. 

"It  did,  Signora.  I  shouted  a  warning.  Others  took  up  the  cry. 
'Run  for  your  lives! '  they  yelled.    'The  tower  is  falling! '  And  with 
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wild  shrieks  all  of  my  customers  stampeded  out  of  the  garden.  They 
upset  the  tables.  They  broke  many  dishes.  Several  of  them  fell  down 
and  were  stepped  on — but  not  seriously  injured,  thank  the  Lord. 
After  we  had  all  gotten  a  safe  distance  away,  and  the  noise  and  ex- 
citement of  the  panic  had  somewhat  subsided,  we  heard  pitiful  cries 
for  help  from  the  canal,  and  we  were  just  in  time  to  fish  out  an  elderly 
British  colonel  who,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  had  fallen  into 
the  water.  It  was  a  terrible  occasion." 

"It  must  have  been,"  said  Gadget.  "But  you  say  the  tower  did  not 
fall  after  all?" 

"It  did  not,"  replied  Luigi.  "Or  at  least  it  hasn't  yet.  The  top  of 
the  tower  moved  about  two  feet,  and  then  stopped.  But  my  restaurant 
business  is  ruined  as  completely  as  if  the  tower  had  actually  come  crash- 
ing down.  It  was  two  weeks  ago  that  my  customers  were  scared  out 
by  that  awe-inspiring  event,  and  not  one  of  them  has  returned.  No 
one  with  any  judgment  would  take  the  risk  of  eating  in  that  garden 
now.  And  even  if  anyone  were  so  fool-hardy  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to.  The  Vigili — the  police — have  roped  off  the  entire  area  and  will 
allow  no  one  to  enter." 

"Haven't  you  got  any  other  place  they  could  eat?" 

"We  have  an  indoor  dining  room  which  we  use  in  cool  or  rainy 
weather.  But  the  garden  has  always  been  the  chief  attraction  of  our 
establishment.  Besides,  we  cannot  use  the  dining  room  now  anyway." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  the  garden." 

"  That  is  the  only  entrance  you  have?" 

"You  can  come  around  by  way  of  a  little  back  alley,  into  a  rear  door, 
down  a  long  dark  hallway,  through  the  kitchen,  and  from  there  into 
the  dining  room.  That  is  the  only  entrance  we  now  have  for  ourselves." 

"That  certainly  is  tough  luck,"  said  Gadget.  "And  I  suppose  you 
cannot  expect  the  tourists  to  come  in  through  such  a  roundabout 
and  difficult  entrance." 

"Exactly.  And  now  that  the  pleasant  spring  weather  is  here  they 
don't  want  to  eat  inside  any  way.  They  want  to  eat  outdoors.  And 
they  all  go  to  Antonio  Grimelli's  garden.  They  do  not  know  what  a 
vile  hole  it  is  until  they  have  started  to  eat.  And  they  are  so  dis- 
gusted then  that  they  do  not  want  to  eat  anywhere.  But  here  we  are." 

The  gondola  stopped  at  the  foot  of  some  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
top  of  the  stone  embankment  along  the  canal.  We  disembarked. 

(Note:  The  above  remarks  of  Signor  Luigi  Bontade  were  spoken, 
as  I  have  said,  in  a  most  atrocious  brand  of  English.  But  as  I  did  not 
wish  either  to  bother  myself  by  reporting  it  exactly,  or  to  fatigue  you 
people  by  forcing  you  to  read  it,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  transcrib- 
ing it  into  the  polished  and  beautiful  English  which  you  have  just  read.) 
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Luigi  insisted  on  carrying  our  suit  cases.  When  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  steps  he  set  them  down.  He  placed  two  fingers  in  his  mouth 
and  whistled  loudly.  Soon  a  man  appeared  and  took  charge  of  our 
baggage. 

Then  Luigi  proceeded  to  point  out  the  various  features  of  the  land- 
scape. We  were  standing  on  a  narrow  walk  or  promenade  which  fol- 
lowed the  bank  of  the  canal.  In  front  of  us  was  a  handsome  stone 
building  bearing  a  sign,  "Cafe  Luigi  Bontade."  This  was  Luigi's 
restaurant.  To  the  left  of  it  was  his  garden — a  beautiful  little  place 
with  many  small  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  It  was  roped  off,  and 
there  were  warning  signs  which  had  been  posted  by  the  police.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  garden  was  a  stone  building  with  the  sign,  "Cafe 
Grimelli,"  and  beyond  this  another  garden  with  many  tables  at  which 
people  were  eating.  Evidently  the  obnoxious  Antonio  Grimelli  was 
doing  a  good  business. 

At  the  rear  of  Antonio's  building  was  the  famous  Torre  Pendente. 
It  was  about  fifty  feet  high,  I  should  say,  built  of  creamy  white  stone 
that  must  have  been  marble,  and  carved  and  ornamented  in  a  very 
lovely  fashion.  It  had  balconies  with  intricately  carved  stone  railings, 
and  windows  with  ornate  Moorish  arches  and  little  twisted  pillars. 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  the  angle  at  which  it 
stood.  It  leaned  so  far  out  over  Luigi's  garden  that  it  looked  as  if  a 
mere  puff  of  wind,  or  possibly  even  a  robin  alighting  on  top  of  it, 
would  be  enough  to  bring  it  down. 

"  Your  restaurant  business,"  I  said, "  certainly  looks  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  Antonio  to  do  something  about  that  tower." 

"That  is  what  I  say,"  said  Luigi. 

"He  ought  to  have  it  straightened  up  and  reinforced,"  I  said,  "or 
else  he  ought  to  have  it  torn  down." 

"He  ought  to ;  but  he  won't.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  As  long  as  this 
tower  hangs  threateningly  above  the  garden  my  business  is  ruined,  while 
he  grows  rich  from  the  customers  who  normally  would  come  to  me." 

"I  should  think,"  I  said,  "he  would  fix  it  of  his  own  free  will.  If  it 
falls  down  he  will  lose  a  very  handsome  tower." 

"He  is  taking  a  chance.  He  has  had  it  examined  by  an  engineer 
who  thinks  it  has  settled  all  it  is  going  to  for  the  time  being.  The 
engineer  is  not  certain,  but  he  thinks  it  will  be  safe  for  several  years 
at  least." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  why  can't  you  go  ahead  and  use  your  garden?" 

"Because  the  engineer  is  not  absolutely  sure.  I  do  not  wish  to  en- 
danger my  customers.  And  even  if  I  did,  the  police  would  not  let  me." 

"And  you  say  you  have  brought  a  court  action  against  this  An- 
tonio?" 

"I  have.   But  as  I  told  you  he  has  the  matter  so  tied  up  with  tech- 
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nicalities  and  lawyers'  quibblings  that  it  will  be  months  before  I  can 
accomplish  anything." 

**  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  mean  time?"  I  asked. 

Luigi  smiled  a  grim  and  self-satisfied  smile.  I  could  see  his  white 
teeth  glistening  through  the  gathering  twilight. 

"I  am  going  to  take  matters  into  my  own  hands,"  he  said.  "You 
and  I  and  your  excellent  American  Earthworm  tractor  are  going  to 
fix  this  Antonio  Grimelli." 

"Oh!  "  I  said  somewhat  startled.  "So  that  is  the  idea?" 

"That  is  the  idea,"  he  said,  still  grinning  through  the  darkness. 

"And  just  what,"  I  asked,  "did  you  have  in  mind?  In  what  way 
do  you  plan  to  use  the  tractor?" 

"It  is  very  simple,"  said  Luigi.  "If  Antonio  will  not  straighten  up 
his  tower  and  keep  it  on  his  own  property  where  it  belongs,  we  will 
do  it  for  him." 

"But  that  is  no  job  for  a  tractor.  What  you  need  is  a  lot  of  jacks 
to  jack  up  the  low  side  of  the  tower.  Then  the  foundation  should  be 
reinforced.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  this  kind  of  work, 
but  I  am  almost  sure  there  are  methods  of  inserting  tubes  under  a 
weak  foundation  and  forcing  in  concrete." 

"That  would  take  too  long,"  said  Luigi.  "As  soon  as  Antonio  found 
out  what  we  were  doing  he  would  have  us  thrown  off  his  property  as 
trespassers.  No,  we  must  use  a  tractor,  which  will  do  the  work  quickly." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  don't  understand  you  even  yet." 

" Come,"  said  Luigi.  "I  will  show  you  what  I  have  in  mind." 

He  led  us  along  the  walk  which  bordered  the  Grand  Canal.  We 
passed  in  front  of  his  garden,  in  front  of  Antonio's  building,  and  in 
front  of  Antonio's  garden.  Beyond  this  garden,  separated  from  it  by 
a  low  stone  wall,  was  a  small  public  square  called  the  Campo  San 
Nicolo.  Luigi  took  us  half-way  across  the  Campo  and  then  stopped. 
He  motioned  for  Gadget  and  me  to  come  very  close  to  him,  and  when 
we  had  done  so  he  began  speaking  in  a  hoarse  and  mysterious  whisper. 

"Tomorrow,"  he  said,  "we  will  get  the  tractor  and  load  it  onto  a 
barge.  We  will  cover  it  with  a  canvas  so  that  no  one  will  know  what  it 
is.  I  will  borrow  a  long  cable  from  one  of  my  friends  who  is  in  the 
ship  supply  business.  We  will  put  the  cable  on  the  barge.  I  will  also 
procure  a  ladder." 

"You  don't  have  to  whisper,"  said  Gadget.  "There  isn't  anybody 
anywhere  near." 

Luigi  glanced  furtively  about.  "It  is  always  well  to  be  careful," 
he  said.  Then  he  continued  in  a  whisper  that  was  more  mysterious 
than  ever,  "We  will  wait  at  the  station  until  after  midnight.  Then, 
in  the  very  darkest  hour  before  dawn,  we  will  row  away  from  the 
station  and  proceed  stealthily  along  the  Grand  Canal." 
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''Why  stealthily?"  asked  Gadget. 

'*  So  that  no  one  will  see  us." 

"And  why  don't  we  want  anyone  to  see  us?" 

''Hush!  Not  so  loud!  If  anyone  saw  us  it  might  spoil  all  our  plans. 
When  I  have  explained  everything  you  will  understand." 

"All right.  Goon." 

"We  will  row  the  barge  along  the  canal  until  we  arrive  here  at  the 
Campo  San  Nicolo.  We  will  tie  up  the  boat,  throw  across  our  gang 
plank,  and  get  everything  in  readiness  to  run  the  tractor  ashore. 
Then  we  will  leave  it." 

"You  mean  we  won't  unload  the  tractor?"  asked  Gadget. 

"Not  at  once.  That  will  come  later.  First  of  all  we  will  take  the 
cable  and  the  ladder  and  carry  them  over  here." 

He  grasped  us  by  the  arms  and  led  us  away  from  the  canal  to  a 
point  about  in  the  middle  of  the  open  Campo.  He  then  pointed  to 
the  leaning  tower,  which  was  visible  over  the  low  wall  of  Antonio's 
garden.  By  this  time  the  daylight  was  almost  entirely  gone.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  artificial  light  from  the  street  lamps  and  from  the 
lanterns  in  the  garden.  From  where  we  stood  the  tower  looked  per- 
fectly straight.  It  was,  in  fact,  leaning  directly  away  from  us. 

"And  now,"  continued  Luigi,  "I  come  to  the  really  brilliant  part 
of  my  plan.  When  we  arrive  here  tomorrow  night  it  will,  of  course, 
be  dark.  The  great  city  of  Venice  will  be  asleep,  and  the  Campo  San 
Nicolo  will  be  deserted.  I  have  made  discreet  inquiries,  and  I  find 
that  in  the  early  morning  hours  the  nearest  policeman  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away." 

"You  seem  to  have  planned  this  very  elaborately,"  said  Gadget. 

"I  have,  Signora."  Luigi  smiled;  and  once  more  I  could  see  his 
teeth  gleaming  through  the  dusk.  "I  will  take  the  end  of  the  cable," 
he  continued,  "and  carry  it  over  the  wall,  and  across  the  rear  part 
of  Antonio's  garden.  Then,  by  means  of  the  ladder,  I  will  climb  up 
to  the  roof  of  Antonio's  house.  I  will  haul  the  end  of  the  cable  and 
the  ladder  up  after  me.  Placing  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  on  the  roof, 
I  will  lean  the  top  of  the  ladder  against  the  tower.  Still  carrying 
the  end  of  the  cable,  I  will  climb  up  to  the  little  balcony  which 
encircles  the  tower  near  the  top.  I  will  walk  around  the  balcony, 
dragging  the  cable  after  me,  and  make  a  loop  enclosing  the  tower. 
I  will  then  descend  to  the  ground,  and  rejoin  you  here  in  the  Campo. 
Have  I  made  myself  clear?  Do  you  visualize  the  scene  as  it  will  then 
exist?" 

"Yes,"  said  Gadget.  "One  end  of  the  cable  will  be  fastened  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower;  the  other  end  will  be  down  here." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Luigi.  "And  what  do  you  think  we  are  going 
to  do  next?" 
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"This  seems  to  be  your  story,"  said  Gadget.  "Suppose  you  go  on 
and  finish  it." 

"I  will,"  said  Luigi.  "It  is  now  that  Signor  Botts  becomes  active. 
He  will  crank  up  his  tractor,  drive  it  off  the  barge,  and  bring  it  up 
here  to  the  middle  of  the  Campo.  He  will  hook  onto  the  end  of  the 
cable.  He  will  cause  his  machine  to  exert  all  the  power  that  is  in  it, 
and  he  will  give  that  tower  a  terrific  pull.  Then  we  will  rush  the 
tractor  back  onto  the  barge,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  we  will 
ghde  stealthily  back  to  the  station." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  "All  this  may  sound  O.K.  to  you,  but 
it  listens  pretty  queer  to  me.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  that  we 
could  do  anything  like  this?" 

"I  got  the  idea,"  said  Luigi  proudly,  "from  the  tractor  advertise- 
ment sent  out  by  your  company." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  I  said. 

"There  was  a  picture  showing  one  of  your  tractors  pulling  down 
a  tremendous  factory  chimney.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  wished 
to  demolish  the  chimney,  so  they  attached  a  long  cable  to  it  and  pulled 
it  down  with  a  tractor." 

"That  part  of  it  is  all  right,"  I  said.  "I  remember  the  advertise- 
ment, and  I  remember  the  picture." 

"If  your  tractor  could  handle  a  big  chimney  like  that,  it  could 
certainly  handle  a  medium-sized  tower  like  this." 

"But  this  is  a  different  proposition,"  I  said.  "As  I  understand  it, 
you  want  to  pull  this  tower  up  straight  so  that  it  won't  threaten  your 
garden  any  more.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
do  this — although  it  would  be  a  very  risky  business.  But  even  if  we 
could,  it  wouldn't  help  us  any,  because  as  soon  as  we  slacked  off  on  the 
cable  the  tower  would  settle  back  to  where  it  was  before.  It  might 
even  go  back  farther." 

"Who  said  anything  about  slacking  off?"  said  Luigi.  "My  idea 
is  to  pull  it  up  straight  and  then  keep  right  on  going  and  drag  it 
over  until  it  falls  down  into  Antonio's  garden." 

"You  are  crazy,"  I  said.  "You  ought  to  know  you  can't  get  by 
with  anything  like  that." 

"Why  not?  The  place  will  be  deserted.  There  will  be  nobody  to 
stop  us." 

"But  what  will  they  do  to  us  afterwards?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Luigi.  "We  will  get  away  so  quick  that  they  won't 
know  how  it  happened.  They'll  think  it  fell  down  naturally." 

"  But  suppose  somebody  was  in  the  tower?" 

"The  tower  is  usually  empty  at  night.  If  Antonio  happened  to  be 
in  there,  it  would  just  be  his  hard  luck.  And  it  would  serve  him  right 
for  being  so  nasty  to  me." 
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"Well,  honestly,  Luigi,"  I  said,  "this  scheme  of  yours  is  the  most 
remarkable  I  have  ever  run  across." 

"Then  you  approve?"  he  said.  "I  am  so  glad.  Tomorrow  night 
we  will  go  ahead  and  put  my  plan  into  operation.    It  is  all  settled." 

"Settled  nothing!"  I  said.  "I  most  certainly  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  business  at  all." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  liked  my  scheme?" 

"I  said  it  was  remarkable.  And  it  is;  it  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is 
entirely  out  of  my  class." 

Luigi  seemed  very  much  hurt.  "Then  you  do  not  want  to  help  me?" 
he  asked,  in  an  incredulous  voice. 

"I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  help  you,"  I  replied.  "But 
not  in  any  such  way  as  you  have  described." 

"  What  other  way  is  there?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"But  I  must  do  something,"  he  said.  "I  am  in  a  desperate  predic- 
ament. My  business  is  being  completely  ruined." 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed  for  your  troubles.  I  admit  that  you  are 
perfectly  justified  when  you  say  you  are  in  a  desperate  predicament. 
But  I  am  not;  and  I  don't  intend  to  get  into  one.  I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you.  Mrs.  Botts  and  I  are  both  peaceful,  inoffensive, 
law-abiding  people.  At  the  moment  we  happen  to  be  out  of  jail,  and 
we  prefer  to  remain  so.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me.  Gadget?" 

"Absolutely,"  said  Gadget.  "I  don't  want  to  be  in  jail  anywhere. 
And  especially  not  in  Venice.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  dungeons  in 
this  burg  would  have  a  tendency  to  be  a  bit  damp." 

"Then  you  will  not  help  me  with  my  plan?"  asked  Luigi. 

"No,"  I  said.  "No,  no,  no.  And  again,  no." 

"You  will  not  even  consider  it?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

Luigi  looked  at  Gadget. 

"No,"  said  Gadget. 

"Listen,"  said  Luigi.  "Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hasty  in  asking 
you  for  your  answer.  Suppose  you  think  it  over  tonight.  And  to- 
morrow you  can  give  me  your  answer." 

"  It  will  be  just  the  same,"  I  said. 

"Never  mind  about  that  now,"  he  said.  "All  I  ask  is  that  you  spend 
the  night  with  me  as  my  guests,  that  you  think  this  matter  over,  and 
that  you  discuss  it  with  me  once  more  in  the  morning." 

"It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  how  long  I  thought  it  over,"  I 
said.  "My  answer  would  still  be  no." 

"But  at  least  you  will  spend  the  night  at  my  house?  It  will  cost 
you  nothing." 

"Thanks,"  I  said.     "We  had  really  expected  to  stay  at  a  hotel. 
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We  don't  want  to  sponge  on  you — especially  as  we  don't  seem  to  be 
doing  anything  to  help  you  out  of  your  troubles." 

''You  will  not  impose  on  me  at  all,"  said  Luigi.  "And  you  will  be 
putting  yourself  under  no  obligation.  It  was  I  who  invited  you  to 
Venice.  If  you  refuse  tobemy  guests  I  will  be  deeply  insulted." 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "we  will  stay.  And  we  thank  you  very  much. 
But  we  absolutely  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  outlaw 
wrecking  parties.  So  don't  get  your  hopes  up  too  high." 

Luigi  led  us  back  to  his  restaurant,  where  he  introduced  us  to  his 
wife.  She  was  a  pleasant,  motherly-looking  soul,  who  spoke  no  Eng- 
lish at  all.  We  had  a  splendid  meal  in  the  deserted  dining  room.  Cer- 
tainly Luigi  was  no  liar  when  he  told  us  he  served  good  food  in  his 
joint. 

After  dinner  he  showed  us  up  to  our  room,  where  I  have  been  spend- 
ing the  evening  writing  this  report.  I  am  really  getting  very  much 
interested  in  Luigi  and  his  troubles.  He  is  a  very  nice  old  bozo,  in 
spite  of  his  wild  ideas,  and  I  find  that  I  am  getting  to  hke  him  a  lot. 
But  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  we  can  help  him  much.  The  only 
scheme  that  I  can  think  of  at  the  moment  is  the  possibility  of  prop- 
ping up  the  tower  with  a  lot  of  timbers.  If  we  did  this  the  timbers 
would  all  be  on  Luigi's  property,  so  Antonio  could  not  interfere  with 
them  in  any  way.  But  I  feel  this  idea  doesn't  amount  to  much.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  not  help  us  to  sell  a  tractor.  And  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  would  fill  up  Luigi's  garden  with  lumber  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  wouldn't  be  much  room  left  for  the  cash  customers. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  have  completely  given  up  hope. 
Gadget  and  I  will  sleep  on  this  problem  tonight,  and  tomorrow  we 
may  get  an  inspiration.  If  we  hit  on  any  good  ideas,  or  if  anything 
new  comes  up,  I  will  let  you  know. 

Very  sincerely, 

Alexander  Botts. 


Alexander  Botts 

European  Representative 

For  the  Earthworm  Tractor 

Venice,  Italy, 
Wednesday,  April  4, 1928. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Henderson, 
Earthworm  Tractor  Company, 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Henderson:  I  promised  to  write  you  as  soon  as  anything  came 
up;  but  the  first  thing  I  have  to  report  is  that  something  has  come 
down.    At  exactly  7:32  this  morning,  as  we  were  finishing  breakfast 
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in  the  Bontade  dining  room,  we  were  subjected  to  a  mild  earthquake 
accompanied  by  a  tremendous  crash  outside.  We  rushed  to  the  win- 
dows, and  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  garden.  As  this  dust  cleared  away 
it  revealed  a  large  and  confused  heap  of  building  stone.  The  good 
old  leaning  tower  had  leaned  a  little  too  far  and  finally  let  go.  And  great 
was  the  fall  thereof. 

But  even  greater  was  the  excitement  thereafter.  Hundreds  of 
people  came  streaming  in  from  all  directions.  The  few  cops  that  ar- 
rived had  all  they  could  do  to  hold  back  the  crowds,  and  to  keep  them 
from  pushing  each  other  into  the  canal.  Meanwhile  the  canal  itself 
became  blocked  with  a  great  traffic  jam  of  gondolas  and  other  boats, 
whose  occupants  were  craning  their  necks  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Luigi  and  his  wife  began  rushing  hither  and  thither,  uttering  strange 
noises,  waving  their  hands  about,  and  acting  exactly  like  a  couple  of 
highly  emotional  and  excitable  Italians — which  is  just  what  they  are. 
Gadget  and  I,  of  course,  remained  cool  and  collected.  It  took  me  but  a 
moment  to  size  up  the  situation,  and  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  action. 

I  grabbed  Luigi  and  forced  him  to  stop  running  around  in  circles, 
and  Hsten  to  me.  "The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  I  said,  "is  to  clean  all 
this  rubbish  out  of  your  garden." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  wildly.  "But  how?  There  are  tons  and  tons  of 
that  rock.  Even  with  a  large  force  of  workmen  it  would  take  weeks — 
probably  months.  And  in  the  mean  time  my  business  will  be  ruined. 
What  can  we  do?" 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "Answer  me  just  one  question.  Do  you  want 
your  garden  cleaned  up  in  a  hurry?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"Fine,"  I  said.  "It  shall  be  done." 

Without  even  waiting  to  get  my  hat,  I  pushed  through  the  crowd 
and  got  hold  of  one  of  these  floating  Venetian  taxicabs.  I  proceeded 
to  the  station,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  delay  I  got  the  tractor 
loaded  onto  a  barge  and  conveyed  to  the  Cafe  Bontade.  By  this  time 
the  crowd,  after  finding  out  that  nobody  was  killed,  had  dispersed 
to  some  extent.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  unloaded  the  tractor  I  drove  it 
into  Luigi's  garden.  Fortunately  I  had  with  me  a  logging  chain  which 
I  had  inadvertently  carried  away  in  the  tractor  from  Schloss  Rams- 
burg,  after  our  attempt  to  make  a  sale  to  Count  Hasendorf.  I  asked 
Luigi  for  someone  to  help  me,  and  he  gave  me  the  porter  of  his  es- 
tablishment— a  strong,  intelligent  young  man  by  the  name  of  Marco 
Manzione.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  Marco  could  speak  a  little 
English.  I  had  him  put  the  chain  around  a  large  block  of  marble  near 
the  edge  of  the  heap;  I  hooked  on  with  the  tractor  and  skidded  it 
out  of  the  garden  onto  the  paved  promenade  that  runs  along  the  canal. 

"Luigi,"  I  yelled,  "where  shall  I  take  this  stuff?" 
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wild  shrieks  all  of  my  customers  stampeded  out  of  the  garden.  They 
upset  the  tables.  They  broke  many  dishes.  Several  of  them  fell  down 
and  were  stepped  on — but  not  seriously  injured,  thank  the  Lord. 
After  we  had  all  gotten  a  safe  distance  away,  and  the  noise  and  ex- 
citement of  the  panic  had  somewhat  subsided,  we  heard  pitiful  cries 
for  help  from  the  canal,  and  we  were  just  in  time  to  fish  out  an  elderly 
British  colonel  who,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  had  fallen  into 
the  water.  It  was  a  terrible  occasion." 

"It  must  have  been,"  said  Gadget.  *'But  you  say  the  tower  did  not 
fall  after  all?" 

"It  did  not,"  replied  Luigi.  "Or  at  least  it  hasn't  yet.  The  top  of 
the  tower  moved  about  two  feet,  and  then  stopped.  But  my  restaurant 
business  is  ruined  as  completely  as  if  the  tower  had  actually  come  crash- 
ing down.  It  was  two  weeks  ago  that  my  customers  were  scared  out 
by  that  awe-inspiring  event,  and  not  one  of  them  has  returned.  No 
one  with  any  judgment  would  take  the  risk  of  eating  in  that  garden 
now.  And  even  if  anyone  were  so  fool-hardy  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to.  The  Vigili — the  police — have  roped  off  the  entire  area  and  will 
allow  no  one  to  enter." 

"Haven't  you  got  any  other  place  they  could  eat?" 

"We  have  an  indoor  dining  room  which  we  use  in  cool  or  rainy 
weather.  But  the  garden  has  always  been  the  chief  attraction  of  our 
establishment.  Besides,  we  cannot  use  the  dining  room  now  anyway." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  the  garden." 

"  That  is  the  only  entrance  you  have?" 

"You  can  come  around  by  way  of  a  Httle  back  alley,  into  a  rear  door, 
down  a  long  dark  hallway,  through  the  kitchen,  and  from  there  into 
the  dining  room.  That  is  the  only  entrance  we  now  have  for  ourselves." 

"That  certainly  is  tough  luck,"  said  Gadget.  "And  I  suppose  you 
cannot  expect  the  tourists  to  come  in  through  such  a  roundabout 
and  difficult  entrance." 

"Exactly.  And  now  that  the  pleasant  spring  weather  is  here  they 
don't  want  to  eat  inside  any  way.  They  want  to  eat  outdoors.  And 
they  all  go  to  Antonio  Grimelli's  garden.  They  do  not  know  what  a 
vile  hole  it  is  until  they  have  started  to  eat.  And  they  are  so  dis- 
gusted then  that  they  do  not  want  to  eat  anjrwhere.  But  here  we  are." 

The  gondola  stopped  at  the  foot  of  some  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
top  of  the  stone  embankment  along  the  canal.  We  disembarked. 

(Note:  The  above  remarks  of  Signor  Luigi  Bontade  were  spoken, 
as  I  have  said,  in  a  most  atrocious  brand  of  English.  But  as  I  did  not 
wish  either  to  bother  myself  by  reporting  it  exactly,  or  to  fatigue  you 
people  by  forcing  you  to  read  it,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  transcrib- 
ing it  into  the  polished  and  beautiful  English  which  you  have  just  read.) 
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Luigi  insisted  on  carrying  our  suit  cases.  When  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  steps  he  set  them  down.  He  placed  two  fingers  in  his  mouth 
and  whistled  loudly.  Soon  a  man  appeared  and  took  charge  of  our 
baggage. 

Then  Luigi  proceeded  to  point  out  the  various  features  of  the  land- 
scape. We  were  standing  on  a  narrow  walk  or  promenade  which  fol- 
lowed the  bank  of  the  canal.  In  front  of  us  was  a  handsome  stone 
building  bearing  a  sign,  ''Cafe  Luigi  Bontade."  This  was  Luigi's 
restaurant.  To  the  left  of  it  was  his  garden — a  beautiful  little  place 
with  many  small  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  It  was  roped  off,  and 
there  were  warning  signs  which  had  been  posted  by  the  police.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  garden  was  a  stone  building  with  the  sign,  "Cafe 
Grimelli,"  and  beyond  this  another  garden  with  many  tables  at  which 
people  were  eating.  Evidently  the  obnoxious  Antonio  Grimelli  was 
doing  a  good  business. 

At  the  rear  of  Antonio's  building  was  the  famous  Torre  Pendente. 
It  was  about  fifty  feet  high,  I  should  say,  built  of  creamy  white  stone 
that  must  have  been  marble,  and  carved  and  ornamented  in  a  very 
lovely  fashion.  It  had  balconies  with  intricately  carved  stone  railings, 
and  windows  with  ornate  Moorish  arches  and  little  twisted  pillars. 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  the  angle  at  which  it 
stood.  It  leaned  so  far  out  over  Luigi's  garden  that  it  looked  as  if  a 
mere  puff  of  wind,  or  possibly  even  a  robin  alighting  on  top  of  it, 
would  be  enough  to  bring  it  down. 

''Your  restaurant  business,"  I  said, "  certainly  looks  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  Antonio  to  do  something  about  that  tower." 

"  That  is  what  I  say,"  said  Luigi. 

"He  ought  to  have  it  straightened  up  and  reinforced,"  I  said,  "or 
else  he  ought  to  have  it  torn  down." 

"  He  ought  to;  but  he  won't.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  As  long  as  this 
tower  hangs  threateningly  above  the  garden  my  business  is  ruined,  while 
he  grows  rich  from  the  customers  who  normally  would  come  to  me." 

"I  should  think,"  I  said,  "he  would  fix  it  of  his  own  free  will.  If  it 
falls  down  he  will  lose  a  very  handsome  tower." 

"He  is  taking  a  chance.  He  has  had  it  examined  by  an  engineer 
who  thinks  it  has  settled  all  it  is  going  to  for  the  time  being.  The 
engineer  is  not  certain,  but  he  thinks  it  will  be  safe  for  several  years 
at  least." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  why  can't  you  go  ahead  and  use  your  garden?" 

"Because  the  engineer  is  not  absolutely  sure.  I  do  not  wish  to  en- 
danger my  customers.  And  even  if  I  did,  the  police  would  not  let  me.'* 

"And  you  say  you  have  brought  a  court  action  against  this  An- 
tonio?" 

"I  have.   But  as  I  told  you  he  has  the  matter  so  tied  up  with  tech- 
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nicalities  and  lawyers'  quibblings  that  it  will  be  months  before  I  can 
accomplish  anything." 

''And  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  mean  time?"  I  asked. 

Luigi  smiled  a  grim  and  self-satisfied  smile.  I  could  see  his  white 
teeth  glistening  through  the  gathering  twilight. 

"I  am  going  to  take  matters  into  my  own  hands,"  he  said.  ''You 
and  I  and  your  excellent  American  Earthworm  tractor  are  going  to 
fix  this  Antonio  Grimelli." 

"Oh!  "  I  said  somewhat  startled.  "So  that  is  the  idea?" 

"That  is  the  idea,"  he  said,  still  grinning  through  the  darkness. 

"And  just  what,"  I  asked,  "did  you  have  in  mind?  In  what  way 
do  you  plan  to  use  the  tractor?" 

"It  is  very  simple,"  said  Luigi.  "If  Antonio  will  not  straighten  up 
his  tower  and  keep  it  on  his  own  property  where  it  belongs,  we  will 
do  it  for  him." 

"But  that  is  no  job  for  a  tractor.  What  you  need  is  a  lot  of  jacks 
to  jack  up  the  low  side  of  the  tower.  Then  the  foundation  should  be 
reinforced.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  this  kind  of  work, 
but  I  am  almost  sure  there  are  methods  of  inserting  tubes  under  a 
weak  foundation  and  forcing  in  concrete." 

"That  would  take  too  long,"  said  Luigi.  "As  soon  as  Antonio  found 
out  what  we  were  doing  he  would  have  us  thrown  off  his  property  as 
trespassers.  No,  we  must  use  a  tractor,  which  will  do  the  work  quickly." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  don't  understand  you  even  yet." 

"Come,"  said  Luigi.  "I  will  show  you  what  I  have  in  mind." 

He  led  us  along  the  walk  which  bordered  the  Grand  Canal.  We 
passed  in  front  of  his  garden,  in  front  of  Antonio's  building,  and  in 
front  of  Antonio's  garden.  Beyond  this  garden,  separated  from  it  by 
a  low  stone  wall,  was  a  small  public  square  called  the  Campo  San 
Nicolo.  Luigi  took  us  half-way  across  the  Campo  and  then  stopped. 
He  motioned  for  Gadget  and  me  to  come  very  close  to  him,  and  when 
we  had  done  so  he  began  speaking  in  a  hoarse  and  mysterious  whisper. 

"Tomorrow,"  he  said,  "we  will  get  the  tractor  and  load  it  onto  a 
barge.  We  will  cover  it  with  a  canvas  so  that  no  one  will  know  what  it 
is.  I  will  borrow  a  long  cable  from  one  of  my  friends  who  is  in  the 
ship  supply  business.  We  will  put  the  cable  on  the  barge.  I  will  also 
procure  a  ladder." 

"You  don't  have  to  whisper,"  said  Gadget.  "There  isn't  anybody 
an3rwhere  near." 

Luigi  glanced  furtively  about.  "It  is  always  well  to  be  careful," 
he  said.  Then  he  continued  in  a  whisper  that  was  more  mysterious 
than  ever,  "We  will  wait  at  the  station  until  after  midnight.  Then, 
in  the  very  darkest  hour  before  dawn,  we  will  row  away  from  the 
station  and  proceed  stealthily  along  the  Grand  Canal." 
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''Why  stealthily?"  asked  Gadget. 

"  So  that  no  one  will  see  us." 

"And  why  don't  we  want  anyone  to  see  us?" 

"Hush!  Not  so  loud!  If  anyone  saw  us  it  might  spoil  all  our  plans. 
When  I  have  explained  everything  you  will  understand." 

"All right.  Goon." 

"We  will  row  the  barge  along  the  canal  until  we  arrive  here  at  the 
Campo  San  Nicolo.  We  will  tie  up  the  boat,  throw  across  our  gang 
plank,  and  get  everything  in  readiness  to  run  the  tractor  ashore. 
Then  we  will  leave  it." 

"You  mean  we  won't  unload  the  tractor?"  asked  Gadget. 

"Not  at  once.  That  will  come  later.  First  of  all  we  will  take  the 
cable  and  the  ladder  and  carry  them  over  here." 

He  grasped  us  by  the  arms  and  led  us  away  from  the  canal  to  a 
point  about  in  the  middle  of  the  open  Campo.  He  then  pointed  to 
the  leaning  tower,  which  was  visible  over  the  low  wall  of  Antonio's 
garden.  By  this  time  the  daylight  was  almost  entirely  gone.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  artificial  light  from  the  street  lamps  and  from  the 
lanterns  in  the  garden.  From  where  we  stood  the  tower  looked  per- 
fectly straight.  It  was,  in  fact,  leaning  directly  away  from  us. 

"And  now,"  continued  Luigi,  "I  come  to  the  really  brilliant  part 
of  my  plan.  When  we  arrive  here  tomorrow  night  it  will,  of  course, 
be  dark.  The  great  city  of  Venice  will  be  asleep,  and  the  Campo  San 
Nicolo  will  be  deserted.  I  have  made  discreet  inquiries,  and  I  find 
that  in  the  early  morning  hours  the  nearest  policeman  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away." 

"You  seem  to  have  planned  this  very  elaborately,"  said  Gadget. 

"I  have,  Signora."  Luigi  smiled;  and  once  more  I  could  see  his 
teeth  gleaming  through  the  dusk.  "I  will  take  the  end  of  the  cable," 
he  continued,  "and  carry  it  over  the  wall,  and  across  the  rear  part 
of  Antonio's  garden.  Then,  by  means  of  the  ladder,  I  will  climb  up 
to  the  roof  of  Antonio's  house.  I  will  haul  the  end  of  the  cable  and 
the  ladder  up  after  me.  Placing  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  on  the  roof, 
I  will  lean  the  top  of  the  ladder  against  the  tower.  Still  carrying 
the  end  of  the  cable,  I  will  climb  up  to  the  little  balcony  which 
encircles  the  tower  near  the  top.  I  will  walk  around  the  balcony, 
dragging  the  cable  after  me,  and  make  a  loop  enclosing  the  tower. 
I  will  then  descend  to  the  ground,  and  rejoin  you  here  in  the  Campo. 
Have  I  made  myself  clear?  Do  you  visualize  the  scene  as  it  will  then 
exist?" 

"Yes,"  said  Gadget.  "One  end  of  the  cable  will  be  fastened  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower;  the  other  end  will  be  down  here." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Luigi.  "And  what  do  you  think  we  are  going 
to  do  next?" 
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"This  seems  to  be  your  story,"  said  Gadget.  ''Suppose  you  go  on 
and  finish  it." 

''I  will,"  said  Luigi.  "It  is  now  that  Signor  Botts  becomes  active. 
He  will  crank  up  his  tractor,  drive  it  off  the  barge,  and  bring  it  up 
here  to  the  middle  of  the  Campo.  He  will  hook  onto  the  end  of  the 
cable.  He  will  cause  his  machine  to  exert  all  the  power  that  is  in  it, 
and  he  will  give  that  tower  a  terrific  pull.  Then  we  will  rush  the 
tractor  back  onto  the  barge,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  we  will 
ghde  stealthily  back  to  the  station." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  "All  this  may  sound  O.K.  to  you,  but 
it  listens  pretty  queer  to  me.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  that  we 
could  do  anything  like  this?" 

"I  got  the  idea,"  said  Luigi  proudly,  "from  the  tractor  advertise- 
ment sent  out  by  your  company." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  I  said. 

"There  was  a  picture  showing  one  of  your  tractors  pulling  down 
a  tremendous  factory  chimney.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  wished 
to  demolish  the  chimney,  so  they  attached  a  long  cable  to  it  and  pulled 
it  down  with  a  tractor." 

"That  part  of  it  is  all  right,"  I  said.  "I  remember  the  advertise- 
ment, and  I  remember  the  picture." 

"If  your  tractor  could  handle  a  big  chimney  like  that,  it  could 
certainly  handle  a  medium-sized  tower  like  this." 

"But  this  is  a  different  proposition,"  I  said.  "As  I  understand  it, 
you  want  to  pull  this  tower  up  straight  so  that  it  won't  threaten  your 
garden  any  more.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
do  this — although  it  would  be  a  very  risky  business.  But  even  if  we 
could,  it  wouldn't  help  us  any,  because  as  soon  as  we  slacked  off  on  the 
cable  the  tower  would  settle  back  to  where  it  was  before.  It  might 
even  go  back  farther. ' ' 

"Who  said  anything  about  slacking  off?"  said  Luigi.  "My  idea 
is  to  pull  it  up  straight  and  then  keep  right  on  going  and  drag  it 
over  until  it  falls  down  into  Antonio's  garden." 

"You  are  crazy,"  I  said.  "You  ought  to  know  you  can't  get  by 
with  anything  like  that." 

"Why  not?  The  place  will  be  deserted.  There  will  be  nobody  to 
stop  us." 

"  But  what  will  they  do  to  us  afterwards?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Luigi.  "We  will  get  away  so  quick  that  they  won't 
know  how  it  happened.  They'll  think  it  fell  down  naturally." 

"But  suppose  somebody  was  in  the  tower?" 

"The  tower  is  usually  empty  at  night.  If  Antonio  happened  to  be 
in  there,  it  would  just  be  his  hard  luck.  And  it  would  serve  him  right 
for  being  so  nasty  to  me." 
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"Well,  honestly,  Luigi,"  I  said,  'Hhis  scheme  of  yours  is  the  most 
remarkable  I  have  ever  run  across." 

"Then  you  approve?"  he  said.  "I  am  so  glad.  Tomorrow  night 
we  will  go  ahead  and  put  my  plan  into  operation.    It  is  all  settled." 

"Settled  nothing!"  I  said.  "I  most  certainly  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  business  at  all." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  liked  my  scheme?" 

"I  said  it  was  remarkable.  And  it  is;  it  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is 
entirely  out  of  my  class." 

Luigi  seemed  very  much  hurt.  "Then  you  do  not  want  to  help  me?" 
he  asked,  in  an  incredulous  voice. 

"I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  help  you,"  I  replied.  "But 
not  in  any  such  way  as  you  have  described." 

"  What  other  way  is  there?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"But  I  must  do  something,"  he  said.  "I  am  in  a  desperate  predic- 
ament. My  business  is  being  completely  ruined." 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed  for  your  troubles.  I  admit  that  you  are 
perfectly  justified  when  you  say  you  are  in  a  desperate  predicament. 
But  I  am  not;  and  I  don't  intend  to  get  into  one.  I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you.  Mrs.  Botts  and  I  are  both  peaceful,  inoffensive, 
law-abiding  people.  At  the  moment  we  happen  to  be  out  of  jail,  and 
we  prefer  to  remain  so.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me.  Gadget?" 

"Absolutely,"  said  Gadget.  "I  don't  want  to  be  in  jail  anywhere. 
And  especially  not  in  Venice.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  dungeons  in 
this  burg  would  have  a  tendency  to  be  a  bit  damp." 

"Then  you  will  not  help  me  with  my  plan?"  asked  Luigi. 

"No,"  I  said.  "No,  no,  no.  And  again,  no." 

"You  will  not  even  consider  it?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

Luigi  looked  at  Gadget. 

"No,"  said  Gadget. 

"Listen,"  said  Luigi.  "Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hasty  in  asking 
you  for  your  answer.  Suppose  you  think  it  over  tonight.  And  to- 
morrow you  can  give  me  your  answer." 

"  It  will  be  just  the  same,"  I  said. 

"Never  mind  about  that  now,"  he  said.  "All  I  ask  is  that  you  spend 
the  night  with  me  as  my  guests,  that  you  think  this  matter  over,  and 
that  you  discuss  it  with  me  once  more  in  the  morning." 

"It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  how  long  I  thought  it  over,"  I 
said.  "  My  answer  would  still  be  no." 

"But  at  least  you  will  spend  the  night  at  my  house?  It  will  cost 
you  nothing." 

"Thanks,"  I  said.     "We  had  really  expected  to  stay  at  a  hotel. 
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We  don't  want  to  sponge  on  you — especially  as  we  don't  seem  to  be 
doing  anything  to  help  you  out  of  your  troubles." 

"You  will  not  impose  on  me  at  all,"  said  Luigi.  "And  you  will  be 
putting  yourself  under  no  obligation.  It  was  I  who  invited  you  to 
Venice.  If  you  refuse  to  be  my  guests  I  will  be  deeply  insulted." 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "we  will  stay.  And  we  thank  you  very  much. 
But  we  absolutely  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  outlaw 
wrecking  parties.  So  don't  get  your  hopes  up  too  high." 

Luigi  led  us  back  to  his  restaurant,  where  he  introduced  us  to  his 
wife.  She  was  a  pleasant,  motherly-looking  soul,  who  spoke  no  Eng- 
lish at  all.  We  had  a  splendid  meal  in  the  deserted  dining  room.  Cer- 
tainly Luigi  was  no  liar  when  he  told  us  he  served  good  food  in  his 
joint. 

After  dinner  he  showed  us  up  to  our  room,  where  I  have  been  spend- 
ing the  evening  writing  this  report.  I  am  really  getting  very  much 
interested  in  Luigi  and  his  troubles.  He  is  a  very  nice  old  bozo,  in 
spite  of  his  wild  ideas,  and  I  find  that  I  am  getting  to  hke  him  a  lot. 
But  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  we  can  help  him  much.  The  only 
scheme  that  I  can  think  of  at  the  moment  is  the  possibility  of  prop- 
ping up  the  tower  with  a  lot  of  timbers.  If  we  did  this  the  timbers 
would  all  be  on  Luigi's  property,  so  Antonio  could  not  interfere  with 
them  in  any  way.  But  I  feel  this  idea  doesn't  amount  to  much.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  not  help  us  to  sell  a  tractor.  And  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  would  fill  up  Luigi's  garden  with  lumber  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  wouldn't  be  much  room  left  for  the  cash  customers. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  have  completely  given  up  hope. 
Gadget  and  I  will  sleep  on  this  problem  tonight,  and  tomorrow  we 
may  get  an  inspiration.  If  we  hit  on  any  good  ideas,  or  if  anything 
new  comes  up,  I  will  let  you  know. 

Very  sincerely, 

Alexander  Botts. 


Alexander  Botts 

European  Representative 

For  the  Earthworm  Tractor 

Venice,  Italy, 
Wednesday,  April  4, 1928. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Henderson, 
Earthworm  Tractor  Company, 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Henderson:  I  promised  to  write  you  as  soon  as  anything  came 
up;  but  the  first  thing  I  have  to  report  is  that  something  has  come 
down.    At  exactly  7:32  this  morning,  as  we  were  finishing  breakfast 
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in  the  Bontade  dining  room,  we  were  subjected  to  a  mild  earthquake 
accompanied  by  a  tremendous  crash  outside.  We  rushed  to  the  win- 
dows, and  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  garden.  As  this  dust  cleared  away 
it  revealed  a  large  and  confused  heap  of  building  stone.  The  good 
old  leaning  tower  had  leaned  a  little  too  far  and  finally  let  go.  And  great 
was  the  fall  thereof. 

But  even  greater  was  the  excitement  thereafter.  Hundreds  of 
people  came  streaming  in  from  all  directions.  The  few  cops  that  ar- 
rived had  all  they  could  do  to  hold  back  the  crowds,  and  to  keep  them 
from  pushing  each  other  into  the  canal.  Meanwhile  the  canal  itself 
became  blocked  with  a  great  traffic  jam  of  gondolas  and  other  boats, 
whose  occupants  were  craning  their  necks  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Luigi  and  his  wife  began  rushing  hither  and  thither,  uttering  strange 
noises,  waving  their  hands  about,  and  acting  exactly  like  a  couple  of 
highly  emotional  and  excitable  Italians — which  is  just  what  they  are. 
Gadget  and  I,  of  course,  remained  cool  and  collected.  It  took  me  but  a 
moment  to  size  up  the  situation,  and  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  action. 

I  grabbed  Luigi  and  forced  him  to  stop  running  around  in  circles, 
and  listen  to  me.  ''The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  I  said,  "is  to  clean  all 
this  rubbish  out  of  your  garden." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  wildly.  "But  how?  There  are  tons  and  tons  of 
that  rock.  Even  with  a  large  forc^  of  workmen  it  would  take  weeks — 
probably  months.  And  in  the  mean  time  my  business  will  be  ruined. 
What  can  we  do?" 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "Answer  me  just  one  question.  Do  you  want 
your  garden  cleaned  up  in  a  hurry?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"  Fine,"  I  said.  "  It  shall  be  done." 

Without  even  waiting  to  get  my  hat,  I  pushed  through  the  crowd 
and  got  hold  of  one  of  these  floating  Venetian  taxicabs.  I  proceeded 
to  the  station,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  delay  I  got  the  tractor 
loaded  onto  a  barge  and  conveyed  to  the  Cafe  Bontade.  By  this  time 
the  crowd,  after  finding  out  that  nobody  was  killed,  had  dispersed 
to  some  extent.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  unloaded  the  tractor  I  drove  it 
into  Luigi 's  garden.  Fortunately  I  had  with  me  a  logging  chain  which 
I  had  inadvertently  carried  away  in  the  tractor  from  Schloss  Rams- 
burg,  after  our  attempt  to  make  a  sale  to  Count  Hasendorf.  I  asked 
Luigi  for  someone  to  help  me,  and  he  gave  me  the  porter  of  his  es- 
tablishment— a  strong,  intelligent  young  man  by  the  name  of  Marco 
Manzione.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  Marco  could  speak  a  little 
Enghsh.  I  had  him  put  the  chain  around  a  large  block  of  marble  near 
the  edge  of  the  heap;  I  hooked  on  with  the  tractor  and  skidded  it 
out  of  the  garden  onto  the  paved  promenade  that  runs  along  the  canal. 

"Luigi,"  I  yelled,  "where  shall  I  take  this  stuff?" 
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"But  almost  everything  is  discovered.  Antonio's  meetings  with 
Fiammetta  became  known  to  his  elder  brother. 

"One  evening  Fiammetta,  from  the  high  platform,  saw  Antonio 
approaching  while  it  was  still  twilight.  All  at  once  he  was  surrounded 
by  servants  of  his  own  house,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  in  am- 
bush. Before  he  could  move,  half  a  dozen  daggers  sank  into  his  body. 
Amid  the  thorns  and  nettles  he  sprawled  lifeless,  under  the  eyes  of 
his  beloved.  As  the  assassins  dragged  his  body  away,  there  burst 
from  the  platform  a  prolonged  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Fiammetta  di  Foscone  had  gone  mad." 

At  that  tragedy,  at  least,  I  was  not  surprised.  The  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance  was  full  of  such  episodes — the  murderous  jealousy  of 
brothers,  the  obedient  cruelty  of  retainers,  the  wreckage  of  women's 
sanity  by  the  fall  of  horrors  much  more  ingeniously  contrived  than 
this.  What  froze  my  blood  was  the  anticipation  gradually  shaping 
in  my  mind.  I  felt  that  this  was  the  prelude  to  something  monstrous, 
incredible,  which  I  should  be  forced  to  believe. 

"She  had  gone  mad,"  my  friend  repeated,  staring  before  him.  "She 
had,  in  other  words,  lost  contact  with  what  we  call  reality.  To  her 
that  state  of  madness  had  become  reality,  its  delusions  truth,  and 
everything  beyond  those  delusions  misty,  unreal,  or  non-existent." 

His  voice  died  away  as  he  looked  at  his  hands  with  an  expression 
of  disbelief.    He  even  reached  forward  to  touch  my  knee,  then  sighed : 

"You  will  soon  understand  why  I  am  sometimes  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  I  am  dreaming." 

And  he  resumed  his  tale : 

"Antonio  di  Manzecca  was  buried.  His  elder  brother  found  a  wife 
elsewhere.  The  Lord  of  Foscone  married  again,  and  by  that  marriage 
had  other  children.  But  still  his  daughter  Fiammetta  stood  nightly 
on  the  platform  of  the  Castle  of  Foscone,  gazing  down  at  the  hill  path, 
waiting  for  her  Antonio  to  climb  the  wall  and  whisper  his  love. 

"Now  she  only  lived  in  that  state  of  ardent  expectancy.  The  days 
and  weeks  and  months  were  but  one  hour,  the  hour  preceding  his  last 
approach  to  her.  Every  moment,  in  her  delusion,  she  expected  him 
to  end  that  hour  by  coming  to  her  as  young  as  ever,  to  find  her 
as  winsome  as  before.  In  consequence,  time  vanished  from  her 
thought.  And  in  vanishing  from  her  thought,  time  lost  its  power  over 
her. 

"Her  father  died;  but  Fiammetta  still  kept  her  vigil,  in  appearance 
the  same  as  on  the  evening  of  that  tragedy.  A  new  generation  of  the 
Foscone  grew  old  in  their  turn,  but  Fiammetta's  loveliness  was  still 
perfect.  In  her  madness  there  seemed  to  be  a  sanity  surpassing  the 
sanity  of  other  mortals.    For  by  becoming  insensible  to  time  she  had 
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attained  an  earthly  immortality,  an  uncorrupted  physical  beauty, 
in  which  she  constantly  looked  forward  to  the  delight  of  loving. 

"  So  she  went  on  and  on — " 

The  tower  shook  in  terror  of  the  gale,  and  we  shook  with  it,  in  ter- 
ror of  this  revelation.  My  thoughts  turned  toward  the  woman  below, 
who  had  smiled  at  us  from  that  aura  of  physical  resplendency.  I 
felt  my  hair  rising,  and  heard  a  voice,  my  own,  cry  out: 

"No,  no!" 

"Yes!  "  Antonio  shouted,  fixing  his  hands  upon  my  arms.  We 
were  both  standing,  and  our  leaping  shadows  on  the  wall  resembled 
a  combat  in  which  one  was  struggling  to  force  insanity  upon  the  other. 
He  went  on  speaking,  but  his  words  were  drowned  in  a  screaming  of 
vast  forces  that  clutched  at  the  tower  as  if  in  fury  because  the  normal 
processes  of  nature  had  been  defied.  Would  those  forces  attain  their 
revenge?  Was  the  tower  about  to  thunder  down  upon  the  Castle  of 
Manzecca,  annihilating  her  and  us,  the  secret  and  its  possessors? 
For  a  moment  I  would  have  welcomed  even  that  escape  from  thinking. 

"Yes,"  he  repeated,  releasing  my  arms  and  sitting  down  limply  on 
the  bench.  "As  you  anticipate,  so  it  turned  out." 

I  was  still  able  to  protest: 

"Admitted  that  this  has  happened  elsewhere,  to  a  certain  degree. 
In  Victorian  England  there  lived  a  woman  whose  love-affair  was 
wrecked  and  whose  mind  automatically  closed  itself  against  every- 
thing associated  with  her  tragedy,  or  subsequent  to  it.  In  her  madness 
she,  too,  protected  herself  against  pain  by  living  in  expectation  of 
the  lover's  return.  Because  that  expectation  was  restricted  to  her 
girlhood,  she  remained  a  girl  in  appearance  for  over  fifty  years.  Fifty 
years,  that  is  comprehensible!  " 

"The  principle  is  the  same,"  said  Antonio,  wearily.  "Every  mental 
phenomenon  has  minor  and  major  examples.  But  I  will  tell  you  the 
rest. 

"The  Foscone,  also,  finally  moved  to  Florence.  Their  castle  was 
left  in  the  care  of  hereditary  servants,  devoted  and  discreet.  On  that 
isolated  hilltop  no  chance  was  afforded  strangers  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  woman  who  paced  the  high  platform  in  the  attire  of  another 
age.  Was  there,  in  the  Foscone's  concealment  of  the  awesome  fact, 
a  medieval  impulse,  the  ancient  instinct  of  noble  houses  to  defend 
themselves  against  all  forms  of  aggression,  including  curiosity?  Or 
was  it  merely  the  usual  aversion  to  being  identified  with  abnormality? 
Some  abnormality  is  so  terrifying  that  it  seals  the  loosest  lips. 

"Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  some  servant's  tongue  was  set  wagging 
by  wine,  or  some  heir  of  the  Foscone  confided  in  his  sweetheart.  But 
the  rumor,  if  it  went  farther,  soon  became  distorted  and  incredible, 
amid  the  ghost-stories  of  a  hundred  Italian  castles,  palaces,  and  villas. 
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I  myself  found  hints  in  the  archives  of  my  family,  yet  saw  in  them  only 
a  pretty  tale,  such  as  results  when  romantic  invention  is  combined 
with  pride  of  race. 

"But  I  was  destined  to  sing  another  tune. 

"Not  long  ago,  the  last  of  the  Foscone's  modem  generation  passed 
away.  There  came  to  me  an  old  woman-servant  from  the  castle.  It 
was  Nuta,  whom  you  saw  below  as  we  entered. 

"Why  had  she  sought  me  out?  Because,  if  you  please,  in  the  year 
fifteen  hundred  one  of  my  family  had  brought  this  thing  to  pass.  It 
seemed  to  Nuta,  the  fact  now  being  subject  to  discovery  by  the  exec- 
utors of  the  estate,  that  the  care  of  her  charge  devolved  upon  me. 

"At  first  I  beheved  that  old  Nuta  was  the  mad  one.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, I  accompanied  her  to  the  castle.  At  dusk,  concealed  by  the  cy- 
presses, I  discerned  on  the  platform  a  face  that  seemed  to  have  been 
transported  from  another  epoch  just  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart  with 
an  intolerable  longing.  I  fell  in  love  as  one  slips  into  a  vortex,  and 
instantly  the  rational  world  was  lost  beyond  a  whorl  of  ecstasy  and 
fright. 

"I  regained  Florence  with  but  one  thought:  how  could  she  be  re- 
stored to  sanity,  yet  be  maintained  in  that  beauty  which  had  tri- 
umphed over  centuries?  As  I  entered  my  apartment  I  saw  before  me 
the  portrait  of  that  other  Antonio  di  Manzecca,  whom  I  so  closely 
resembled,  whom  she  had  loved,  whose  return  she  still  awaited.  I 
stood  there  blinded  by  a  flash  of  inspiration. 

"At  midnight  my  plan  was  complete." 

As  he  paused,  and  the  conclusion  became  clear  to  me,  I  was  taken 
with  a  kind  of  stupor. 

"A  few  days  later,"  he  said,  "as  she  stood  gazing  down  through  the 
twilight,  a  man  emerged  from  the  forest,  in  face  and  dress  the  image 
of  that  other  Antonio  di  Manzecca.  At  his  signal,  servants  in  the  old- 
time  livery  of  the  Manzecca  appeared  with  a  ladder,  which  they  leaned 
against  the  ramparts.  He  set  foot  upon  the  platform.  Her  pallor 
turned  deathhke;  her  eyes  became  blank;  she  fainted  in  his  arms. 
When  she  recovered  she  was  in  the  Castle  of  Manzecca. 

"  That  shock  had  restored  her  reason. 

"Now  everything  around  her  very  artfully  suggested  the  sixteenth 
century — the  furniture,  the  most  trivial  utensils,  the  costume  of  the 
humblest  person  in  the  castle.  Nuta  attended  her.  The  convalescent 
was  told  that  she  had  been  ill  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  her 
lover,  but  that  he,  instead  of  succumbing,  had  been  spirited  away 
and  stealthily  nursed  back  to  health.  Again  whole,  he  had  returned 
to  avenge  himself  on  his  brother,  whom  he  had  killed.  Meanwhile 
her  father  had  died.   Therefore  she  had  been  brought  from  the  Castle 
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of  Foscone  to  the  Castle  of  Manzecca  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  her 
Antonio,  whom  she  was  now  free  to  marry. 

''All  this  was  what  she  wanted  to  believe,  so  she  believed  it." 

But  Antonio's  face  was  filled  with  a  new  distress.  He  rose,  to  pace 
the  floor  with  the  gestures  of  a  man  who  realizes  that  he  is  locked  in 
a  cell  to  which  there  is  no  key. 

"In  the  restoration  of  her  mind,"  he  groaned,  "my  own  peace  of 
mind  has  been  destroyed.  Even  this  love,  the  strangest  and  most  thrill- 
ing in  the  world,  will  never  allay  the  heartquakes  that  I  have  brought 
upon  myself. 

"With  her  perception  of  time  restored,  she  will  now  be  subject  to 
time  like  other  mortals.  As  year  follows  year,  her  youthfulness  will 
merge  into  maturity,  her  maturity  into  old  age,  here  in  this  castle, 
where  nothing  must  ever  suggest  that  she  has  attained  a  century  other 
than  her  own.  For  me  that  means  a  ceaseless  vigilance  and  fear.  My 
devotion  will  always  be  mingled  with  forebodings  of  some  blunder, 
some  unforeseen  intrusion  of  the  present,  some  lightning-like  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  to  her." 

At  that  he  broke  down. 

"Ah,  if  that  happened,  what  horror  should  I  witness?" 

The  gale  sounded  like  the  hooting  of  a  thousand  demons  who  were 
preparing  for  this  man  a  frightful  retribution.  Yet  even  in  that  mo- 
ment I  envied  him. 

To  her  beauty,  which  had  bewitched  me  at  my  first  sight  of  her, 
was  added  another  allurement — the  thought  of  a  magical  flight  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  imprisoning  other  men.  If  romance  is  a 
striving  toward  something  at  once  unique  and  sympathetic,  here  was 
romance  attained.  Moreover,  in  embracing  that  exquisite  personifica- 
tion of  the  Renaissance,  one  might  add  to  love  the  glamour  of  a  ter- 
rible audacity.  And  the  addition  of  glamour  to  love  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  assiduously  practiced  arts. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  winding  tower  staircase,  in  the  doorway  of 
the  hall  where  she  had  greeted  us,  we  paused  to  compose  ourselves. 

"At  least,"  Antonio  besought  me,  "when  in  doubt,  remain  silent." 

We  entered  the  hall.  Under  a  wooden  gallery  adorned  with  carved 
and  tinted  shields  the  supper-table  was  laid. 

They  awaited  us,  shimmering  in  their  fantastic  finery — the  ladies 
Laura  and  Lina,  my  old  friends  Leonardo  and  Leonello,  and  the  in- 
effable Fiammetta  di  Foscone.  The  visitors'  cheeks  seemed  hectic 
from  the  excitement  of  the  hour;  but  her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
shone,  for  her  own  reasons.  As  I  approached  her  my  heartbeats  suffo- 
cated me.  Yes,  I  would  have  taken  Antonio's  place  and  shouldered 
all  his  terrors!    Before  me  the  fair  conqueror  of  time  disappeared  in  a 
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haze,  out  of  which  her  voice  emerged  like  a  sweet  utterance  from  be- 
yond the  tomb. 

''You  are  pleased  with  the  castle,  messere?" 

As  I  was  striving  to  respond,  Antonio  said  to  her,  half  aside,  in  that 
quaint  species  of  Italian  which  he  had  used  before: 

''He  speaks  our  language  with  difficulty,  Madonna,  and  in  a  dia- 
lect. This  disability  will  embarrass  him  till  he  finds  himself  more  at 
home." 

"Then  let  us  sup,"  she  exclaimed.  "For  since  this  new  custom  of 
a  third  meal  has  become  fashionable  in  Florence,  no  doubt  you  are  all 
expiring  of  hunger.  So  quickly  does  habit  become  tyrannous,  especially 
when  it  involves  a  pleasure." 

In  some  manner  or  other  I  seated  myself  at  the  table. 

The  servants  bore  in,  on  silver  platters,  small  chickens  garnished 
with  sugar  and  rose-water,  a  sort  of  galantine,  tarts  of  almonds  and 
honey,  caramels  of  pine-seed.  From  the  gallery  overhead  came  the 
tinkle  of  a  rota,  a  kind  of  guitar.  The  musician  produced  a  whimsical 
tune  suggesting  a  picnic  of  lords  and  ladies  in  the  garden  of  an  an- 
tique villa,  where  trick  fountains,  masked  by  blossoms,  drenched  the 
unwary  with  streams  of  water.  But  in  the  chimney  of  the  great,  cold 
fireplace  behind  my  back  the  wind  still  growled  its  threats;  the  voice 
of  Nature  still  menaced  these  audacious  mortals,  who  were  celebrating 
the  humiliation  of  her  laws. 

Beyond  the  candle-light  the  beauty  of  Fiammetta  di  Foscone  be- 
came blinding.  In  her  there  was  no  sign  of  an  unnatural  preservation, 
as,  for  example,  in  a  flower  that  has  been  sustained,  yet  subtly  altered 
by  imprisonment  in  ice.  Nor  did  her  countenance  show  in  the  least 
that  glaze  of  time  which  changes,  without  abating,  the  fairness  of 
marble  goddesses  surviving  for  us  from  remote  ages  of  aesthetic  vic- 
tory. But  wait;  she  was  not  an  animated  statue,  nor  any  product  of 
nature  other  than  flesh  and  blood!  And  the  flesh,  the  glance,  the  whole 
person  of  this  creature  from  another  era,  expressed  a  glorious  young 
womanhood.  I  was  lost  in  admiration,  pity,  and  dread.  For  over  this 
shining  miracle  hovered  the  shadow  of  disaster.  One  could  not  forget 
the  countless  menaces  surrounding  her. 

If  she  should  grasp  the  truth,  if  all  of  a  sudden  she  should  realize 
her  disaccordance  with  the  world  of  mortals,  what  would  happen  to 
her  before  our  eyes?  Would  she  succumb  instantly?  Or  would  she 
first  shrivel  into  some  appalling  monstrosity?  This  deception  could 
not  last  forever.  Might  it  not  end  tonight? 

Did  the  others  have  similar  premonitions? 

Their  smiles  seemed  tremulous  and  wan,  their  movements  con- 
strained and  timorous.  All  their  efforts  at  gayety  were  impeded 
by  the  inertia  of  fear.    At  every  speech  the  lips  of  Lina  and  Laura 
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quivered,  the  hands  of  Leonello  and  Leonardo  were  clenched  in  a 
nervous  spasm.  Antonio  controlled  himself  only  by  the  most  heroic 
efforts. 

What  a  price  to  pay  for  an  illusion  of  happiness  that  was  destined 
to  a  ghastly  end!  Yet  I  would  still  have  paid  that  heavy  price  exacted 
from  Antonio. 

Fiammetta  di  Foscone  became  infected  by  our  nervousness.  At 
one  moment  her  mirth  was  feverish;  at  another,  a  look  of  vague  un- 
easiness crossed  her  face.  Was  our  secret  gradually  penetrating  to 
her  subconscious  mind?  Was  she  to  learn  the  fact,  and  perish  of  it, 
not  because  of  bungling  word  or  action  on  our  part,  but  merely  from 
the  unwitting  transmission  of  our  thoughts? 

The  others  redoubled  their  travesty  of  merriment.  They  voiced  the 
gossip  of  a  vanished  society;  the  politics,  fashions,  and  scandals,  of 
old  Florence.  One  heard  the  names  of  noble  families  long  since  ex- 
tinct, accounts  of  historic  escapades  related  as  if  they  had  happened 
yesterday.  Fiammetta  recovered  her  animation. 

Her  dewy  eyes  turned  to  Antonio.  Her  fingers  caressed  her  be- 
trothal-ring, which  was  like  the  wedding-ring  of  the  twentieth  century. 
And  in  this  hall  tricked  out  with  lies,  amid  these  guests  and  servants 
who  were  the  embodiment  of  falsehood,  an  oppressing  atmosphere 
of  dread  was  clarified,  for  a  moment,  by  the  strength  and  delicacy  of 
her  love. 

They  discussed  the  virtues  of  the  Muses,  the  plagiarisms  of  Pe- 
trarch, the  wonders  of  astrology.  Her  uneasiness  revived.  In  a  voice 
more  musical  than  the  rota  in  the  gallery,  she  asked: 

"  My  dear  friends,  would  you  attribute  to  some  planetary  influence 
a  feeling  of  strangeness  that  I  receive  at  times,  even  from  the  air? 
I  demand  of  you  whether  the  air  does  not  have  an  unfamiliar  smell 
tonight?" 

There  was  a  freezing  moment  of  silence. 

''It  is  this  great  wind,"  muttered  Leonardo,  "that  has  brought  us 
new  air  from  afar." 

''Every  place  has  its  smell,"  was  Leonello's  contribution.  "It  is 
natural  that  the  Castle  of  Manzecca  should  smell  differently  from  the 
Castle  of  Foscone." 

Antonio  thanked  his  friends  with  an  eloquent  look. 

"True,"  she  assented,  pensively,  "every  spot,  every  person,  is 
surrounded  by  its  especial  ether,  produced  by  its  peculiar  activity. 
This  house,  not  only  in  its  smell,  but  in  its  tenor  of  life,  and  even  in 
its  food,  differs  vastly  from  my  own  house,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
just  across  the  hills." 

Antonio  drained  his  goblet  at  a  gulp.  He  got  out  the  words: 

"  We  are  provincial,  we  Manzecca.  Like  a  race  apart." 
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''All  old  families,  jealous  of  their  integrity,  are  the  same,"  ven- 
tured Laura,  who  looked,  nevertheless,  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint. 

''Or  maybe,"  mused  Fiammetta,  "it  is  because  I  have  been  ill 
that  things  perplex  me,  and  sometimes  startle  me  by  an  effect  of 
strangeness.  There  are  moments  when  even  the  stars  look  odd  to  me, 
and  when  the  countryside,  viewed  from  the  tower  above  us,  is  be- 
wildering. In  one  direction  I  see  woods  where  I  should  have  expected 
meadows;  in  another  direction,  fields  where  I  should  have  expected 
woods.  But  then,  I  now  view  the  countryside  from  a  tower  other  than 
my  own,  and  see  in  a  new  aspect  that  landscape  with  which  I  thought 
myself  so  well  acquainted.  Does  that  explain  it?" 

How  touching,  how  pitiable,  was  her  expression,  half  arch,  half  plead- 
ing, and  so  beautiful!  "Oh,  lovely  and  terrible  prodigy!  "  I  thought, 
"draw  back;  banish  those  thoughts;  or,  rather,  no  longer  think  at 
all — for  you  are  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss!  " 

Antonio  spoke  with  difficulty: 

"Dearest  one,  do  not  pain  me  by  mentioning  that  illness  of  yours. 
Do  not  pain  yourself  by  dwelling  on  it  in  your  mind.  The  past  with 
all  its  misfortunes  is  gone  forever.  Let  us  live  in  the  present  and  con- 
template a  future  full  of  bliss." 

A  quivering  sigh  of  assent  and  relief  went  round  the  supper-table. 
But  Fiammetta  protested: 

"I  should  not  care  to  forget  the  past.  It  contained  too  much  hap- 
piness. The  hours  at  twilight,  when  I  waited  on  the  platform  of  the 
Castle  of  Foscone,  and  you  clambered  up  the  wall,  are  not  for  obHvion! 
Do  you  remember,  Antonio,  how  you  once  brought  with  you  a  bunch 
of  little  damask  roses,  which  you  tossed  up  to  me  while  clinging  to 
the  masonry?  Those  roses  became  my  treasure.  The  sweetest  one  of 
them  I  locked  in  a  tiny  silver  box  which  I  kept  always  by  me.  That 
box  came  with  me  from  the  Castle  of  Foscone.  The  key  is  lost;  but 
you  shall  open  it  with  your  dagger,  and  learn  how  I  have  cherished  an 
emblem  of  that  past  which  you  ask  me  to  forget." 

With  a  rare  smile,  she  drew  from  the  bosom  of  her  gown  a  very  small 
coffer  of  silver,  its  chiseling  worn  smooth  by  innumerable  caresses. 
Poor  soul!  it  was  in  her  bosom  that  she  had  cherished  this  pretty 
little  box,  more  cruelly  fatal  than  a  viper. 

Antonio,  his  jaws  sagging,  rose  half-way  out  of  his  chair,  then  sank 
back,  speechless  and  livid.  Unaware,  eager,  and  imperious,  Fiammetta 
demanded: 

"A  dagger!" 

Too  late  Antonio  managed  to  put  out  a  shaking  hand  in  protest. 
Already  a  fool  of  a  servant  had  presented  his  dirk  to  her.  In  a  twinkling 
— before  we  could  stop  her  Fiammetta  had  pried  back  the  lid. 

The  silver  box,  its  oxidized  interior  as  black  as  ink,  contained,  in 
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place  of  the  damask  rose  that  had  bloomed  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred, 
only  a  few  grains  of  dust. 

There  was  no  sound  except  from  the  wind,  which  yelled  its  devilish 
glee  round  the  castle  and  in  the  chimney  of  the  fireplace. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet.  In  her  eyes,  peering  at  the  little  coffer, 
bewilderment  gave  place  to  dismay.  But  in  our  faces  she  found  a 
consternation  far  surpassing  hers. 

''Only  dust?" 

Antonio  distorted  his  mouth  in  a  vain  effort  to  speak.  At  last, 
with  a  frantic  oath,  he  swept  the  silver  box  into  the  fireplace,  where 
it  fell  amid  the  brushwood  and  inflammable  rubbish  piled  ready  for 
lighting  under  the  big  logs. 

Fiammetta  had  tried  to  stop  him.  Under  her  clutching  hand,  his 
fur-trimmed  sleeve  had  slipped  up,  exposing  his  forearm.  She  was 
staring  at  his  forearm. 

"The  scar?"  she  whispered.  "Was  it  not  here,  when  you  raised  your 
arm  to  shield  yourself  against  them,  that  you  caught  the  first  knife- 
thrust?  How  long  does  it  take  for  such  a  scar  to  pass  entirely  away?" 

Lina  and  Laura  sank  back  in  their  chairs.  Leonello  averted  his 
face.  Leonardo  turned  away.  Again  Antonio  tried  to  speak.  The 
terror  that  held  us  in  its  grip  was  communicated  to  Fiammetta  di 
Foscone. 

Her  countenance  became  bloodless.  Her  teeth  chattered.  She 
murmured: 

"  What  is  happening  to  me?  I  am  so  cold!" 

She  sank  down,  amid  billows  of  violet-colored  silk,  between  An- 
tonio's arms,  before  the  fireplace.  Her  veil,  confined  by  the  band  of 
pearls  and  amethysts,  did  not  seem  as  white  as  her  skin. 

There  was  a  hysterical  babble  of  voices: 

"She  is  dead!  No,  she  has  swooned !  Bring  vinegar!  Rub  her  hands! 
Light  the  fire!" 

Then  ensued  a  jostling  of  guests  and  servants,  who  crowded  for- 
ward to  poke  a  dozen  lighted  candles  at  the  brushwood.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusion  Fiammetta  sat  before  the  hearth,  her  eyes  half 
closed,  her  head  rolling  against  Antonio's  shoulder,  her  throat,  framed 
by  the  little  ruff,  palpitating  like  the  breast  of  an  expiring  dove.  She 
was  in  the  throes  of  the  emotions  that  had  been  at  last  transferred 
from  our  minds  to  hers  and  that  she  was  doubtless  on  the  point  of 
comprehending. 

The  brushwood  caught  fire.  At  that  flicker  her  eyelids  opened.  She 
leaned  forward.  Under  the  brushwood,  already  writhing  in  flames, 
was  the  fragment  of  a  modern  Italian  newspaper.  One  plainly  saw 
the  title,  part  of  a  head-line,  and  the  date. 
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''But  almost  everything  is  discovered.  Antonio's  meetings  with 
Fiammetta  became  known  to  his  elder  brother. 

''One  evening  Fiammetta,  from  the  high  platform,  saw  Antonio 
approaching  while  it  was  still  twilight.  All  at  once  he  was  surrounded 
by  servants  of  his  own  house,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  in  am- 
bush. Before  he  could  move,  half  a  dozen  daggers  sank  into  his  body. 
Amid  the  thorns  and  nettles  he  sprawled  lifeless,  under  the  eyes  of 
his  beloved.  As  the  assassins  dragged  his  body  away,  there  burst 
from  the  platform  a  prolonged  peal  of  laughter. 

"Fiammetta  di  Foscone  had  gone  mad." 

At  that  tragedy,  at  least,  I  was  not  surprised.  The  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance  was  full  of  such  episodes — the  murderous  jealousy  of 
brothers,  the  obedient  cruelty  of  retainers,  the  wreckage  of  women's 
sanity  by  the  fall  of  horrors  much  more  ingeniously  contrived  than 
this.  What  froze  my  blood  was  the  anticipation  gradually  shaping 
in  my  mind.  I  felt  that  this  was  the  prelude  to  something  monstrous, 
incredible,  which  I  should  be  forced  to  believe. 

"She  had  gone  mad,"  my  friend  repeated,  staring  before  him,  "She 
had,  in  other  words,  lost  contact  with  what  we  call  reality.  To  her 
that  state  of  madness  had  become  reality,  its  delusions  truth,  and 
everything  beyond  those  delusions  misty,  unreal,  or  non-existent." 

His  voice  died  away  as  he  looked  at  his  hands  with  an  expression 
of  disbelief.    He  even  reached  forward  to  touch  my  knee,  then  sighed : 

"You  will  soon  understand  why  I  am  sometimes  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  I  am  dreaming." 

And  he  resumed  his  tale: 

"Antonio  di  Manzecca  was  buried.  His  elder  brother  found  a  wife 
elsewhere.  The  Lord  of  Foscone  married  again,  and  by  that  marriage 
had  other  children.  But  still  his  daughter  Fiammetta  stood  nightly 
on  the  platform  of  the  Castle  of  Foscone,  gazing  down  at  the  hill  path, 
waiting  for  her  Antonio  to  climb  the  wall  and  whisper  his  love. 

"Now  she  only  lived  in  that  state  of  ardent  expectancy.  The  days 
and  weeks  and  months  were  but  one  hour,  the  hour  preceding  his  last 
approach  to  her.  Every  moment,  in  her  delusion,  she  expected  him 
to  end  that  hour  by  coming  to  her  as  young  as  ever,  to  find  her 
as  winsome  as  before.  In  consequence,  time  vanished  from  her 
thought.  And  in  vanishing  from  her  thought,  time  lost  its  power  over 
her. 

"Her  father  died;  but  Fiammetta  still  kept  her  vigil,  in  appearance 
the  same  as  on  the  evening  of  that  tragedy.  A  new  generation  of  the 
Foscone  grew  old  in  their  turn,  but  Fiammetta's  loveliness  was  still 
perfect.  In  her  madness  there  seemed  to  be  a  sanity  surpassing  the 
sanity  of  other  mortals.    For  by  becoming  insensible  to  time  she  had 
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attained  an  earthly  immortality,  an  uncorrupted  physical  beauty, 
in  which  she  constantly  looked  forward  to  the  delight  of  loving. 

"  So  she  went  on  and  on — " 

The  tower  shook  in  terror  of  the  gale,  and  we  shook  with  it,  in  ter- 
ror of  this  revelation.  My  thoughts  turned  toward  the  woman  below, 
who  had  smiled  at  us  from  that  aura  of  physical  resplendency.  I 
felt  my  hair  rising,  and  heard  a  voice,  my  own,  cry  out: 

''No,  no!" 

"Yes!  "  Antonio  shouted,  fixing  his  hands  upon  my  arms.  We 
were  both  standing,  and  our  leaping  shadows  on  the  wall  resembled 
a  combat  in  which  one  was  struggling  to  force  insanity  upon  the  other. 
He  went  on  speaking,  but  his  words  were  drowned  in  a  screaming  of 
vast  forces  that  clutched  at  the  tower  as  if  in  fury  because  the  normal 
processes  of  nature  had  been  defied.  Would  those  forces  attain  their 
revenge?  Was  the  tower  about  to  thunder  down  upon  the  Castle  of 
Manzecca,  annihilating  her  and  us,  the  secret  and  its  possessors? 
For  a  moment  I  would  have  welcomed  even  that  escape  from  thinking. 

"Yes,"  he  repeated,  releasing  my  arms  and  sitting  down  limply  on 
the  bench.  "As  you  anticipate,  so  it  turned  out." 

I  was  still  able  to  protest: 

"Admitted  that  this  has  happened  elsewhere,  to  a  certain  degree. 
In  Victorian  England  there  lived  a  woman  whose  love-affair  was 
wrecked  and  whose  mind  automatically  closed  itself  against  every- 
thing associated  with  her  tragedy,  or  subsequent  to  it.  In  her  madness 
she,  too,  protected  herself  against  pain  by  living  in  expectation  of 
the  lover's  return.  Because  that  expectation  was  restricted  to  her 
girlhood,  she  remained  a  girl  in  appearance  for  over  fifty  years.  Fifty 
years,  that  is  comprehensible!  " 

"The  principle  is  the  same,"  said  Antonio,  wearily.  "Every  mental 
phenomenon  has  minor  and  major  examples.  But  I  will  tell  you  the 
rest. 

"The  Foscone,  also,  finally  moved  to  Florence.  Their  castle  was 
left  in  the  care  of  hereditary  servants,  devoted  and  discreet.  On  that 
isolated  hilltop  no  chance  was  afforded  strangers  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  woman  who  paced  the  high  platform  in  the  attire  of  another 
age.  Was  there,  in  the  Foscone 's  concealment  of  the  awesome  fact, 
a  medieval  impulse,  the  ancient  instinct  of  noble  houses  to  defend 
themselves  against  all  forms  of  aggression,  including  curiosity?  Or 
was  it  merely  the  usual  aversion  to  being  identified  with  abnormality? 
Some  abnormality  is  so  terrifying  that  it  seals  the  loosest  lips. 

"Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  some  servant's  tongue  was  set  wagging 
by  wine,  or  some  heir  of  the  Foscone  confided  in  his  sweetheart.  But 
the  rumor,  if  it  went  farther,  soon  became  distorted  and  incredible, 
amid  the  ghost-stories  of  a  hundred  Italian  castles,  palaces,  and  villas. 
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I  myself  found  hints  in  the  archives  of  my  family,  yet  saw  in  them  only 
a  pretty  tale,  such  as  results  when  romantic  invention  is  combined 
with  pride  of  race. 

"But  I  was  destined  to  sing  another  tune. 

"Not  long  ago,  the  last  of  the  Foscone's  modem  generation  passed 
away.  There  came  to  me  an  old  woman-servant  from  the  castle.  It 
was  Nuta,  whom  you  saw  below  as  we  entered. 

"Why  had  she  sought  me  out?  Because,  if  you  please,  in  the  year 
fifteen  hundred  one  of  my  family  had  brought  this  thing  to  pass.  It 
seemed  to  Nuta,  the  fact  now  being  subject  to  discovery  by  the  exec- 
utors of  the  estate,  that  the  care  of  her  charge  devolved  upon  me. 

"At  first  I  believed  that  old  Nuta  was  the  mad  one.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, I  accompanied  her  to  the  castle.  At  dusk,  concealed  by  the  cy- 
presses, I  discerned  on  the  platform  a  face  that  seemed  to  have  been 
transported  from  another  epoch  just  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart  with 
an  intolerable  longing.  I  fell  in  love  as  one  slips  into  a  vortex,  and 
instantly  the  rational  world  was  lost  beyond  a  whorl  of  ecstasy  and 
fright. 

"I  regained  Florence  with  but  one  thought:  how  could  she  be  re- 
stored to  sanity,  yet  be  maintained  in  that  beauty  which  had  tri- 
umphed over  centuries?  As  I  entered  my  apartment  I  saw  before  me 
the  portrait  of  that  other  Antonio  di  Manzecca,  whom  I  so  closely 
resembled,  whom  she  had  loved,  whose  return  she  still  awaited.  I 
stood  there  blinded  by  a  flash  of  inspiration. 

"At  midnight  my  plan  was  complete." 

As  he  paused,  and  the  conclusion  became  clear  to  me,  I  was  taken 
with  a  kind  of  stupor. 

"A  few  days  later,"  he  said,  "as  she  stood  gazing  down  through  the 
twilight,  a  man  emerged  from  the  forest,  in  face  and  dress  the  image 
of  that  other  Antonio  di  Manzecca.  At  his  signal,  servants  in  the  old- 
time  livery  of  the  Manzecca  appeared  with  a  ladder,  which  they  leaned 
against  the  ramparts.  He  set  foot  upon  the  platform.  Her  pallor 
turned  deathlike;  her  eyes  became  blank;  she  fainted  in  his  arms. 
When  she  recovered  she  was  in  the  Castle  of  Manzecca. 

"That  shock  had  restored  her  reason. 

"Now  everything  around  her  very  artfully  suggested  the  sixteenth 
century — the  furniture,  the  most  trivial  utensils,  the  costume  of  the 
humblest  person  in  the  castle.  Nuta  attended  her.  The  convalescent 
was  told  that  she  had  been  ill  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  her 
lover,  but  that  he,  instead  of  succumbing,  had  been  spirited  away 
and  stealthily  nursed  back  to  health.  Again  whole,  he  had  returned 
to  avenge  himself  on  his  brother,  whom  he  had  killed.  Meanwhile 
her  father  had  died.   Therefore  she  had  been  brought  from  the  Castle 
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of  Foscone  to  the  Castle  of  Manzecca  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  her 
Antonio,  whom  she  was  now  free  to  marry. 

"All  this  was  what  she  wanted  to  believe,  so  she  believed  it.'* 

But  Antonio's  face  was  filled  with  a  new  distress.  He  rose,  to  pace 
the  floor  with  the  gestures  of  a  man  who  realizes  that  he  is  locked  in 
a  cell  to  which  there  is  no  key. 

''In  the  restoration  of  her  mind,"  he  groaned,  "my  own  peace  of 
mind  has  been  destroyed.  Even  this  love,  the  strangest  and  most  thrill- 
ing in  the  world,  will  never  allay  the  heartquakes  that  I  have  brought 
upon  myself. 

"With  her  perception  of  time  restored,  she  will  now  be  subject  to 
time  like  other  mortals.  As  year  follows  year,  her  youthfulness  will 
merge  into  maturity,  her  maturity  into  old  age,  here  in  this  castle, 
where  nothing  must  ever  suggest  that  she  has  attained  a  century  other 
than  her  own.  For  me  that  means  a  ceaseless  vigilance  and  fear.  My 
devotion  will  always  be  mingled  with  forebodings  of  some  blunder, 
some  unforeseen  intrusion  of  the  present,  some  lightning-like  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  to  her." 

At  that  he  broke  down. 

"Ah,  if  that  happened,  what  horror  should  I  witness?" 

The  gale  sounded  like  the  hooting  of  a  thousand  demons  who  were 
preparing  for  this  man  a  frightful  retribution.  Yet  even  in  that  mo- 
ment I  envied  him. 

To  her  beauty,  which  had  bewitched  me  at  my  first  sight  of  her, 
was  added  another  allurement — the  thought  of  a  magical  flight  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  imprisoning  other  men.  If  romance  is  a 
striving  toward  something  at  once  unique  and  sympathetic,  here  was 
romance  attained.  Moreover,  in  embracing  that  exquisite  personifica- 
tion of  the  Renaissance,  one  might  add  to  love  the  glamour  of  a  ter- 
rible audacity.  And  the  addition  of  glamour  to  love  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  assiduously  practiced  arts. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  winding  tower  staircase,  in  the  doorway  of 
the  hall  where  she  had  greeted  us,  we  paused  to  compose  ourselves. 

"At  least,"  Antonio  besought  me,  "when  in  doubt,  remain  silent." 

We  entered  the  hall.  Under  a  wooden  gallery  adorned  with  carved 
and  tinted  shields  the  supper-table  was  laid. 

They  awaited  us,  shimmering  in  their  fantastic  finery — the  ladies 
Laura  and  Lina,  my  old  friends  Leonardo  and  Leonello,  and  the  in- 
effable Fiammetta  di  Foscone.  The  visitors'  cheeks  seemed  hectic 
from  the  excitement  of  the  hour;  but  her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
shone,  for  her  own  reasons.  As  I  approached  her  my  heartbeats  suffo- 
cated me.  Yes,  I  would  have  taken  Antonio's  place  and  shouldered 
all  his  terrors !    Before  me  the  fair  conqueror  of  time  disappeared  in  a 
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haze,  out  of  which  her  voice  emerged  Hke  a  sweet  utterance  from  be- 
yond the  tomb. 

''You  are  pleased  with  the  castle,  messere?" 

As  I  was  striving  to  respond,  Antonio  said  to  her,  half  aside,  in  that 
quaint  species  of  Italian  which  he  had  used  before: 

"He  speaks  our  language  with  difficulty.  Madonna,  and  in  a  dia- 
lect. This  disability  will  embarrass  him  till  he  finds  himself  more  at 
home." 

"Then  let  us  sup,"  she  exclaimed.  "For  since  this  new  custom  of 
a  third  meal  has  become  fashionable  in  Florence,  no  doubt  you  are  all 
expiring  of  hunger.  So  quickly  does  habit  become  tyrannous,  especially 
when  it  involves  a  pleasure." 

In  some  manner  or  other  I  seated  myself  at  the  table. 

The  servants  bore  in,  on  silver  platters,  small  chickens  garnished 
with  sugar  and  rose-water,  a  sort  of  galantine,  tarts  of  almonds  and 
honey,  caramels  of  pine-seed.  From  the  gallery  overhead  came  the 
tinkle  of  a  rota,  a  kind  of  guitar.  The  musician  produced  a  whimsical 
tune  suggesting  a  picnic  of  lords  and  ladies  in  the  garden  of  an  an- 
tique villa,  where  trick  fountains,  masked  by  blossoms,  drenched  the 
unwary  with  streams  of  water.  But  in  the  chimney  of  the  great,  cold 
fireplace  behind  my  back  the  wind  still  growled  its  threats;  the  voice 
of  Nature  still  menaced  these  audacious  mortals,  who  were  celebrating 
the  humiliation  of  her  laws. 

Beyond  the  candle-light  the  beauty  of  Fiammetta  di  Foscone  be- 
came blinding.  In  her  there  was  no  sign  of  an  unnatural  preservation, 
as,  for  example,  in  a  flower  that  has  been  sustained,  yet  subtly  altered 
by  imprisonment  in  ice.  Nor  did  her  countenance  show  in  the  least 
that  glaze  of  time  which  changes,  without  abating,  the  fairness  of 
marble  goddesses  surviving  for  us  from  remote  ages  of  aesthetic  vic- 
tory. But  wait;  she  was  not- an  animated  statue,  nor  any  product  of 
nature  other  than  flesh  and  blood!  And  the  flesh,  the  glance,  the  whole 
person  of  this  creature  from  another  era,  expressed  a  glorious  young 
womanhood.  I  was  lost  in  admiration,  pity,  and  dread.  For  over  this 
shining  miracle  hovered  the  shadow  of  disaster.  One  could  not  forget 
the  countless  menaces  surrounding  her. 

If  she  should  grasp  the  truth,  if  all  of  a  sudden  she  should  realize 
her  disaccordance  with  the  world  of  mortals,  what  would  happen  to 
her  before  our  eyes?  Would  she  succumb  instantly?  Or  would  she 
first  shrivel  into  some  appalling  monstrosity?  This  deception  could 
not  last  forever.  Might  it  not  end  tonight? 

Did  the  others  have  similar  premonitions? 

Their  smiles  seemed  tremulous  and  wan,  their  movements  con- 
strained and  timorous.  All  their  efforts  at  gayety  were  impeded 
by  the  inertia  of  fear.    At  every  speech  the  lips  of  Lina  and  Laura 
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quivered,  the  hands  of  Leonello  and  Leonardo  were  clenched  in  a 
nervous  spasm.  Antonio  controlled  himself  only  by  the  most  heroic 
efforts. 

What  a  price  to  pay  for  an  illusion  of  happiness  that  was  destined 
to  a  ghastly  end!  Yet  I  would  still  have  paid  that  heavy  price  exacted 
from  Antonio. 

Fiammetta  di  Foscone  became  infected  by  our  nervousness.  At 
one  moment  her  mirth  was  feverish;  at  another,  a  look  of  vague  un- 
easiness crossed  her  face.  Was  our  secret  gradually  penetrating  to 
her  subconscious  mind?  Was  she  to  learn  the  fact,  and  perish  of  it, 
not  because  of  bungling  word  or  action  on  our  part,  but  merely  from 
the  unwitting  transmission  of  our  thoughts? 

The  others  redoubled  their  travesty  of  merriment.  They  voiced  the 
gossip  of  a  vanished  society;  the  politics,  fashions,  and  scandals,  of 
old  Florence.  One  heard  the  names  of  noble  families  long  since  ex- 
tinct, accounts  of  historic  escapades  related  as  if  they  had  happened 
yesterday.  Fiammetta  recovered  her  animation. 

Her  dewy  eyes  turned  to  Antonio.  Her  fingers  caressed  her  be- 
trothal-ring, which  was  like  the  wedding-ring  of  the  twentieth  century. 
And  in  this  hall  tricked  out  with  lies,  amid  these  guests  and  servants 
who  were  the  embodiment  of  falsehood,  an  oppressing  atmosphere 
of  dread  was  clarified,  for  a  moment,  by  the  strength  and  delicacy  of 
her  love. 

They  discussed  the  virtues  of  the  Muses,  the  plagiarisms  of  Pe- 
trarch, the  wonders  of  astrology.  Her  uneasiness  revived.  In  a  voice 
more  musical  than  the  rota  in  the  gallery,  she  asked : 

"  My  dear  friends,  would  you  attribute  to  some  planetary  influence 
a  feeling  of  strangeness  that  I  receive  at  times,  even  from  the  air? 
I  demand  of  you  whether  the  air  does  not  have  an  unfamiliar  smell 
tonight?" 

There  was  a  freezing  moment  of  silence. 

''It  is  this  great  wind,"  muttered  Leonardo,  "that  has  brought  .us 
new  air  from  afar." 

''Every  place  has  its  smell,"  was  Leonello's  contribution.  "It  is 
natural  that  the  Castle  of  Manzecca  should  smell  differently  from  the 
Castle  of  Foscone." 

Antonio  thanked  his  friends  with  an  eloquent  look. 

"True,"  she  assented,  pensively,  "every  spot,  every  person,  is 
surrounded  by  its  especial  ether,  produced  by  its  peculiar  activity. 
This  house,  not  only  in  its  smell,  but  in  its  tenor  of  life,  and  even  in 
its  food,  differs  vastly  from  my  own  house,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
just  across  the  hills." 

Antonio  drained  his  goblet  at  a  gulp.  He  got  out  the  words: 

"  We  are  provincial,  we  Manzecca.  Like  a  race  apart." 
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''All  old  families,  jealous  of  their  integrity,  are  the  same,"  ven- 
tured Laura,  who  looked,  nevertheless,  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint. 

''Or  maybe,"  mused  Fiammetta,  "it  is  because  I  have  been  ill 
that  things  perplex  me,  and  sometimes  startle  me  by  an  effect  of 
strangeness.  There  are  moments  when  even  the  stars  look  odd  to  me, 
and  when  the  countryside,  viewed  from  the  tower  above  us,  is  be- 
wildering. In  one  direction  I  see  woods  where  I  should  have  expected 
meadows;  in  another  direction,  fields  where  I  should  have  expected 
woods.  But  then,  I  now  view  the  countryside  from  a  tower  other  than 
my  own,  and  see  in  a  new  aspect  that  landscape  with  which  I  thought 
myself  so  well  acquainted.  Does  that  explain  it?" 

How  touching,  how  pitiable,  was  her  expression,  half  arch,  half  plead- 
ing, and  so  beautiful!  "Oh,  lovely  and  terrible  prodigy!  "  I  thought, 
"draw  back;  banish  those  thoughts;  or,  rather,  no  longer  think  at 
all — for  you  are  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss!  " 

Antonio  spoke  with  difficulty: 

"Dearest  one,  do  not  pain  me  by  mentioning  that  illness  of  yours. 
Do  not  pain  yourself  by  dwelling  on  it  in  your  mind.  The  past  with 
all  its  misfortunes  is  gone  forever.  Let  us  live  in  the  present  and  con- 
template a  future  full  of  bliss." 

A  quivering  sigh  of  assent  and  relief  went  round  the  supper-table. 
But  Fiammetta  protested: 

"I  should  not  care  to  forget  the  past.  It  contained  too  much  hap- 
piness. The  hours  at  twilight,  when  I  waited  on  the  platform  of  the 
Castle  of  Foscone,  and  you  clambered  up  the  wall,  are  not  for  oblivion ! 
Do  you  remember,  Antonio,  how  you  once  brought  with  you  a  bunch 
of  little  damask  roses,  which  you  tossed  up  to  me  while  clinging  to 
the  masonry?  Those  roses  became  my  treasure.  The  sweetest  one  of 
them  I  locked  in  a  tiny  silver  box  which  I  kept  always  by  me.  That 
box  came  with  me  from  the  Castle  of  Foscone.  The  key  is  lost;  but 
you  shall  open  it  with  your  dagger,  and  learn  how  I  have  cherished  an 
emblem  of  that  past  which  you  ask  me  to  forget." 

With  a  rare  smile,  she  drew  from  the  bosom  of  her  gown  a  very  small 
coffer  of  silver,  its  chiseling  worn  smooth  by  innumerable  caresses. 
Poor  soul!  it  was  in  her  bosom  that  she  had  cherished  this  pretty 
little  box,  more  cruelly  fatal  than  a  viper. 

Antonio,  his  jaws  sagging,  rose  half-way  out  of  his  chair,  then  sank 
back,  speechless  and  livid.  Unaware,  eager,  and  imperious,  Fiammetta 
demanded: 

"A  dagger!" 

Too  late  Antonio  managed  to  put  out  a  shaking  hand  in  protest. 
Already  a  fool  of  a  servant  had  presented  his  dirk  to  her.  In  a  twinkling 
— before  we  could  stop  her  Fiammetta  had  pried  back  the  lid. 

The  silver  box,  its  oxidized  interior  as  black  as  ink,  contained,  in 
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place  of  the  damask  rose  that  had  bloomed  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred, 
only  a  few  grains  of  dust. 

There  was  no  sound  except  from  the  wind,  which  yelled  its  devilish 
glee  round  the  castle  and  in  the  chimney  of  the  fireplace. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet.  In  her  eyes,  peering  at  the  little  coffer, 
bewilderment  gave  place  to  dismay.  But  in  our  faces  she  found  a 
consternation  far  surpassing  hers. 

"Only  dust?" 

Antonio  distorted  his  mouth  in  a  vain  effort  to  speak.  At  last, 
with  a  frantic  oath,  he  swept  the  silver  box  into  the  fireplace,  where 
it  fell  amid  the  brushwood  and  inflammable  rubbish  piled  ready  for 
lighting  under  the  big  logs. 

Fiammetta  had  tried  to  stop  him.  Under  her  clutching  hand,  his 
fur-trimmed  sleeve  had  slipped  up,  exposing  his  forearm.  She  was 
staring  at  his  forearm. 

"The  scar?"  she  whispered.  "Was  it  not  here,  when  you  raised  your 
arm  to  shield  yourself  against  them,  that  you  caught  the  first  knife- 
thrust?  How  long  does  it  take  for  such  a  scar  to  pass  entirely  away?" 

Lina  and  Laura  sank  back  in  their  chairs.  Leonello  averted  his 
face.  Leonardo  turned  away.  Again  Antonio  tried  to  speak.  The 
terror  that  held  us  in  its  grip  was  communicated  to  Fiammetta  di 
Foscone. 

Her  countenance  became  bloodless.  Her  teeth  chattered.  She 
murmured: 

"  What  is  happening  to  me?  I  am  so  cold!" 

She  sank  down,  amid  billows  of  violet-colored  silk,  between  An- 
tonio's arms,  before  the  fireplace.  Her  veil,  confined  by  the  band  of 
pearls  and  amethysts,  did  not  seem  as  white  as  her  skin. 

There  was  a  hysterical  babble  of  voices: 

" She  is  dead!  No,  she  has  swooned!  Bring  vinegar!  Rub  her  hands! 
Light  the  fire!" 

Then  ensued  a  jostling  of  guests  and  servants,  who  crowded  for- 
ward to  poke  a  dozen  lighted  candles  at  the  brushwood.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusion  Fiammetta  sat  before  the  hearth,  her  eyes  half 
closed,  her  head  rolling  against  Antonio's  shoulder,  her  throat,  framed 
by  the  little  ruff,  palpitating  like  the  breast  of  an  expiring  dove.  She 
was  in  the  throes  of  the  emotions  that  had  been  at  last  transferred 
from  our  minds  to  hers  and  that  she  was  doubtless  on  the  point  of 
comprehending. 

The  brushwood  caught  fire.  At  that  flicker  her  eyelids  opened.  She 
leaned  forward.  Under  the  brushwood,  already  writhing  in  flames, 
was  the  fragment  of  a  modern  Italian  newspaper.  One  plainly  saw 
the  title,  part  of  a  head-line,  and  the  date. 
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Fiammetta  di  Foscone  read  the  date. 

As  Antonio  and  I,  between  us,  lifted  her  into  a  chair,  she  kept  re- 
peating to  herself,  in  a  soft,  incredulous  voice,  the  date.  And  so  badly 
had  our  wits  been  paralyzed  by  this  catastrophe,  that  none  of  us 
could  find  one  lying  word  to  utter. 

Antonio  knelt  before  her,  his  arms  clasping  her  knees,  his  head 
bowed.  He  was  weeping  as  if  she  were  already  dead.  Her  hands  slowly 
stole  forth  to  close  around  his  face  and  lift  it  up. 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  she  breathed,  ''I  still  have  you." 

As  she  gazed,  half  lifeless,  but  still  fairer  than  an  untinted  statue, 
at  his  face,  all  at  once  her  eyes  became  enormous.  Pushing  him  from 
her,  she  stood  bolt-upright  at  one  movement,  with  a  heart-rending 
scream: 

"A  stranger!" 

That  scream  was  still  resounding  from  the  rafters  when  we  saw  her 
fleeing  across  the  hall,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  arms  outspread, 
her  white  veil  and  violet  draperies  floating  behind  her.  Her  jewels 
glittered  like  the  last  sparkle  of  a  splendid  dream  that  has  been  doomed 
to  swift  extinction.  She  vanished  through  the  doorway  leading  to 
the  tower  staircase. 

''After  her!"  someone  shouted. 

Antonio  was  first;  but  at  the  doorway  he  stumbled,  and  Leonello, 
who  was  second,  fell  over  him.  Vaulting  their  bodies,  I  gained  the 
circular  staircase  that  ascended  to  the  tower.  I  heard  Antonio  bawl- 
ing after  me: 

"  She  will  throw  herself  from  the  roof!  " 

The  staircase  was  black,  and  the  wind  whistled  down  its  well.  At 
each  landing  the  heavy  doors  on  either  side  banged  open  and  shut. 
From  overhead  there  descended  a  long  wail,  maybe  her  voice,  or 
maybe  one  of  the  countless  voices  of  the  storm.  As  I  neared  the  top,  a 
door  through  which  I  had  just  passed  blew  shut  with  a  deafening 
report.  I  emerged  upon  the  roof  of  the  tower  in  a  torrent  of  rain.  The 
roof  was  empty. 

I  peered  over  the  low  battlements.  Close  below  me  swayed  the 
tops  of  cypress- trees;  beneath  them  everything  was  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  night.  Soon,  however,  the  darkness  was  lighted  by 
torches  which  began  to  dart  to  and  fro  among  the  trees.  By  those 
fitful  gleams  I  made  out  the  crouching  backs  of  men,  the  livery  of 
the  Manzecca  with  its  black  and  vermilion  device,  helmets  and  sword- 
hilts,  and  finally  upturned  faces  that  appeared  ruddy  in  the  torch- 
light, though  I  knew  that  in  reality  they  must  be  pallid.  They  called 
up  to  me,  but  the  wind  whipped  their  voices  away.  I  made  signs  that 
she  was  not  on  the  tower.  The  faces  disappeared;  again  the  torches 
wandered  among  the  trees.   Now  and  then  I  heard  a  shout,  the  bark- 
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ing  of  the  greyhound,  and  a  woman — perhaps  old  Nuta — in  hys- 
terics. 

I  began  to  descend  the  staircase.  The  last  door  through  which  I 
had  passed  was  so  tightly  wedged,  from  its  slamming,  that  I  could 
not  open  it.  I  sat  down  on  the  steps  to  wait  till  the  others  should  miss 
me. 

What  thoughts! 

"  Can  it  be  true?  Yes,  it  has  happened,  and  I  have  seen  the  end  of  it! 
This  will  kill  Antonio.  But  then,  none  of  us  will  ever  be  the  same 
again." 

I  was  sure  that  my  hair  had  turned  white. 

And  she?  A  vast  wave  of  pity  and  longing  swept  over  me  and  whirled 
me  away  into  the  depths  of  despair. 

Now,  I  told  myself,  they  have  found  her.  And  I  fell  to  shuddering 
again.  Now  they  have  brought  her  in,  unless  what  they  saw,  when 
they  found  her,  scattered  them,  raving,  through  the  woods.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  soothe  Antonio,  perhaps  to  wrench  a  weapon  from 
his  hand.  Now  surely  they  have  noticed  my  absence. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  impulse  made  me  rise,  at  last,  and  try  the 
door  again.  At  my  first  touch  it  swung  open. 

Descending  the  staircase,  I  reentered  the  hall. 

They  were  all  seated  at  the  supper-table,  which  was  now  decorated 
with  flowers,  with  baskets  of  fruit,  with  plates  of  bonbons,  and  with 
favors  in  the  form  of  dolls  tricked  out  like  little  ladies  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  servants  wore  tail-coats  and  white-cotton  gloves.  Leonello 
and  Leonardo,  Lina  and  Laura,  even  Antonio,  had  on  the  evening- 
dress  appropriate  to  the  twentieth  century.  But  my  brain  reeled  in- 
deed when  I  saw  Fiammetta,  her  hair  done  in  the  last  Parisian  style, 
her  low-neck  gown  the  essence  of  modern  chic. 

The  company  looked  at  me  with  tolerant  smiles. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Antonio,  "you  have  certainly  taken  your  time! 
We  waited  ages  for  you,  then  decided  that  the  food  was  spoiling,  and 
fell  to.  There  is  your  place,  old  fellow.  I'll  have  the  relishes  brought 
back." 

I  dropped  into  my  chair  with  a  thud.  Leonardo,  reaching  in  front 
of  Lina,  took  the  fabric  of  my  antique  costume  between  thumb  and 
finger. 

"Very  recherche,^  was  his  comment.  "Do  you  wear  it  for  a  whim?" 

"He  is  soaking  wet,"  announced  Lina,  compassionately.  "I  think 
he  has  been  looking  at  the  garden." 

"A  botanist!  "  cried  Laura,  clapping  her  hands.  "Will  you  give  me 
some  advice,  signore?  What  is  the  best  preservative  for  damask  roses?" 

"Water  them  with  credulity,"  Leonello  suggested. 
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And  they  all  burst  out  laughing  in  my  face,  with  the  exception  of 
the  beautiful  Fiammetta. 

Antonio,  rising  and  bowing  to  me,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"My  friend,  the  sixteenth  century  bequeathed  to  us  Florentines  a 
little  of  its  cheerful  cruelty  and  something  of  its  pleasure  in  vendettas. 
Casting  your  thoughts  into  a  less  remote  past,  you  may  retrieve  an 
impression  of  your  last  performance  before  your  departure  from  the 
Florence  of  our  youth.  Need  I  describe  that  performance?  Its  details 
were  conceived  and  executed  with  much  talent.  It  made  me,  who  was 
its  butt,  the  laughing-stock  of  our  circle  for  a  month.  Did  we  children 
of  Boccaccio  impart  to  you  that  knack  for  practical  joking?  Remember 
that  the  pupil  does  not  always  permanently  abash  his  teacher.  But 
come,  let  us  make  a  lasting  peace  now.  If  after  all  these  years  I  man- 
aged to  catch  you  off  your  guard,  you  will  never  again  catch  me  so. 
Let  us  forget  our  two  chagrins  in  drinking  to  this  pleasant  night,  which, 
though  I  fancy  the  fact  has  escaped  you,  happens  to  be  the  First  of 
April." 

While  I  was  still  trying  to  master  my  feelings,  he  added : 

"I  have  forgotten  to  explain  that  Lina  is  the  wife  of  Leonello,  our 
new  Michael  Angelo,  who  did  that  portrait  of  me  in  the  wig  and  cos- 
tume of  the  Renaissance.  Laura,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  wife  of 
Leonardo.  As  for  our  heroine,  Fiammetta,  she  is  the  bride  of  your 
unworthy  Antonio.  She  has  been  so  gracious  as  to  marry  me  between 
two  of  her  theatrical  seasons;  in  fact,  we  are  here  on  our  honeymoon. 
Why  the  deuce  have  you  never  married?  A  wife  might  keep  you  out 
of  many  a  laughable  predicament." 

Leonello  hazarded,  "He  is  waiting  to  marry  some  lady  who  can 
describe,  in  her  trances,  the  cuisine  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  or 
the  home-life  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

"Do  no  such  thing,"  Antonio  implored  me.  "And  hereafter  avoid 
the  supernatural  like  the  plague.  May  this  affair  instill  into  your 
philosophy  of  life  a  little  healthy  skepticism.  There  is  no  better  tonic 
than  laughter  for  one  who  has  caught  the  malaria  of  psychical  re- 
search. But  even  Nuta,  my  wife's  old  dresser  at  the  theater,  will  tell 
you  that  laughter  is  precious.  You  have  given  her  tonight  the  first 
out-and-out  guffaw  that  she  has  enjoyed  in  years.  She  says  it  cured 
her  of  a  crick  in  the  neck." 

The  fair  Fiammetta,  however,  made  a  gesture  of  reproof,  then  held 
out  her  warm  hand  to  me. 

"No,  Antonio,"  she  protested,  "you  have  not  been  clever,  after  all, 
but  wicked.  The  worst  of  revenge  is  this:  that  it  invariably  exceeds 
its  object.  To  what  do  you  owe  this  triumph?  To  his  solicitude  for 
you,  to  his  trust  in  you,  which  you  have  abused.  Also,  as  I  suspect, 
to  his  pity  for  Fiammetta  di  Foscone,  which  I  have  ill  repaid.  In  fine, 
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we  owe  the  success  of  this  trick  to  the  misuse  of  fine  emotions.  That 
was  not  the  custom  of  Messer  Giovanni  Boccaccio."  And  to  me, 
"  Will  you  forgive  us?  " 

All  the  others  looked  rather  chopfallen  But  Antonio  soon  recovered. 
He  retorted: 

"If  you  could  have  seen  what  an  ass  he  made  of  me  that  time,  you 
would  not  at  this  moment  be  holding  his  hand.  Look  here,  old  fel- 
low, she  has  a  sister  who  rather  resembles  her,  and  whose  hand  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  holding  as  long  as  you  wish.  We  will  introduce 
you  tomorrow.  Ah  yes,  we  will  make  you  forgive  us,  you  rascal,  be- 
fore we  are  done  with  you ! " 


3-  One-Act  Dramas 

SATURDAY  NIGHT* 

By  Paul  Green 

Caution:  Professionals  and  amateurs  are  hereby  warned  that  Saturday  Night, 
being  fully  protected  under  the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  subject  to  a  roy- 
alty. All  rights,  including  professional  and  amateur,  are  strictly  reserved.  All  informa- 
tion regarding  this  play  should  be  addressed  to  Samuel  French,  25  West  4jth  Street, 
New  York. 


CHARACTERS 
John  Day. 
Mrs.  Day. 
Polly,  their  daughter. 
Joshua,  their  son. 

Joe  Harwell,  a  neighboring  boy  in  love  with  Polly, 
Allen  Jones,  a  neighbor. 
Mack  Lucus,  a  fiddler. 

Time — The  present. 

Place — A  farm  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 


/F  the  crops  are  not  too  pushing,  the  farmers  usually  end  their  week's 
work  at  Saturday  noon.  After  dinner  you  will  find  them  congre- 
gated in  the  neighboring  village,  buying  rations,  swapping  news, 
politics,  and  sometimes  religion  until  evening  comes.  The  boys  have 
gathered  over  at  the  old-field  baseball  diamond  where  with  run  and  shout 
and  a  little  cussing  they  play  their  hearts  out  till  darkness  drives  them 
home,  perished  for  water  and  with  the  seat  of  their  trousers  dragging  the 
ground.  And  if  times  are  not  too  hard  the  old  man  will  return  with  ice 
and  vanilla  flavoring  to  make  cream  for  the  children.  And  everybody 
will  have  some  fun  between  the  heat  of  the  fields  behind  and  the  loneliness 
of  Sunday  coming  on.  Thus  it  is  on  a  particular  Saturday  night  in  sum- 
mer at  the  home  of  John  Day,  a  hardworking  tenant  farmer.  Two  or 
three  men  are  sitting  in  the  bare  moonlit  yard  before  the  house,  talking 
about  their  crops,  and  hopes  for  the  future.  A  nd  since  the  earth  in  its 
kindness  provides  them  with  a  metaphysic  as  well  as  daily  bread,  they 
now  and  then  vouchsafe  a  word  concerning  God  and  the  nature  of  the 
universe.  It  is  about  nine  o'clock  at  evening  and  the  moon  is  high  in  the 
sky.  Stretching  around  the  house  and  away,  the  fields  of  cotton  and  corn 
cast  up  a  silvery  radiance  in  the  air.    Behind  the  old  barn  over  there  a 

*  From  In  the  Valley  and  Other  Carolina  Plays;  all  rights  reserved,  copyright,  1928,  by 
Samuel  French.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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whippoorwill  is  cutting  a  rust.  A  young  woman  opens  a  door  and  comes 
out  on  the  low  vine-clad  porch.  The  glow  from  a  lamp  inside  pours  out 
after  her,  revealing  morning-glories  climbing  the  posts  and  vari-colored 
flowers  set  in  tin  cans  along  a  shelf  to  the  left.  Through  the  door  and 
across  the  room  beyond  a  little  porch  is  seen  at  the  back  of  the  house  where 
a  water-shelf  is  built  and  where  a  tall,  motherly  woman  is  dishing  up 
ice-cream  for  a  swarm  of  children.  The  young  woman  returns  into  the 
house — evidently  the  expected  one  has  not  come — and  closes  the  door 
behind  her  to  keep  the  bugs  and  gnats  from  streaming  in.  The  men  in 
the  yard  eye  the  night  and  go  on  with  their  talk,  with  gaps  of  silence  be- 
tween their  speeches. 

Mack  Lucas  [turning  a  gleaming  fiddle  in  his  hand],  Nice  and  cool 
out  here. 

John  Day.   Purty  cool  and  nice. 

Lucas.  The  cream  was  good. 

Day.   It  was  that. 

Lucas.  Corn  out  there — growing  fast^ — hear  its  j'ints  pop. 

Day.  Purty  good.  That  whippoorwill's  a  mess,  ain't  he?  White 
bowl  o' milk!  White  bowl  o' milk.  Why  do  they  say  that,  you  reckon? 
[Lucas  sighs  and  looks  out  before  him,  his  long  thin  fingers  tapping  on 
the  violin.] 

Lucas.   Dunno.  They  don't  say  it.  Just  sounds  like  it. 

Day.  Funny. 

Lucas.  You're  a  strong  man,  John  Day,  and  I'm  a  weak  one.  I'm 
thinking  of  it. 

Day  [/ga5w^].  What  is  it,  judge? 

Lucas.  You  got  crops  and  children.  [Whistling.]  And  I  got  a 
fiddle.  [Suddenly  animated.]  Like  that  bird,  maybe,  with  no  home 
but  his  song,  and  the  rain  pouring. 

Day.  Here's  some  tobacco — try  it.  Mack. 

Lucas.  Yes. 

Day.  What  ails  that  boy?  [Calling.]  You  Joshua — hurry  up  with 
your  cream  and  bring  your  banjo  out ! 

Allen  Jones  [looming  up  in  the  darkness].  Booh!  [He  is  a  jolly 
man  and  given  to  tricks.] 

Day.   For  goodness  sakes !  Light  and  cool  your  saddle. 

Jones.   Started  the  music  yit.  Mack?  Couldn't  miss  that. 

Day.  Waiting  for  Joshua  to  git  his  bait  o'  that  cream.  [The  door 
opens  again  and  the  young  woman  comes  out  on  the  porch.] 

Jones.  Heigho,  Polly. 

Polly  [disappointed].  Good  evening. 

Day.   Go  in  and  git  you  some  cream,  Allen. 

Jones   [spitting  loudly  over  his  shoulder].  Lord,  I  et  a  supper  would 
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kill  a  bull.    Eddie  brought  some  croakers  back  from  Duke.    [Lucas 
draws  his  bow  across  his  fiddle  in  a  few  plaintive  notes.] 

Day.   Well,  have  some  tobacco. 

Jones.   Just  put  in  a  chew.     [Sitting  down  quickly  and  heavily,] 
How's  the  world  with  you  all? 

Day.   All  right. 

Lucas.   Still  the  world. 

Day.   And  you? 

JoNE  s .   Moonligh  t  and  sun  shine,  boys . 

Day.   Rain? 

Jones.  When  needed.  [Laughing.]  Not  moonshine.  He  ain't 
come,  has  he?  [Nodding  towards  Polly.] 

Day.  At  home  trying  to  find  his  collar-button  maybe.  Slow — 
but  stiddy. 

Lucas   [playing  almost  inaudibly  and  murmuring] . 

I  been  a-courting,  mother. 

Make  my  bed  soon  for  I  must  lie  down. 

Jones.   Reckon  he  and  PoUy'll  ever  come  to  a'  understanding? 

Day.   I  dunno.  Ef  they  don't  somebody'U  die  single. 

Jones.  If  he  ain't  been  hyuh  every  Sa'd'y  and  Sunday  night  for 
the  last  three  years,  I'm  a  bull  calf. 

Day  [shouting].  Joshua!  Call  him,  Polly. 

[The  young  woman  goes  into  the  house.] 

Lucas.   Sixty  year  is  a  long  time  to  live ! 

Jones.   Uh-uh  now,  always  thinking  of  something. 

Day.  Long,  and  not  so  long. 

Jones.   Long  one  way,  not  so  long  another. 

Lucas   [flirting  out  the  bar  of  a  jig].   Long,  measured  by  experience. 

Jones.   Well,  I'm  just  forty-one  and  ain't  never  been  sick. 

Day.  Young.  And  Mack  and  me  is  old.  [Reaching  over  and  touch- 
ing Lucas  on  the  shoulder.]  We've  been  through  a  lot. 

Lucas.   More'n  we'll  have  to  again. 

Day.  That's  right.  [Jocularly.]  Well,  there's  some  pleasure  in 
knowing  that,  even.  How  many  miles  you  reckon  you've  plowed  in 
your  life,  Allen? 

Jones.   Maybe  a  thousand  or  two,  I  don't  know. 

Day.  Polly  and  Joshua  got  to  figgering  the  other  day — they're 
always  at  some  mess — to  see  how  far  I'd  walked  behind  the  plow  in 
my  life.  Lemme  see.  I  had  walked  a'  average  of  twenty  miles  on  a 
plowing  day,  and  I  averaged  about  sixty-five  plowing  days  to  the  year, 
and  this  summer  I've  been  at  it  fifty  years.  [Addressing  the  young 
woman  who  has  returned.]  How  many  miles  did  you  say  I'd  walked 
behind  the  plow? 
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Polly.   Over  sixty-five  thousand. 

Jones.   My  Lord !  That  many  miles  in  the  plowed  dirt ! 

Day  [almost  excitedly].  That's  just  behind  the  plow,  folkses.  More 
than  twice  around  the  world,  ain't  it;  Polly? 

Polly.  Yes. 

Day  [poking  Lucas  in  the  rihs].  She  believes  the  earth's  round. 

Lucas.  It's  square,  and  flat,  like  a  table,  anh? 

Jones.  The  Bible  speaks  of  the  four  corners. 

Polly.   What  about  them  that's  been  around  it? 

Jones   [almost  whispering].  Edgycation. 

Day.   Powerful. 

Lucas  [looking  up  at  the  moon].  I  was  putting  up  fence-posts  for 
the  Squair  yistiddy,  and  I  dug  up  a  rock.  [Musing.]  I  thought  to  my- 
self it  had  been  there  forever  and  ever. 

Day.   God  put  it  there. 

Jones  [taking  off  his  hat  and  spitting  reverently].  He  shore  did.  God 
made  it  and  put  it  there. 

Lucas.  I  dunno  so  much  about  that. 

Jones  [even  more  reverently,  with  a  touch  of  eagerness  and  awe]. 
We've  hearn  it  said  you're  'bout  a  plumb  inhf-idel. 

Lucas.   I've  wondered  about  things — some. 

Day.   God  was  always,  Mack. 

Lucas.   From  the  beginning? 

Jones.   Forever  and  ever. 

Lucas  [again  drawing  the  how  across  the  strings].  How  long  is 
that? 

Jones.   All  of  time — can't  be  'magined,  except  God  does  it. 

Day   [reverently].  He  holds  time  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands. 

Lucas   [softly].  He's  got  hands? 

Jones  [as  if  quoting].  Lifted  up  with  His  hands.  [Suddenly  con- 
fused.] I  hearn  the  preacher  say  Sunday — 

Day.  Say  sixty-five  days  for  plowing — that  leaves  three  hundred 
days.  [Beginning  to  chuckle.]  Say  I  walked  five  miles  a  day  on  them 
days — and  I  do,  shore  I  do — any  day. 

Jones.   Every  bit'n  grain  of  it. 

Day.  How  many  miles  that  make  a  year,  Polly? 

Polly.   Fifteen  hundred  miles  a  year. 

Day.   And  fifty  years,  not  counting  boyhood. 

Polly.   Seventy-five  thousand  miles. 

Jones.   Smart,  Lord !  Same  as  them  doo-jiggers  in  the  bank. 

Day   [soberly].  Ain't  that  a  spell  of  apiece! 

Lucas.  About  as  fur  as  to  them  stars.  Wisht  I'd  done  all  my  walk- 
ing on  a  path  going  there. 

[There  is  a  sound  of  footsteps  at  the  right  and  a  big,  hulking  young 
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farmer,  all  dressed  up,  comes  into  the  yard,  hesitates  a  moment 
and  then  sits  down  in  an  empty  chair  near  Lucas.] 

Day.  Hy,  Joe. 

Joe.   Hy,  Mr.  Day. 

Day.  Some  'freshments  on  the  back  porch  and  Polly's  there  on 
the  front.  [Jones  snickers  and  Lucas  turns  his  face  more  intently 
towards  the  stars.] 

Joe.  Yessuh. 

Day.   How's  your  daddy? 

Joe.   Doctor  says  he's  got  to  go  to  Richmond  now. 

Day.  Is? 

Joe.  To  try  to  burn  it  out^n  him. 

Jones.  I  bet  it'll  hurt!  They  took  out  head  and  all  that  time  from 
Aunt  Minty's  jaw.  She  said  it  hurt  like  a  red-hot  arn  being  shoved 
through.    Pore  soul,  didn't  do  her  no  good. 

Lucas.   Man  was  born  to  suffer.  It  was  said  so. 

Day  [with  gentle  reverence].  Like  a  shadow  it  said,  and  his  race  is 
soon  run. 

Joe  [spasmodically].  Muh  says  he'll  never  stand  it,  cause  it's 
right  at  the  base  of  his  skull. 

[On  the  porch  Polly  begins  whistling  to  herself.] 

Jones.   Gitting  lonesome? 

Polly.   There's  some  good  vanilla  ice-cream,  Joe. 

Joe  [feeling  his  high  collar].  Believe  I'll  go  help  Josh  clean  out  the 
can.  [He  starts  into  the  house  but  gets  no  further  than  the  porch.] 

Jones  [in  a  sudden  loud  voice,  as  if  reciting].  And  after  all  them 
millions  of  miles  walking,  what  have  you  got?  Have  you  got  a  house? 
No.  It  belongs  to  the  Squair.  Have  you  got  a  horse?  No.  A  mule? 
A  buggy?  No.  All  belongs  to  the  squair.  [Quietly.]  I'm  just  talking 
Hke  business,  you  know.  Got  little  enough  myself. 

Day.   I  ain't  made  much — so. 

Jones.  And  you  got  your  children.  But  we  all  got  them. 

Day.  And  you  got  your  experience. 

Lucas.  And  we  all  got  that. 

Day  [gesturing  towards  the  shadowed  porch  where  Polly  and  Joe 
are  ensconced].  A  hardworking  man  for  you,  Mack.  [Lucas  says  noth- 
ing.] Strong  as  a  bull.  Work,  work,  work.  That  year  of  the  railroad 
and  he  fifteen,  he  saved  a  hundred  dollars.  But  pop  the  question? 
No  sir,  skeard. 

Jones.  Can  pull  a  stack  of  fodder  in  a  day.  Knowed  him  to  do  it. 
What!  music!  Same  as  old  Broadhuss  squeezing  juice  from  a  flint 
rock.  Blest  if  he  couldn't  do  it,  my  daddy  said. 

Day.  Put  eleven  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  last  year.  [Chuck- 
ling.]   But  scared  to  death  of  Polly. 
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Lucas  [fingering  his  fiddle  more  often,  and  now  and  then  sticking  it 
to  his  chin].  I  used  to  play  for  his  daddy  many  a  time — and  made 
something  out'n  it  too.  And  Joe  likes  it.  Too  many  people  is  ag'in' 
the  fiddle  these  days,  John. 

Day.   I  don't  see  no  harm  in  it. 

Jones.   Still  the  preachers  rair  about  it. 

Lucas.  They  think  it's  a'  evil-spirited  instrument.  [Whiffing  out 
a  faint  tune.]  But  it  ain't. 

Day.   I  believe  religion's  right.  Breakdowns  is  bad. 

Lucas  [forlornly].  Religion's  bad  as  breakdowns — sometimes. 
Plenty  o'  people  cut  up  in  their  religion. 

Jones   [now  spitting  loudly  again].  Yes  they  do. 

Day.  Aye,  but  we  got  to  have  it. 

Jones.  'Member  that  preacher  at  Anglers?  Tried  to  walk  on  water. 
He  had  planks  hid  under  it  to  walk  on.  [Slapping  his  thigh  with  his 
hat  in  glee.]  And  then  one  day  the  boys  found  it  out  and  moved  the 
plank.  [He  rears  back  and  roars  with  laughter.] 

Lucas  [bouncing  across  the  strings].  And  old  Joel  Tart  announced 
to  the  world  he'd  been  give  the  gift  of  reading  from  above.  And  a 
great  crowd  come  a-Sunday  to  hear  him  do  it.  Later  on  they  found 
he'd  got  it  by  heart  from  a  preacher.  Now  John,  that  was  a  come- 
off. 

Day.  And  Joel's  sister  Nannie  was  said  toVe  spoke  real  Chinaman's 
talk  in  the  church  onct  and  she  did  from  what  they  said.  [Humbly.] 
It  was  the  spirit  in  her  tongue. 

[Joshua  comes  out  on  the  porch  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a 
banjo  in  the  other.  He  is  a  stout,  husky  lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty. 
He  sets  the  lamp  down  on  the  porch,  and  in  the  light  the  faces 
of  the  others  are  visible.] 

Joshua.  Lord,  what  a  supper  I've  et.  [He  comes  out  into  the  yard 
and  sits  down,  tuning  his  banjo.  The  rather  sheepish  Joe,  now  that  he 
and  his  vivacious  sweetheart  are  visible  in  the  light,  slides  his  chair  away 
from  her.] 

Joshua.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Mack?  [Smothering  a  grin  in  his  blouse.] 
Hee-hee ! 

Lucas  [his  mournful,  haggard  face  lighted  with  a  smile].  Something 
short'n  easy.  Anything — ''The  Drunken  Soldier".  [Rosining  up  and 
shooting  his  bow  across  the  strings  in  a  preparatory  whorl  of  sound.] 
They  like  that  piece  up  in  Wake  County. 

Joshua   [begging  on  bended  knee].  Lead  her  out'n  the  stall. 

[He  whangs  out  a  flood  of  chords,  and  they  begin  to  play.  Jones 
rolls  his  tobacco  back  in  his  jaw  and  clasps  his  hands  in 
rhythm.] 

Day  [nodding  at 'josBJj a].  Cain't  he  play  it? 
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Jones   [looking  up  at  the  moon  and  braying]. 

Oh  the  night's  a  little  dark, 
And  the  road's  a  little  muddy, 
And  I  cain't  ride  straight, 
And  I  cain't  ride  study — 

Day  [calling].  How's  that,  Joe? 

Joe   [stealing  a  look  at  Vou.y\.  'R.i^t  fine. 

[Lucas  and  Joshua  wind  up  with  a  flourish.   Several  little  chil- 
dren, dressed  in  their  night-arawers  and  gowns,  come  to  the 
door  of  the  porch  and  peep  out.] 
Children.   Pa,  we  want  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  Day   [coming  out  and  leading  them  in].    Well,  hear  it  in  bed 
then. 
Jones.   I'll  declare! 
Children   [in  the  house].  We  want  to  hear  'em  play! 

[Lucas  and  Joshua  impatiently  amble  up  and  down  the  necks 
of  their  instruments .  ] 
Lucas.   I  always  liked  the  "Mountain  Dew"  piece. 
Joshua   [crowding  close  to  him  in  intimate  fellowship].    No  better 
made. 

[Polly,  as  if  piqued  at  the  interruption  of  her  lovemaking,  leaves 
her  chair  and  sits  down  on  the  edge  of  the  porch.  Joe  looks 
pleadingly  at  her  and  then  stares  heavily  at  the  floor.  With- 
out more  ado,  the  two  musicians  are  ofl  with  "The  Mountain 
Dew.^'  As  they  play,  Jones  falls  in  with  his  patting  and  old 
Day  leans  back  in  his  chair,  a  smile  softening  his  rugged, 
weather-stained  face.  At  first  Joe  pays  little  attention  to  the 
music,  then  presently  he  is  seen  beating  the  floor  softly  in  time 
with  his  feet.  Polly  ever  and  anon  steals  a  glance  at  him.] 
Jones.  Lord,  it  brings  a  heap  o'  things  back  to  me.  [The  music 
stops  and  Lucas  leans  over  to  his  partner.] 

Joshua  [casting  up  his  eyes  joyously].  That's  it  too.  [Announcing 
to  those  around  him,  running  a  medley  of  chords  the  while.]  "The  Arkan- 
saw  Traveler,"  folkses. 

[Mrs.  Day  comes  out  and  sits  down  on  the  steps,  dipping  snufl 
and  placidly  spitting  in  the  yard.] 
Lucas   [with  a  high  tweedle-de-dee].   There  was  a  traveler  in  Arkan- 
saw.  .  .  .  [As  the  monologue  goes  on,  Joshua's  whang-whang  serves 
as  a  background  for  the  presentation  of  a  traveler  and  farmer  in  conver- 
sation.] 

"Hullo,  stranger." 

"Hullo,  yourself.  If  you  want  to  go  to  hell,  then  go  there  yourself." 

"Play  the  other  part  of  that  tune." 
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''There  ain't  no  other  part." 

"  Why  don't  you  cover  your  house?" 

''Can't  cover  it  when  it's  raining.    In  dry  weather,  it  don't  leak  a 
drap." 

' '  What  makes  yore  corn  look  so  yaller ? ' ' 

' '  Fool,  I  plan  ted  the  yaller  kind . " 

"How  did  your  taters  turn  out?" 

Jones   [cracking  his  palms].  Won't  never  sich  fools. 

Lucas.   "Didn't  turn  out,  fool,  I  dug  'em  out." 

"  How  fur  to  where  the  road  forks?" 

"  Been  living  here  fifty  year.  It's  never  forked  yit." 

[Mrs.  Day  is  heard  chuckling  softly  to  herself.  Joe  becomes  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  music ,  now  unconscious  of  Polly's 
bright  eyes.] 

Lucas.   "  Can  I  ford  the  river?" 

"  Reckon  so,  the  geese  can." 

"  Wisht  you'd  head  that  steer." 

"The  devil,  looks  like  he's  got  a  head  on  him." 

"I  mean  stop  him." 

"Ain't  got  no  stopper." 

[Joshua  lets  out  a  loud  hee-haw,  and  abandons  himself  to  his 
banjo.] 

Lucas.   "I  mean  turn  him." 

"Looks  like  he's  got  the  hairy  side  out." 

Joshua.   Worse'n  the  old  gray  mare.  Hee-hee ! 

Lucas.  "Lord,  Lord,  tote's  the  rag  off'n  the  bush.  I  hired  to  a 
man — and  he  sent  me  to  the  swamp  to  split  rails — teeta-ta-ta^ — told 
me  to  choose  out  the  tall  trees — the  straight  trees — ^for  they  would 
split  better— and  I  went  and  hewed — and  I  sweated  and  I  spewed — 
that  night  when  I  got  home — he  asked  me  how  many  rails  I'd  split — 
and  I  told  him  when  I  got  done  o'  the  one  I  was  on — Tee-ta-ta-ta — 
and  two  more — I'd  have  three, — Lord  God,  he  fired  me — fur  I'd  been 
trying  to  split — them  old  sweet-gums."  [Lucas  breaks  out  in  a  mourn- 
ful laugh.] 

Jones.   He  won  a  gold  piece  with  that  at  the  court-house  onct. 
I  seen  him  do  it. 

Day.  The  years  come  and  go,  Mack,  but  you  ain't  lost  a  bit  o* 
your  power. 

Lucas.  Allen's  pap  liked  it  too. 

Mrs  Day.   [with  sudden   animation].     The  last  dance  I  was  at 
Mack  played  it. 

Jones   [springing  up  with  a  whoop].    Already  plowed  forty  miles 
today,  but  I  feel  f rush — f rush ! 

Polly.  Mr.  Jones! 
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Jones  [throwing  his  hat  behind  him  and  moving  out  in  an  open  space]. 
Let  her  go  then. 

Day.   I  don't  mind.  Cut  up. 

Jones.  Gimme  a  reel,  real  Furginia  reel.  [Lucas  strikes  a  few  notes.] 
Yeh,  that's  all  right.  [He  clasps  his  hands  for  attention  as  if  he  were 
on  the  dance-floor.]  Get  ready. 

Day.   Blamed  if  he  don't  mean  business. 

Jones   [moving  over  towards  the  porch].  Le's  cake-walk  a  little. 

Polly.   I  could  do  it  some,  but — 

Jones.  Aw,  John  don't  care. 

Day.   Go  to  it. 

Jones.   Gimme  the  Paul  Jones. 

Lucas  [who  has  grown  mildly  excited].  Listen  folks,  everybody. 
[He  plays  the  opening  bars.]  Formation. 

Jones  [as  Lucas  begins  to  fiddle].  Let  the  figgers  roll.  Formation. 
Longways  for  six  couples,  women  in  one  line  and  men  in  the  other. 
Hurry  up  there  if  you  don't  want  the  sun  to  find  you  waiting.  All  right, 
Polly  Day,  here  I  go.  Come  and  jine  me  while  the  dew  do  fall.  [He 
begins  to  dance,  bowing  and  scraping  and  turning  to  imaginary  ladies 
around  him.  As  he  dances  he  calls  the  figures  for  his  own  partial  execu- 
tion. Lucas  and  Joshua  pound  on  the  ground,  and  old  Day  leans 
back  and  stares  at  the  sky,  his  ears  cocked  as  it  were  and  drinking  in  the 
music.  Jones  shuffles,  bounds,  cavorts,  all  the  while  squealing  out  his 
commands.]  Forward  and  back! — Swing  with  your  right  hand! — 
[He  stretches  out  his  right  hand  to  Polly.]  How're  you  tonight,  Rose- 
bud? Purtiest  gal  from  here  to  the  river.  Hah! — Swing  with  the 
left  hand!  Hah! — How's  that,  my  honeysuckle  queen? — Swing  with 
both  hands! — How's  that? — Allemande.  [As  he  turns,  he  fastens  his 
eyes  on  Polly  and  dances  his  way  over  to  her.  Polly  looks  directly  at 
Joe  a  moment,  and  then  comes  out  to  meet  Jones'  outstretched  hands.] 

Joshua.    Go  to  it,  Polly,  we'll  feed  you. 

[Old  Day  makes  a  motion  as  if  to  stop  her,  and  then  returns  to 
his  apparent  watching  of  the  heavens.  Lucas'  face  seems  to 
grow  more  and  more  haggard  as  the  fury  of  the  music  increases — 
as  if  some  grief  were  gnawing  within  him.  It's  a  way  he  has 
of  showing  his  deepest  pleasure.] 

Jones.  Right  hand  to  partner,  and  reel.  [He  swings  Polly  around 
and  around  as  if  going  down  the  line.  Each  time  she  turns  she  looks  at 
Joe's  bowed  form.  Jones  pants  and  blows.]  Faster!  Let's  get  up  some 
feeling  here.  [Shouting.]  Up  the  center.  \With  galop  steps  he  drags 
Polly  across  the  yard.  Joe  looks  up,  patting  his  feet,  and  Polly  looks 
back  as  she  dances.  Jones  gasps.]  March!  [He  holds  Polly  closer  to 
him  as  the  music  fiies.  Joe  half  rises  from  his  seat,  and  Polly's  eyes 
beckon  him  on.]  Down  the  center! 
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Joe   [bounding  out  of  his  chair].    I'll  do  it  too.    [He  runs  up  and 
snatches  Polly  loose  from  him.] 
Jones.   What ! — Great  guns ! 

Joe   [his  face  almost  white  with  fright].  I  could — almost — 
Jones   [wiping  his  streaming  brow].    Le's  see  you  dance  with  her 
then. 
Polly,   [softly  to  Joshua].  Play  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Jones   [gruffly  as  he  sits  down  in  his  chair — almost  with  a  touch  of 
anger].    Le's  see  you  dance  with  her,  tessie  boy.    Naw,  you  can't  do 
it.    [Polly  dances  up  and  down  the  yard  alone.    The  music  goes  on. 
Joe  hesitates  now  after  his  sudden  outburst,  makes  a  movement  in,  draws 
back,  moves  again  hesitatingly  after  her.    Jones  fans  himself  with  his 
hat.]  Look  at  him!  Le's  see  him  do  something. 

Joe   [following  Polly].      I  can't  dance — much — ^none — maybe — 
[Shyly.]  but  I'll  try,  I  swear  I'll  try  it  if  I  hurt. 
Jones.   Hah-hah !  Come  on  now,  le's  see  you  show  your  raising. 
Mrs.  Day.   His  father  was  one  of  the  steppingest  men  there  was. 
Jones .   Shoe-leather  couldn ' t  hold  him. 
Mrs.  Day.   I  danced  through  to  the  blood  one  night  with  him. 
Day.   Pshaw,  listen  at  her. 

[As  Polly  moves  by  Joe,  he  reaches  out  and  timidly  seizes  her 
hands,  then  around  the  waist.] 
Jones.  Let  the  music  pour  out!    [Joshua  and  Lucas  wrap  them- 
selves over  their  instruments.]  Here  we  go ! 

[Polly  and  Joe  run  up  and  down  the  yard,  across,  bend  and 
bow  in  a  crude  sort  of  rhythm.  They  shuffled  a  jig,  they  waltz 
and  fox-trot  together.  Then,  as  they  proceed,  they  seem  to  find 
a  common  rhythm.  Old  Day  watches  them  narrowly  and  ju- 
bilant, significantly  nodding  now  and  then  to  those  around  him.] 
Joshua.   Hee-hee,  Lord,  Lord! 

Jones.   Hooray!  Hooray  for  you,  Joe!   Did  you  ever  expect  to  see 
it,  folkses! 

Day   [excitedly].     I  bet  him  and  Polly  pulls  off  something  yet. 
[To  the  woman  on  the  steps.]  See  that,  Mellie? 

[Jones  jumps  up  and  stamps  his  hat  in  the  dirt.  Joe  and  Polly 
now  whirl  along  in  their  new,  crude  dance.] 
Joe   [his  flushed  face  near  hers].  Tell  'em  to  play  faster. 
Polly.  You  holding  me  so ! 

Joe.  Play  on,  Joshua.    Tear  up  your  banjo,  I'll  buy  you  another. 
[Softly  to  her.]  All  right  then,  and  I'll  hold  you!  My  God  A'mighty. 

Joshua  [finally  dropping  his  banjo].    I  done  played  the  skin  clean 
off  o'  my  fingers. 

[Lucas  gradually  lets  his  music  die  down  to  a  low  moaning  in 
the  strings.  He  sits  looking  out  before  him  as  if  lost  to  the  scene 
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oj  which  he  is  a  part.  Joe  suddenly  kisses  Polly  with  a  loud 
smack.] 

Jones.  He's  done  it.  [Digging  his  hat  out  of  the  dirt.]  I'll  swear  if 
he  ain't  done  it. 

Joe.   Yeh,  and  I  mean  it.  [Polly  stands  with  downcast  eyes.] 

Day  [after  an  embarrassed  silence].  A  fiddle's  some  good  adder 
all. 

Jones.  They  went  to  church  a  lot  but  that  didn't  bring  'em  to. 

Joe   [softly].  Le's  go  out  walking  in  the  moonshine. 

Polly  Yes. 

Jones  [singing]. 

Oh,  when  will  the  wedding  supper  be,  unh-hunh. 

Mrs.  Day.  Allen,  don't  start  that  right  off. 

Day.  Tomorrow  if  you  say  so.  Go  up  to  the  Squair's  with  the 
license — 

Joe  [manfully].  Better  in  fall  when  crops  are  housed. 

[Polly  tugs  shyly  at  his  arm  and  they  go  out  of  the  yard  and  down 
the  road.] 

Polly   [timidly].  We're  going  for  a  walk,  just  a  piece. 

Mrs.  Day.  Come  back  in  a  little  bit.  [She  hows  her  head,  and  for 
no  reason  at  all  falls  to  weeping  silently  in  her  apron.] 

Jones.   You'll  have  a  fine  son-in-law,  and  he'll  own  land. 

Lucas   [still fiddling  softly]. 

I  walked  through  the  trees,  and  I  walked  through  the  hills, 
And  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  if  you  can, 
You  know  what  a  rock  is,  you  know  what  a  tree  is, 
But  what  is  the  soul  of  man? 

Joshua  [repeating  in  a  bass  voice].  And  I  ask  you  tell  me  if  you  can — 
[Quiet  comes  over  them  and  for  a  long  while  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.] 

Day  [trying  to  say  something].  The  young  will  go  on  and  the  old 
will  go  on. 

Lucas.   It  was  made  to  be  so. 

Jones.   Great  guns,  right  here  before  us  all ! 

Day.  Aye  [clearing  his  throat].  Bad  weather. 

Jones   \looking  out  towards  the  moon].  Yeh,  rain. 

Day.   a  star  close  to  its  edge  and  a  ring-around. 

Joshua.  Look  at  them  little  white  clouds.  Cold  like  snow. 

Jones.  Lonesome  looking  up  there.  [The  moonlight  bathes  their 
lifted  faces  with  its  pale  shine.] 

Day.  Like  a  wide  field.  I've  seen  'em  so  in  March. 

Joshua.  A  long  ways  there  and  back. 
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Lucas. 

You  know  what  the  moon  and  the  stars  may  be, 
And  the  width  of  the  salt  sea  land, 
But  where  is  the  man  can  answer  me, 
What  is  the  soul  of  man? 

Jones  [sighing].  Uh-uh.  [After  a  moment.]  On  a  white  night  like 
this,  every  stump  looks  like  an  old  man  with  a  beard.  I'm'  bout 
a-skeared  to  go  home,  hah,  hah. 

Joshua.   That  was  a  come-off.  Right  in  the  open ! 

Day,  On  a  night  like  this  I  rid  a  mule  once  to  see  Mellie  there, 
and  he  got  skeered  of  a  stump  and  he  th'owed  me.  Then  he  run  all 
around  me,  same  as  folks,  a-laughing  at  me.  I  reached  me  a  rail  and 
laid  down  by  a  bush  and  when  he  come  by  I  whammed  him  in  the  burr 
of  the  ear  and  piled  him — Toreckly  he  got  up  [He  goes  on  telling  the 
story.  We  hear  him  no  more,  leaving  the  four  moonlit  faces  and  the  bowed 
figure  on  the  step.  Somewhere  the  lovers  are  abroad,  laying  their  plans  for 
the  long,  fat  winter  coming  on.] 


WURZEL-FLUMMERY  * 

A  COMEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 
By  ^ .  A.  Milne 


CHARACTERS 

Robert  Crawshaw,  M.P. 
Margaret  Crawshaw,  his  wife. 
Viola  Crawshaw,  his  daughter. 
Richard  Meriton,  M.P. 
Denis  Clifton. 

Scene. — Robert  Crawshaw's  town  house.  Morning, 


/T  is  a  June  day  before  the  war  in  the  morning-room  of  Robert  Craw- 
shaw's town  house.  Entering  it  with  our  friend  the  house-agent, 
our  attention  would  first  be  called  to  the  delightful  club  fender  round 
the  fireplace.  On  one  side  of  this  a  Chesterfield  sofa  comes  out  at  right 
angles.  In  a  corner  of  the  sofa  Miss  Viola  Crawshaw  is  sitting,  deep 
in  The  Times.  The  house-agent  would  hesitate  to  catalogue  her,  but 
we  notice  for  ourselves,  before  he  points  out  the  comfortable  armchair  op- 
posite, that  she  is  young  and  pretty.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  and  facing 
the  fireplace  is  {observe)  a  solid  kneehole  writing-table,  covered  with  pa- 
pers and  books  of  reference,  and  supported  by  a  chair  at  the  middle  and 
another  at  the  side.  The  rest  of  the  furniture,  and  the  books  and  pictures 
round  the  walls,  we  must  leave  until  another  time,  for  at  this  moment  the 
door  behind  the  sofa  opens  and  Richard  Meriton  comes  in.  He  looks 
about  thirty-five,  has  a  clean-shaven  intelligent  face,  and  is  dressed  in  a 
dark  tweed  suit.  We  withdraw  hastily,  as  he  comes  behind  Viola  and 
puts  his  hands  over  her  eyes. 

Richard.  Three  guesses  who  it  is. 

Viola  [putting  her  hands  over  his].  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Richard.   No. 

Viola.  The  Archbishop  of  York. 

Richard.   Fortunately  that  exhausts  the  archbishops.   Now,  then, 
your  last  guess. 
Viola.  Richard  Meriton,  M.P. 
Richard.   Wonderful !   [He  kisses  the  top  of  her  head  lightly  and  goes 

*  From  First  Plays;  copyright,  1930,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.    Used  by  permission  of 
Curtis  Brown,  Ltd. 
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round  to  the  club  fender,  where  he  sits  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace.]  How 
did  you  know?  [He  begins  to  fill  a  pipe.] 

Viola   [smiling].  Well,  it  couldn't  have  been  father. 

Richard.  N-no,  I  suppose  not.  Not  just  after  breakfast  anyway. 
Anything  in  the  paper? 

Viola.   There's  a  letter  from  father  pointing  out  that 

Richard.  I  never  knew  such  a  man  as  Robert  for  pointing  out. 

Viola.  Anyhow,  it's  in  big  print. 

Richard.  It  would  be. 

Viola.   You  are  very  cynical  this  morning,  Dick. 

Richard.   The  sausages  were  cold,  dear. 

Viola.  Poor  Dick!  Oh,  Dick,  I  wish  you  were  on  the  same  side  as 
father. 

Richard.  But  he's  on  the  wrong  side.  Surely  I've  told  you  that 
before.  .  .  .  Viola,  do  you  really  think  it  would  make  a  difference? 

Viola.  Well,  you  know  what  he  said  about  you  at  Basingstoke  the 
other  day. 

Richard.  No,  I  don't,  really. 

Viola.  He  said  that  your  intellectual  arrogance  was  only  equaled 
by  your  spiritual  instability.  I  don't  quite  know  what  it  means,  but 
it  doesn't  sound  the  sort  of  thing  you  want  in  a  son-in-law. 

Richard.  Still,  it  was  friendly  of  him  to  go  right  away  to  Basing- 
stoke to  say  it.  Anyhow,  you  don't  believe  it. 

Viola.  Of  course  not. 

Richard.  And  Robert  doesn't  really. 

Viola.  Then  why  does  he  say  it? 

Richard.  Ah,  now  you're  opening  up  very  grave  questions.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  British  Constitution  rests  upon  Robert's  right 
to  say  things  like  that  at  Basingstoke.  .  .  .  But  really,  darling,  we're 
very  good  friends.  He's  always  asking  my  advice  about  things — he 
doesn't  take  it,  of  course,  but  still  he  asks  it;  and  it  was  awfully  good 
of  him  to  insist  on  my  staying  here  while  my  flat  was  being  done  up. 
[Seriously.]  I  bless  him  for  that.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  last  week  I 
should  never  have  known  you.  You  were  just  "Viola" — the  girl  I'd 
seen  at  odd  times  since  she  was  a  child;  and  now — oh,  why  won't  you 
let  me  tell  your  father?  I  hate  it  like  this. 

Viola.  Because  I  love  you,  Dick,  and  because  I  know  father.  He 
would,  as  they  say  in  novels,  show  you  the  door.  [Smiling.]  And  I 
want  you  this  side  of  the  door  for  a  little  bit  longer. 

Richard   [firmly].  I  shall  tell  him  before  I  go. 

Viola  [pleadingly].  But  not  till  then;  that  gives  us  two  more  days. 
You  see,  darling,  it's  going  to  take  me  all  I  know  to  get  round  him. 
You  see,  apart  from  politics  you're  so  poor — and  father  hates  poor 
people. 
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Richard   [viciously].  Damn  money! 

Viola  [thoughtfully].  I  think  that's  what  father  means  by  spirit- 
ual instabiUty. 

Richard.  Viola!  [He  stands  up  and  holds  out  his  arms  to  her.  She 
goes  to  him  and ]  Oh,  Lord,  look  out! 

Viola   [reaching  across  to  the  mantle  piece].  Matches? 

Richard.  Thanks  very  much.  [He  lights  his  pipe  as  Robert 
Crawshaw  comes  in.] 

[Crawshaw  is  forty-five,  but  his  closely-trimmed  moustache  and 
whiskers,  his  inclination  to  stoutness,  and  the  loud  old-gentle- 
manly style  in  trousers  which  he  affects  with  his  morning-coat, 
make  him  look  older,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  Pillar 
of  the  State  which  he  undoubtedly  is.] 

Crawshaw.   Good-morning,  Richard.  Down  at  last? 

Richard.  Good-morning.  I  did  warn  you,  didn't  I,  that  I  was 
bad  at  breakfasts? 

Crawshaw.   Viola,  where's  your  mother? 

Viola  [making  for  the  door].  I  don't  know,  father,  do  you  want 
her? 

Crawshaw.   I  wish  to  speak  to  her. 

Viola.   All  right,  I'll  tell  her.  [She  goes  out] 

[Richard  picks  up  The  Times  and  sits  down  again.] 

Crawshaw  [sitting  down  in  a  business-like  way  at  his  desk].  Rich- 
ard, why  don't  you  get  something  to  do? 

Richard.   My  dear  fellow,  I've  only  just  finished  breakfast. 

Crawshaw.  I  mean  generally.  And  apart,  of  course,  from  your — 
ah — work  in  the  House. 

Richard   [a  trifle  cool].  I  have  something  to  do. 

Crawshaw.  Oh,  reviewing.  I  mean  something  serious.  You  should 
get  a  directorship  or  something  in  the  City. 

Richard.   I  hate  the  City. 

Crawshaw.  Ah!  there,  my  dear  Richard,  is  that  intellectual  arro- 
gance to  which  I  had  to  call  attention  the  other  day  at  Basing- 
stoke. 

Richard   [drily].  Yes,  so  Viola  was  telling  me. 

Crawshaw.  You  understood,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  meant  noth- 
ing personal.  [Clearing  his  throat.]  It  is  justly  one  of  the  proudest 
boasts  of  the  Englishman  that  his  political  enmities  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  his  private  friendships. 

Richard  [carelessly].  Oh,  I  shall  go  to  Basingstoke  myself  one 
day. 

Enter  Margaret.    Margaret  has  been  in  love  with  Robert  Craw- 
shaw/or  twenty-five  years,  the  last  twenty-four  years  from  habit.  She 
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is  small,  comfortable,  and  rather  foolish;  you  would  certainly  call 
her  a  dear,  hut  you  might  sometimes  call  her  a  poor  dear. 

Margaret.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Meriton.  I  do  hope  your  break- 
fast was  all  right. 

Richard.  Excellent,  thank  you. 

Margaret.  That's  right.  Did  you  want  me,  Robert? 

Crawshaw  [obviously  uncomfortable].  Yes — er — h'r'm — Richard 
-er — what  are  your — er — ^plans? 

Richard.   Is  he  trying  to  get  rid  of  me,  Mrs.  Crawshaw? 

Margaret.   Of  course  not.  [To  Robert.]  Are  you,  dear? 

Crawshaw.  Perhaps  we  had  better  come  into  my  room,  Margaret. 
We  can  leave  Richard  here  with  the  paper. 

Richard.   No,  no;  I'm  going. 

Crawshaw  [going  to  the  door  with  him],  I  have  some  particular 
business  to  discuss.  If  you  aren't  going  out,  I  should  like  to  consult 
you  in  the  matter  afterwards. 

Richard.  Right!  [He  goes  out] 

Crawshaw.  Sit  down,  Margaret.  I  have  some  extraordinary  news 
for  you. 

Margaret  [sitting  down].  Ye?>,'RoheYi7 

Crawshaw.  This  letter  has  just  come  by  hand.  [He  reads  it.] 
"199,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Dear  Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Antony  Clifton  you  are  a 
beneficiary  to  the  extent  of  £50,000." 

Margaret.   Robert! 

Crawshaw.  Wait!  ''A  trifling  condition  is  attached — namely, 
that  you  should  take  the  name  of — Wurzel-Flummery . ' ' 

Margaret.   Robert! 

Crawshaw.  "I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 
Denis  Clifton."  [He  folds  the  letter  up  and  puts  it  away.] 

Margaret.  Robert,  whoever  is  he?  I  mean  the  one  who's  left 
you  the  money. 

Crawshaw  [calmly].  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  Margaret. 
Doubtless  we  shall  find  out  before  long.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Denis 
Clifton  to  come  and  see  me. 

Margaret.  Leaving  you  fifty  thousand  pounds !  Just  fancy  I 

Crawshaw.   Wurzel-Flummery ! 

Margaret.  We  can  have  the  second  car  now,  dear,  can't  we? 
And  what  about  moving?  You  know  you  always  said  you  ought  to 
be  in  a  more  central  part.  Mr.  Robert  Crawshaw,  M.P.,  of  Curzon 
Street  sounds  so  much  more — more  Cabinety. 

Crawshaw.  Mr.  Robert  Wurzel-Flummery,  M.P.,  of  Curzon 
Street — I  don't  know  what  that  sounds  like. 
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Margaret.  I  expect  that's  only  a  legal  way  of  putting  it,  dear. 
They  can't  really  expect  us  to  change  our  name  to — Wurzley-Fother- 

gill. 

Crawshaw.   Wurzel-Flummery. 

Margaret.  Yes,  dear,  didn't  I  say  that?  I  am  sure  you  could 
talk  the  solicitor  round — this  Mr.  Denis  Clifton.  After  all,  it  doesn't 
matter  to  him  what  we  call  ourselves.  Write  him  one  of  your  letters, 
dear. 

Crawshaw.  You  don't  seem  to  apprehend  the  situation,  Margaret. 

Margaret.   Yes,  I  do,  dear.  This  Mr. — Mr. 

Crawshaw.   Antony  Clifton. 

Margaret.  Yes,  he's  left  you  fifty  thousand  pounds,  together 
with  the  name  of  Wurzley-Fothergill 

Crawshaw.   Wurzel — oh,  well,  never  mind. 

Margaret.  Yes,  well,  you  tell  the  solicitor  that  you  will  take 
the  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but  you  don't  want  the  name.  It's  too 
absurd,  when  everybody  knows  of  Robert  Crawshaw,  M.P.,  to  expect 
you  to  call  yourself  Wurzley-Fothergill. 

Crawshaw  [impatiently].  Yes,  yes.  The  point  is  that  this  Mr. 
Clifton  has  left  me  the  money  on  condition  that  I  change  my  name. 
If  I  don't  take  the  name,  I  don't  take  the  money. 

Margaret.   But  is  that  legal? 

Crawshaw.  Perfectly.  It  is  often  done.  People  change  their  names 
on  succeeding  to  some  property. 

Margaret.  I  thought  it  was  only  when  your  name  was  Moses 
and  you  changed  it  to  Talbot. 

Crawshaw   [to  himself].  Wurzel-Flummery! 

Margaret.   I  wonder  why  he  left  you  the  money  at  all.   Of  course 

it  was  very  nice  of  him,  but  if  you  didn't  know  him Why  do  you 

think  he  did,  dear? 

Crawshaw.  I  know  no  more  than  this  letter.  I  suppose  he  had — 
ah — followed  my  career,  and  was — ah — interested  in  it,  and  being  a 
man  with  no  relations,  felt  that  he  could — ah — safely  leave  this  money 
to  me.  No  doubt  Wurzel-Flummery  was  his  mother's  maiden  name, 
or  the  name  of  some  other  friend  even  dearer  to  him;  he  wished  the 
name — ah — perpetuated,  perhaps  even  recorded  not  unworthily  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and — ah — made  this  will  accordingly. 
In  a  way  it  is  a  kind  of — ah — sacred  trust. 

Margaret.   Then,  of  course,  you'll  accept  it,  dear? 

Crawshaw.  It  requires  some  consideration.  I  have  my  career 
to  think  about,  my  duty  to  my  country. 

Margaret.  Of  course,  dear.  Money  is  a  great  help  in  politics, 
isn't  it? 

Crawshaw.  Money  wisely  spent  is  a  help  in  any  profession.   The 
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view  of  riches  which  socialists  and  suchHke  people  profess  to  take  is 
entirely  ill-considered.  A  rich  man,  who  spends  his  money  thought- 
fully, is  serving  his  country  as  nobly  as  anybody. 

Margaret.  Yes,  dear.  Then  you  think  we  could  have  that  second 
car  and  the  house  in  Curzon  Street? 

Crawshaw.  We  must  not  be  led  away.  Fifty  thousand  pounds, 
properly  invested,  is  only  two  thousand  a  year.  When  you  have  de- 
ducted the  income-tax — and  the  tax  on  unearned  income  is  extremely 
high  just  now 

Margaret.  Oh,  but  surely  if  we  have  to  call  ourselves  Wurzel- 
Flummery  it  would  count  as  earned  income. 

Crawshaw.  I  fear  not.  Strictly  speaking,  all  money  is  earned. 
Even  if  it  is  left  to  you  by  another,  it  is  presumably  left  to  you  in 
recognition  of  certain  outstanding  qualities  which  you  possess.  But 
Parliament  takes  a  different  view.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that 
fifty  thousand  pounds  would  not  be  welcome.  Fifty  thousand  pounds 
is  certainly  not  to  be  sneezed  at 

Margaret.   I  should  think  not,  indeed! 

Crawshaw  [unconsciously  rising  from  his  chair].  And  without 
this  preposterous  condition  attached  I  should  be  pleased  to  accept 

this  trust,  and  I  would  endeavor,  Mr.  Speaker [He  sits  down 

again  suddenly.]  I  would  eadeavor,  Margaret,  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
best  of  my  poor  ability.  But  — Wurzel-Flummery ! 

Margaret.  You  would  soon  get  used  to  it,  dear.  I  had  to  get  used 
to  the  name  of  Crawshaw  after  I  had  been  Debenham  for  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  it  comes  to  you.  I  think  I 
only  signed  my  name  Margaret  Debenham  once  after  I  was  married. 

Crawshaw  [kindly].  The  cases  are  rather  different,  Margaret. 
Naturally  a  woman,  who  from  her  cradle  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  she  will  change  her  name,  cannot  have  this  feeling  for  the — ah — 
honor  of  his  name,  which  every  man — ah — feels.  Such  a  feeling  is 
naturally  more  present  in  my  own  case  since  I  have  been  privileged 
to  make  the  name  of  Crawshaw  in  some  degree — ah — well-known, 
I  might  almost  say  famous. 

Margaret  [wistfully].  I  used  to  be  called  "the  beautiful  Miss 
Debenham  of  Leamington."  Everybody  in  Leamington  knew  of  me. 
Of  course,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  Mrs.  Robert  Crawshaw. 

Crawshaw  [getting  up  and  walking  over  to  the  fireplace].  In  a  way 
it  would  mean  beginning  all  over  again.  It  is  half  the  battle  in  politics 
to  get  your  name  before  the  public.  "Whoever  is  this  man  Wurzel- 
Flummery  ? ' '  people  will  say. 

Margaret.  Anyhow,  dear,  let  us  look  on  the  bright  side.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  is  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Crawshaw.   It  is,  Margaret.  And  no  doubt  it  is  my  duty  to  accept 
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it.  But — well,  all  I  say  is  that  a  gentleman  would  have  left  it  without 
any  conditions.  Or  at  least  he  would  merely  have  expressed  his  wish 
that  I  should  take  the  name,  without  going  so  far  as  to  enforce  it. 
Then  I  could  have  looked  at  the  matter  all  round  in  an  impartial 
spirit. 

Margaret  [pursuing  her  thoughts].  The  linen  is  marked  R.  M.  C. 
now.  Of  course,  we  should  have  to  have  that  altered.  Do  you  think 
R.  M.  F.  would  do,  or  would  it  have  to  be  R.  M.  W.  hyphen  F.? 

Crawshaw.  What?  Oh — yes,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  that 
to  attend  to.  [Going  up  to  her.]  I  think,  Margaret,  I  had  better  talk 
to  Richard  about  this.  Of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  refuse  the 
money,  but — well,  I  should  like  to  have  his  opinion. 

Margaret  [getting  up].  Do  you  think  he  would  be  very  sympa- 
thetic, dear?  He  makes  jokes  about  serious  things — like  bishops  and 
hunting — just  as  if  they  weren't  at  all  serious. 

Crawshaw.  I  wish  to  talk  to  him  just  to  obtain  a  new — ah — point 
of  view.  I  do  not  hold  myself  in  the  least  bound  to  act  on  anything 
he  says.  I  regard  him  as  a  constituent,  Margaret. 

Margaret.   Then  I  will  send  him  to  you. 

Crawshaw  [putting  his  hands  on  her  shoulder].  Margaret,  what  do 
you  really  feel  about  it? 

Margaret.   Just  whatever  you  feel,  Robert. 

Crawshaw  [kissing  her].  Thank  you,  Margaret;  you  are  a  good 
wife  to  me.  [She  goes  out.] 

[Crawshaw  goes  to  his  desk  and  selects  a  Who's  Who  from  a 
little  pile  of  reference-hooks  on  it.  He  walks  round  to  his  chair, 
sits  down  in  it  and  begins  to  turn  the  pages,  murmuring  names 
beginning  with  ^'C"  to  himself  as  he  gets  near  the  place.  When 
he  finds  it,  he  murmurs  ^^ Clifton — that^s  funny, ''^  and  closes 
the  book.  Evidently  the  publishers  have  failed  him.] 

Enter  Richard 

Richard.  Well,  what's  the  news?  [He  goes  to  his  old  seat  on  the 
fender.]  Been  left  a  fortune? 

Crawshaw  [simply].  Yes.  ...  By  a  Mr.  Antony  Clifton.  I 
never  met  him  and  I  know  nothing  about  him. 

Richard  [surprised].    Not  really?    Well,  I  congratulate  you.    [He 

sighs.]    To  them  that  hath But  what  on  earth  do  you  want  my 

advice  about? 

Crawshaw.  There  is  a  slight  condition  attached. 

Richard.  Oho! 

Crawshaw.  The  condition  is  that  with  this  money — fifty  thou- 
sand pounds — I  take  the  name  of — ah — Wurzel-Flummery. 
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Richard  [looking up].  What! 

Crawshaw  [sulkily].  1  said  it  quite  distinctly — Wurzel-Flummery. 
[Richard  in  an  awed  silence  walks  over  to  the  desk  and  stands 
looking  down  at  the  unhappy  Crawshaw.  He  throws  out  his 
left  hand  if  as  introducing  him.] 

Richard  [reverently].  Mr.  Robert  Wurzel-Flummery,  M.P.,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  our  younger  Parliamentarians.  Oh,  you  .  .  . 
oh!  .  .  .  oh,  how  too  heavenly!  [He  goes  hack  to  his  seat,  looks  up  and 
catches  Crawshaw 's  eye,  and  breaks  down  altogether.] 

Crawshaw  [rising  with  dignity].  Shall  we  discuss  it  seriously,  or 
shall  we  leave  it? 

Richard.  How  can  we  discuss  a  name  like  Wurzel-Flummery 
seriously?  "Mr.  Wurzel-Flummery  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  sec- 
onded the  motion."  .  .  .  '"Sir, 'went  on  Mr.  Wurzel-Flummery" 

Oh,  poor  Robert! 

Crawshaw  [sitting  down  sulkily].  You  seem  quite  certain  that  I 
shall  take  the  money. 

Richard.   I  am  quite  certain. 

Crawshaw.   Would  you  take  it? 

Richard  [hesitating].  Well — I  wonder. 

Crawshaw.  After  all,  as  William  Shakespeare  says,  *' What's 
in  a  name?" 

Richard.  I  can  tell  you  something  else  that  Shakespeare — William 
Shakespeare — said.  [Dramatically  rising.]  Who  steals  my  purse  with 
fifty  thousand  in  it — steals  trash.  [In  his  natural  voice.]  Trash,  Robert. 
[Dramatically  again.]  But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name  of 
Crawshaw  [lightly]  and  substitutes  the  rotten  one  of  Wurzel 

Crawshaw  [annoyed].  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wurzel-Flummery  is 
a  very  good  old  name.  I  seem  to  remember  some — ah — Hampshire 
Wurzel-Flummeries.  It  is  a  very  laudable  spirit  on  the  part  of  a  dy- 
ing man  to  wish  to — ah — ^perpetuate  these  old  English  names.  It  all 
seems  to  me  quite  natural  and  straightforward.  If  I  take  this  money 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Richard.  I  see.  .  .  .  Look  here,  may  I  ask  you  a  few  questions? 
I  should  like  to  know  just  how  you  feel  about  the  whole  business. 

Crawshaw   [complacently  folding  his  hands].  Go  ahead. 

Richard.  Suppose  a  stranger  came  up  in  the  street  to  you  and  said, 
''My  poor  man,  here's  five  pounds  for  you,"  what  would  you  do? 
Tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil,  I  suppose,  wouldn't  you? 

Crawshaw  [humorously].  In  more  parliamentary  language,  per- 
haps, Richard.    I  should  tell  him  I  never  took  money  from  strangers. 

Richard.  Quite  so;  but  that  if  it  were  ten  thousand  pounds,  you 
would  take  it? 

Crawshaw.   I  most  certainly  shouldn't. 
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Richard.   But  if  he  died  and  left  it  to  you,  then  you  would? 

Crawshaw  [blandly].  Ah,  I  thought  you  were  leading  up  to  that. 
That,  of  course,  is  entirely  different. 

Richard.  Why? 

Crawshaw.  Well — ah — wouldn't  you  take  ten  thousand  pounds 
if  it  were  left  to  you  by  a  stranger? 

Richard.  I  daresay  I  should.  But  I  should  like  to  know  why  it 
would  seem  different. 

Crawshaw  [professionally].  Ha — hum!  Well — in  the  first  place, 
when  a  man  is  dead  he  wants  his  money  no  longer.  You  can  there- 
fore be  certain  that  you  are  not  taking  anything  from  him  which  he 
cannot  spare.  And  in  the  next  place,  it  is  the  man's  dying  wish  that 
you  should  have  the  money.  To  refuse  would  be  to  refuse  the  dead. 
To  accept  becomes  almost  a  sacred  duty. 

Richard.  It  really  comes  to  this,  doesn't  it?  You  won't  take  it 
from  him  when  he's  alive,  because  if  you  did,  you  couldn't  decently 
refuse  him  a  little  gratitude;  but  you  know  that  it  doesn't  matter  a 
damn  to  him  what  happens  to  his  money  after  he's  dead,  and  there- 
fore you  can  take  it  without  feeling  any  gratitude  at  all. 

Crawshaw.   No,  I  shouldn't  put  it  Hke  that. 

Richard   [smiling].  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't,  Robert. 

Crawshaw.   No  doubt  you  can  twist  it  about  so  that 

Richard.  All  right,  we'll  leave  that  and  go  on  to  the  next  point. 
Suppose  a  perfect  stranger  offered  you  five  pounds  to  part  your  hair 
down  the  middle,  shave  off  your  moustache,  and  wear  only  one  whisker 
— if  he  met  you  suddenly  in  the  street,  seemed  to  dislike  your 
appearance,  took  out  a  fiver  and  begged  you  to  hurry  off  and  alter 
yourself — of  course  you'd  pocket  the  money  and  go  straight  to  your 
barber's? 

Crawshaw.   Now  you  are  merely  being  offensive. 

Richard.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  should  have  said  that  if  he  had 
left  you  five  pounds  in  his  will? — well,  then  twenty  pounds? — a  hun- 
dred pounds? — a   thousand  pounds? — fifty   thousand  pounds? 

[Jumping  up  excitedly.]  It's  only  a  question  of  price — fifty  thousand 
pounds,  Robert — a  pink  tie  with  purple  spots,  hair  parted  across  the 
back,  trousers  with  a  patch  in  the  seat,  call  myself  Wurzel-Flummery — 
any  old  thing  you  hke,  you  can't  insult  me — anything  you  like,  gen- 
tlemen, for  fifty  thousand  pounds.  [Lowering  his  voice.]  Only  you  must 
leave  it  in  your  will,  and  then  I  can  feel  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty — a 
sacred  duty,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  [He  sinks  hack  into  the  sofa 
and  relights  his  pipe.] 

Crawshaw  [rising  with  dignity].  It  is  evidently  useless  to  pro- 
long this  conversation. 

Richard  [waving  him  down  again].    No,  no,  Robert;  I've  finished. 
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I  just  took  the  other  side — and  I  got  carried  away.  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  Bar. 

Crawshaw.  You  take  such  extraordinary  views  of  things.  You 
must  look  facts  in  the  face,  Richard.  This  is  a  modern  world,  and  we 
are  modern  people  living  in  it.  Take  the  matter-of-fact  view.  You 
may  like  or  dislike  the  name  of — ah — Wurzel-Flummery,  but  you 
can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at. 

Richard  [wistfully].  I  don't  know  why  people  shouldn't  sneeze  at 
money  sometimes.  I  should  like  to  start  a  society  for  sneezing  at  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  We'd  have  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  of  course;  we'd 
begin  by  sneezing  at  five  pounds — and  work  up.  .  .  .  The  trouble 
is  that  we're  all  inoculated  in  our  cradles  against  that  kind  of  cold. 

Crawshaw  [pleasantly].  You  will  have  your  little  joke.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  only  a  joke.  There  can  be  no  serious 
reason  why  I  should  not  take  this  money.  And  I — ah — gather  that 
you  don't  think  it  will  affect  my  career? 

Richard  [carelessly].  Not  a  bit.  It'll  help  it.  It'll  get  you  into  all 
the  comic  papers. 

Margaret  comes  in  at  this  moment,  to  the  relief  of  Crawshaw,  who 
is  not  quite  certain  if  he  is  being  flattered  or  insulted  again. 

Margaret.   Well,  have  you  told  him? 

Richard  [making  way  for  her  on  the  sofa].  I  have  heard  the  news, 
Mrs.  Crawshaw.  And  I  have  told  Robert  my  opinion  that  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  the  name  of  Wurzel-Flummery  as  famous 
as  he  has  already  made  that  of  Crawshaw.  At  any  rate  I  hope  he  will. 

Margaret.   How  nice  of  you ! 

Crawshaw.  Well,  it's  settled,  then.  [Looking  at  his  watch.]  This 
solicitor  fellow  should  be  here  soon.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  can  man- 
age something  about Ah,  Viola,  did  you  want  your  mother? 

Enter  Viola 

Viola.  Sorry,  do  I  interrupt  a  family  meeting?  There's  Richard, 
so  it  can't  be  very  serious. 

Richard.   What  a  reputation! 

Crawshaw.   Well,  it's  over  now. 

Margaret.  Viola  had  better  know,  hadn't  she? 

Crawshaw.   She'll  have  to  know  some  time,  of  course. 

Viola  [sitting  down  firmly  on  the  sofa].  Of  course  she  will.  So  you'd 
better  tell  her  now.  I  knew  there  was  something  exciting  going  on 
this  morning. 

Crawshaw  [embarrassed].  Hum — ha [To  Margaret.]  Perhaps 

you'd  better  tell  her,  dear. 
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Margaret  [simply  and  naturally].  Father  has  come  into  some 
property,  Viola.  It  means  changing  our  name  unfortunately.  But 
your  father  doesn't  think  it  will  matter. 

Viola.   How  thriUing !  What  is  the  name,  mother? 

Margaret.  Your  father  says  it  is — dear  me,  I  shall  never  re- 
member it. 

Crawshaw   [mumbling].  Wurzel-Flummery. 

Viola   [after  a  pause].  Dick,  yd?2^  tell  me,  if  nobody  else  will. 

Richard.   Robert  said  it  just  now. 

Viola.  That  wasn't  a  name,  was  it?  I  thought  it  was  just  a — do 
say  it  again,  father. 

Crawshaw   [sulkily  but  plainly].  Wurzel-Flummery. 

Viola  [surprised].  Do  you  spell  it  like  that?  I  mean  like  a  wurzel 
and  like  flummery? 

Richard.   Exactly,  I  believe. 

Viola  [to  herself].  Miss  Viola  Wurzel-Flummery — I  mean  they'd 
have  to  look  at  you,  wouldn't  they?  [Bubbling  over.]  Oh,  Dick,  what 
a  heavenly  name !  Who  had  it  first. 

Richard.  They  are  an  old  Hampshire  family — that  is  so,  isn't 
it,  Robert? 

Crawshaw  [annoyed].  I  said  I  thought  that  I  remembered — 
Margaret,  can  you  find  Burke  there? 

[She  finds  it,  and  he  buries  himself  in  the  families  of  the  great.] 

Margaret.  Well,  Viola,  you  haven't  told  us  how  you  like  being 
Miss  Wurzel-Flummery. 

Viola.  I  haven't  realized  myself  yet,  mummy.  I  shall  have  to 
stand  in  front  of  my  glass  and  tell  myself  who  I  am. 

Richard.  It's  all  right  for  yon.  You  know  you'll  change  your  name 
one  day,  and  then  it  won't  matter  what  you've  been  called  before. 

Viola  [secretly].  H'sh!  [She  smiles  lovingly  at  him,  and  then  says 
aloud.]  Oh,  won't  it?  It's  got  to  appear  in  the  papers,  ''A  marriage 
has  been  arranged  between  Miss  Viola  Wurzel-Flummery  ..." 
and  everybody  will  say,  ''And  about  time  too,  poor  girl." 

Margaret   [to  Crawshaw].  Have  you  found  it,  dear? 

Crawshaw   [resentfully].  This  is  the  191 2  edition. 

Margaret.  Still,  dear,  if  it's  a  very  old  family,  it  ought  to  be  in 
by  then. 

Viola.  I  don't  mind  how  old  it  is;  I  think  it's  lovely.  Oh,  Dick, 
what  fun  it  will  be  being  announced!    Just  think  of  the  footman 

throwing  open  the  door  and  saying 

Maid   [announcing].  Mr.  Denis  Clifton. 

[There  is  a  little  natural  confusion  as  Clifton  enters  jauntily 
in  his  summer  suiting  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm. 
Crawshaw  goes  towards  him  and  shakes  hands.] 
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Crawshaw.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Clifton?  Very  good  of  you  to 
come.  [Looking  doubtfully  at  his  clothes.]  Er — it  is  Mr.  Denis  Clifton, 
the  solicitor? 

Clifton  [cheerfully].  It  is.  I  must  apologize  for  not  looking  the  part 
more,  but  my  clothes  did  not  arrive  from  Clarkson's  in  time.  Very 
careless  of  them  when  they  had  promised.  And  my  clerk  dissuaded 
me  from  the  side-whiskers  which  I  keep  by  me  for  these  occasions. 

Crawshaw  [bewildered].  Ah  yes,  quite  so.  But  you  have — ah — 
full  legal  authority  to  act  in  this  matter? 

Clifton.   Oh,  decidedly.  Oh,  there's  no  question  of  that. 

Crawshaw  [introducing].  My  wife — and  daughter.  [Clifton  bows 
gracefully.]  My  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Meriton. 

Clifton  [happily].  Dear  me!  Mr.  Meriton  too!  This  is  quite  a 
situation,  as  we  say  in  the  profession. 

Richard   [amused  by  him].  In  the  legal  profession? 

Clifton.  In  the  theatrical  profession.  [Turning  to  Margaret.] 
I  am  a  writer  of  plays,  Mrs.  Crawshaw.  I  am  not  giving  away  a  pro- 
fessional secret  when  I  tell  you  that  most  of  the  managers  in  London 
have  thanked  me  for  submitting  my  work  to  them. 

Crawshaw  [firmly].  I  understood,  Mr.  Clifton,  that  you  were  the 
solicitor  employed  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  late  Mr.  Antony  Clifton. 

Clifton.  Oh,  certainly.  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  about  my  being  a 
solicitor.  My  clerk,  a  man  of  the  utmost  integrity,  not  to  say  probity, 
would  give  me  a  reference.  I  am  in  the  books;  I  belong  to  the  Law 
Society.    But  my  heart  turns  elsewhere.    Officially  I  have  embraced 

the  profession   of  a  solicitor [Frankly,  to  Mrs.    Crawshaw.] 

But  you  know  what  these  official  embraces  are. 

Margaret.   I'm  afraid —    [She  turns  to  her  husband  for  assistance.] 

Clifton  [to  Richard].  Unofficially,  Mr.  Meriton,  I  am  wedded 
to  the  Muses. 

Viola.   Dick,  isn't  he  lovely? 

Crawshaw.  Quite  so.  But  just  for  the  moment,  Mr.  CHfton,  I 
take  it  that  we  are  concerned  with  legal  business.  Should  I  ever  wish 
to  produce  a  play,  the  case  would  be  different. 

Clifton.  Admirably  put.  Pray  regard  me  entirely  as  the  solicitor 
for  as  long  as  you  wish.  [He  puts  his  hat  down  on  a  chair  with  the  papers 
in  it,  and  taking  ofif  his  gloves,  goes  on  dreamily.]  Mr.  Denis  Clifton  was 
superb  as  a  solicitor.  In  spite  of  an  indifferent  make-up,  his  manner 
of  taking  off  his  gloves  and  dropping  them  into  his  hat [He  does  so.] 

Margaret  [to  Crawshaw].  I  think,  perhaps,  Viola  and  I 

Richard  [making  a  move  too].  We'll  leave  you  to  your  business, 
Robert. 

Clifton  [holding  up  his  hand].  Just  one  moment  if  I  may.  I  have 
a  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Meriton. 
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Richard  [surprised].  Forme? 

Clifton.  Yes.  My  clerk,  a  man  of  the  utmost  integrity — oh, 
but  I  said  that  before — he  took  it  round  to  your  rooms  this  morning, 
but  found  only  painters  and  decorators  there.  [He  is  feeling  in  his 
pockets  and  now  brings  the  letter  out.]  I  brought  it  along,  hoping  that 
Mr.  Crawshaw — but  of  course  I  never  expected  anything  so  delight- 
ful as  this.     [He  hands  over  the  letter  with  a  bow.] 

Richard.   Thanks.  [He  puts  it  in  his  pocket.] 

Clifton.  Oh,  but  do  read  it  now,  won't  you?  [To  Mrs.  Crawshaw.] 
One  so  rarely  has  an  opportunity  of  being  present  when  one's  own  let- 
ters are  read.  I  think  the  habit  they  have  on  the  stage  of  reading  let- 
ters aloud  to  each  other  is  such  a  very  delightful  one. 

[Richard,  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug,  has  opened  his  letter  while 
Clifton  is  talking.] 

Richard.   Good  Lord ! 

Viola.   Dick,  what  is  it? 

Richard  [reading].  "199,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Dear  Sir,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Antony 
Clifton  you  are  a  beneficiary  to  the  extent  of  £50,000." 

Viola.  Dick! 

Richard.  "A  trifling  condition  is  attached — namely,  that  you 
should  take  the  name  of — Wurzel-Flummery." 

[Clifton,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  bows  gracefully  from  one 
to  the  other  of  them.] 

Crawshaw  [annoyed].  Impossible!  Why  should  he  leave  any 
money  to  you? 

Viola.   Dick!  How  wonderful ! 

Margaret  [mildly].  I  don't  remember  ever  having  had  a  morn- 
ing quite  like  this. 

Richard   [angrily].  Is  this  a  joke,  Mr.  Clifton? 

Clifton.  Oh,  the  money  is  there  all  right.  My  clerk,  a  man  of  the 
utmost 

Richard.  Then  I  refuse  it.  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  won't 
even  argue  about  it.  [Tearing  the  letter  into  bits.]  That's  what  I  think 
of  your  money.   [He  stalks  indignantly  from  the  room.] 

Viola.  Dick!  Oh,  but,  mother,  he  mustn't.  Oh,  I  must  tell  him 

[She  hurries  after  him.] 

Margaret  [with  dignity].  Really,  Mr.  Clifton,  I'm  surprised  at 
you.      [She  goes  out  too.] 

Clifton  [looking  round  the  room].  And  now,  Mr.  Crawshaw,  we 
are  alone. 

Crawshaw.  Yes.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Clifton,  you  have  a  good  deal 
to  explain 

Clifton.   My  dear  sir,  I'm  longing  to  begin.  I  have  been  looking 
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forward  to  this  day  for  weeks.  I  spent  over  an  hour  this  morning 
dressing  for  it.  [He  takes  papers  from  his  hat  and  moves  to  the  sofa.] 
Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  from  the  beginning. 

Crawshaw  [interested j  indicating  the  papers].  The  documents  in 
the  case? 

Clifton.  Oh,  dear,  no — ^just  something  to  carry  in  the  hand.  It 
makes  one  look  more  like  a  solicitor.  [Reading  the  title.]  ^'Watherston 
V.  Towser — in  re  Great  Missenden  Canal  Company."  My  clerk  in- 
vents the  titles;  it  keeps  him  busy.  He  is  very  fond  of  Towser;  Towser 
is  always  coming  in.  [Fra^tkly.]  You  see,  Mr.  Crawshaw,  this  is  my 
first  real  case,  and  I  only  got  it  because  Antony  Clifton  is  my  uncle. 
My  efforts  to  introduce  a  little  picturesqueness  into  the  dull  formali- 
ties of  the  law  do  not  meet  w^ith  that  response  that  one  would  have 
expected. 

Crawshaw  [looking  at  his  watch].  Yes.  Well,  I'm  a  busy  man, 
and  if  you  could  tell  me  as  shortly  as  possible  why  your  uncle  left  the 
money  to  me,  and  apparently  to  Mr.  Meriton  too,  under  these 
extraordinary  conditions,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

Clifton.  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Crawshaw;  I  look  forward  to  being 
entirely  frank  with  you.  It  will  be  a  pleasure. 

Crawshaw.  You  understand,  of  course,  my  position.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  I  am  not  without  reputation  in  the  country;  and  proud 
as  I  am  to  accept  this  sacred  trust,  this  money  which  the  late  Mr. 
Antony  Clifton  has  seen  fit — [modestly]  one  cannot  say  why — to 
bequeath  to  me,  yet  the  use  of  the  name  Wurzel-Flummery  would 
be  excessively  awkward. 

Clifton   [cheerfully].  Excessively. 

Crawshaw.  My  object  in  seeing  you  was  to  inquire  if  it  was  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  name  should  go  with  the  money. 

Clifton.  Well  [thoughtfully],  you  may  have  the  name  without  the 
money  if  you  like.  But  you  must  have  the  name. 

Crawshaw  [disappointed].  Ah!  [Bravely.]  Of  course,  I  have  noth- 
ing against  the  name,  a  good  old  Hampshire  name 

Clifton  [shocked].  My  dear  Mr.  Crawshaw,  you  didn't  think — 
you  didn't  really  think  that  anybody  had  been  called  Wurzel-Flum- 
mery before?  Oh  no,  no.  You  and  Mr.  Meriton  were  to  be  the  first, 
the  founders  of  the  clan,  the  designers  of  the  Wurzel-Flummery  spor- 
ran  

Crawshaw.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Are  you  telling  me  that  it 
is  not  a  real  name  at  all? 

Clifton.  Oh,  it's  a  name  all  right.  I  know  it  is  because — er — I 
made  it  up. 

Crawshaw  [outraged].  And  you  have  the  impudence  to  propose, 
sir,  that  I  should  take  a  made-up  name? 
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Clifton  [soothingly].  Well,  all  names  are  made  up  some  time  or 
other.  Somebody  had  to  think  of — Adam. 

Crawshaw.  I  warn  you,  Mr.  Clifton,  that  I  do  not  allow  this 
trifling  with  serious  subjects. 

Clifton.  It's  all  so  simple,  really.  .  .  .  You  see,  my  Uncle  An- 
tony was  a  rather  unusual  man.  He  despised  money.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  put  it  in  its  proper  place.  The  place  he  put  it  in  was — er — a 
little  below  golf  and  a  little  above  classical  concerts.  If  a  man  said  to 
him,  ''Would  you  like  to  make  fifty  thousand  this  afternoon?"  he 
would  say — well,  it  would  depend  what  he  was  doing.  If  he  were  go- 
ing to  have  a  round  at  Walton  Heath 

Crawshaw.  It's  perfectly  scandalous  to  talk  of  money  in  this 
way. 

Clifton.  Well,  that's  how  he  talked  about  it.  But  he  didn't  find 
many  to  agree  with  him.  In  fact,  he  used  to  say  that  there  was  nothing, 
however  contemptible,  that  a  man  would  not  do  for  money.  One  day 
I  suggested  that  if  he  left  a  legacy  with  a  sufficiently  foolish  name  at- 
tached to  it,  somebody  might  be  found  to  refuse  it.  He  laughed  at 
the  idea.  That  put  me  on  my  mettle.  "Two  people,"  I  said;  "leave 
the  same  silly  name  to  two  people,  two  well-known  people,  rival 
politicians,  say,  men  whose  own  names  are  already  public  property. 
Surely  they  wouldn't  both  take  it."  That  touched  him.  "Denis,  my 
boy,  you've  got  it,"  he  said.  "Upon  what  vile  bodies  shall  we  experi- 
ment?" We  decided  on  you  and  Mr.  Meriton.  The  next  thing  was  to 
choose  the  name.  I  started  on  the  wrong  lines.  I  began  by  suggest- 
ing names  like  Porker,  Tosh,  Bugge,  Spiffkins — the  obvious  sort. 
My  Uncle 

Crawshaw  [boiling  with  indignation].  How  dare  you  discuss  me 
with  your  uncle,  sir!  How  dare  you  decide  in  this  cold-blooded  way 
whether  I  am  to  be  called — ah — Tosh — or — ah — Porker ! 

Clifton.  My  uncle  wouldn't  hear  of  Tosh  or  Porker.  He  wanted 
a  humorous  name — a  name  he  could  roll  lovingly  round  his  tongue — ■ 
a  name  expressing  a  sort  of  humorous  contempt — Wurzel-Flummery ! 
I  can  see  now  the  happy  ruminating  smile  which  came  so  often  on  my 
Uncle  Antony's  face  in  those  latter  months.  He  was  thinking  of  his 
two  Wurzel-Flummerys.  I  remember  him  saying  once — it  was  at 
the  Zoo — what  a  pity  it  was  he  hadn't  enough  to  divide  among  the 
whole  Cabinet.  A  whole  bunch  of  Wurzel-Flummerys;  it  would  have 
been  rather  jolly. 

Crawshaw.  You  force  me  to  say,  sir,  that  if  that  was  the  way  you 
and  your  uncle  used  to  talk  together  at  the  Zoo,  his  death  can  only 
be  described  as  a  merciful  intervention  of  Providence. 

Clifton.  Oh,  but  I  think  he  must  be  enjoying  all  this  somewhere, 
you  know.    I  hope  he  is.   He  would  have  loved  this  morning.    It  was 
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his  one  regret  that  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  he  could  not  Hve  to 
enjoy  his  own  joke;  but  he  had  hopes  that  echoes  of  it  would  reach  him 
wherever  he  might  be.  It  was  with  some  such  idea,  I  fancy,  that 
toward  the  end  he  became  interested  in  spiritualism. 

Crawshaw  [rising  solemnly].  Mr.  Clifton,  I  have  no  interest  in 
the  present  whereabouts  of  your  uncle,  nor  in  what  means  he  has  of 
overhearing  a  private  conversation  between  you  and  myself.  But  if, 
as  you  irreverently  suggest,  he  is  listening  to  us,  I  should  like  him  to 
hear  this.  That,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  not  a  qualified  solicitor  at  all, 
that  you  never  had  an  uncle,  and  that  the  whole  story  of  the  will  and 
the  ridiculous  condition  attached  to  it  is  just  the  tomfool  joke  of  a  man 
who,  by  his  own  admission,  wastes  most  of  his  time  writing  unsuc- 
cessful farces.  And  I  propose 

Clifton.  Pardon  my  interrupting.  But  you  said  farces.  Not 
farces,  comedies — of  a  whimsical  nature. 

Crawshaw.  Whatever  they  were,  sir,  I  propose  to  report  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Law  Society.  And  you  know  your  way  out,  sir. 

Clifton.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  refuse  the  legacy, 
Mr.  Crawshaw? 

Crawshaw  [startled].  What's  that? 

Clifton.  I  am  to  understand  that  you  refuse  the  fifty  thousand 
pounds? 

Crawshaw.  If  the  money  is  really  there,  I  most  certainly  do  not 
refuse  it. 

Clifton.  Oh,  the  money  is  most  certainly  there — and  the  name. 
Both  waiting  for  you. 

Crawshaw  [thumping  the  table].  Then,  sir,  I  accept  them.  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  accept  them,  as  a  public  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
late  Mr.  Clifton's  motives.  I  repudiate  entirely  the  motives  that  you 
have  suggested  to  him,  and  I  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  show  what 
I  think  of  your  story  by  accepting  the  trust  which  he  has  bequeathed 
to  me.  You  will  arrange  further  matters  with  my  solicitor.  Good- 
morning,  sir. 

Clifton  [to  himself  as  he  rises].  Mr.  Crawshaw  here  drank  a  glass 
of  water.  [To  Crawshaw.]  Mr.  Wurzel-Flummery,  farewell.  May 
I  express  the  parting  wish  that  your  future  career  will  add  fresh  luster 
to — my  name.  [To  himself  as  he  goes  out.]  Exit  Mr.  Denis  Clifton  with 
dignity.  [But  he  has  left  his  papers  behind  him.] 

[Crawshaw,  walking  indignantly  back  to  the  sofa,  sees  the  pa- 
pers and  picks  them  up.] 

Crawshaw  [contemptuously].  "Watherston  v.  Towser — in  re 
Great  Missenden  Canal  Company."  Bah!  [He  tears  them  up  and  throws 
them  into  the  fire.  He  goes  back  to  his  writing-table  and  is  seated  there 
as  Viola,  followed  by  Meriton,  comes  in.] 
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Viola.  Father,  Dick  doesn't  want  to  take  the  money,  but  I  have 
told  him  that  of  course  he  must.  He  must,  mustn't  he? 

Richard.   We  needn't  drag  Robert  into  it,  Viola. 

Crawshaw.  If  Richard  has  the  very  natural  feeling  that  it  would 
be  awkward  for  me  if  there  were  two  Wurzel-Flummerys  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  should  be  the  last  to  interfere  with  his  decision.  In 
any  case,  I  don't  see  what  concern  it  is  of  yours,  Viola. 

Viola  [surprised].  But  how  can  we  get  married  if  he  doesn't  take 
the  money? 

Crawshaw  [hardly  understanding].  Married?  What  does  this 
mean,  Richard? 

Richard.  I'm  sorry  it  has  come  out  like  this.  We  ought  to  have 
told  you  before,  but  anyhow  we  were  going  to  have  told  you  in  a  day 
or  two.  Viola  and  I  want  to  get  married. 

Crawshaw.   And  what  did  you  want  to  get  married  on? 

Richard   [with  a  smile].  Not  very  much,  I'm  afraid. 

Viola.  We're  all  right  now,  father,  because  we  shall  have  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

Richard   [^a^^/y].  Oh,  Viola,  Viola! 

Crawshaw.  But  naturally  this  puts  a  very  different  complexion 
on  matters. 

Viola.   So  of  course  he  must  take  it,  mustn't  he,  father? 

Crawshaw.  I  can  hardly  suppose,  Richard,  that  you  expect  me 
to  entrust  my  daughter  to  a  man  who  is  so  little  provident  for  himself 
that  he  throws  away  fifty  thousand  pounds  because  of  some  fanci- 
ful objection  to  the  name  that  goes  with  it. 

Richard   [in  despair].  You  don't  understand,  Robert. 

Crawshaw.  I  understand  this,  Richard.  That  if  the  name  is  good 
enough  for  me,  it  should  be  good  enough  for  you.  You  don't  mind 
asking  Viola  to  take  your  name,  but  you  consider  it  an  insult  if  you 
are  asked  to  take  my  name. 

Richard  [miserably  to  Viola].  Do  you  want  to  be  Mrs.  Wurzel- 
Flummery? 

Viola.  Well,  I'm  going  to  be  Miss  Wurzel-Flummery  anyhow, 
darling. 

Richard  [beaten].  Heaven  help  me!  you'll  make  me  take  it.  But 
you'll  never  understand. 

Crawshaw  [stopping  to  administer  comfort  to  him  on  his  way  out]. 
Come,  come,  Richard.  [Patting  him  on  the  shoulder.]  I  understand 
perfectly.  All  that  you  were  saying  about  money  a  little  while  ago — 
it's  all  perfectly  true,  it's  all  just  what  I  feel  myself.  But  in  practice 
we  have  to  make  allowances  sometimes.  We  have  to  sacrifice  our  ideals 
for — ah — others.  I  shall  be  very  proud  to  have  you  for  a  son-in-law, 
and  to  feel  that  there  will  be  the  two  of  us  in  Parliament  together  up- 
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holding  the  honor  of  the — ah — name.  And  perhaps  now  that  we  are 
to  be  so  closely  related,  you  may  come  to  feel  some  day  that  your 
views  could  be — ah — more  adequately  put  forward  from  my  side  of 
the  House. 

Richard.   Go  on,  Robert;  I  deserve  it. 

Crawshaw.  Well,  well!  Margaret  will  be  interested  in  our  news. 
And  you  must  send  that  solicitor  a  line — or  perhaps  a  telephone  mes- 
sage would  be  better.  [He  goes  to  the  door  and  turns  round  just  as  he 
is  going  out.]   Yes,  I  think  the  telephone,  Richard;  it  would  be  safer. 

[Exit.] 

Richard  [holding  out  his  hands  to  Viola].  Come  here,  Mrs.  Wurzel- 
Flummery. 

Viola.  Not  Mrs.  Wurzel-Flummery;  Mrs.  Dick.  And  soon,  please, 
darling.  [She  comes  to  him.] 

Richard  [shaking  his  head  sadly  at  her].  I  don't  know  what  I've 
done,  Viola.  [Suddenly.]  But  you're  worth  it.  [He  kisses  her,  and  then 
says  in  a  low  voice.]  And  God  help  me  if  I  ever  stop  thinking  so ! 

Enter  Mr.  Denis  Clifton.    He  sees  them,  and  walks  about  very  tact- 
fully with  his  back  towards  them,  humming  to  himself. 

Richard.   Hullo! 

Clifton  [to  himself].  Now  where  did  I  put  those  papers?  [He 
hums  to  himself  again.]  Now  where — oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  left 
some  papers  behind. 

Viola.  Dick,  you'll  tell  him.  [As  she  goes  out,  she  says  to  Clifton] 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Clifton,  and  thank  you  for  writing  such  nice  letters. 

Clifton.   Good-bye,  Miss  Crawshaw. 

Viola.  Just  say  it  to  see  how  it  sounds. 

Clifton.   Good-bye,  Miss  Wurzel-Flummery. 

Viola  [smiling  happily].  No,  not  Miss,  Mrs.  [She  goes  out.] 

Clifton   [looking  in  surprise  from  her  to  him].  You  don't  mean 

Richard.   Yes;  and  I'm  taking  the  money  after  all,  Mr.  Clifton. 

Clifton.  Dear  me,  what  a  situation!  [Thoughtfully  to  himself.] 
I  wonder  how  a  rough  scenario  would  strike  the  managers. 

Richard.   Poor  Mr.  Clifton ! 

Clifton.  Why  poor? 

Richard.  You  missed  all  the  best  part.  You  didn't  hear  what  I 
said  to  Crawshaw  about  money  before  you  came. 

Clifton  [thoughtfully].      Oh!  was  it  very [Brightening  up.] 

But  I  expect  Uncle  Antony  heard.  [After  a  pause.]  Well,  I  must  be 
getting  on.  I  wonder  if  you've  noticed  any  important  papers  lying 
about,  in  connection  with  the  Great  Missenden  Canal  Company — 
a  most  intricate  case,  in  which  my  clerk  and  I [He  has  murmured 
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himself  across  to  the  fireplace,  and  the  fragments  of  his  important  case 
suddenly  catch  his  eye.  He  picks  up  one  of  the  fragments.]  Ah,  yes. 
Well,  I  shall  tell  my  clerk  that  we  lost  the  case.  He  will  be  sorry.  He 
had  got  quite  fond  of  that  canal.  [He  turns  to  go,  hut  first  says  to  Meri- 
TON.]  So  you're  taking  the  money,  Mr.  Meriton? 

Richard.  Yes. 

Clifton.  And  Mr.  Crawshaw  too? 

Richard.  Yes. 

Clifton  [to  himself  as  he  goes  out].  They  are  both  taking  it.  [He 
stops  and  looks  up  to  Uncle  Antony  with  a  smile.]  Good  old  Uncle 
Antony — he  knew — he  knew! 

[Meriton  stands  watching  him  as  he  goes.] 


THE   GIANTS'   STAIR* 

A  PLAY  IN   ONE  ACT 
By  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele 

This  play  is  fully  protected  by  the  copyright  law,  all  requirements  of  which  have 
been  complied  with.  No  performance,  either  professional  or  amateur,  may  be  given 
without  the  permission  of  the  publisher,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  35  West  S2nd 
Street,  New  York. 


CHARACTERS 

Mrs.  Weatherburn. 
Til,  her  sister. 
Bane,  the  sheriff. 
One  Man  at  the  Door. 


Place:  A  farm  at  the  upper  end  of  a  mountain  valley,  "The  Giants' 
Stair, ^^  which  descends  by  easy  alluvial  benches  from  amongst  the  high 
southern  buttresses  of  The  Footstool. 

Time  :  Late  November  of  the  present:  an  evening  when,  the  false  au- 
tumnal summer  having  come  to  a  close,  winter  gathers  its  forces  for  the 
initial  assault.  A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  invests  the  shell  of  the  farm- 
house with  a  note  insistent,  mournful,  and  menacing,  and  from  moment 
to  moment,  in  a  wilder  onslaught,  rocks  the  edifice  on  its  foundations  as 
if  with  its  next  to  tear  it  from  its  granite  bed  and  hurl  it  bounding  and  crash- 
ing down  the  terraced  floor  of  the  gorge. 

Scene:  The  farmhouse  kitchen,  a  gaunt,  high-studded,  white-plas- 
tered room,  modified  by  forlorn  attempts  at  cheer  in  touches  of  colored 
muslin  at  the  windows,  one  on  either  side  of  the  central  door,  and  by  a 
pink  crepe-paper  shade  which  warms  the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp  on 
the  table  at  the  left.  A  door  at  the  right  leads  into  the  woodshed;  above  it, 
on  pegs,  rests  a  double-barreled  shotgun.  The  kitchen  range,  flanked  by 
cupboards,  is  at  the  extreme  right;  at  the  extreme  left  an  ordinary  wall 
telephone,  the  kind  with  a  crank. 


ytT  the  rising  of  the  curtain  there  are  discovered  Mrs.  Weather- 

X-t  BURN  and  her  sister.  Til.  Mrs.  Weatherburn,  a  large-formed, 

-it  JL  soft-footed  woman,  has  been  manipulating  the  dampers  of  the 

range.    When  she  lifts  one  of  the  lids  the  new  wood,  kindling  with  a  pent 

roar,  as  if  some  of  the  outer  gale  had  got  down  the  chimney  and  into  the 

*  Copyright,  1924,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.    Used  by  permission  of  the  author 
and  of  the  publishers. 
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stillness  of  the  house,  casts  up  a  ruddy  light  and  reveals  the  face  bent  over 
it,  a  face  fleshy  and  unlined,  the  lips  set  together  solidly  hut  without 
strain,  the  eyes  widely  placed  and  so  serene  of  expression  as  almost  to 
beget  a  doubt  of  them — as  if  their  very  bovine  tranquility  might  be  sus- 
pected to  hide  depths  of  ardor  or  passion  or  bitterness  which  would  seem 
too  silly  in  the  scheme  of  existence  of  a  mountain  farm.  Brooding  into  the 
heat,  her  hand,  still  holding  the  stove  lid,  poised  as  if  it  has  forgotten  what 
it  is  about,  she  remains  standing  so  for  a  moment,  her  back  to  her  sister, 
seated  by  the  table  across  the  room. 

Til  is  physically  almost  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  large,  putty- 
fleshed,  and  colorless.  Beyond  this  outer  aspect  the  likeness  fails.  Til 
is  what  would  be  called  in  Oriental  countries  ^^  inspired.  ^^  She  sits  motion- 
less under  the  pink  glow,  her  hands,  pallid,  puffy,  inert-looking,  folded 
loosely  in  her  lap;  her  eyes  staring  fixedly  ahead  of  her  at  nothing  at  all. 
She  speaks  in  a  high-pitched,  unaccented  tone. 

Til.  This  is  another  of  them  nights,  Abbie.  Hark,  Abbie!  Hark 
to  that  tempest !  It's  one  of  them  nights  again. 

Mrs.W.    M};].  What  nights,  Til? 

Til.  One  of  them  nights  when  the  giants  comes  up  the  stairs  to 
go  on  the  mountain.  Makin'  a  noise  on  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  W.   Goin'  down,  I  should  say.  Til.  The  wind's  from  up. 

Til.   No,  giants  goes  against  the  wind.  Don't  you  know  that? 

Mrs.  W.  [replacing  the  stove  lid  noisily,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  that 
sort  of  talk,  and  glancing  at  the  clock  above  the  door].  Mercy  livin'.  Til, 
look  the  time  it  is.  Past  seven,  and  supper  not  yet  gettin',  say  nothing 
of  laid.  [Taking  down  a  saucepan  from  behind  the  stove  and  peering  into 
it  for  dust.]  It's  queer,  funny  thing.  When  John  was  here — 

Til.   When  John  was  alive — 

Mrs.  W.  When  John  was  here,  I'd  have  give  him  a  piece  of  my 
mind  for  bein'  ten  minutes  late  of  six  for  supper;  and  yet  now  here  it's 
me  that's  dawdlin' — lazin'  and  dawdlin'  till  all  hours — now't  John's 
away — 

Til.  Now't  John's  dead — now't  he's  dead  and  gone  for  a  ghost — 
ghost  in  the  trees — 'long  with  the  dead  giants'  ghosts — troopin' 
through  the  trees!  Hark  to  that  wind,  Abbie!  [In  the  instant  of  silence 
following,  the  telephone  bell  begins  to  ring.  With  each  prolonged,  shrill 
iteration  Til  pronounces  a  name,  like  a  child  repeating  in  sing-song 
rote  the  rule  of  three.  Ring!]  Banes' !  [Ring!]  ToUeys' !  [Ring!]  Jeth- 
erses'!  [Ring!]  Whites'!  Mis'  White's,  Abbie.  Somebody  wan  tin' 
Mis'  White's.  Who  could  it  be  wantin'  Mis'  White's? 

[Rising  suddenly  and  softly,  she  steps  to  the  instrument,  lifts  the 
receiver  from  the  hook  with  furtive  care,  and  puts  it  to  her  ear.] 

Mrs.W.   Don't,  Til!  [More  hopelessly.]  Don't  do  that,  Til! 
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[Til,  on  whose  face  the  blankness  has  given  way  to  a  look  of  ani- 
mation at  once  eager,  willful,  and  sly,  only  puts  her  hand  over 
the  mouthpiece  for  answer,  and  continues  listening.] 

Til.  It's  Mis'  Jethers,  talkin'  with  Mis'  White.  Mis'  Jethers  says 
Jethers  is  havin'  trouble  with  his  growth  again.  She  says  the  Pros'cu- 
tor  was  by  today,  and  what  can  the  Pros'cutor  be  snoopin'  'round 
this  neighborhood  for — unless  it's  about —  Ohl  [She  jerks  the  receiver 
from  her  ear.]  Oh! 

[She  looks  at  it  with  an  expression  of  malignance,  wounded,  be- 
wildered.] 

Mrs.  W.   For  Heaven  sake.  Til!  What— 

[Til  replaces  the  receiver  with  a  vicious  click,  and  as  abruptly 
goes  droopy  and  appealing,  tears  in  her  eyes.] 

Til.  They  says  I  was  lisfnin'.  They  says  that.  Says  somebody  was 
snoopin'  in,  and  they'd  warrant  the  somebody  wa'n't  a  million  miles 
from  the  Weatherburn  place.  Abbie ! 

Mrs.  W.  [crossing  to  put  an  arm  about  her  sister^ s  shoulders].  There! 
Don't  you  take  on!  Come,  Til,  you  set  down  in  your  chair  again. 
That's  a  good  girl!  [Having  pushed  and  petted  Til  into  place,  she  turns 
to  the  phone,  takes  the  receiver,  and  after  a  moment's  listening  speaks 
into  it.]  Yes,  here's  ''somebody"  again,  May  White.  Yes,  ''snoopin'," 
Clara  Jethers.  Only  'tain't  the  same  "somebody,"  happens.  Yes,  it 
was  Til.  My  Til.  And  all  I  wanted  to  say  was,  I  think  two  ladies, 
such  as  you,  would  consider  'emselves  in  pretty  business,  mindin' 
Til!  Mindin'  and  mockin'  such  a  one  as  Til!  That's  all.  Oh,  no,  no, 
I  didn't  mean  to  be  snappy,  Clara.  No,  nor  to  you  either.  May. 
Only —  No,  I  don't  want  you  should  think —  How?  Yes,  'tis.  Blowin' 
furies  up  here.  Yes,  perfect  cats  and  dogs.  How?  The  road  bridge! 
[To  Til.]  Clara  Jethers  says  the  brook's  so  swole  down  her  way  that 
their  hay  bridge  has  gone  out  and  the  road  bridge  like  to  any  minute. 
[To  phone.]  Don't  tell  me!  Yes,  I  knew  'twas  swellin',  even  up  this 
far.  When  I  was  out  to  the  chickens  I  hear  it  roarin'  down  to  the 
meadow  bottom.  Dear — dear!  I  guess  we  sha'n't  look  to  have  many 
callers  tonight,  't  any  rate.  More  likely  to  be  callin'  ourselves  down 
your  ways,  house  and  all.  [Hastily,  to  the  agitated  Til.]  No,  Til,  no; 
that  was  only  jokin'.  No  danger  of  that,  I  guess.  [To  phone.]  I  was 
speakin'  to  Til.  Yes,  good  night  to  both  of  you;  good  night.  [Replac- 
ing the  receiver,  she  moves  away  toward  the  range,  but  halts  before  reach- 
ing it,  and  stands  with  her  head  lifted,  harkening  to  the  stream  of  the 
elements  without.  After  a  moment  she  speaks  to  herself.]  I  wish  John 
was  here  tonight. 

Til  [apprehensively].  Don't  say  that!  Not  with  this — these!  They 
might  hear  you — and  send  him. 

[Mrs.  Weatherburn  makes  no  rejoinder.    As  if  taking  herself 
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in  hand,  she  glances  at  the  clock,  tidies  her  apron,  and  is  con- 
tinuing toward  the  stove  when  a  knock  on  the  door  brings  her 
again  to  a  halt,  wheeling,  startled.    Til,  rising,  open-mouthed, 
wide-eyed,   stares  from  her   sister   to   the    door    and   to    her 
sister  again.      As    Mrs.    Weatherburn,   shaking   ojff  her 
momentary  irresolution,   starts  forward,  Til  brings  her  up 
again  with  a  whispering  ''Abbie!"     The  knock  is  repeated, 
and  immediately  then  the  door  opens  and  Bane  comes  in. 
Bane  is  a  stocky,  hard-fleshed,  red-complexioned  fellow  in 
middle  age,  a  farmer  out  of  a  line  of  farmers;  a  man,  one  would 
say,  without  imagination.    His  cow-hide  boots  are  muddy  and 
his  short  overcoat  sodden  with  water,  as  is  the  hostler^s  cap 
which  he  takes  off  as  he  closes  the  door  behind  him  and  blinks 
into  the  unaccustomed  light.] 
Til  [with  almost  a  sob  of  relief].    Why,  it's — it's  only  Sheriff  Bane! 
Bane   [peering  from  one  to  the  other,  noting  their  attitudes].    So,  Til! 
And  who'd  ye  'magine  I  would  be?    [Turning  to  Mrs.  W.]   And  you! 
You're  not  still  hopin',  Mis'  Weatherburn!  Or — mistrustin'I 

Mrs.  W.    [controlling  a  gesture  of  impatience].   It  was  only  you  give 
us  a  start — to  think  of  any  livin'  mortal  being  out  tonight — 
Til.   Along  with  them  as  ainH. 

Bane  [ignoring  her;  to  Mrs.  W.].  Make  certain  I  shouldn't' ve 
been  if  I'd  know.  It  wa'n't  anything  like  so  bad  when  I  start.  I  been 
up  the  mountain  all  afternoon  on  the  lookout  for  them  two  young 
steers  of  mine,  the  red  ones,  that's  been  strayed  since  Tuesday  night. 
You  ain't  see  'em,  I  suppose?  Well,  then,  when  it  come  on  so  all- 
creation  bad,  and  I  see  the  light  in  your  window — 

Mrs.  W.  And  quite  right  you  was,  Bane.  Look  at  you — drownded! 
Take  off  that  overcoat  and  draw  up  to  the  stove. 

Bane   [looking  down  at  himself].    No,  thank  ye;  my  boots  are  too 
messed.  I'll  just  take  a  chair  by  the  door  here  a  spell  if  ye  don't  mind. 
[Removing  his  coat,  he  hangs  it  over  the  chair  back;  then  seats 
himself,  his  boots  planted  solidly  apart,  his  cap  hanging  be- 
tween his  knees.] 
Til  [gazing  into  space].   What  did  them  red  steers  of  yourn  die  of? 
Bane.   Die  oil  They  ain't  died  of  anything  I  know  of .  Why? 
Til.   I  only  thought  'twas  queer  a  body'd  be  searchin'  anything 
livin^ — up  this  mountain  here — tonight.     Did  you  hear  any  of  'em 
round  about  you? 

Bane.  Any  what?  The  steers? 
Til.  The  giants.  Comin'  up  the  stairs. 

Bane.  Giants!  I  declare  for  the  woman!  Th'  ain't  no  such  things 
as  giants  alive! 

Til.  No,  they're  all  dead  now — long  ago,  long  ago.     And  then 
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them  other  dead  things — passin'  up  through  the  trees  and  the  long 
grass  and  the  bushes — troopin'  up — •  '■ 

Bane  [furiously,  to  Mrs.  W.].  What's  she  about?  What's  all  this 
darnation  foolishness  about,  anyhow? 

Mrs.  W.  Nothin',  Bane.  Don't  mind  Til.  It's  Hke  she's  got  it 
into  her  mind  it'd  be  hard  for  anything  mortal  to  get  up  the  road  to- 
night. We  had  a  phone  the  bridge  to  Jetherses'  is  like  to  go  out  any 
minute.  You'll  hardly  get  home  tonight,  I'm  afraid,  will  you? 

Bane.   Don't  look  it.  I'll  set  here,  if  ye  don't  mind. 

Mrs.  W.  Land,  no!  But  you  ain't  et!  Nomore'vewe.  I'll  put  some 
eggs  on  directly — 

Bane.   I'veet.  Before  I  start — 

Mrs.  W.   But  I  thought  you  was  on  the  mountain  all  after — 

Bane  [hastily].  I — that's  what  I  was  goin'  to  say — only — only  ye 
wouldn't  leave  me  finish.  Before  I  start  down,  I  was  goin'  to  say, 
havin'  take  a  snack  along  in  a  paper.  See? 

Mrs.  W.  Oh!  [And  after  a  perceptible  pause.]  Well,  you  don't 
mind  if  we  have  ourn.  Til  and  me?  I  was  just  gettin'  at  it — 

Bane   [doggedly].  No.  But/'z^eet. 

[Mrs.  W.  takes  up  the  saucepan  from  the  stove  and,  again  peer- 
ing into  it,  again  falls  into  reverie.] 

Til  [reseated,  her  eyes  blank].  The  first  step  in  the  stairs  is  Banes'. 
The  next  step  is  Tolleys'.  Big,  huge  steps  in  the  dark.  It's  feelin'  for 
'em  with  their  feet  in  the  dark  makes  the  din.  [Mrs.  W.,  still  brood- 
ing into  the  saucepan,  has  shifted  nearer  to  Bane.  Til  continues.]  The 
next  step  after  Tolleys'  is  Jetherses'.  That's  a  higher  one.  Some 
stumbles  there. 

Mrs.  W.  [in  a  resolute  undertone].  Bane,  there's  one  thing  I'd  like 
if  you'd  make  clear.  When  you  come  in  you  says  to  me :  "  Still  hopin'?" 
and  by  that  I  take  it  you  mean  still  hopin'  it  might  be  my  husband 
comeback.  But  it's  what  you  says  next  I  want  explained.  "Ormis- 
trustin^!  "  Why'd  you  say,  "  Or  mistrustin'  "? 

Bane  [confused].  What'd  I  mean?  Land!  I  never  meant — it  was 
more  like  a — a  joke.  Only — 

Mrs.  W.   Only  what.  Bane? 

Bane.  No  thin'!  Only —  [Straightening  his  shoulders  and  looking 
significantly  about  him.]  You  been  bright'nin'  things  up  a  bit  since 
John  was — was  gone — eh?  Them  window  curtains  makes  a  differ- 
ence now,  don't  they?  John  Weatherburn  was  never  much  on  decora- 
tion, was  he?  And  that  there  pink  lamp  shade.  Makes  the  room  a 
sight  cheerier,  don't  it,  though?  And  then  the  telephone.  A  telephone's 
a  comfort,  'specially  to  the  women  folks,  what  with  their  gossipin' 
and  egg  prices  and  howdy-do's.  I'm  glad  for  you  you  got  the  phone 
in  at  last,  after  all  these  years  it's  been  up  the  valley  clean  to  your 
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next  door  neighbor's.  John  was  never  much  for  contraptions,  was 
he?  'Specially  when  they  cut  into  the  money.  John  was  insured, 
wa'n'the? 

Mrs.  W.  [in  a  level  tone,  facing  him  squarely].  Is  there  anything 
in  this  valley,  stick,  stone,  or  straw  stack,  ain't  insured,  and  insured 
as  high's  ever  the  agent'll  let  you? 

Bane   [keenly].  Why'd  you  say  "straw  stack "? 

Mrs.  W.   Why  shouldn't  I  say  ''straw  stack "? 

Til.  And  then  the  next  step  is  Whites',  where  the  walls  comes 
closer  t'gether.  And  there's  the  brook  to  crost  again,  the  roarin' 
brook,  tumblin'  and  roarin'  and  takin'  the  bridges  out  in  the  dark — 

Mrs.  W.   Bane,  you  never  come  here  tonight  about  steers! 

Bane  [rubbing  a  hand  down  over  his  face].  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
[Blowing  out  his  lips.]  Set  down,  Mis'  Weatherburn. 

Mrs.  W.   Thank  you,  I'll  stand. 

Bane  [blowing  out  his  lips  again].    Was  a  Mr.  Cantpole  by  today? 

Mrs.  W.   That's  the  Pros'cutor  from  Twinshead  way,  ain't  it? 

Bane.  Yes,  Cantpole  happens  to  be  Pros'cutin'  Attorney;  that's 
him. 

Mrs.  W.  Yes,  he  was  by.  What's  more,  you  know  well  enough 
he  was  by.  Look  here.  Bane,  speak  out !  Is  it  about — John? 

bane.   About  John — I'm  'fraid.  About  John's — -vanishin'. 

Til  [in  the  same  dreaming  tone].  About  John's  dyin'.  About  John's 
dyin'  o'  murder  in  the  dark. 

Bane  [wheeling  in  his  chair].  And  how'd  you  know  he  was  mur- 
dered. Til  Jessup?  How'd  you  come  to  know? 

Til  [shaken  out  of  her  reverie;  dismayed].  How'd  I  know?  Why — 
why — I'll  tell  you  how — I  hear  Mis'  Jethers  sayin'  's  much — day  be- 
fore yesterday,  'twas — to  Mis'  Tolley — or  leastways  to  Mame  Tolley 
— Mis'  Tolley  bein'  to  Twinshead.  Mis'  Tolley's  always  to  Twins- 
head  Thursdays,  ain't  she?  That's  her  day  to  Twins —  [The  phone 
rings.  Til  counts.]  Banes'!  ToUeys'!  There's  for  Mis' Tolley's  now. 
Wonder  who  could  be — 

[She  half  rises  with  a  yearning  glance  toward  the  instrument; 
then,  remembering  herself,  casts  an  abashed  eye  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visitor  and  relapses.  The  Sheriff  passes  his  hand 
again  over  his  face  and  returns  his  attention  to  Mrs.  Weather- 
burn.] 

Bane.  I  trust  you'll  believe  me.  Mis'  Weatherburn,  when  I  tell 
ye  'tain't  of  my  own  wish  I'm  here  tonight. 

Mrs.  W.  No,  I  s'pose  not.  But  hark'nin'  to  all  the  gossip  that's 
round — 

Bane.  No,  'tain't  no  question  of  gossip  sent  me.  It's  Cantpole. 
I  shouldn't' ve  moved  of  myself,  same  as  I  ain't  moved  before — 
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Mrs.  W.  Yes,  I've  give  you  credit  for  a  deal  of  sense — till  now. 
I  says  to  myself,  there's  one  man  in  the  valley's  got  sense  enough  to 
know  John  must've  just  gone  away  a  spell,  somewheres — 

Bane.  No,  Mis'  Weatherburn,  'twa'n't  that.  For  that  wouldn't 
be  sense.  Don't  think  I  blind  myself.  What  manner  of  sense  would 
there  be  tryin'  to  believe  a  man  like  John  Weatherburn,  a  solid  church- 
goin'  man  with  a  good  farm  and  a  bank  account,  and  a  fam'ly — that 
a  man  like  that'd  be  changin'  all  of  a  sudden,  one  special  night,  and 
skippin'  for  it,  no  word  to  nobody  and  never  hear  of  again?  That's 
too  much ! 

Mrs.  W.   There's  queer  things  happens  in  the  world. 

Til.   There's  queer  things  happens  in  the  world. 

Bane.  No,  no,  'tain't  that.  [He  looks  down  at  his  cap,  which  he 
wrings  between  his  fingers.]  'Tain't  that.  It's  something — [Putting 
the  palm  of  his  hand  on  the  crown  of  his  head.] — something  here.  Some- 
thing settin'  heavy,  and  sorrowful,  like  a  weight.  Mr.  Cantpole 
never  lived  in  this  valley.  I  have.  I've  lived  neighbors  with  you 
folks;  you've  been  to  dinner  to  my  house,  and  me  to  yourn.  I've  know 
John  Weatherburn  since  him  and  I  was  boys.  Boy  and  man  I've  known 
him.  Why,  I  was  the  last  person  to  see  him  alive — the  last  that'll 
confess  to  it,  anyhow.  When  he  leave  me  that  night,  there  at  the 
bars  of  my  top  pasture — when  I  see  him  walkin'  away  in  the  dusk  of 
that  ev'nin' — if  I  had  think — if  I'd  been  able  to  know  what  was  in 
store —  Oh,  dear!  It  sets  heavy.  Mis'  Weatherburn.  It's  set  so  heavy 
on  me  I  ain't  been  myself.  The  farm  work's  suffered;  no  thin'  tended, 
nothin'  done.  And  here's  the  Pros'cutor  all  the  while:  ''When  ye 
goin'  to  act,  Sheriff?"  And  me  settin'  there  to  home,  thinkin',  thinkin': 
"Sorrow  has  come  on  that  fam'ly  up  there.  If  I,  Edwin  Bane,  was 
willin'ly  to  set  out  to  add  to  that  sorrow — "  But  today,  when  Cant- 
pole was  by,  there  wa'n't  no  "When  ye  goin'  to  act?"  This  time 
'twas:  "^c^/" 

Mrs.  W.  So,  you  acted!  [Holding  up  the  saucepan,  she  peers  into 
it  for  the  last  time.  She  takes  it  to  the  stove,  fills  it  from  the  teakettle,  and 
sets  it  on.  She  glances  toward  Til.  Then,  picking  up  the  wood  basket:] 
Til,  would  you  mind  gettin'  me  in  some  wood?  That's  a  good  girl! 
And  wait !  Take  along  this  candle —  [Lighting  a  candle  end  for  Til 
as  she  takes  the  basket.]  For  I  want  some  good  sticks  this  awful  night. 
Good,  medium-small,  square  sticks.  Mind!  Pick  'em  careful,  won't 
you,  Til?  That's  a  good  girl!  [Ushering  her  out  and  closing  the  door 
behind  her,  she  stands  with  her  back  against  it,  facing  the  Sheriff  in 
his  chair.]  So,  Bane,  you  acted!  You  come  to  accuse  me  of  murderin' 
John! 

Bane   [reddening].  Not  so  fast!  Not  so  fast! 

Mrs.  W.   You  come  here  to  accuse  me  of  murderin'  John ! 
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Bane.  Not  so  fast!  [Rising  and  casting  his  eyes  about.]  I  come  here, 
at  Cantpole's  orders,  simply  to — to  have  a  look  around.  That's  all. 
That  John's  gun  up  there?  [Taking  down  the  weapon  and  balancing 
it  thoughtfully  across  his  palms.]  H'm'm'm!  Good  gun.  [Sniffing  at 
the  muzzle.]  D'you  ever  try  shootin'  this  gun.  Mis'  Weatherburn? 

Mrs.  W.   No,  I  never  shot  that  gun. 

Bane.   Sure  o'  that,  ain't  ye? 

[The  door  is  attempted  from  the  other  side.    Mrs.  W.  props  her 
back  more  desperately  against  it,  calling  over  her  shoulder.] 

Mrs.  W.  Better  wood'n  that,  Til!  Better  wood'n  that!  [To  Bane.] 
What  do  you  mean,  Bane? 

Bane.  I  just  mean — I  was  just  wonderin' — if  'twa'n't  you —  \With 
a  quick  movement  he  ''breaks^'  the  breech,  pulls  out  one  of  the  shells, 
notes  that  it  is  empty,  and,  lifting  the  weapon  to  point  to  the  light,  squints 
through  the  barrel.]  Just  wonderin',  Mis'  Weatherburn,  if  Hwa^nH  you, 
who  Hwas. 

Mrs.  W.  [after  a  momenfs  hesitation].  I'll  tell  you  who  'twas. 
It  was  my  husband  himself.  I  rec'lect  now.  'Twas  the  day  before 
he — left.  I  rec'lect  him  comin'  in  with  that  gun,  sayin'  as  how  he'd 
had  a  shot  at  some  quail  up  in  the  stone  pasture.  But  he'd  missed. 

Bane.  I  don't  doubt  your  word,  Mis'  Weatherburn,  nor  your 
rec 'lection.  Your  husband  may've  shot  this  gun  that  day.  All  I  want 
to  say  is  [holding  up  the  shell]  he  never  shot  this  load! 

Mrs.W.   Why? 

Bane.  If  your  husband — or  any  other  man — was  to've  shot  this 
load,  he'd've  cleaned  the  gun  after  him.  No  man  that'd  shot  his  gun 
would  leave  it  grimed  and  pittin' up  hke  this.  No,  sir!  He'd  go  to  work 
and  have  his  rod  and  rag  out;  that's  what  he'd  do.  [His  voice  lifting.] 
He'd  give  it  a  thorough  cleanin',  he  would!  [Still  higher.]  He'd  set 
up  all  night  cleanin'  of  it!  \With  a  vehemence  almost  of  ecstasy.]  Clean- 
in'  of  it  and  cleanin'  of  it  till  it  shine  like  the  Gates  of  Heaven,  he 
would ! 

Mrs.  W.  [abandoning  the  door  to  advance  upon  him].  Bane,  you 
gi'me  that  ca'tridge  and  that  gun.  They're  my  prop'ty,  not  yourn. 

Bane  [thrusting  the  shell  into  a  pocket].  No,  sir!  Sorry,  but  I  guess 
I'll  want  to  hang  onto  these  articles  a  spell.  Sorry ! 

Mrs.  W.  [deliberately].  Bane,  what  would  you  do  if  I  was  to  tell 
you  Hwas  me  shot  that  gun? 

Bane .   Shouldn ' t  b  'lie ve  ye. 

Mrs.  W.   Bane,  what  are  you  at? 

Bane  Y^ hefting'^  the  weapon  thoughtfully].  H'm'm.  You  and  John 
been  gettin'  on  v/ell  together  these  past  few  months?  I  don't  know's 
I  take  much  stock  in  gossip,  but  they  do  say  John  wa'n't  always  the 
easiest  man  on  earth  to  get  on  with — to  home.    Good  man — savin' 
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man — but  temp'ry — they  say.     And  of  course  there's  women  with 
tempers,  too 

Mrs.  W.   I  sha'n't  stand  here  hark'nin'  to  you — 

Bane.  Women  with  tempers,  too.  'Specially  out  on  lonesome  farms 
— 'thout  telephones  nor  gossip  nor  sociability  nor  nothin' — tryin'  to 
the  temper  that  is.  'Specially  after  it's  been  goin'  on  some  years — 
draggin'  on — always  the  same — workin'  on  the  mind  and  temper. 
'Specially  with  a  man  to  do  with — a  sober  man — a  savin'  man — 
but— 

Mrs.  W.   Bane,  them  ain't  your  words!    Them  ain't  your  ideas! 

Bane.    Grant  it.  They  ain't  mine.  They're  the  Pros'cutor's. 

Mrs.  W.    [starting  forward  again].  You  gi^me — that — gun! 

Bane  [warding  her  off  with  his  free  hand].  Sha'n't!  [The  door  to 
the  woodshed  opens.  Til  enters  and  stands  regarding  them  stupidly, 
the  candle  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  the  basket  of  wood.  Bane,  with  an 
inspiration.]  Look  here,  don't  let's  bicker  over  the  gun.  Let's  leave 
Til  decide.  Here,  Til,  take  it!  [As  he  extends  the  weapon  toward  her 
Til  recoils,  letting  the  candle  and  basket  go.  A  screech  of  repugnance 
escapes  her  lips.]  What's  wrong.  Til?  It's  a  good  gun,  ain't  it? 

Til.   Don't  want  it!    [Recoiling  another  step.] 

Bane.   Why? 

Til.  Kills  things!  Murders  things!  All  manner  o'  livin'  things  it 
murders  and  kills ! 

Bane.    Then  why^d  you  shoot  it  that  time? 

Til  [falling  into  the  trap].  I — I  don'  know.  I — I  feel  like  I  wanted 
to — to /z(9rn/y  myself!  Want  to  hear  it  ^a;^g.^  To — horrify  thy^qMI 

Bane.   And  what  did  you  shoot  at.  Til? 

Til.  Nothin'.  Leastways  nothin'  but  giants  and  ghosts  and  the 
like. 

Bane.   In  the  dark? 

Til.   In  the  dark. 

[Bane,  appearing  satisfied,  returns  to  his  seat,  and,  propping 
the  weapon  beside  him,  rubs  his  hand  over  his  face.] 

Mrs.  W.  Ed  Bane,  if  you  pretend  to  think  Til  knows  what  she's 
say  in' — 

Bane  [blowing  his  lips].  I  don't  pretend  to  think,  one  way  nor 
t'other.  That's  other  folks'  business.  All  I  say  is,  don't  be  s'prized! 
When  John's  body  comes  to  be  found  one  of  these  days,  hid  in  the 
bushes  somewheres  or  'nunder  somebody's  straw  stack — I  say — don't 
be  s'prized  if  his  head's  found  half  blow  off  in  the  back  with  a  charge 
of  bird  shot.  Mark  what  I  say,  and  don't  be  s'prized.  That's  all. 

Mrs.  W.  Set  down,  Til.  [Til  obeys  with  a  kind  of  bewildered  docility. 
Mrs.  W.  picks  up  the  wood  basket,  deposits  it  by  the  stove,  takes  two 
or  three  sticks,  and  lays  them  in  the  fire.    All  her  movements  have 
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grown  lethargic.  She  recovers  the  candle  from  the  floor  and  restores  it  to  the 
shelf,  and  afterward  stands  staring  dully  at  it.  She  starts  to  speak.] 
Bane! 

[The  telephone  rings.] 

Til  [as  before].  Banes' — ToUeys' — Jetherses' — Whites' — Us!  Us, 
Abbie!  Should  I — ?  [Half  rising.] 

Mrs.  W.  Set  down,  Til.  [She  crosses  the  floor,  still  moving  with  the 
same  appearance  of  apathy,  and  takes  the  receiver.]  Yes,  hullo!  Yes, 
it's  Abbie.  Yes,  what's  wantin',  Marion?  [To  Bane.]  It's  to  your 
house,  Bane;  your  sister  speakin'.  Would  you  want  to — [Back  to  the 
phone  again,  with  a  queer,  new,  tight  note.]  How?  How?  [She  listens, 
standing  curiously  rigid,  her  face  empty,  almost  stupid.  After  a  space 
she  takes  the  receiver  from  her  ear,  studies  the  rubber  contrivance  for  a 
blank  moment,  replaces  it  on  its  hook,  and  drifts  back  to  the  stove.  She 
starts  to  take  up  the  saucepan,  but  desists  in  the  act.  She  turns  slowly  to 
face  the  others.]  It's  him. 

Bane.   Not — John! 

Mrs.  W.   John. 

Til.   Not — livin^! 

Mrs.  W.   In  the  flesh. 

Til.   No.  [Shaking  her  head  solemnly.]  No,  no,  no. 

Bane.  John!  Well,  of  all  things!  And  me  here,  then,  all  for  no  thin'! 
But  how  come?    Where's  he  to?    Not  to  my  house?    Did  Marion — 

Mrs.  W.  [speaking  in  a  distrait  monotone].  'Twas  your  hired  man, 
Eggar,  see  him,  Marion  says.  She  says  Eggar  was  up  to  the  pasture 
just  now,  lookin'  to  get  the  gray  colt  in  out  of  all  this  storm.  He  had  a 
lantern  with  him,  lookin'  everywheres  for  the  colt.  He  think  he  see 
somethin'  movin'  along  the  road,  and,  thinkin'  mebby  'twas  the  colt 
had  got  out,  he  climb  the  fence  there  near  ToUey's  straw  stacks — 

Bane.   Where? 

Mrs.  W.   — by  ToUey's  turn  where  his  straw  stacks  are — 

Til.  Mebby  he's  been  'nunder  Tolley's  straw  stacks.  Seems  I've 
hear  somebody  say  in'  he  might  be  'nunder  somebody's  straw  stack — 

Bane.   Nothin'.  Goon! 

Mrs.  W.  —  where  his  straw  stacks  are,  and  then  he  see  'twa'n't 
the  colt  after  all.  'Twas  a  man.  Walkin'  along,  Eggar  says,  matter 
o'  fact,  his  hat  pull  down  and  his  shoulders  hunched  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  in  the  rain.  Eggar  give  him  good  ev'nin',  Marion  says, 
and  when  the  man  give  him  no  answer  Eggar  throw  the  light  in  his 
face,  and  he  couldn't  b'lieve  his  eyes  first,  when  he  see  'twas  John. 
Marion  says  he  speak  to  him  again — ast  him  where  he  come  from,  and 
then  ast  him  if  he  hadn't  best  stop  in  a  spell  till  the  rain  let  up,  but 
John  never  says  a  word,  'cordin'  to  Eggar,  but  come  on  up  along  the 
road  like  a — a  deaf  man — 
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Til  [musing].  — dead  man — 

Mrs.  W.  He  look  wore  out,  Eggar  says. 

Til.   Wore  out.  No  wonder.  Wore  out. 

Bane.   Well,  I  vow !  Of  all  things ! 

Mrs.  W.  [glancing  around  her  with  a  numbed  air].  I  s'pose  I  better 
put  on  somethin'  hot  to  eat,  if  he's  comin'. 

Bane.  I  shouldn't  worry.  He  may  be  comin\  all  right,  but  I  doubt 
he'll  reach,  a  night  like  this.  It's  too  much  for  mortal  man,  the  way 
the  brook's  swole,  and  the  wind — 

Til  [absorbed].  He'll  reach.  John'll  reach.  But  he  won't  want  for 
nothin'  to  eat,  John  won't. 

Mrs.  W.  I  s'pose  I  better  put  on  somethin'  hot.  Le'me  see,  le'me 
see. 

[Wandering  to  the  cupboard  by  the  stove,  she  prods  amongst  its 
contents  with  aimless  fingers.  She  examines  the  state  of  the  fire. 
She  takes  three  plates  from  a  shelf  and  carries  them  to  the  table. 
Depositing  them  under  the  pink  lampshade,  she  suddenly  re- 
lapses into  a  chair.  After  a  moment  she  drops  her  arms  on  the 
table,  buries  her  face  in  them,  and  begins  to  weep  without  sound. 
Til  remains  oblivious  to  all  this,  her  head  lifted,  attentive  to 
the  outer  gale.] 

Til.  Hark  to  'em !  Hark  to  'em  come,  makin'  a  moan  and  a  drone 
and  a  racket  on  the  stairs  o'  the  mountain!  All  the  things  that's  dead! 
The  old  things  that's  dead,  like  the  giants!  And  the  new  things  that's 
dead!  Comin' against  the  wind!  Hark! 

Bane.  Pester  the  woman!  [Turning  his  uncomfortable  attention] 
Come,  come.  Mis'  Weatherburn ! 

Til.  Hark  to  'em  troopin'  through  the  long  wet  grass.  Hark  to  'em 
swishin'  through  the  trees. 

Bane  [jumping  up  with  an  exasperated  clatter].  Pester  the  crazy — 
[Moving  toward  Mrs.  W.,  laying  a  hand  on  her  shoulder]  Come  now. 
Mis'  Weatherburn!  Come!  I  know  it's  a  good  deal  of  a  shock  to  ye — 
happy  shock,  of  course — but  a  shock,  all  the  same.  But  you've  had 
your  cry  now,  ain't  ye?  Now's  the  time  to  smile.  Ain't  ye  glad  John's 
turned  out  alive,  after  all?  Eh?  Ain't  ye  glad? 

Mrs.  W.  [lifting  her  head  and  speaking  with  a  curious  vehemence]. 
Am  I  glad?  If  you  was  to  know  how  glad! 

Bane.  There!  That's  better!  It's  but  natural  a  woman  should  be 
glad  havin'  her  husband  back  again,  safe  and  sound. 

Mrs.  W.  'Tain't  that.  Bane.  \With  a  quick  glance  at  Til.]  Til,  I 
know  what  I'll  put  on  for  supper.  You  rec'lect  that  fowl  I  got  hung  for 
Sunday  out  in  the  shed?  You  go  bring  it  in  for  me. 

Til.   He  won't  want  it. 

Mrs.  W.   [sharply].  Til,  you  do  as  I  say! 
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Til  [sullenly,  rising].  Don't  like  the  dark.    There's  things. 
Mrs.  W.   Don't  be  a  scared  cat.   Here!   [Getting  up  and  lighting  the 
candle  for  her.]  Take  this,  then  the  dark  won't  be  there.  That's  a  good 

girl- 

[She  stands  facing  Bane,  as  Til  goes  out  and  the  door  closes  be- 
hind her.  After  a  moment  he  speaks.] 

Bane.  What  you  mean,  "'Tain't  that!  "?  Ain't  you  glad  to  have 
John  back? 

Mrs.  W.  John's  comin'  or  goin' — 'specially  after  he's  laid  this 
on  us  to  bear  through — his  comin'  or  goin'  ain't  apt  to  affect  my  hap- 
piness one  way  or  t'other.  That's  what  I  mean.  Bane. 

Bane.   You  do  speak  out,  don't  ye?  But  you  says  you  was  glad  he 
was — 

Mrs.  W.  Alive!  To  know  it.  More  glad  and  relieved  than  I 
can — 

Bane.   I  see  now!  Then  after  all  'twas  about — 

Mrs.  W.  Yes. 

Bane.  — about  Til!  You  wa'n't  so  sure's  you  made  out,  about 
Til.  About  that  gun,  and  shootin'  at  ghosts,  and  all  that. 

Mrs.  W.  [giving  way  to  the  revulsion  of  relief;  wringing  her  hands]. 
I  tell  you  true  I  didn't  know  what  to  think.  Oh,  if  you'd  had  the  bring- 
in'  up  of  that  poor  creature!  If  you'd  had  the  worry  of  her  and  the 
shieldin'  of  her!  and  knowin'  every  minute  you  never  know  an  atom 
of  what  was  next  in  her  poor  wild  brain!  Oh,  if  you  had!  And  then  I 
was  away  that  night,  too;  most  an  hour  I  was  away,  down  to  Mis' 
Jethers's.  And  then  there's  another  thing.  Til's  fond  of  me.  She's 
like  a  dog.  I  b'lieve  she'd  do  anything — 

Bane.  Yes,  go  on.  And  mebby  there  was  some  special  reason — 
mebby  you  and  John'd  had  words  or  somethin' — 

Mrs.  W.  We'd  had  words  that  day.  John  was  his  worst  that  day. 
Over  my  wantin'  the  phone.  John  lay  a  hand  on  me  for  the  first  time. 

Bane.   And  Til  see  him? 

Mrs.  W.  Til  see  him.  Oh,  if  you'd  had  that  thought  weighin'  on 
your  brain,  week  after  week!  Oh,  you'd  know  why  I  was  glad! 

Bane  [blowing  out  his  lips,  thoughtfully].  I'm  glad  you  been  frank. 
Mis'  Weatherburn.  I'm  glad  you've  tell  me  these  things.  I  sha'n't 
forget — and  I  hope  you  won't  forget — 

Mrs.  W.  Ssssh!  [The  woodshed  door  bursts  open;  Til  enters  in 
haste,  glancing  nervously  over  her  shoulder,  the  extinguished  candle  in 
her  hand.]  What's  wrong,  Til?  Where's  the  fowl? 

Til.   There's  things.  They  blow  my  candle  out. 

Mrs.  W.    Til!  Where's  that  fowl? 

Til  [sulkily,  still  peering  behind].  He  won't  want  it.  Where's  the 
use  o'  spoilin'  earthly  victuals —    [The  telephone  rings.    Her  facile  at- 
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tention    runs    to    it.]        Banes' — ToUeys' — ^Jetherses' — Whites' — Us! 
Abbie !  They've  see  him  again !  ' 

[She  starts  sidling  toward  the  instrument,  half  scared,  half  fur- 
tive, as  if  hoping  she  may  reach  it  first.  Mrs.  W.  passes  her 
and  takes  the  receiver.] 

Mrs.  W.  Yes,  it's  me,  Mattie.  How?  Speak  louder.  Yes,  I  hear 
now.  Yes,  I  tell  you  I  hear.  [She  continues  attentive.  The  hush  in  the 
room  grows  long.]  Yes,  I'm  list'nin'.  He  wa'n't  himself,  you  say. 

Til.   Abbie! 

Bane.   Be  quiet.  Til! 

Mrs.  W.   Yes,  Mattie,  yes,  I've  hear  it  all.   Much  obliged,  Mattie. 
[Replacing  the  receiver,  she  half  turns  and  stands  staring  at  the  door.] 

Til.   Ahhie! 

Mrs.  W.  [as  to  herself].  What's  ailin'  of  him?  There's  somethmg 
queer. 

Til.  Abbie,  for  mercy  sake,  say  somethin'!  Where  was  it — to 
Tolleys'  this  time? 

Mrs.  W.  Yes,  to  Tolleys'.  He's  been  by.  'Twas  ToUey  himself 
see  him.  He  was  comin'  back  from  havin'  a  last  look  at  the  road 
bridge — that's  gone  and  carry  out  now  after  all — Tolley  was,  when 
he  met  him.  Mis'  Tolley  says  Tolley  got  home  in  a  sweat,  as  if  he'd 
see  a  ghost. 

Til.  Yes.  See  a  ghost. 

Mrs.  W.  Seems  Tolley  speak  to  him  before  he  see  who  he  was. 
He  says  to  him:  "Best  stop  back,  mister;  the  bridge  is  gone  out  above." 
Then,  gettin'  no  answer,  Tolley  look  closer  and  see  who  'twas  he  was 
speakin'  to.  Tolley  was  so  laid  out  for  a  minute  he  didn't  know  which 
end  up.  Then  he  think  of  the  bridge  again,  and  "John,"  he  says, 
"if  you  are  John  Weatherburn,  's  you  seem  to  be,  you  best  come  back 
to  my  house  along  with  me."  But  by  that  John  was  gone  on  up  the 
road  and  disappeared. 

Bane.   And  the  bridge  out,  ahead  of  him! 

Mrs.  W.  [with  the  new  thought].  Mercy  angels!  he'll  walk  straight 
in — 

Bane.   No,  but  he'll  see — 

Mrs.  W.  — and  be  drownded! 

Til.   Ha-ha-ha-ha —   [Her  laugh  rises  shrill,  tenuous,  ironic,  queer.] 

Bane.   Pester  you!  Quit! 

Mrs.  W.  [staring  into  the  pink  light].  What's  ailin'  of  him?  Where's 
his  senses  gone?  Where's  he  been  to?  What's  he  done?  What  makes 
him  come  on,  come  on,  keep  comin'  on,  never  sayin'  a  word  to  no 
one,  just  comin'  on,  comin'  on  through  the  soakin'  night?  What  is 
it — drivin'  him? 

Til.   Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha — 
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Bane  [in  a  fury].  Go// pester  you!  If  you  don't  quit  that!  What 
makes  ye  keep  laughin'  that  crazy  way? 

Til.   It's  the  horror!  It's  the  horror  gettin' into  my  throat! 

Bane.   Horror?  Horror  o'  what? 

Til.  Him!  Comin'!  Comin'  up  the  wind!  Drove!  Comin'  up  the 
road,  comin'  up  the  field,  up  the  cowyard,  up  the  steps,  comin'  in  the 
door  there,  takin'  off  his  hat  there,  settin'  down  in  his  chair  there 
'thout  a  word,  with  his  back  to  us  all,  so's  we'll  have  to  see  the  back 
of  his  head  there,  half  blow  off,  and  straws  stickin'  into  it — 

Bane   [shouting].  Straws?  Where  from? 

Til.  From  ToUey's  stacks.  Didn't  you  say  he  come  from  Tolley's 
straw  stacks?  I  hear  you  say  a  while  back — 

Bane.  Mis'  Weatherburn,  mark  that!  I  call  on  ye  to  make  note 
of  that!  I'llastye  to  rec'lect  that! 

Mrs.  W.   What  on  earth  you  talkin'  of— 

[The  phone  rings.  Til's  voice  drones  in  a  note  of  fascination.] 

Til.   —Banes'— Tolleys'—Jetherses'— Whites'— C/5./ 

Mrs.  W.  [who  has  the  receiver  with  the  last  signal].  Yes,  me!  [After 
an  instant  she  puts  out  a  hand  to  the  wall  to  steady  her.  She  turns  to  the 
others,  still  holding  the  receiver  to  her  ear.]    They've  found  his — body. 

Bane.   Where?  [Blanching.]  I — I  demand  you  tell  me  where? 

Mrs.  W.  [in  the  phone].  Where?  In  the  brook?  No?  [Turning 
again.]  No,  not  in  the  brook.  This  side.  This  is  to  Jetherses'  now. 
Joe  Jethers  see  the  body  lyin'  on  its  back  in  the  mud  down  by  their 
gate.  He  come  back  for  Ed.  [At  a  signaling  flutter  in  the  receiver.] 
Yes,  Clara?  How?  Gone!  You  didn't  say — gone?  [She  hangs  up  the 
receiver  and  slowly  turns.]  When  Joe  and  Ed  get  back  to  the  gate, 
'twas  gone.  So  it  couldn't've  been  his  bod — ;  he  couldn't've  been 
dead.  He  must've  just  swounded  there  a  minute — like's  not — 

Til   [in  the  same  eery  note].  Ha-ha-ha-ha — 

Bane  [choking].  I'll  kill  ye.  Til  Jessup!  I'll  strangle  ye  'f  you  don't 
leave  off  that —  Here!  Where  ye  goin' :^02e^.?  [As  Til  moves,  or,  rather, 
seems  to  be  pulled  toward  the  door.]  Til,  if  you  open  that  door,  I  vow — 
Quit  it!  Mis'  Weatherburn,  make  her  quit  it,  the  crazy,  ravin'  thing! 
[Til  lifts  the  latch  with  a  trancelike  deliberation,  pulls  open  the  door,  and 
stands  on  the  sill,  framed  by  the  darkness,  cringing  and  hugging  her 
body  with  her  fleshy  arms.]  I  vow!  That's  the  end! 

Mrs.  W.   What  you  carry  in'  on  so  for,  Til? 

Til  [peering  into  the  night].  To  horrify  myself.  I  got  to  look.  To 
horrify  me.  I  see  him!  [Crouching  a  little.]  Black  as  pitch  it  is,  and  yet 
I  see  him.  'Nunder  the  trees  he  is;  nunder  the  meadow  rise  he  is,  and 
yet  I  see  him — comin'  on — -comin'  on  up  the  road  toward  Whites'. 
[She  crouches  yet  a  little  lower.  The  backwash  of  the  wind  in  the  house's 
lee  lifts  the  strings  of  her  unkempt  hair.] 
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Bane   [almost  in  a  whisper].  That's  the  end !  That's  enough ! 

Til.  Comin'  on,  comin'  on.  He's  up  the  hill  to  Whites'  now.  He's 
under  the  aspen  trees,  up  by  the  lower  gate  to  Whites'  now.  Comin' 
on  under  the  aspen  trees.  In  the  black  dark  there,  inunder  the  aspen 
trees  at  the  bend;  inunder  the  drippin'  aspen  trees.  The  dead  eyes 
shinin'  pale  in  his  head,  pale  as  ashes  in  his  blowed-out  head — shinin' 
pale  in  the  drippin'  dark  inunder  the  aspen  trees.  You'd  think  he'd 
drag  his  feet,  but  he  don't  drag  his  feet.  His  feet's  not  on  the  ground. 
Inches  above  the  ground  his  feet  is,  and  he  comes  on  fioatin'  against 
the  wind,  sailin'  against  the  black  wind  and  rain.  Not  against  the 
wind!  Betwixt  the  wind!  Betwixt  the  flakes  of  the  wind!  Comin' 
on  out — out  from  inunder  the  aspen  trees — 

Bane  [who  has  been  closing  on  her,  step  hy  rigid  step].  That's  the 
end !  [Grasping  her  arm  roughly,  he  drags  her  within  the  room  and  slams 
the  door.  He  stands  with  his  right  hand  spread  against  it;  with  his  left 
he  shakes  an  ecstatic  finger  in  her  face.]  Just  for  that.  Til  Jessup — to 
learn  ye.  Til  Jessup — for  that — I — here  and  now — I  arrest  ye.  Til 
Jessup,  in  the  name  of  the  law — I  arrest  ye  for  the  murder  of  John 
Partley  Weatherburn  on  the  night  of — 

Mrs.  W.  Edwin  Bane,  you  crazy?  What  you  sayin'?  And  him 
comin'  there  in  the  flesh! 

Bane  [flinging  around  on  her].  'Tain't  so!  All  a  trick!  What'd  ye 
think  the  Pros'cutor'd  been  by  to  every  house  in  the  valley  today 
for?  All  a  trick  o'  Cantpole's  doin'!  Prg'ranged,  every  mite  of  it! 
i^ehearsed,  every  word  of  it!  The  whole  livin'  thing's  a  big  goll-danged 
trick!  There!  Don't  ye  b'lieve  me?  Me?  That  was  with  him  when 
he  'ranged  it?  [Still  receiving  no  answer  of  word  or  gesture  from  the  sud- 
denly quiet  woman,  he  returns  his  attention  to  his  prisoner ^  whose  wrist 
he  shakes.]  You  hear  me.  Til?  I  arrest  ye  for  the  murder.  Moreover, 
I  arrest  ye  for  goin'  to  work  and  concealin'  the  corpse — by  your  own 
confession,  mind  ye — in  some  one  or  'nother  of  ToUey's  straw  stacks — 
where  I  and  the  Pros'cutor'll  have  a  look  in  the  mornin' — 

Mrs.  W.  [bewildered,  appealing].  Bane,  that  ain't  right!  'Tain't 
true!  You're  just — just  twistin'  the  poor  child's  words  about — that's 
what  you're  doin' — to  your  own  ends. 

Bane  [wheeling].  Own  ends?  Own  ends,  ye  say?  I'll  ask  ye  to  weigh 
your  words.  Mis'  Weatherburn.  I  vow!  Next  thing  you'll  be  accusin' 
me  of — of — most  anything!  Accusin'  me,  the  Sheriff  o'  Twinskill 
County!  Of — most  any  thing ! 

[Til  stands  as  though  untouched  by  all  this,  inert,  entranced,  staring 
at  the  door  as  if  its  panels  were  no  barrier  to  her  occult  vision.] 

Til.  Comin'  on  swifter  now,  he  is.  Comin'  on,  comin'  on.  He's 
been  by  Whites'  now,  and  they've  see  him.  Mis'  White's  see  him;  in 
the  light  from  the  porch  she  see  him.    Now  she's  goin'  back  through 
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the  hall,  white's  a  sheet.  Now  she's  goin'  acrost  the  dinin'  room.  Now 
she's  to  the  telephone —  [Til's  head  swings  irresistibly  in  the  direction 
of  the  phone.  As  irresistibly  the  others^  gazes  follow.  The  bell  begins  to 
ring.]  Banes' —  [She  glances  at  Mrs.  W.,  who  does  not  move.]  Tolleys' — 
Jetherses' —  [Throwing  off  the  Sheriff's  hand,  she  runs  to  the  instru- 
ment and  puts  the  receiver  to  her  ear.]  Yes?  Yes?  Quick,  Mis'  White! 
Yes?  Quick — 

[Bane  is  upon  her.  Wresting  the  receiver  from  her  hand,  he  thrusts 
her  aside.] 
Bane   [in  the  phone].    Who's  there?    Hullo!    Hullo!    Who's  there? 
It's  me,  Bane — Sheriff  Bane — me  speakin'.     What?     Yes,  I  hear! 
What?  Hullo!  Hullo!  Dang  it,  they're  gone  again !  [Rattling  the  hook.] 
Hullo!    Go// dang  the  thing!    \With  a  sudden  malignant  fury  he  strikes 
the  instrument  from  the  wall,  so  that  it  hangs  swaying  from  one  screw, 
the  wires  broken.]  There  now,  dang  ye!  Ring,  will  ye!   Go  on  and  ring! 
Ring !    [Turning  around  with  a  hand  to  his  head,  his  eyes  fall  on  Til, 
back  at  the  door  again,  holding  it  wide,  staring  out.]    Goll  dang  ye.  Til! 
Til.   He's  on  the  farm  now.    I  hear  the  gate  just  now.    In  the  roar 
and  moan  of  the  wind  I  hear  the  gate.    [Lifting  her  voice  to  a  nerve-struck 
scream.]  John!   John! 
Mrs.W.   Oh,Til! 

Bane   [advancing].  Oh,  "Tir?  I'll  "TO"  her!  I'll  " TO"  the  crazy! 
[Dragging  her  back,  he  casts  her  violently  on  the  floor.    He  slams 
the  door  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  latch,  which 
falls  in  a  clatter  of  bits  about  his  feet.] 
Mrs.  W.   You  broke  the  latch! 

Til  [from  the  floor].  You  broke  the  latch.  Now  you  can't  keep  it  shut. 
Bane   [deep  in  his  throat].  I  guess  I  can !  /  guess  I  can ! 

[He  stands  facing  it,  his  two  hands  spread  against  it,  his  feet 
propped  out  solidly  behind.  Silence  follows,  the  clock-tick 
silence  of  the  room  enclosed  in  the  outer  shell  of  storm.  Bane 
remains  propped  and  motionless,  breathing  heavily.  Mrs. 
W.  sinks  into  a  chair  and  holds  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
breast.  Til,  still  on  the  floor  to  one  side  of  the  door,  holds  her 
head  erect  and  attentive.] 
Til  [after  a  time].  That's  the  other  gate.  The  near  one. 
Bane   [his  breath  rasping].  I  never  hear  a  thing! 

[The  hush  runs  on  again  for  seconds.] 
Til.  You  hear  that,  then?    On  the  gravel?    He's  come  out  of  the 
wind  now.  He's  got  his  feet  on  the  ground  now.  Hear  that? 
Bane.  No!  No!  No! 

[Another  moment.] 
Til.  On  the  step.  There.  Standin'.  Standin'  still. 

[The  hush  returns.    After  a  space  of  it  a  voice  becomes  audible^ 
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racked,  thin,  almost  falsetto.    It  is  the  voice  of  Bane,  to  the 
door.] 
Bane.    Go  'way!  Go  'way,  I  tell  ye!  [Beating  the  panel.]  Go  'way! 
Til.   He  ain't  gone.  Still  standin'. 

Bane  [after  a  moment,  putting  his  lips  nearer  the  wood].  I'll  tell  ye 
somethin'  there!  Ye  listenin'?  I'll  tell  ye  somethin'.  I  got  a  gun  here. 
It's  your  own  gun,  John,  and  it's  loaded  with  bird  shot.  Right  here 
to  my  hand  I  got  it.  [Removing  one  hand  cautiously  from  the  door,  he 
gropes  out  blindly  to  the  right,  where  the  shotgun  rests  against  the  wall 
beside  the  chair.]  Right  here  I  got  it,  John!  [Finding  he  cannot  reach 
it,  he  takes  his  other  hand  from  the  door,  and  is  about  to  take  the  furtive, 
necessary  step,  when  the  door  begins  to  swing  inward,  slowly.  A  cackle 
emerges  from  Til's  open  mouth;  a  kind  of  high  tight,  tittering  of  the 
palate.  Bane  flings  himself  against  the  door  again,  slamming  it  tight.] 
No,  ye  don't!  No,  ye  don't! 

[A  summons  sounds  on  the  panels,  a  muffled  knock  as  of  a  soft 
glove.] 
Bane  [screeching  in  his  throat].  No,  ye  won't!  Ye  can't!  Ye  can't 
touch  me,  John  Weatherburn !  No,  sir!  'Twa'n't  my  fault!  'Twan't! 
Ye  oughtn't've  called  me  a  liar,  there  by  the  gate!  Not  with  a  gun  in 
my  hand!  Ye  oughtn't've  dare  strike  me!  Not  when  I  had  a  gun  in 
my  hand!  Ye  ought' ve  know  me  better'n  that,  John!  Your  own  fault, 

John!  'Twa'n't m-i-n-e 

Voice  from  Without.   Open  the  door.  Bane !  Open,  I  tell  you ! 
Mrs.  W.    [wondering].  That's  never  the  voice  of  John. 

[Bane,  wilting  and  letting  go  the  door,  relapses  into  the  chair 
and  claps  both  his  hands  over  his  eyes.] 
Bane.   It's  Cantpole.     Thank  God!  it's  only  Cantpole,  after  all. 
Til   [from  the  floor].  John's  went  and  bring  the  Prcs'cutor  along. 

[The  door  swings  open.     Mr.  Cantpole  enters,  removing  his 

soft  hat  and  shaking  out  the  wet.    He  looks  at  Mrs.  W.,  still 

seated  in  her  chair.] 

Cantpole.   Good  evening,  Mrs.  Weatherburn.    I  just  dropped  up 

from  Mr.  White's  place — as  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bane.   [He  peers 

around  the  door  at  the  figure  huddled  in  the  chair  there.]    So,  Sheriff? 

Just  as  well  I  came,  eh?   What's  all  this  I  hear?   Good  Lord!  What's 

that? 

[As  from  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  perceives  something  scuttling  past 
him  on  the  floor  and  out  of  the  door.] 
Mrs.  W.  That's  only  Til.  Til,  where  you  goin'  to? 
Til   [lost  in  the  darkness  without].  To — horrify  myself!   [And fainter, 
still  further  of.]  John!  John! 
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The  scene  is  a  small  flat  in  some  part  of  New  York  City,  probably 
Harlem,  perhaps  the  East  Side.  It  doesn't  matter  where.  It  is  furnished 
in  the  horrible  taste  of  the  lower  classes,  but  is  scrupulously  clean.  This 
is  the  dining-sitting-room.  A  yellow  oak  dining  table  in  the  center  left, 
as  one  faces  the  stage.  The  door  to  the  other  rooms  is  to  the  left.  A  side- 
board at  the  left  wall.  The  door  to  the  outside  is  right.  A  sofa,  preferably 
horsehair,  with  a  few  faded  cushions,  is  at  the  right  wall.  There  are  four 
plain  chairs  set  at  the  table.  A  small  Victrola  somewhere  in  the  room. 
A  window,  giving  a  view  of  a  wall. 


MT  rise  of  curtain,  Mrs.  Benssler,  a  tired-looking  woman  of 
/-I  perhaps  forty -eight  to  fifty -five,  is  removing  the  dishes,  an  oper- 
^  .JL  ation  performed  in  two  trips  out  the  door,  left.  As  she  is  piling 
them  up^  Mr.  Benssler,  slightly  older,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  carrying  his 
coat,  enters,  yawning,  and  lies  down  on  the  sofa.  He  whistles  softly, 
yawns  several  times  more,  mops  his  head  with  a  dirty  handkerchief.  He 
wears  no  collar. 

Mrs.  Benssler  is  tired,  working  mechanically.  She  has  something 
on  her  mind,  and  shows  it.  There  is  a  silence  for  perhaps  half  a  minute, 
during  which  the  business  as  indicated  goes  on: 

Benssler   [mopping  face,  and  yawning  prodigiously]. 
Well,  is  it  hot  enough  for  you? 

[Gives  a  feeble  laugh,  no  answer  from  wife.  Silence.] 
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It  is  for  me ! 
I'll  say  it  is!  Some  heat!  Down  to  the  shop 
I  thought  I'd  kick  the  bucket  any  minute. 
But  Jim,  he  says  to  me,  long  about  noontime, 
"  It  ain't  so  much  the  heat,"  he  says  to  me, 
"  It's  the  yumidity."  But  what  the  hell 
Is  this  yumidity?  And  what's  it  matter 
What  it  is,  anyways,  I  like  to  know. 
It's  hot,  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  Ain't  I  right? 

[No  answer  from  Mrs.  Benssler;  she  pays  no  attention.] 
Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Feelin'  sick? 
You  didn't  hardly  say  a  word  at  supper. 
Come  on,  now,  get  it  off  your  chest.  What  is  it? 
Mrs.  Benssler   [hesitant.  Then  she  mutters] 
I  don't  see  why  Ben  can't  come  home  for  supper. 
I  cooked  them  pork  chops  just  for  him  a-special. 
Benssler. 

Y'oughta  remembered  that  it  was  his  lodge  night. 
Y'oughtn't  to  be  surprised  when  he  don't  show  up. 
You  know  he  eats  down  with  them  other  lads 
On  lodge  nights.  Gosh,  that's  better'n  doin'  like  me, 
Havin'  to  walk  there,  when  I'm  full  a  supper. 

[Looks  at  his  watch.] 
It's  seven-ten.  I  got  to  be  humpin'  soon. 
Mrs.  Benssler   [bitterly]. 

That's  it!   Go  out,  and  leave  me  all  alone! 
Benssler   [in  a  tone  of  surprise]. 

Alone?  What  about  Helen?   She's  here,  ain't  she? 
Mrs.  Benssler  [carrying  out  the  first  stack  of  dishes.  As  she  leaves  the  room] 
Helen!  Huh! 

[Benssler,  while  she  goes,  stares  after  her,  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
and  lumbers  over  to  the  Victrola,  hunts  around  a  pile  of  rec- 
ords, and  starts  ^^ Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold.''   Goes  back 
to  the  sofa,  folds  hands  across  stomach,  and  listens  with  relish.] 
Mrs.  Benssler   [returning,  groans] 

For  Heaven's  sake!   Can't  you  play  nothin'  but  that? 
[Imitating,  in  a  horrible,  furious  travesty.] 
"Sil-verr  Threads  a-mong  the  go-old!  " — 
Every  night  it's  got  to  be  that  tune ! 
Why  can't  you  play  some  a  that  pretty  jazz, 
And  not  that  awful  thing,  all  a  the  time ! 
Here!  I'll  silver  thread  you ! 

[She  turns  off  machine  with  a  bang,  starts  making  another  pile 
of  dishes.] 
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Benssler  [in  a  loud  pretense  of  soliloquy]. 

I  don't  wonder 

That  Benny  likes  to  get  out  oncet  awhile. 

A  man  don't  own  their  home  around  this  place. 
[Takes  out  pipe,  and  fills  it.] 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

Yeh,  if  you  call  it  a  home.   What  have  I  got 

To  do  but  work  and  slave,  and  keep  it  decent, 

And  you  go  messin'  around,  droppin'  tobacco, 

And  wipin'  your  feet  off  on  the  sofa  cover. 

And  Ben's  room  always  lookin'  like  a  pigpen! 

Helen  is  clean,  I'll  say  that  much  for  her. 

[A  brief,  busy  silence.] 

I  thought  maybe  you'd  take  me  to  a  movie. 

[Another  silence.] 

All  right,  go  ahead  to  your  darn  meetin'! 

I  s'pose  I  can  set  around  here  by  myself. 

Or  go  to  the  movie  alone.   Oh,  what  a  life! 
Benssler    [suddenly  sits   up,    and   takes  from   his   pocket   a   cata- 
logue]. 

Say,   Em.  .  .  .  You're  yellin'  so  much  about  bein'  lonesome — 

Well,  I  got  hold  of  some  thin'  today.   A  catalogue. 

Listen.   I'll  read  you  what  it  says.   Now  listen: 

"Fun  for  the  long  evenings.   Always  amusing. 

Listen  to  music,  hear  the  finest  speakers, 

All  for  the  sum  of  forty-seven  fifty. 

The  Pet,  a  radio  for  any  home." 

What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Mrs.  Benssler   [mildly  interested]. 

A  radio? 

What  was  you  thinkin'  of  doin' — buyin'  one? 
Benssler. 

Sure,  it's  a  dandy  thing.   Thousands  of  people 

Have  got  'em.   I  was  listenin'  just  tonight 

Over  to  Callahan's.   Just  like  a  ghost! 

I  heard  it  just  as  plain.   A  bedtime  story 

All  about  Quacky-doodles,  and  Mister  Rat. 
Mrs.  Benssler  [sniffing]. 

I'll  Quacky-doodles  you!  What  do  you  think? 

I  want  to  listen  to  silly  stuff  like  that? 

A  bedtime  story!  That's  the  dumbest  yet! 
Benssler   [somewhat  pathetically]. 

Well,  I  was  only  thinkin'  of  helpin'  you. 

You're  always  hollerin'  about  the  lonesomeness. 
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And  it  ain't  very  often  bedtime  stories, 

That's  only  five  o'clock.   Still,  if  you  don't  want  it — 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

You  better  be  leavin'  them  radios  alone, 

And  help  me  make  that  Helen,  there,  behave ! 
Benssler  [sighing]. 

Well,  what's  she  doin'  now?   Ain't  lost  her  job, 

Or  got  inta  trouble,  has  she?  What's  the  row? 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

No,  she  ain't  lost  her  job.   She  got  a  raise 

Today.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  wisht  she  wo^^^f/ lose  it! 

She's  gettin'  so  independent,  and  so  sassy! 

Oh,  her  and  me  had  words  before  you  come. 

I  ast  her  where  she  went  night  before  last, 

She  says — just  think  of  what  she  says — she  says, 

''Try  and  find  out!  "   Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

Talkin'  that  way  to  her  own  mother!   Why! 

It  took  me  back  so  I  couldn't  say  a  word! 

What  am  I  goin'  to  do  with  a  girl  like  that? 
Benssler   [rising  and  yawning]. 

Well,  it's  time  I  was  gettin'  along  to  the  lodge. 

Helen's  a  good  girl,  Em.   You  better  trust  her. 

She  got  a  good  head  on  them  pretty  shoulders. 

She  never  gives  me  sass.   I  wonder  why 

You  always  manage  to  get  in  scraps  with  her. 
Mrs.  Benssler   [furious]. 

Yeh,  she  can  twist  you  right  around  her  finger! 

It's  me  that  has  to  do  the  dirty  work, 

Tryin'  to  raise  her  right.    But  I'm  all  through. 

You  hear  me?   I  just  come  to  the  end  of  my  rope! 
Benssler. 

I  hope  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  jawin',  too. 
Mrs.  Benssler   [raging]. 

So  you  ain't  goin'  to  do  a  thing  about  her? 

Well,  I  am! 
Benssler. 

What  was  you  thinkin'  of  doin',  huh? 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

This  house  belongs  to  me,  as  much  as  you! 

I'm  goin'  to  have  my  daughter  actin'  decent. 

Or  somethin's  goin'  to  happen,  and  happen  quick! 

Now,  are  you  goin'  to  keep  on  bein'  a  coward? 
Benssler. 

Oh,  do  for  God's  sake  give  a  man  some  peace! 
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Mrs.  Benssler. 

Will  you  back  me  up?  No  matter  what  I  do? 
Benssler. 
Oh,  yes.   My  God!   I'll  back  you  up —  leastways 
You  know  damn  well  you  always  get  your  way. 
What  are  you  astin'  me  for,  anyways? 
Much  say  I  ever  have. 

[Gets  up,  throws  catalogue  on  table.] 
I'm  goin'.   There's  that  radio  catalogue. 
''Fun  for  the  lonesome  evenin's."   If  you  want  one, 
I'll  get  it.  .  .  .  The  biggest  pleasure  I  ever  have 
Is  leavin'  this  here  house.  .  .  .  Gosh,  but  it's  hot. 

[Goes  out.] 
[Mrs.   Benssler  sniffing  furiously,  piles  up  the  last  dishes, 

with  a  bang.  Puts  some  on  sideboard.] 
Helen  enters.    She  is   very  pretty,  about  nineteen.    She  is  in 
flapper  costume;  carries  a  coat;  has  her  hat  on.    She  needs  a 
button  fastened  at  the  back  of  her  waist.  * 

Here,  ma.  Will  you  fix  that  button  in  the  back? 
Mrs.  Benssler   [puts  down  dishes  abruptly,  whirls  on  daughter]. 

Where  are  you  goin'?    [Silence  from  Helen.]    Answer  me,  where 
you  goin'? 
Helen. 
Out. 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

That's  a  pretty  way  for  a  daughter  to  answer! 
"Out!  "  Out  where?  To  some  of  them  dirty  road  houses, 
I  bet.   And  who're  you  goin'  to  'em  with? 
Helen   [quite  calmly]. 

After  all,  ma,  I  wisht  you  just  remember 
Daughter  or  not,  I  got  my  life  to  live, 
And  they  ain't  no  one  else  can  live  it,  see? 
Now,  please  go  on,  and  help  me  with  that  button. 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

No,  I  won't  help  you!  Not  one  single  bit! 
Not  till  you  tell  me  where  you're  goin'  tonight. 
And  who  is  takin'  you!  .  .  .  Lord,  what  a  way  to  ack! 
I'm  gettin'  past  endurin'  it,  I  tell  you! 
I  try  so  hard  to  bring  you  up  to  be  decent. 
And  here  you're  runnin'  all  over  the  country! 
Helen. 

Well,  what's  the  harm  of  runnin',  as  you  call  it? 
I  don't  get  into  any  trouble,  do  I? 
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Mrs.  Benssler. 

How  do  I  know?  It  ain't  right,  anyways, 

Goin'  to  cabarets,  and  auto  ridin' 

All  hours  of  the  night,  and  takin'  drinks.   I  bet — 
Helen. 

Don't  you  get  worried  about  me  drinkin',  ma! 

Me,  I  don't  ever  touch  that  there  shellac — 

I  got  a  plenty  of  pep,  without  a  drink. 

But  all  the  rest — you  bet  your  life  it's  grand! 

Workin'  all  day  at  the  office — I  want  fun! 

I  got  to  have  it! — and  I'm  goin'  to,  too! 
Mrs.  Benssler   [heatedly]. 

Oh,  I  ain't  say  in'  a  word  against  real  fun. 

Why,  kissin'  ain't  no  harm,  or  bein'  in  love, 

I  should  say  not !  Not  if  you  mean  it,  no ! 

But  that  ain't  real,  that  stuff  all  you  are  doin' ! 

It's  cheap,  just  cheap,  I  tell  you ! 
Helen. 

Is  that  so? 

I  s'pose  you  never  had  no  fun  yourself? 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

Fun  is  fun,  but  where's  the  fun  in  that  stuff? 

It  wastes  you!   Can't  you  understand  a  thing? 

Them  pretty  cheeks'U  fade,  and  in  a  while 

You'll  get  so  sick  and  tired  of  excitement 

It  won't  excite  no  more! 
Helen   [scornfully]. 

Is  it  better  to  never  know  what  it's  all  about? 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

Yes!  No! —  Oh,  that  ain't  the  point,  at  all! 

You  just  keep  goin'  on  the  way  you  do, 

And  you  just  see  what  happens!  All  the  things 

That  might  of  meant  so  much — real  love — and  livin' — 

And  things  that  really  matter — what'U  be  left 

For  you  to  put  into  'em?   Everything 

Will  be  all  stale  and  tiresome — just  stale! 

For  God's  sake,  have  you  got  to  eat  your  cake 

All  in  one  bite,  and  not  have  nothin'  left? 

Those  is  the  rules!  There  ain't  no  way  to  beat  'em! 

You  sure  can't  eat  your  cake,  and  have  it,  too! 
Helen. 

Seems  to  me  I  heard  you  say  them  things 

Before.  .  .  .  But  what's  the  idear,  anyway? 

What  do  you  think  I  oughta  do? 
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Mrs.  Benssler. 

You  know 

What  I  keep  tellin'  you!  You  got  to  find 

Some  nice  boy,  and  get  married ! 
Helen  [laughs  scornfully]. 

Me,  get  married? 

Aw,  ma,  don't  make  me  laugh!  Me,  just  nineteen, 

Get  hitched  for  fife  to  some  poor  fish  that  thinks 

He's  goin'  to  own  me,  and  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Men  is  all  right  to  fool  around  and  play  with. 

But  they's  too  many  cute  ones  in  the  world 

To  pick  out  one,  just  yet  .  .  .  unless  one  comes 

That  makes  me  go  clean  off  my  nut  about  him — 

But  he  ain't  come  up,  yet.   Aw,  you  take  men — 

They  isn't  any  I  can't  handle.  .  .  .  Men! 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

It's  horrible  to  hear  you  talk  that  way! 

That's  what  they're  doin'  to  you,  all  these  boys 

That  ain't  got  serious  idears,  or  nothin' 

That's  serious  about  'em.   But  I  tell  you 

It's  time  you  was  thinkin'  hard  of  settlin'  down! 
Helen. 

Settle  down!  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  ma! 

I  s'pose  you're  talkin'  about  George  again. 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

Yes,  I'm  talkin'  about  George.   Where'll  you  find 

Another  boy  that's  steady,  like  he  is? 

Just  show  me  one  of  them  Willies  that  you  go  with 

That  makes  the  money  George  does!  Or  that  owns 

Their  own  garadge!  Or  that's  as  crazy  about  you! 

There  ain't  a  nicer  fella  anywheres. 

Or  one  that'll  treat  you  better  all  your  life — 
Helen. 

Or  one  that's  half  as  dumb. 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

He  ain't  dumb,  either! 

Maybe  he  ain't  wise  crackin',  all  the  time, 

Like  these  poor  apes  you're  always  dancin'  with. 

But  he's  the  kind  that  makes  the  finest  husbands! 

He's  solid! 
Helen. 

Yeh — solid  ivory! 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

That's  enough! 
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What  is  the  matter  with  you,  anyways? 
You  useta  like  George. 
Helen. 

Well,  I  don't  like  him  now — 
Not  much.   And  take  him  for  a  steady  diet — 
Oh,  Lord! —  Now,  will  you  fix  this  button,  ma? 
I  promised  Al  I'd  meet  him  over  at  Janie's, 
And  not  be  late.   I  ain't  got  time  to  argue 
No  more. 
Mrs.  Benssler   [in  fury]. 
Oh,  ain't  you?  You  just  call  up  Janie, 
And  say  you  got  another  date  tonight. 
We're  goin'  to  have  this  settled,  right  here,  now! 
Helen. 
What're  you  talkin'  about?   I'm  goin'  to  Janie's. 
If  you  don't  want  to  help  me —    [The  doorbell  rings.]    Now,  who's 
that? 
Mrs.  Benssler   [looks  perturbed;  then,  defiantly]. 
It's  George,  that's  who  it  is!  And  furtherandmore 
I  told  him  to  come  over.   Yes,  I  did! 
He  ast  me  should  he  come,  and  I  says,  yes! 

[The  doorbell  rings  again.]  - 
Helen   [looks  straight  at  her  mother,  with  rising  anger]. 
Oh,  you  did?   You're  fixin'  up  my  date  book? 
So  that's  it?   That's  just  dandy!   All  right,  then. 

[She  goes  toward  the  door.] 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

You  better  treat  him  right!   I  warn  you,  now! 

[She  gathers  some  of  the  dishes,  and  rushes  out.] 
Helen. 

You  warn  me,  do  you? 

[Grimly  she  goes  to  the  door,  jerks  it  open,  and  precipitates  into 
the  room  a  young  man  who  still  holds  on  to  the  knob.  He  is 
about  twenty-three,  rather  good  looking,  dressed  well  but  not 
in  any  sort  of  style.] 

Oh,  so  it's  you  again. 
What  do  you  want?  I  ain't  got  but  a  minute. 
George   [stammering]. 
Aw,  Helen,  listen!  Please  don't  ack  this  way! 
I  kep'  my  promise,  now,  for  eight  whole  days — 
But  I  can't  stand  it,  never  seein'  you. 
Helen. 

Well,  get  your  eyeful,  quick;  I  ain't  got  time 
To  waste. 
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George. 

Avr,  Helen,  don't!  I  love  you  so! 

Helen. 

Well,  you  can  just  un-love  me,  understand? 

It  ain't  no  use  to  come  whinin'  around. 

I  told  you  we  was  through,  now,  didn't  I? 

And  if  you  didn't  get  it,  I'll  say  it  again: 

We're  through!  And  don't  come  botherin'  me  no  more! 
George. 

But  Helen!  Look!  Ain't  I  apologized? 
Helen. 

I  don't  want  no  apologies,  I  tell  you! 

All  I  want  from  you  is  stayin'  away, 

And  a  whole  lot  of  that ! 

[She  turns  her  back,  and  starts  toward  door.] 
George. 

Aw,  Helen — please — 
Mrs.  Benssler   [comes  dashing  in]. 

Helen !  Come  back  here !  What's  all  this  about? 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  treatin'  George  this  way? 
Helen. 

I  s'pose  you  had  your  ear  glued  to  the  door  crack. 

I'm  just  as  glad  you  did.  So  now  you  know. 

I  don't  want  George  to  come  hangin'  around. 

He  makes  me  sick. 

George. 

She's  mad  at  me,  Miz  Benssler. 

I  don't  know  what  I  did. 

Helen. 

And  that's  the  trouble. 

He  never  knows.   I'm  tired  of  tryin'  to  tell  him. 

He  never  will  know,  either.   It's  no  use. 

He  ain't  my  kind,  that's  all. 

[She  starts  to  go  away.    But  her  mother  catches  her  arm,  drags 

her  hack.] 

Mrs.  Benssler. 

You  come  back  here ! 

You're  not  a-goin'  to  leave  this  room  one  step 

Till  I  find  out  what  all  this  quarrelin's  about! 

What's  it  about? 

Helen. 

Oh,  what's  the  use?  You  wouldn't 

Know,  any  more  than  he  does.   It's  just  him! 

If  you  stick  your  hand  into  a  beehive,  how 

You  goin'  to  tell  which  bee  it  was  that  stung  you? 
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Mrs.  Benssler. 

Never  mind  all  that  silly  kind  of  talk. 

I  want  to  hear  what  he  done,  that  last  time, 

That  makes  you  so  against  him. 

Helen   [groans]. 

Oh,  my  Lord! 
Well,  let  him  tell  you.  I  ain't  got  the  heart. 

George  [bursting  out]. 
How  can  I  make  out  what  she's  ever  thinkin'? 
How  can  I  tell  what's  goin'  to  make  her  sore? 
She  calls  me  "Dumb-bell."  That's  a  fine  pet  name! 

Helen. 

You're  lucky  I  call  you  anything  at  all! 

Mrs.  Benssler. 

Shut  up!   Go  on,  George,  let's  hear  what  you  done. 

George. 
Last  time,  we  went  to  the  country,  in  the  Ford, 
And  she  just  acted  like  she  lost  her  brains. 
We  come  to  a  field  where  they  was  grass,  and  flowers, 
She  jumps  and  rolls  around.   And  not  just  her. 
She  makes  me  do  it,  too.   I  was  so  shamed — 
It  wasn't  right,  us  bein'  so  old,  you  might  say! 

Helen. 
And  I  thought  sap  was  somethin'  in  a  tree ! 

George. 
Is  that  a  way  to  ack?  Then,  towards  evenin'. 
We  come  to  a  little  crick.   The  fish  was  jumpin', 
And  right  away,  she  says,  "I  got  to  fish!  " 
They  wasn't  no  hooks  or  lines.   I  starts  to  argy. 
But  she  says,  "Hush!  "   She  got  a  pin,  and  bent  it, 
And  right  before  me,  don't  she  pull  her  skirt 
Way  up,  and  tear  a  piece  from  her  undershirt. 
Or  somethin' —  Of  course,  I  wasn't  lookin'  at  her, 
Honest,  it  made  me  blush!   She  breaks  a  stick, 
And  catches  a  grasshopper,  and  she  fishes. 
And  when  she  catched  a  thing  about  the  size 
Of  a  sardine,  didn't  she  holler  and  yell 
As  if  it  was  a  whale !  And  then  I  laughed, 
And  she  was  so  sore  she  wouldn't  talk  to  me! 

Helen  [to  her  mother]. 
Now  do  you  see  what  kind  of  a  boob  he  is? 

Mrs.  Benssler. 

Why,  that  ain't  anything  to  get  so  mad  at! 
Why — all  the  things  your  pa  has  done  like  that — 
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Helen. 

Oh,  ain't  it?  Well,  what  should  I  do  with  a  boy 

That  ain't  got  no  more  manners  than  a  clown? 

What  do  you  think  he  done  in  Rooney's  Rest'rant? 

I  let  him  take  me  there,  when  we  got  back. 

And  right  in  the  middle,  he  leans  over  the  table, 

And  starts  to  hand  me  some  long  line  of  mush. 

And  [giggles]  his  pants  was  stuck  to  the  chair  with  a  wad  of  gum! 

Honest,  I  thought  I'd  die! 
George  [hotly]. 

Yeh,  that  was  funny! 

My  brand  new  pants,  all  wadded  up  with  gum ! 

That's  a  swell  joke,  now  ain't  it? 
Helen. 

Can  you  beat  it? 

You  could  of  took  it  like  a  man,  I  guess, 

Instead  of  actin'  like  a  two-year-old. 

He  calls  the  waiter,  and  raises  an  awful  row ! 

Why,  everybody  in  the  place  was  laughin' ! 
George. 

Was  that  any  reason  you  have  to  walk  out  on  me? 

I  bawled  the  waiter  out,  like  any  guy 

That  knows  his  stuff  would  do ! 
Helen. 

Well,  ma,  you  see? 

See  what  a  flat  tire  wants  to  marry  me? 

Oh,  what's  the  use  of  talkin'  any  more? 

[To  George.] 

Can't  you  get  anything  through  that  dumb  head? 

You  drag  me  down!   I'm  tired  of  seein'  you! 

You  keep  away  from  me,  that's  all  I  want ! 

If  that  ain't  clear,  I'll  say  it  ten  more  ways! 

[Turns  her  back  on  him.] 
George  [crushed]. 

Aw —  I —  Aw,  Helen — 
Mrs.  Benssler   [who  has  been  aghast  at  this,  suddenly  speaks  upy  and 
there  is  fury  in  her  tones]. 

Never  mind !  Look  here ! 

What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  kind  of  talk? 
Helen   [ice  cold]. 

What's  there  about  it  you  can't  understand? 
George   [sniveling]. 

I  know  what  it  is,  all  right !   It's  that  there  Al, 

That  damn  cake  eater,  with  the  yella  Buick! 
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Helen. 

What's  it  to  you,  if  it's  a  dozen  Als? 
Mrs.  Benssler. 
Shut  up!   [To  George.]  Now,  George,  I  guess  you  better  go. 
I  got  some  words  to  say  to  this  young  lady. 
You  just  call  up  tomorrow.   I'm  so  sorry 
She  acts  like  this.   But  lemme  tell  you  now, 
She'll  sing  another  song  before  I'm  through. 
Helen. 

Oh,  is  that  so?  They's  only  just  one  song 
I'm  goin'  to  sing  to  this  poor  bum,  and  that's 
*'Good-by  forever." 

[Imitates  singing,  with  burlesque  gesture.] 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

Never  mind,  George ! 
George   [with  a  sort  of  sob,  as  he  flings  out  of  the  room]. 

Oh,  you  can  go  to  hell! 
[Mrs.  Benssler  stands  looking  Helen  up  and  down,  with 
rage,   Helen  insolently  stands,  humming  Tosti's  Good-by.] 
Mrs.  Benssler   [drawing  a  long  breath]. 

Shut  up  that  hummin'!   Shut  it  up,  I  tell  you! 
Helen. 

All  right. 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  more : 
You're  goin'  to  treat  George  like  he  was  a  human  bein' — 
Helen   [sardonically]. 

Oh,  is  he? 
Mrs.  Benssler   [voice  rising,  she  continues,  as  if  she  hadn't  heard  the 
interruption]. 

And  you're  goin'  to  change  your  ways, 
Cut  out  this  tearin'  round  to  all  them  places. 
Or — else — 

[She  pauses,  for  the  dramatic  effect  of  her  announcement.] 
Helen. 

Or  what? 
Mrs.  Benssler  [thinking  this  is  the  most  appalling  threat  she  can 
make]. 

You're  goin'  to  leave  this  house! 
Helen. 

You  mean  that? 
Mrs.  Benssler   [with  awful  emphasis]. 

Do  I  mean  it?  Let  me  tell  you, 
I  never  meant  a  thing  in  all  my  life 
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The  way  I  mean  that !  Either  you  change  your  ways, 
Or  out  you  go ! 
Helen   [slowly]. 

So  that's  the  way  it  is. 

Well.  .  .  .  [Considerable  pause.]  All  right. 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

All  right — what? 

Helen   [quick  as  a  flash]. 

All  right— I'll  go! 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

What?  You  mean — 
Helen. 

You  heard  me.  Sure.  I'll  go! 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

Are  you  crazy?  Why — 
Helen. 

I  just  been  hopin'  lately 

Some  time  we'd  have  a  show-down,  and  I'm  glad! 

So  now  you  know !  What  do  you  think  I  am? 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

To  think — why,  you  can't  realize  what  you're  sayin'  ! 
Helen. 

Don't  I?  Well,  I  been  listenin'  to  you, 

With  all  your  silly  talk,  and  now  it's  me 

That's  goin'  to  do  the  talkin'.  Look  at  me! 

I'm  young!   I'm  pretty — yes,  I  know  I  am! 

There's  fun  in  life,  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  miss  it! 

What  did  you  ever  do,  that  give  you  leave 

To  tell  me  how  I  got  to  run  my  life? 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

Why  I—  Why— 
Helen. 

Never  mind.  Now  get  this  straight. 

I'm  gettin'  twenty-eight  down  to  the  office. 

And  I  don't  know  any  girls  that  take  dictation 

Or  pound  a  Remington  better  than  me. 

I  can  get  jobs  better  than  twenty-eight. 

But  that's  enough  to  live  on,  if  I  hafta. 

I  always  paid  my  way  here  anyways — 

You  can  get  on,  though,  you  don't  need  my  money. 

So,  any  time  you  want,  I'm  ready  to  beat  it. 

And  take  my  Httle  trunk  and  all  to  Janie's! 
Mrs.  Benssler  [addressing  the  heavens]. 

Am  I  goin'  out  of  my  head?   Can  I  believe 

It's  my  own  flesh  and  blood  I'm  listenin'  to? 
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Helen. 

Oh,  don't  you  worry,  it's  the  truth  you're  hearin*. 

Many's  the  time  I  wanted  to  get  out — 

A  swell  home,  this  is!  Pa  just  snorin'  around, 

And  you  forever  jawin^  and  jawin'  and  jawin' ! 

I  felt  so  sorry  for  you — and  that's  all 

That  kep'  me  here.   I  tried  to  be  a  good  daughter, 

But  now — 
Mrs.  Benssler  [in  tears  of  rage]. 

That's  what  the  world  is  comin'  to ! 

After  the  years  I  worked  and  slaved  and  tried 

To  bring  you  up  to  be  a  decent  girl! 
Helen. 

Oh,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  don't  start  in  snifflin'! 

You  oughta  know  that  kind  of  bunk  don't  go!  " 

Did  you  really  think  you  could  get  away  with  that? 

All  of  this  sob  stuff — what  you  done  for  me ! 
Mrs.  Benssler   [raising  hands  on  high]. 

Do  you  hear  her,  God?  Do  you  hear  her?  Her  own  mother — 
Helen. 

Listen :  If  I  should  ever  took  your  word 

For  what  I  ought  to  do,  where  would  I  be? 

Wearin'  myself  out,  back  behind  a  counter, 

That's  where !  Instead  of  the  nice  job  I  got, 

With  easy  hours,  and  darn  good  pay,  and  all, 

And  decent  people  to  work  for — and  a  chance 

To  be  a  secretary  some  of  these  days. 

But  you — you  was  always  sayin',  "Play  it  safe! 

[Whines  in  imitation.] 

Yeh,  play  it  safe — and  take  what  you  can  get!  " 

It  was  me  that  did  the  scrimpin'  and  the  savin'. 

It  was  me  that  took  typewritin'  at  the  night  school, 

Yes,  me,  that's  who!  A  lot  you  ever  done! 
Mrs.  Benssler. 

The  Lord'U  strike  you  dead  for  what  you're  sayin'! 
Helen. 

You  brought  me  into  the  world.   All  right,  that's  fine. 

I  paid  for  it,  standin'  all  I  had  to  stand. 

I  done  the  best  I  could,  but  now  I'm  through. 

I'm  runnin'  my  own  life.   See?  And  if  I  want 

To  go  out  twice  a  week,  or  five  or  six  times. 

Why,  that's  my  business.   Yeh,  and  who  I  go  with, 

That's  my  own  business,  too.  .  .  .  And  so — that's  that! 
[She  pulls  her  hat  down  over  her  head,  and  starts  toward  door.] 
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Mrs.  Benssler   [in  a  last  fury]. 

If  you  go  out  of  that  door,  you're  goin'  to  stay  out! 
Helen. 

Sure!  You  can  send  my  trunk  over  to  Janie's! 

And  when  you  get  cooled  off,  and  change  your  mind, 

Why — I'll  see  what  you  got  to  say.    Good  night ! 
[Calmly  and  coolly  she  walks  out  the  door,  slams  it  behind  her.] 
Mrs.  Benssler   [shouting  after  her]. 

Change  my  mind!  You  think  I'll  change  my  mind? — 

[She  stands,  her  hands  clenched.  Her  face  works. 

She  does  not  weep  any  longer.  She  seems  to  cave  in. 

She  is  haggard.  She  clutches  at  the  table. 

Her  hands  come  into  contact  with  the  radio  catalogue. 

She  stares  at  the  catalogue.  Then,  in  a  choked  voice] 

''Fun — for  the  lonesome — evenin's — " 

[She  buries  her  face  in  the  catalogue,  as  the  curtain  falls,] 
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